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جامعة جورج واشنطن ترحب بكم وتشكر لكم اهتمامكم. برجاء الكتابة 
Ll‏ باللغة الانجليزية على عنواننا بالصفحة الأولى إذا كان لديكم il‏ 
استفسارات !>=„ 


La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si nece- 
sita información adicional a la incluída en este Boletín, por favor, diríjase 
por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington University 
indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. 


Information in this bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 2000. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and the aca- 
demic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable, 


( giving advance notice of change when possible. 

| | 

j Program information needed to fulfill a major or field appears under the 
| name of the department or program concerned in Columbian College of 

f | Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs. For the 

| School of Business and Public Management and the School of Engineer- 

{ ing and Applied Science, program information appears under the school’s 

entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require- 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time they matriculate or de- 
clare their major. Any subsequent changes in programs that may appear 
in future bulletins do not affect the program a student has already entered. 


a a 


The entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro- 
: l ; : 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Vietnamese courses, look under East Asian 
Languages and Literatures; to find French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish 
о 5 
courses, look under Romance Languages and Literatures. 


This past year was one of political crisis in 


the United States—of uncertain values and an 


uncertain Presidential election—and I can’t 
think of a better time for anyone to be reading 
this bulletin. 


What this bulletin says and what its design 


implies is that getting one’s mind organized in 


today’s world is a lot more than a simple, natu- 


ral process. Those who have watched a major 
industrial nation wrestling with the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of its voting procedures have learned 
that people who lack smart “detectors” when 
they venture out into our world are people unlikely to make informed decisions. 


For much of the past century, aficionados of higher education have argued “sheer 
Content" versus “felicitous style.” Do students attend an undergraduate institu- 
tion in order to get a good start on their professions, or in order to graduate with 
а wiser, more balanced, and more humane personality? 


All we need to do, therefore, in order to understand why you are reading this bul- 
letin, is to see the mature, well-spoken personality of the GW graduate as the per- 
lect accompaniment for the hard facts of today's professional or business life. 


“All he/she wants to do is build bridges." But when the state legislature's com- 
mittee on capital construction asks the engineer to defend not only his/her proj- 
ect but his/her budget, then do we ever get a lesson in how pure facts and expres- 
‘ive felicity are neck-and-neck for those who seek professional survival! 


The humanism we practice here at GW would seem a bit odd to Cardinal 
Newman or Matthew Arnold, those key figures in the history of higher educa- 
ion, We put so much more of an emphasis on graduating people with the right 
kills to gain admission to and promotion within a profession. But we never alto- 
ether forget that “knowing things” is only Step One of a two-step process. Step 
[Wo is being а professional who is also verbally effective—who knows what it 
Neans to make oneself clear. 


Welcome you to the exhilarating process known as GW. Knowledge, I can assure 
‘Ou, has never been this much fun! 


plus took Vrach. 


tephen Joel Trachtenberg 
) . ч 
resident 
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2001 


August 23-24 
August 27 

Aug 27-Sept 7 
September 3 
October 1 
October 8 
October 31 
November 21-23 
December 10 
December 11 
December 12-13 
December 14-22 


2002 
January 11 
January 14 

January 14-25 
January 21 
February 1 

February 18 
March 18-22 
March 27 
April 30 
May 1 


May 2-3 
May 6-14 
May 19 


Fall Semester 


Advising and testing begin for entering students 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Labor Day (holiday) 
Applications due for winter graduation 


Columbus Day (holiday) 
Registration for spring semester classes begins* 


Thanksgiving holiday 
Last day of regular fall semester classes 


Makeup classes 
Reading period 


Examination period 


Spring Semester 
Advising and testing for entering students 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 
Applications due for May graduation 


George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 


Spring recess 


Registration for fall semester classes begins* 


Makeup classes 


Last day of regular spring semester classes 
Designated Monday 


Reading period 


Examination period 


Commencement 


"Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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William Staughton 


Stephen Chapin 

Joel Smith Bacon 

Joseph Getchell Binney 
George Whitefield Samson 
James Clarke Welling 
Samuel Harrison Greene, 
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Samuel Harrison Greene, 
Charles Willis Needham 
Charles Herbert Stockton 
William Miller Collier 

Howard L. Hodgkins, ad 
William Mather Lewis 


Cloyd Heck Marvin 


Actin 


interim 


Oswald Symister Colclough, Acting 
Thomas Henry Carroll 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Acting 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 


ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington was determined to have a great national university in the 
nation’s capital. His hope was that students from all parts of the country would 
gain a first hand knowledge of the practice as well as the theory of republican 
government while being instructed in the arts and sciences. He bequeathed 50 
shares of The Potomac Company “towards the endowment of a University to be 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of 
the General Government, if that government should incline to extend a foster 
ing hand towards it.” Despite Washington’s intentions, The Potomac Company 
folded and Congress never extended a “fostering hand,” so the University did 
not take shape until a group of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice 
took up the cause. They raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. Congress insisted on giving the institution a non-sectarian 
charter which stated “That persons of every religious denomination shall be 
capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, 
Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said College, or denied 
any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his 
sentiments in matters of religion.” 

Columbian College, as it was originally named, took up residence on College 
Hill, a 46-acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University. 

By 1918, the University had moved to the Foggy Bottom neighborhood— 
between 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, are 
situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 
numerous federal agencies, national galleries and museums 

GW's Virginia Campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and 
professional development programs, is located along the high-tech corridor on 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. In 1998, GW estab- 
lished The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College in order to 
offer unique living and learning opportunities for women. GW’s Mount Vernon 
Campus is located on Foxhall Road in Northwest Washington. 

Currently, the University’s enrollments total more than 20,000, of which over 
8,000 are undergraduate students, over 10,000 are graduate and professional 
students, and about 1,600 are nondegree students. The students come from all 
50 states and 139 different countries. 


Mission Statement 


The George Washington University, an independent academic institution char- 
tered by the Congress of the United States in 1821, dedicates itself to furthering 
human well-being. The University values a dynamic, student-focused commu- 
nity stimulated by cultural and intellectual diversity and built upon a founda- 
tion of integrity, creativity, and openness to the exploration of new ideas. 

The George Washington University, centered in the national and inter- 
national crossroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the 
creation, dissemination, and application of knowledge. 

To promote the process of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 
perspectives, the University provides a stimulating intellectual environment for 
its diverse students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Univer- 
sity offers outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time students 
in undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs in Washington, D.C., the 
nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni- 
versity emphasizes the linkage between basic and applied scholarship, insist- 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The University acts 
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as a Catalyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the professions by en- 
couraging interaction among its students, fac ulty, staff, alumni, and the com- 
munities it serves. 

The George Washington University draws upon the rich array of resources 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educational endeavors. In re- 
turn, the University, through its students, faculty. staff, and alumni, con- 
tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. 


The Schools 


The George Washington University includes nine academic units, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Mas- 
ter of Public Policy, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Psyc hology. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of Science in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas- 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, com- 
puter engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and systems engineering; and Bachelor of Arts in the areas of applied 
science and technology and of computer science. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, 
Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
Administration, Master of Public Policy, Master of Science in Finance, Master 
of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Science in Project 
Management, Master of Tourism Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Master of International Policy 
and Practice. 

The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of Public Health, 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. 

The College of Professional Studies has been authorized to offer programs 
leading to the degrees of Associate in Professional Studies. Bachelor of Profes- 
sional Studies, and Master of Professional Studies. 


Accreditation 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional acc rediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
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The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval by 
its accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges. The clinical laboratory science program is 
accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Science. 
The Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs has ac- 
credited the health sciences programs in diagnostic medical sonography and 
physician assistant and the athletic training concentration in exercise science 
in the School of Public Health and Health Services. The public health programs 
have full accreditation from the Council on Education for Public Health. The pro- 
gram in health services administration is accredited by the Accrediting Com- 
mission on Education for Health Services Administration. 

All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commis- 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. The Bachelor 
of Science computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer Science 
Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible master’s and doctoral degree programs; the master’s programs in school 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs; the master’s program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the 
Council on Rehabilitation Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
uate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became 
a member of AACSB-The International Association for Management Education; 
the Association accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's 
program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational require- 
ments for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Ac- 
countant professional examinations. The Master of Public Administration pro- 
gram is on the approved list of the National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs is a member of the Association of 
Professional Schools of International Affairs. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Foundation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology is accredited by the Education 
and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
side the Washington metropolitan area. 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 

Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman, Executive Committee 
Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Secretary 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretary 


*Jin H. Ahn, President, Persimmon Group 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis-Warner Corporation, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting 
“Kristen S. Betts, President, Research Strategies International 
*Luther W. Brady, Distinguished University Professor, MCP/Hahnemann 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Sistema Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
"C. Michael Carter, Vice President, General Counsel, and Corporate Secretary, 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Vice President, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDev 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Torrance, California 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman, First Data Corp., Atlanta, Georgia 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Wabtec 
*Heather S. Foley 
*Jonathan Friebert, Policy Coordinator, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 
“Amanda M. Fugazy, Attorney, Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, New York, 
New York 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Associates, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Principal, Ralmor Corporation 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., American Ambassador, Canberra, Australia 
"Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, Broadcast and Professional Company, Sony 
Electronics, Park Ridge, New Jersey i 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Coates, Davenport & Gurne 
Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lincoln Realty Company 
Lawrence A. Hough, Co-Chairman and CEO, Sato Travel 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems 
*John M. Kucharski, Retired Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts ] 
*Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chief Financial Officer, The Ledecky Foundation 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 
*Charles T. Manatt, American Ambassador, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic 
“Patrick J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek 
*Alexia Morrison, Legal Consultant 
*Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, Technologies, America Online 
*Robert G. Perry, President, BSI 
*W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & Company 
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"Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Former Senior Vice President, Education and 
Programming, Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO, WETA 

“Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San 
Francisco, California 

*William P. Rutledge, Consultant, Pacific Palisades, California 

“Lydia W. Thomas, President and CEO, Mitretek Systems 

"Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia Capital Corporation 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, AT&T Wireless Group, Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey 


Emeritus Trustees 


“Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
“Everett Н. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University 
*Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 
"L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
David Gladstone, Vice Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington 
Post Company 
*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
"Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Group 
*Daniel K. Inouye, United States Senator 
"Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking 
*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction 
"Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company 
"James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Honorary Trustees 


F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 
Laszlo N. Tauber, Physician 


Officers of Administration 
The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 
Dennis H. Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 
Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for Human Resources 
Robert A. Chernak, Vice President for Student and Academic Support 
Services 
Linda Donnels, Associate Vice President and Dean of Students 
Michael Gargano, Assistant Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 
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Michael G. Freedman, Vice President for Communications 
Sandy Holland, Assistant Vice President for University Relations 
Louis H. Katz, Vice President and Treasurer 
David G. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 
Don Boselovic, Associate Vice President for Finance 
Catherine A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 
Timothy Russell, Comptroller 
Colin Clasper, Assistant Vice President for University Compliance 
Bernard Demczuk, Assistant Vice President for District of Columbia 
Affairs 
Kim Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Financial and Systems 
Auditing 
Donald Richard Lehman, Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Vice President for Academic Planning 
and Special Projects 
Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Roger Whitaker, Associate Vice President for Academic Development and 
Continuing Education 
Ted J. Christensen, Assistant Vice President for Television 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Assistant Vice President for Institutional Research 
Helen Spencer, Assistant Vice President for Research Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
Recruitment and Personnel Relations 
Irwin Price, Executive Dean for Administrative Matters, Loudoun County 
Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean for Administrative Matters, Mount Vernon 
College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Vice President for Health Affairs and Dean of the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
John H. Grossman III, Senior Associate Vice President for Institutional 
Advancement 
Shelley A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald H. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Health Research and 
Technology Transfer 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and Health 
Affairs 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Health Research, Compli- 
ance, and Technology Transfer 
Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 
Joseph G. Hall, Associate Vice President for University Development 
E. Kevin Cornell, Associate Vice President for Development and Alumni 
Affairs 
Sol Margulies, Associate Vice President for Medical Ce 
and Alumni Relations 
Abbie O. Smith, Assistant Vice President 
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The Schools 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Dean Lester A. Lefton: E 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans F. C 
Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Kim Moreland. M 
Plastino Saunders, Christopher Sterling 


xecutive 
hristopher 
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School of Medicine and Health Sciences—Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr.; 
Senior Associate Dean Jean E. Johnson; Associate Deans Rhonda M. 
Goldberg, Brian J. McGrath, W. Scott Schroth, James L. Scott 

Law School—Dean Michael K. Young; Senior Associate Deans Roger H. 
Trangsrud, John Smith Jenkins; Associate Deans Alfreda Robinson, Eric 
Scott Sirulnik, Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Robert V. Stanek, Thomas A. 
Morrison, Renee Y. DeVigne, Scott B. Pagel 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—Dean Timothy Tong; Interim 
Associate Deans Rachelle Silverman Heller, Shahram Sarkani 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwood 
Futrell; Associate Deans William K. Cummings, Janet Craig Heddesheimer, 
Robert Nicholas Ianacone 

School of Business and Public Management—Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 
Associate Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. Cook, Robert 
Frederick Dyer 

Elliott School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding; Associate Deans 
Edward A. McCord, Barbara Diane Miller 

School of Public Health and Health Services—Dean Richard Kenneth Riegelman; 
Associate Deans Daniel Allen Hoffman, Richard M. Fairfax Southby, 
Ayman Al-Mohandes, Nancy Persily 


The Faculty Senate 


In addition to the elected members listed below, the President of the University 
is ex officio; the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the University Registrar, 
and the deans of the schools are administrative members; and a parliamentar- 
ian is selected by the Faculty Senate. 


John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education and Chair of the Executive 
Committee 

Yvonne Captain, Associate Professor of Spanish 

Michael Scott Castelberry, Professor of Special Education 

James Francis Cawley, Professor of Prevention and Community Health 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 

Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religion 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Development and Human Resource 
Development 

Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 

Frederick William Lindahl, Associate Professor of Accountancy 

David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 

Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 

Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 

Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law 

Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 

Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 

Gary Leonard Simon, Professor of Medicine 

Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Design 

Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 

Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 

Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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advantage of the Early Decision I option. To apply for Early Decision I, submit 
the Application: Part 1 by November 1 and Part 2 with supporting credentials 
by December 1; we will mail our decision in mid-December. If accepted, you are 
required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW, together with 
appropriate nonrefundable deposits, no later than January 15 and to withdraw 
all applications for admission to other colleges and universities. 


Freshmen—Early Decision II 


If you decide after our Early Decision I deadline that GW is your first choice, our 
Early Decision II option may be best for you. To apply for Early Decision II, sub- 
mit the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with supporting creden- 
tials by January 15. We will mail our decision in early February. If accepted, you 
are required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW, together with 
appropriate nonrefundable deposits, no later than March 1 and to withdraw all 
applications for admission to other colleges and universities. 


Freshmen—Early Admission for High School Juniors 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who will complete the junior year in high 
school may apply for early admission. This option is designed for students with 
the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and background, neces- 
sary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants accepted for early admission 
have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the extent that re- 
maining for the senior year may not be in the best interests of the students. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of 
high school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the school or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) from 
teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 

6. take SAT I or ACT plus SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics 
and one other SAT II subject test (of the student's choice) and arrange to have 
the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing agency; 

7. arrange for an interview with an admissions officer. 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) and SAT should be received from international students 
no later than January 15 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring 
semester. 


Required Records—At the time the application is sent, students must have the 
educational institutions previously attended send directly to the GW Office of 
Admissions copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of 
diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
required. These records become the property of the University and cannot be 
returned. These documents should be in the language in which the institution 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies 
sent should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 
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Language Tests—All applicants whose first language is not English are 
required to take the SAT II English Language Proficiency Test or the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), preferably with the Test of Written 
English (TWE). In considering candidates for admission, the University looks 
for a TOEFL score of 550 or above (paper-based) or 213 or above (« omputer- 
based). The School of Business and Public Management requires a minimum 
score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based) on a second taking of the 
TOEFL. Applicants are responsible for making arrangements to take the test by 
addressing inquiries to TOEFL, P.O. Box 6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The 
completed registration form must be returned well in advance of the semester 
for which admission is sought. TOEFL scores may not be more than two years 
old. On the application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores 
be sent to the GW Office of Admissions. 

Admitted students whose first language is not English are also required to take 
an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the Uni- 
versity; the placement test is waived for students with a TOEFL score of at least 
600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based). Depending on the results of this 
test, the student's academic program may be restricted in number and type of 
courses that can be taken. Students who are required to take English as a For- 
eign Language courses at an intensive level might not be able to take other 
courses during that semester. College credit is not granted for English study 
below the level of standard freshman English courses. 


Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate and Bank Letter must be com- 
pleted and submitted with the application for admission of all international 
students planning to study at the University under the authorization of either a 
student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory completion and submission 
of the Financial Certificate and Bank Letter are required for the issuance of a 
Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


Readmission 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after dis- 
continuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excluded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for transfer students. 
Students seeking readmission after having attended other institutions of higher 
education in the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
Office of Admissions from all other institutions attended. Students seeking 
readmission as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
must submit a standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together with 
all entrance credentials not previously received or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
at the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pre- 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered at another institution. 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for fall admission, undergraduate students from other institu- 
tions should submit the Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required 
credentials by June 1. Corresponding dates for spring are October 1 and 
November 1; for summer, March 1 and April 1. 

A transfer applicant should be in good standing as to scholarship and con- 
duct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. An applicant who 
has attended one or more institutions of higher education must request each reg- 
istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his or her 
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record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing is not desired. 
In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 
Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
school and testing agency. For more detailed transfer admission requirements, 
see the appropriate school in this Bulletin. 


Policies on Assignment of Credit for Transfer Students 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or exami- 
nation, credit may be granted for work suce essfully completed at other institu- 
tions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the insti- 
tution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations of the 
school of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. 
Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in 
this Bulletin. Credit may be acc epted provisionally or may require validation by 
examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Trans- 
fer credit will not be assigned for courses « ompleted with a low-pass grade (D 
or the equivalent); course work completed in vocational/technical programs 
(e.g., secretarial studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. Each school re- 
serves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or to accept credit 
provisionally. All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course re- 
quirements for degrees sought at this University. 

School-specific regulations on transfer credit follow. Anv questions should 
be addressed to the school concerned. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally ac- 
credited college or university may be admitted to Columbian College as transfer 
students with advanced standing. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 
hours of acceptable credit must meet the entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of С— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
College. No more than 18 credit hours of professional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian College. In 
the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 66 hours 
of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
College. Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the 
course may satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D 
will not, however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in Columbian College must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 

cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College. 


School of Business and Public Management—Students who have accumulated 
fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, relevant academic « redit must have a 
minimum 2.8 cumulative grade-point average and also meet freshman admission 
standards. Students who have accumulated 30 or more hours of transferable 
credit must have a cumulative grade-point average higher than 2.8. Advanced 
standing may be awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally ac- 
credited colleges or universities for which the student received a grade of C or 
better. A maximum of 90 credit hours may be applied toward a degree, provided 
the credit is comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. At least 27 
credit hours in required business or accountancy courses must be completed 
while registered in the School of Business and Publi Management. Interna- 


tional students who have completed part or all of the English composition re- 
quirement must take a validation examination through the English Department 
to determine if English advanced standing can be applied toward partial satis- 
faction of their GW degree requirements. 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges 
Certain business courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), 
comparable to this School's courses numbered 101—200, taken at a regionally ac 
credited community or junior college with an earned grade of C or better, may be 
accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation and Implementa- 
tion, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course тау 
be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours re- 
quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exc eption to this rule 
is the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiv- 
alents), and all ac countancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses 
at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University. 

An international student who is required to take the English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage placement test and fails to pass it will be required to complete success- 
fully the appropriate English composition course or courses, and the assignment 
of credit for any previously completed courses at another institution will be held 
pending completion of this requirement. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the Univ ersity into a de- 
gree program in the School of Business and Public Management must submit to 
the Office of Admissions a formal application for transfer and must be in good 
academic standing, with a cumulative grade-point average of 2.8 or above at the 
time of transfer. Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this Uni- 
versity may be applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are com- 
parable to the curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit 
hours of such credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School 
However, in no case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course 
work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting 
degree requirements in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study 
courses will not be applied toward a degree in this School 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—To be considered for admission 
as a transfer student, an applicant must be in good standing as to sc holarship 
and conduct at all postsecondary institutions prev iously attended and should 
have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 4.0 scale. A student who has 
been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for admission. 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning prior to enrolling at GW. Credit will be 
granted only when such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at 
this University. Courses graded D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be con- 
sidered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement 
and course requirements for the degree sought at George Washington Univer- 
sity. Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the 
SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records, and present the worksheet to 
the faculty advisor for approval. A limited amount of credit mav be assigned for 
selected service school courses. 


Elliott School of International Affairs—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 credit hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally 
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accredited college or university may be admitted to the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs as transfer students with advanced standing. Applicants who 
have completed fewer than 30 credit hours of acceptable credit must meet en- 
trance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
School. In the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 
66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
in this School. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the l Jniversity into a de- 
gree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 
a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A 
maximum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
University Students may be applied toward a degree in this School. 


Enrollment Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, an enrollment deposit will be required of all 
new full-time undergraduate students. This deposit is due May 1 for freshmen 
entering in the summer or fall semester; it is usually due two weeks after admis- 
sion for transfer students. The deposit is credited toward tuition and orientation 
and is not refundable. Full-time readmitted students are required to submit an 
enrollment deposit that is usually due two weeks after admission. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on the College Board SAT II subject tests as follows: 


Subject Test Minimum Score Exemption 
American history 650 Waives Hist 71-72 
Writing 710 Waives Engl 10 
French, Spanish 690 Waives a two-year language 
German, Latin 630 proficiency requirement 


Note that Columbian College's General Curriculum Requirement in foreign 
languages and cultures is not waived on the basis of these tests. A score of 28 or 
above on the ACT English Usage Test will waive English 10. Advanced stand- 
ing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT I or Il or ACT results. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the stu- 
dent's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests. Test scores below four are not accepted for assign- 
ment of academic credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in 
the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who com- 


plete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the exami- 
nation, Students should arrange for the examination through the secondary 
school attended or with the College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 
6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinations 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 32 
subjects. Students should arrange for the examinations with the College Board. 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. 

With the exception of the English composition examination, credit is as- 
signed for the General Examinations passed at approximately the 50th per- 
centile or above. In the School of Business and Public Management, credit is not 
assigned for the mathematics examination. In the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the mathematics or natural sciences 
examinations. 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. Credit for the 
CLEP Subject Examinations may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent college-level course. See the School of Business and 
Public Management for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that 
school. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be as- 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University. 

International Baccalaureate—GW awards 6 to 8 credit hours for Higher-level 
scores of 4 and above with the exception of English language. Students who 
have passed English A1 with a grade of 6 or 7 will receive 6 credit hours for Lit- 
erature; for a grade of 4 or 5, students will receive 3 credit hours. No credit will 
be assigned for English B or for subsidiary-level examination scores. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense A« tivity for Non- 
traditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit may be 
assigned for selected service school courses. 


College of Professional Studies 


The Office of University Students in the College of Professional Studies makes 
on-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Students who need 
the approval of the Office of Admissions to register will be so informed when 
they call to register. There is no fee for applying. For detailed entrance require- 
ments, see Office of University Students under College of Professional Studies 
in this Bulletin. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 2001—02. Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in 
the Summer Sessions Announcement 


Tuition Fees 


For full-time undergraduate study* during the academic year 2001-02 in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (ex luding its School of Media and 
Public Affairs), the School of Business and Public Management, the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, and the Elliott School of International Af- 
fairs: new students and continuing students who entered GW in fall 1999 or 
later, $24,880; continuing students who entered in spring 1999 or earlier, 
$24,540. Part-time and nondegree students are charged at the rate of $783 per 
credit hour (excluding SMPA programs). For students with a declared major or 
minor in the School of Media and Public Affairs: new and « ontinuing students 
who entered GW in fall 1999 or later, $25,880 for majors and $25,380 for mi- 
nors; in spring 1999 or earlier, $25,540 for majors and $25,040 for minors: the 
per-credit rate for part-time students enrolled in SMPA programs is $813. 


University Fee / Health and Wellness Center Fee (charged all students г‹ 'gistered 
on campus)—$34.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $517.50 per semester 
(University fee) and $7.50 per credit hour to a maximum of $112.50 per se- 
mester (Health and Wellness Center fee). 


Note: Information on the fee structure for campus housing and meal plans ap- 
pears on page 35. Some courses carry additional fees, such as a laboratory or 
material fee, charged by semester as indicated in course descriptions and the 
Schedule of Classes. Students admitted to the Seven-Year Integrated B.A./M.D. 
program pay a fixed net tuition rate annually; the amount is announced in the 
letter of admission. 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 
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Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate 250 
Matriculation fee, charged each new undergraduate............... 300 
Parent services fee, charged each new undergraduate.............. 50 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester ........... 80 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ......... 35 
BAP io SoS RE LLL, CORR HISP, LEU 100 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below)................... 75 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 

drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for anyreason....... 25 
Special Columbian College departmental examination to qualify for 

receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both 100 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ............ 25 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester 8 


*A full-time program is defined as 12-17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program is 
fewer than 12 credits per semester. Undergraduates taking more than 17 credits per semester 
will be charged at the rate of 1 credit hour ($783) for each credit exc eeding that limit. Under- 
graduates in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who are required to take 18 or 19 
credits in some semesters will not be charged for the eighteenth and nineteenth credits. 
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English test for international students (when required) 
Study abroad fee 


Payment of Fees 


A student who registers for classes in any semester or session incurs a financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed on the 
Schedule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of 
classes. Changes to registration that affect ‹ harges to the student's account must 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar. 

In addition to payment of tuition and fees, the 1 niversity requires that a stu- 
dent confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are not con- 
firmed by the third week of the semester may be canceled from all courses. 
Receipt of the tear-off portion of the Schedule and Invoice. typically mailed 
with the student's payment, is requested for confirmation of registration. All 
students whose registrations are not confirmed are notified in writing that their 
registrations will be canceled and are asked to contact the Student Accounts 
Office immediately. 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree- 
ments signed by the student. Questions conc erning those charges should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Insti- 
tutional Services, respectively. 

The University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi- 
tion to payment in full upon receipt of the Schedule and Invoice or at the time 
of registration. 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hours may 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not required. 
Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental tuition 
awards are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance 
after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may use 
the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semes- 
ler as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the 
eighth week of classes. Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 1296 
per annum beginning the first day of classes each semester. If payment in full is 
hot received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest will con- 
tinue to accrue at the rate previously stated and the account will be assessed a 
$75 late payment fee. 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic vear or by January 5 
for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
cation, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels for each 
payment. The monthly payment plan for the academic vear begins in June and 
ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
will be charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not 
paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring. 


Third-Party Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers or purchase 
orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances, 
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however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University 
will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor 
reimburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis- 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 
to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration. 


Accounts that are past due are enc umbered by the University. A student 
whose account is encumbered may not register for future semesters and may not 
receive diplomas or transcripts. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due 
are referred to an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
charges due the University as well as all collection costs incurred by the agency. 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned check fee. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the school or divi- 
sion and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an acc eptable notice 
(see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recipients must 
notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No refund of the 
tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester ...... 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester ... 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester .... 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester . . . . 25% 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester .... .... None 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge, 

the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 

of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 

seven calendar days of the start of a session. No refund will be made for 


N 


courses dropped thereafter. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require 
that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes: 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


The George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
students, Undergraduate aid consists of two basic ty pes: awards for academic 
achievement or talent without reference to financial circ umstances (merit schol- 
arships) and s holarships, grants, loans, and employment based on academic 
achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gift aid (in- 
stitutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the recipient 
be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a full-time 
Course load on « ampus at GW, (Financial aid for study abroad is limited and de- 
pends on the type of program attended; applicants must attend a session on fi- 
nancial aid for study abroad.) Loans and resident assistantships not based on 
financial need are available. In general, continuation of undergraduate aid does 
not extend beyond eight semesters, or the end of the senior year, or the number 
of credits sufficient to graduate, whichever comes first. 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to 
the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required books 
and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Federal 
rants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they exceed the 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is awarded tuition scholarships, 
&rants, or awards from more than one source, the combined amount cannot 
exceed tuition charges; institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit. 

In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good aca- 
demi: standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other 1 niversity office. 
Awards may be rescinded if satisfac tory academic progress standards are not 
met. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. The 
University reserves the right to ask for documentation necessary to determine 
aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the 
property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require 
that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the 
appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 
press. Additional information is contained in the financial aid sourcebook and 
the "Satisfactory Academic Progress" brochure available from the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance. Future changes in federal regulations or institutional 
Policies may alter the application requirements or program guidelines. 


Merit Aid 


The University has merit aid programs of scholarships and awards for students 
With superior academic credentials or talents. These programs are based en- 
tirely on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on sat- 
Isfactory academic progress relevant to the specific award in at least 15 credit 
„Ours per semester, as stated on the back of the award letter. Merit sc holarships, 
Including GW-sponsored National Merit Awards, cannot be combined. 
Presidential Academic Scholarships—for incoming freshmen. Partial tuition 
Scholarships are awarded to finalists in national academic c ompetitions such as 
National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, and National Achievement for 
Outstanding Negro Students. Partial tuition awards are also available to other 
Outstanding students, including students admitted to the University Honors 
Program and Presidential Science Scholars in Chemistry and Physics. Members 
9f Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma who are transferring from commu- 
nity or junior colleges and have achieved grade-point averages of 3.7 and above 
In 56 transferrable hours will be considered for partial tuition awards. A GPA 
Of 2.7 (B—) on 15 earned credits per semester, exclusive of courses not counted 
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toward graduation, is required for renewal of Presidential Academic Scholar- 
ships awarded prior to fall 1999. A GPA of 3.0 (B) on 15 earned credits per se- 
mester, exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation, is required for re- 
newal of these scholarships awarded for fall 1999 and thereafter. Renewal of the 
Honors Program Award is determined by the program director; questions 
should be addressed to the University Honors Program. 

Merit scholarships are also available to students admitted to the seven-year 
integrated B.A./M.D. and the SEAS/M.D. program; offering a unique fixed- 
tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to plan and finance their student's 
undergraduate and medical education. These integrated programs require a 
GPA of 3.0 for renewal. 

Presidential Arts Award—partial tuition awards for incoming freshmen who 
have shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA of 
2.7 (В—) and the recommendation of the relevant department is required for 
renewal. 

Presidential Achievement Scholarships—partial tuition awards in the 
amount of $10,000 (limit of $5,000 per semester) are available to continuing stu- 
dents who have completed two consecutive semesters at GW with a GPA of 3.6 
on a minimum of 15 earned credit hours each semester and who have at least a 
cumulative GPA of 3.6. (Students who are already receiving merit aid from the 
University are ineligible for this award.) 

Awards for Phi Beta Kappa—$2,000 awards for the senior year are made to 
students who are elected to Phi Beta Kappa in their junior year and who are not 
receiving another merit scholarship. 

Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships—$10,000 awards are offered to out- 
standing incoming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable credit hours and 
a minimum of 3 credits of college-level chemistry or physics and 6 credits of 
college-level calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed by current re- 
cipients who maintain the required GPA of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, pro- 
vided the recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum. 

The J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Scholarship to the University of Oxford is 
awarded each spring to a graduating senior or recent graduate through a com- 
petitive process upon the nominee's acceptance to Oxford. To be eligible, ap- 
plicants must have applied for the Rhodes or British Marshall Scholarships. All 
of these competitions require high academic standing, evidence of leadership, 
and dedication to the larger society through community service. The Shapiro 
Scholarship provides up to two years of study at Oxford, equivalent to the 
Rhodes Scholarship. The J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Endowment funds two 
scholarships per year—one new and one renewal. The Shapiro Scholarship pro- 
gram began in 1992. 

The Bender Scholarship to the University of Cambridge is funded by an en- 
dowment, the Bender Scholarship Fund. Every other year, the Bender Scholar- 
ship is open for competition. Graduating seniors, recent graduates, and third- 
year law students who participated in the Rhodes and/or British Marshall 
competitions are eligible for the Bender Scholarship. The endowed scholarship 
provides for up to two years of study at the University of Cambridge. The award 
provides for an educational experience equivalent to that of a British Marshall 
Scholar attending Cambridge. The Bender Scholarship criteria are high aca- 
demic achievement, evidence of leadership skills or potential, and community 
service. The first GW Bender Scholar attended Cambridge in 1992. 

Pembroke/GW Program—The George Washington University established a 
special relationship with Pembroke College in Oxford, whereby up to six GW 
juniors would be placed at the College for one year and enrolled as fully 
matriculated students of the University of Oxford. These placements are 
determined in an annual competition that takes place in the fall. The Committee 
evaluating candidates forwards to Pembroke College applications of the final- 
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ists. Pembroke then makes the final decision on placements. As of spring 2001, 
22 GW students have spent a year at Oxford in this program, with more enter- 
ing in the 2001-02 academic year. 


Need-Based Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and em- 
ployment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Federal Perkins Loan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant, Federal Family Education Loans, and the Federal Work- 
Study program. All applicants are required to file both the PROFILE and the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA), designating GW to receive 
their information, and to supply copies of signed federal income tax returns and 
W2 forms for the current tax year for student and parents (if dependent). For 
family members employed by an international organization, a letter is required 
from the employer « ertifying salary and all benefits. Continuing students also 
need to submit a GW Financial Aid Application. 

Incoming freshmen must file applications and supporting credentials for finan- 
cial aid by January 31 for the next academic year; transfer students, by April 1. 
Continuing students must file the PROFILE and FAFSA forms by April 15, and 
Submit the GW Financial Aid Application for Continuing Undergraduate 
Students and supporting tax documents to the Office of Student Financial Assis- 
lance no later than April 18. March 1 is the deadline for the summer sessions. 
Summer aid is limited to federal or alternative loans. A student must reapply each 
year for all need-based aid, including need-based sc holarships; renewal is con- 
tingent upon funds being available when the student completes the application. 


University Scholarships 


Full and partial tuition sc holarships begin in the fall semester and may be re- 
newed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
deadlines, maintains a B average or better, completes 15 credits per semester, 
and continues to demonstrate financial need. All applicants for need-based aid 
are considered for these awards. 


Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship 
Byron Andrews Scholarship 
D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund 
Athletic Scholarship Fund 
Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship 
Stanley M. Baer Scholarship in Electrical Engineering 
Sigrid Weeks Benson S holarship 
Board of Trustees Scholarship 
Gail E. Boggs Engineering Scholarship 
Bou Family Foundation Scholarship 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund 
A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
Barbara Willmarth Callahan Scholarship Fund 
ary Ellen Caplin Scholarship 
Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship 
aria M. Carter Scholarship 
aul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 
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James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women’s Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 
Bertha B. Day Scholarship in Civil Engineering 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 
Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
Adele Melbourne Holmes Native American Scholarship 
George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 
Amos Kendall Scholarship 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 
Martha’s Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 
Mensh Family Scholarship 
A. Morehouse Scholarship 
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E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 

Lee Nowak Scholarship Fund 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 

Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 

Thornton Owen Scholarship 

Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship 

Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 

James and Theodore Pedas Scholarship 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund 

Scottish Rite of Freemasonry Scholarship Fund 

Cecelia M. Sehrt Scholarship Fund 

Sejong Scholarship Fund 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 

David Spencer Scholarship 

George Steiner Scholarship in Music 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship 

Charles Clinton Swisher Sc holarships 

21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships 

University Award for Phi Beta Kappa 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 
William Walker Scholarship 

The Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive Scholarship Program 
Wanda Webb Memorial Scholarship 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 
John Withington Scholarship 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 
William G. Woodford Scholarship 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship 

Zonta Club Scholarship 

Barbara Jackman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


Other Academic Awards and Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 
George Washington University Tuition Grant 

GW Partners in Academic Leadership Tuition Grants 
GW Residence Hall Award 

Marriott Foundation Grant 


Activity Awards 
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Students who participate in cheerleading, debate, or the Pep Band will be 
considered for activity awards during the semesters they are actively involved. 
Additional information and eligibility requirements can be obtained from the 
lirectors of the programs. 
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GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with two or more dependent children simultaneously enrolled as full- 
time undergraduates in a first-time degree program at The George Washington 
University can apply for the GW Family Grant for the younger sibling(s). This 
is a half-tuition grant that can be awarded for the full academic year or for the 
fall or spring semester only and requires that all students being considered are 
charged the full tuition flat rate for their program. The grant is contingent on the 
recipient’s and his or her sibling(s)’ maintaining a 2.0 grade-point average and 
reapplying by the deadline. Contact the Office of Student Financial Assistance 
for an application, which includes submission of a copy of the parents’ federal 
tax return as verification of the dependent status of the students. International 
students must provide certification that they are dependent siblings either from 
their parents’ employer (if an embassy or international organization such as the 
World Bank or International Monetary Fund) or from GW’s International Ser- 
vices Office. The deadline is July 1 preceding the academic year; applications 
received after the deadline are awarded on a funds-available basis. 


Community Facilitators 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested in work- 
ing in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but 
basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration. 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All 
positions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time stu- 
dents in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the Com- 
munity Living and Learning Center. 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible partic- 
ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable interest rate loan 
currently capped at 8.25%; repayment is up to 10 years. Eligible students may 
apply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3,500 as sophomores, and $5,500 as juniors 
and seniors. For students who receive Subsidized Stafford funds as part of their 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest while they are 
enrolled in school at least half-time and for six months afterward. Students in- 
eligible, or only partly eligible, for subsidized funds may apply for an Unsubsi- 
dized Stafford Loan up to the same limits to cover their family contribution. 
Terms and conditions are the same, except that the student borrower is respon- 
sible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidized loan from the date it is dis- 
bursed; deferments are available. Independent students (and students whose 
parents are denied a PLUS loan) are eligible to borrow additional Unsubsidized 
Stafford funds of $4,000 as freshmen and sophomores and $5,000 as juniors and 
seniors. 

Federal Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS)—George Washing- 
ton University also participates in the PLUS program. This is a government- 
sponsored loan that can be used to supplement the student's Federal Stafford 
Loan or to help with the family contribution. It is a credit-based, variable-rate 
loan currently capped at 9*6 for first-time borrowers. Each academic year, par- 
ents without an adverse credit history may apply for a PLUS loan up to the cost 
of education, minus financial aid, for each dependent child attending college at 
least half-time. Loan repayment begins within 60 days of the last disbursement 
and the maximum repayment term is 10 years. 

Please note that Federal Stafford (Subsidized and Unsubsidized) and Federal 
PLUS loans are made by lenders, including banks, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations. The loans are insured by a guaranty agency and reinsured 
by the federal government; origination and insurance fees are deducted from 
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loan proceeds beforehand. Families who intend to use loan funds for payment 
of University charges at time of registration should submit a loan application 
and all supporting documents to the Office of Student Financ ial Assistance no 
later than May 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, or 
March 1 for summer sessions. 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford and 
PLUS loans. Recipients of one-semester-only loans, however, receive the loan 


proceeds in a single disbursement. Federal regulations require loan proration if 


the student's last loan period is less than a full academic year. Students may not 
borrow against or take out an emergency loan on their next semester’s loan dis- 
bursement until the first day of classes of that term. 

The George Washington University Plan—In partnership with our preferred 
lenders, the GW Plan is a loan that offers attractive interest rates. Students 
and/or families should « ompare the Stafford, PLUS, and this program to deter- 
mine which offers the best interest rate and payment options that fit into the 
family budget. The plan allows you to obtain up to 10096 of GW's annual under- 
Staduate cost of attendance less any current financial assistance. 

Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
dents, Complete information regarding each loan is available from the Office of 
Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section. 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Jack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

'eter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
through the GW Multicultural Student Services Center. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
Should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Work-study 
lob placement is handled by the Career Center. In addition, the Career Center 
Maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time positions available in the 
Vashington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After registration, 
Students may apply at the Career Center for interviews and referrals to positions 
lor which they are qualified. 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
Completed two semesters of full-time work (30 credit hours) at this University 
With a C average are eligible to apply for University and Alumni Awards. Aid 
IS awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions for 
ipplying for undergraduate financial aid, above. For those not filing a U.S. tax 
turn, a letter from the employer, certifying salary and benefits, is required. 

The maximum award for an international student is $10,000 including any 
nerit scholarship offered at the time of admission. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have sufficient funds 
Vailable to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
Т university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
Vas $35,853 in 2000-2001 and will be higher in 2001—2002; generally speaking, 
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expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as ac tive-duty personnel, 
veterans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
prior to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such stu- 
dents should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor: it 
sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be 
made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information of general 
interest. Eligible students should be aware they must be admitted to a degree 
seeking program by the start of their third semester in order to continue receiv- 
ing veterans benefits. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for stu- 
dents, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and student 
grievance procedures, assists students in resolving complex issues, and sup- 
ports nonacademic program development. Staff members are well informed on 
University policies and the various student services provided on campus, en- 
abling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning gen- 
eral student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to 
graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Office 
of the Dean of Students oversees the Community Living and Learning Center. 


Campus Housing 
Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
from the GW Community Living and Learning Center (CLLC). Its website ad- 
dress is http://gwired.gwu.edu/cllc. CLLC offers safe residence hall facilities 
and a diverse range of community living environments and co-curricular ini- 
tiatives designed to promote student growth and development. Among the of 
fices and services contained within CLLC are the areas of Freshmen Services; 
Housing Services, Student Judicial Services, and Summer Housing Services. 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall in 
formation, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommoda- 
tion, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for res 
idence hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by a $300 
nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first semes: 
ter's room or apartment charge. | 
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Rooms and apartments are available for the academic vear, with assignments 
on a first-come, first-served basis. License agreement payment must be made in 
early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the 10-month payment 
plan. Please check with Student Accounts for details regarding the 10-month 
payment plan. 

Charges for residence hall space are determined by hall, room size, and ameni- 
lies, with the 2000—01 most prevalent cost set at $5,840 for the academic year. 
In the apartment halls the 2000—01 most prevalent charge per student is set at 
$6,820 for the academic vear, with prices ranging higher and lower according 
to the space and amenities provided. Exact costs for the 2000—2001 ac ademic 
year will be announced. 


GW Dining Services 


Freshmen, sophomores, and juniors residing in on-campus housing are required 
to select a meal plan. All students may choose from a number of meal plans that 
are newly structured to offer convenience and flexibility. At a later date, meal plan І 
Prices for the 2001-02 academic year will be published by GW Dining Services. ty 
For planning purposes, freshmen should budget $2,700 to $3,200 for the aca- | 
demic year. | 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
Practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 
dents’ medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if nec essary. Charges may be incurred 
for labwork, immunizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medication. 
Psychiatric evaluation and short-term therapy appointments and crisis inter- 
vention are available. Health education and outreach programs on a variety of 
topics are provided throughout the year. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser- 
vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Hos- 
Pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
&rams and continuing education programs are not eligible. Bills incurred both 
Ш and outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, labora- 
lory work, and office visits to private physicians) are the responsibility of the 
Student. 
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Health and Accident Insurance 


The University recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 
Insurance. For information on health insurance offered through the University, 
Students should contact the Chickering Group at 1-800-213-0579. 


Immunization Requirements 


The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students under the 
38e of 26 have a record on file with the Student Health Service documenting a 
Current tetanus/diphtheria booster (within 10 years prior to initial registration) 
and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that were given 
after the first birthday. The Health Service recommends that students be im- 
munized against hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be 
immunized against meningitis. The Health Service can give any needed inocu- 
ations on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not provided proof of nec- 
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essary immunization by the end of the second week of classes may be removed 
from classes until such proof is given and will be encumbered by the Student 
Health Service and will not be able to register for the next semester until such 
proof is given. 


University Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center services help students resolve personal, social, 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic progress and 
success. Services include workshops and groups on topics such as time man- 
agement, study skills, procrastination prevention, family and relationship is- 
sues, choosing a career, stress management, conflict management, and self- 
esteem/self-development; and clinical services, including crisis intervention 
and brief personal counseling for issues related to college life. The Center offers 
consultation and training programs for student, faculty, and staff groups. Career 
counseling and referral services are available to GW students, faculty, staff, 
alumni, and individuals from the greater Washington community. The Center 
provides self-help pamphlets, books, and tapes through its personal development 
program. Students can apply for tutors through the Peer Tutoring Service, which 
is coordinated by the Center. The Peer Tutoring Service matches tutors and stu- 
dents who are requesting assistance with specific academic courses. All student 
tutors are selected by the faculty and trained by the Center. Further information 
about all services and links to other psychoeducational materials can be obtained 
by visiting the Center's website at http://gwired.gwu.edu/~counsel. 


Career Center 

The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search strate- 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospective 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time job 
listings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (including job search 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interviewing); the career resource 
room; on-campus recruiting; resume referral; resume critiques; the work- 
study program; cooperative education; computer- and Internet-based job re- 
sources; and a credentials service that supports graduate/professional school 
applications. 


International Services Office 

The International Services Office provides services to GW's international stu- 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on a variety of 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, academic 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and information on 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the international 
community; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 
working in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the University 
community on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for stu- 
dents with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by 
injury or illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca 
demic access for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge t0 
the student may include orientation to campus, registration assistance, read’ 
ers, interpreters, scribes, learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and 
equipment, assistance with note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommod& 
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tions, regular advising, and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, al- 
though it is available on a fee basis from other ampus resources. The University 
does not pay for personal attendant care. DSS is located on the 2nd floor of the 
Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times 
by appointment. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular, 
and personal support services for all GW minority students to enhance minor- 
ity student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation 
to the various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural ac- 
tivities and programs that exist on ‹ ampus and in the greater metropolitan area. 
The Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, tutorial 
referrals, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is available 
to address students’ academic and personal concerns. 

The Multicultural Student Services Center also provides a wide range of ser- 
Vices, educational programming, and social and cultural activities to enhance 
the multicultural ideals or cultural heritage, racial understanding, academic ex- 
cellence, and continuous personal development for all students. The Center 
Oversees the Diversity Program Clearinghouse, which supports various pro- 
grams designed to educate the campus in areas of cultural diversity and socio- 
economic issues. The Center houses a resource center with reference books and 
instructional materials, and coordinates various preparatory and precollege 
Programs. 

High School/College Internship Program—The Multicultural Student Ser- 
Vices Center oversees the High School/College Internship Program (HI/SCIP), 
Which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. Par- 
ticipants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance office, 
and decisions are made by the Office of Admissions. 


Student Activities Center 


The Student Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the Univer- 
sity by offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul- 
tural development and school spirit of members of the University community. 
Staff members assist individual students and campus organizations with event 
Planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects. 

Programs and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis- 
tration of student organizations, planning and coordination of major campus 
vents, and oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration, the Presidential 
Administrative Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 
club sports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
Activities Center, and about the various student organizations and committees, 
Сап be obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook. 

Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 
Pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
Student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for activities presented by various campus organizations and encour- 
ages student participation in program planning through involvement in com- 
Mittees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and pub- 
lic relations. 

, Student Government—The George Washington University Student Asso- 
Clation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
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students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate ¢ ommittees, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole. 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
270 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes dining loca- 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference and 
meeting rooms, Information Center, Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, computer 
store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center. 

The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted by the Univer- 
sity Program Board, by academic departments that include the performing arts, 
and by other University organizations. The operation of the Marvin Center is 
overseen by Student and Academic Support Services. 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body composed of 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center's 
staff in the review and development of policies, guidelines, and procedures that 
direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 

The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 
a link between the University and the religious community. The advisors of 
the religious organizations are available for counseling and together constitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious services 
and special observances are also provided for the University community as 
announced. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audito- 
rium and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 
are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other concerts 
are held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith | 
Center. | 


Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major dance concerts, 

informal studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate and have the 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical as 
pects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The 1 niversity Singers, University 
Band, Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses 
or as cocurricular activities. All of these organizations present major perfor 
mances to the University community several times a year, inc luding regular 
winter and spring concerts. Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularlv 
available for parti ipation by all students. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
mittees and in cooperation with other « ampus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theatre—The Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
ànd musicals during the vear on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre. Additional works, inc luding original and experimental 
plavs, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. de- 
Brees for some of their production work. 


Athletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including 
courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming 
pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; rat quetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
and lockers. In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 
of intramural and recreational activities held in the Smith Center and designed 
lo accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Conference. Its intercollegiate varsity teams compete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and gymnastics. 


e 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The major sections that follow describe the undergraduate programs and courses 
offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and 
Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the 
University’s additional programs, services, and administrative units 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College is located just 
three miles from the main campus at Foggy Bottom on the 26-acre « ampus of 
what was formerly Mount Vernon College. GW at MVC offers a distinct envi- 
ronment within the University, and certain of its programs and opportunities 
are offered exclusively there, along with a rich selection of courses that meet 
general curriculum requirements across the University. All academic programs 
offered on the Mount Vernon campus are fully integrated into those of the 
schools of the University, and students' participation in classes and activities 
of the Foggy Bottom campus is encouraged. The University Honors Program is 
expanding to include a new Honors Center on the Mount Vernon campus. 

GW at MVC provides the benefits of small classes, close facultv-student rela- 
tionships, and mentoring and leadership opportunities. While University gen- 
eral curriculum courses at GW at MVC are open to all Foggy Bottom students, 
course registration priority is given to GW at MVC students. Special GW at MVC 
programs and courses are designed particularly for women. 

GW at MVC offers a set of residential experiences under the Elizabeth Somers 
Women's Leadership programs. The following Women's Leadership programs 
are under way or under development: Women in Western Culture, Women in In- 
ternational Leadership, Women in Politics and Policy, Women in the Arts, 
Women in Science and Technology, Women and Health, and Women and Lead- 
ership II. Each provides a one-year living and learning experience that offers a 
set of courses linked around the theme of women's leadership, historical as well 
as contemporary. Thirty women live together in one residence hall at GW at 
MVC, taking several academic courses together. The program is open to GW 
undergraduates, and its courses fulfill certain general requirements in all the 
undergraduate schools. The teaching assistants for the academic courses also 
live together with the students in the residence hall, developing co-curricular 
activities that emphasize the supportive community, tying together the various 
strands of the program. The intent of this program is to create an integrated com- 
munity, which encourages classroom discussions to spill freely over into the 
residence hall. 

The Student Development Center coordinates student and academic support 
services for GW at MVC, including the development of programs and services 
that create a distinctive environment for students on the Mount Vernon cam- 
pus, cooperative programming with the Foggy Bottom « ampus, and the cultiva- 
tion of leadership and community service opportunities for students. 


University Honors Program 


The University Honors Program is an enhanced educational program open to 
students enrolled in any of the undergraduate schools at The George Washing- 
ton University. The Program offers a special series of courses that are designed 
to enhance the education of undergraduate students. Members of the Honors 
Program take one or more of these courses each semester as part of their under- 
graduate course of study. The courses range from small seminars that fulfill 
general curriculum requirements to special, cross-disciplinary courses. 
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In addition, the University Honors Program offers its students special acade- 
mic activities, such as the University Symposium, a weekend-long event that in- 
cludes public lectures, class discussions, and student presentations on a selected 
topic or theme, The Program administers two residential learning programs, the 
Roots of Western Civilization and the Fulbright International Affairs Floor. In 
these residential programs, both Honors and non-Honors first-year students have 
the opportunity to live with students with similar academic interests. Select 
undergraduates may join faculty and graduate students in the University Semi- 
пагѕ Series, a special program overseen by the University Honors Program. 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Enter- 
ing freshmen who are in the top 1096 of their high school class or have achieved 
SAT scores above the 85th percentile may apply to the 1 niversity Honors Pro- 
gram when they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students 
who have achieved a cumulative GPA of 3.4 от higher and have at least four se- 
mesters left before graduating may apply to the program; students may apply at 
the end of September for admission in the spring semester and at the end of Jan- 
uary for admission in the fall semester. The University Honors Program accepts 
à limited number of transfer students who may apply when they seek admis- 
sion to the University. The program has special advisors to help students plan 
their majors and prepare for graduate study and fellowship work. 

Scholastic requirements for remaining in the 1 niversity Honors Program are 
listed under the major head of Honors in the course listings section. 

A complete description of the University Honors Program is given in the Hon- 
ors Program Handbook, available at the Honors Office or through its website: 
http://www gwu.edu/-uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list 
of current classes and activities of the Honors Program. 


Enosinian Scholars 


Named for the first undergraduate academic society established at The George 
Washington niversity in 1822, the Enosinian Scholars Program is a special 
senior-year thesis program that requires two semesters of research, a written the- 
sis, and an oral examination with outside reviewers. Students in the Enosinian 
Scholars Program may also pursue Special Honors in their department or pro- 
gram. The University Honors Program administers the Enosinian Scholars 
Program. Admissions to the Enosinian Scholars Program is by application; 
check with the University Honors Program Office. 


Residential Educational Programs 


The University offers several enhanced programs in which 15 to 30 first-year 
Students reside together on one floor of a residence hall and take a common class 
Or series of classes. In most cases, the program is lead by a graduate teaching as- 
Sistant who resides with the students. The programs currently offered by the 
University follow (sponsors are listed in parentheses): Roots of Western Civi- 
lization (Universitv Honors Program), JWF International Affairs (University 
Honors Program/Elliott School of International Affairs), Politics and Values 
(Political Science Department), and Elizabeth Somers Women's Leadership 
Programs (Mount Vernon Campus Dean's Office). Further information about 
any program may be obtained from its sponsor. 


Joint Degree Programs 


Several joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bach- 
elor's/master's programs include the B.S./M.A. in economics, the B.S./M.S. in 
Systems engineering/engineering management, the B.A./M.A. in art or psychol- 
ову/агі therapy, the B.S./M.S. in chemical toxicology (chemistry/forensic sci- 
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ences), and the B.B.A./M.S.LS.T., B.B.A./M.T.A., and B.B.A./M.P.A. See the 
department or school concerned for specific program requirements. 

Two joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor of 
Medicine degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. program described under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, and the early selection program described under 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
sity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be eli- 
gible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields generally 
consist of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon sat- 
isfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study 
and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's tran- 
script. For further information, see the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study” 
available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 


Summer, Special, and International Programs 


Through the Office of Summer, Special, and International Pre grams, courses are 
offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the University. 
During the summer the University also offers special programs that are not 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day 
and evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring 
semester may register for the following Summer Sessions without special ap- 
plication. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from the appro- 
priate school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a 
degree at the University may apply through the "Quick Entry" process 
described in the Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statement 
concerning summer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Study Abroad Programs 


Students who wish to study abroad during the academic year should check with 
the office of the dean of their school or the Office for Study Abroad. Credits 
earned with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at 
George Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done 
previously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required 
forms by the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. 
In addition to academic year programs, study abroad is available at varying 
locations during the summer. Information on summer programs abroad is 
available in the GW Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Univer- 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Eleven universities in the Wash- 
ington area—American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet 
University, George Mason University, George Washington Univ ersity, George- 
town University, Howard University, Marymount University, Southeastern 
University, the University of the District of Columbia, and the University of 
Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 
use of their respective facilities; Trinity College is an associate member of the 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of 
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these institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings 
the particular courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to reg- 
ulations of the school in which the student is enrolled. Partic ipation is limited 
to degree candidates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, 
xcept for LL.M. candidates, See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations 
and information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the in- 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
Visited institutions. 

George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
in the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro- 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
University. Scholarships are available. Those interested should contact the 
ROTC enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such 
Courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet de- 
Bree requirements at George Washington University; prior approval is required 
by the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


The University Libraries 


The George Washington University is a member of the Association of Research 
Libraries. The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin 
Gelman Library (the general library of the University) and in the Jacob Burns 
Law Library and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. 

These collections contain some 2 million volumes. University appropriations 
Supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in the social 
Sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from many sources 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 
libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the 
GW Information System, Gelman home page, and at library service desks. Indi- 
vidual and class instruction in the use of the library and orientation to library 
facilities are given by librarians upon request as well as through print, media, 
and computer-assisted instruction. The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular 
and research needs and interests of the students. Through computerized 
searches of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re- 
Search materials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff 
assists all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Wash- 
ington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Students, faculty, and staff at George Washington University (except law and 
medical students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six 
Other academic institutions in the Washington Research Library Consortium 
(WRLC). Students may also obtain books and journal articles on interlibrary 
loan from other libraries in the area and throughout the United States. 

ALADIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com- 
bined on-line catalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil- 
lion records, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes, and full 
lexts. ALADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the libraries as 
Well as remotely from on and off campus. 


Information Technology Services 


Information Technology (IT) Services provides technical assistance and train- 
Ing to users of technology within the GW community. Students, faculty, and 
Staff are eligible to receive electronic mail accounts through IT Services. A 
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variety of training options include free seminars on commonly used systems, 
walk-in and over-the-phone assistance, and a virtual help desk. 


Center for Academic Technologies 


The Center for Academic Technologies supports all aspects of instruction, in- 
cluding assisting faculty in the development of new tea hing approaches and 
materials and the operation of the University's many technology-enhanced 
classrooms and computer laboratories, which are available to all students for 
class projects and individual research. 


GW Television 


The primary television and multimedia resource of the University is GW Tele- 
vision, a state-of-the-art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW 
Television develops courses and programs in cooperation with academic de- 
partments and outside clients for distribution on and off campus over various 
satellite and cable networks and in multimedia and web-based formats; pro- 
duces videotapes and CD-ROMs for class use and for continuing professional 
education; offers national and international satellite videoconferencing and 
point-to-point interactive compressed video teleconferencing, and can deliver 
programming to many on-campus locations; manages compressed video links 
between remote campus locations; operates George Washington University Cable 
Television (CTV). 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. Stu- 
dents are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to ex- 
press ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pro- 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide 
range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen- 
tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 
speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired in- 
dividuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing. 


Honor Societies 


Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given aca- 
demic fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Delta Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha 
Alpha, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma Iota Rho, 
and Tau Beta Pi. The freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified 
students in all undergraduate programs. 


Prizes 


The following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowed funds 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The many 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rather 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commencement 
program when information is provided in time for publication. 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for scholarship and 
Service. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating senior 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant 
contributions to the School and the University. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most out- 
standing student in German languages and literatures. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi- 
denced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica- 
lions of mind and character as to give promise of future achievement. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
Who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
Braduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Management and 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
Student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
Submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
the study of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked 
aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
In the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which 
the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of 
Columbian College who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
ànd awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad- 
Vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 

Citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
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in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni- 
tion of his wife’s distinguished record at and service to the University, on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member, Awarded annually to 
an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize “es- 
tablished by friends because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to that 
student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal ability in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating se- 
nior for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to the 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high- 
est average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inter- 
national business, or public accounting. 

Harmon Choral Prize—Established in 1986 in memory of Dr. Robert H. Har- 
mon, director of the Glee Club from 1924 to 1964, by his brother Bishop Nolan 
Harmon and the GW Department of Music. Awarded annually to one or two 
students who have made outstanding contributions to the choral programs. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distin- 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 


John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
Department of Classics. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College to the senior student ma- 
joring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 

The Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee 
of faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor’s degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
affairs, 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog- 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige 
to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
Class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
One in aquarelle painting. 

Sylvia S. Speck Prize—Awarded to a graduating senior for exemplary aca- 
demic achievement in English literature. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
of sculpture. 

. James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the high- 
est average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
Student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
Who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
World." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. 
l'he University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 


GW Alumni Association 
l'he objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
Clate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 


Spee ie 
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Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
versity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
ship; in the case of the Office of University Students, however, only the “15 
credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class” require- 
ment applies. Graduates of Center for Professional Dex elopment certificate pro- 
grams are also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following reg- 
ulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the school in which 
they are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any 
other reason, are not registered at the University for one semester or more, may 
reenter and continue work only under the regulations and requirements in force 
at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
mation on an application for admission or any other University document, the 
student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the University, the student may be subject to 
dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by spe- 
cial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


Registration 
Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students in good 
standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the school in which they are 
registered in this University, With the exception of students enrolled in joint 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the University requires 
the written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra- 
tion is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration published in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is sus- 
pended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Reg- 
istration in a given course may be denied students in the Office of University 
Students when space is needed for degree candidates. 
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New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligi- 
ble for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the 1 niversity who 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately pre- 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 
register assuming good standing and enrollment in a ‹ ontinuing program 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not ¢ omplete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. Stu- 
dents who do not complete their financial obligations in a timely manner may 
be deregistered and will not be permitted to attend class. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium 
registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Regis- 
trar. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the 
approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institu- 
tion where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and 
Whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the 
Registrar. Detailed information conc erning Consortium policy and procedures 
is printed in the Schedule of Classes 


Student Status 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
Credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 6 to 11 hours are con- 
sidered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 

Generally, a student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit 
hours, a junior upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon comple- 
on of 90 credit hours. 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are officially registered. 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for 
undue absence. A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes dur- 
ing the period of suspension. Students аге held responsible for all of the work 
of the courses in which they are registered, and all absences must be excused 
by the instructor before provision is made to make up the work missed. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the school in 
Which they are registered may be dismissed from the University. 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, 
Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized 
Withdrawal: Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades 
that may be assigned аге A~, В+, B—, C+, C-, D+, and D—. Except for courses 
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that specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a de- 
gree at this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better 
was received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must be 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the sym- 
bol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) 
will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work of 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of Г may be recorded if a 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the 
work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such rea- 
sons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only 
if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the ¢ ourse have been 
satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfacto- 
rily explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in 
will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that 
instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The symbol of Z is assigned 
when students are registered for a course that they have not attended or have at- 
tended only briefly, and in which they have done no graded work. At the end 
of the academic year, students' records will be reviewed: if there is more than 
one Z per semester, the student's record will be encumbered until released by 
the student's advisor or academic dean. The symbol of Z is not a grade but an 
administrative notation. 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


When work for the course is completed and a grade change turned in to the 
Office of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of I cannot be removed from the transcript. 
For more information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the 
regulations of the school concerned. 


The Grade-Point Average 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by di- 
viding the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for which the 
student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. The 
grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3: B, 3.0: B 
2.7; C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; С-, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; D-, .7; Е, 0, for each credit hour for 
which the student has registered in a degree program. Although credit value for 
a course in which a grade of F is earned appears on the transcript for the pur- 
pose of calculating the grade-point average, no academic credit is awarded. In 
the case of a student who is allowed to repeat à course, the first grade received 
remains on the student's record and is included in the grade-point average. 
Courses marked CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the 
average, except that courses marked / will be considered when a final grade is 
recorded. With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at 
other institutions are not considered in computing the grade-point average. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of the 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Use of Correct English 


A report regarding any student whose written or spoken English in any course 
is unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the dean of the school, who 
may assign supplementary work, without academic credit. varying with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regu- 
lar tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Academic Integrity 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the ‹ ommunity are 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
ure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
honesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
channels. 

. Copies of the University Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the 
following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, and 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Re- 
*ponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
Including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
Offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
Include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
in another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements appli- 
Cable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
Published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in 
а manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the school in which the student is registered. A grade of W will be 
тесогдеа on the student's academic record. Each school of the University sets 
deadline dates for each semester concerning withdrawal. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
tefund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with- 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School—A student may not substitute one course for an- 
Other or change status from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the 
Approval of the dean of the school in which he or she is registered. Change from 
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one major field to another within the same college or school may be made with 
the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 
must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by the 
office concerned. Students transferring within the University are advised to 
study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation Requirements 
and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 
credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, must be com- 
pleted while registered in the school from which the degree is sought. Upon 
transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly 
the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 45 credit hours earned 
through the Office of University Students may be applied toward a bachelor’s 
degree in the degree-granting schools of the | Iniversity. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 
in accordance with the regulations of the school concerned. 


Auditing 

A person who has been admitted to the University may be registered, with the 
permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic « redit). An 
auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A student 
who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition is 
charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned to- 
ward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simi- 
lar period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the student 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A nominal fee is 
charged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of transcripts are mailed to 
students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial trans ripts are not issued. 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu- 
dent is considered to be continuously enrolled when registered for courses or 
when engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow- 
ing, with the prior approval of the school in which the student is enrolled: co- 
operative work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institu- 
tion with prior approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; 
completion of outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete or 
In Progress was received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instruc- 
tional activities unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited 
to one year. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University | 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must 
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apply for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regu- 
lations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it ne essary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
gree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar vear. A degree student who discon- 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
Subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Name of Record 


À student's name of record includes the first name, middle initial or full mid- 
dle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be used. The Universitv 
Will change the name of a ‹ urrently enrolled student on its official records but 
Will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for the change. The diploma is 
awarded under the official name of record at the time of graduation. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are ‹ onferred in January, May, and August. To be recommended by the 
faculty for graduation a student must have met the admission requirements of 
the school in which registered; completed satisfactorily the s holarship, cur- 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree as stated in this bul- 
letin; filed an application for graduation by the published deadline date: and be 
free from all indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the se- 
Mester or summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred, 
and all degree requirements must be « ompleted by the last day of final exami- 
nations for that semester or summer session. 

Participation in the Commencement Ceremony—Partic ipation in the annual 
commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the preceding fall 
Semester or summer session. Students. graduate or undergraduate, who need no 
More than 9 credit hours credit to c omplete their degree requirements, may par 
licipate in May commencement ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation 
that they will be able to obtain the needed credits during the following summer 
The maximum of 9 credit hours is firm and not subject to petition. Summer 
8taduates who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must apply for grad- 
uation no later than February 1. Students who apply after the published dead- 
ines are not guaranteed commencement materials and may not be listed in the 
Commencement program. 


Honors 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose ac ademic 
lecords give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point average de- 
termines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude. 
3.6-3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8-4.0 The grade-point average includes all 
Course work ( ompleted at GW. To be eligible for an honors designation, a stu- 
dent must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 

The grade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
lonors designation is entered on the trans ript and diploma of those students 


Who earn an honors designation. If Latin honors are entered in the ‹ ommence- 
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ment program, honors status will be determined on the basis of work completed 
by the end of the seventh term and entered only for those students who have 
completed seven-eighths of the credit hours required for the degree. Latin hon- 
ors indicated on the diploma are calculated on the basis of all course work com- 
pleted. The diploma and transcript are the official indication that a degree was 
conferred and Latin honors awarded. 


Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommen- 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following re- 
quirements: (1) Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as may be set at the time the can- 
didacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one-half of the courses required for 
the degree must have been completed at GW. (4) The specific requirement of the 
school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—grades of A or B in 50 percent of the 
courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science or the 
School of Business and Public Management—a grade-point average of at least 
3.0 on all course work taken at GW; (c) the Elliott School of International 
Affairs—a grade-point average of at least 3.4 on all course work taken at GW. 
Special honors awards appear on the transcript. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
versity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
browse. Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the library and to 
borrow books. 

Any book that circulates is subject to recall by the library if needed for re- 
serve or requested by another user after a minimum of 20 days. Reserve books 
must be used in the library, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight 
use two hours before closing time. Transcripts of grades are withheld until 


a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books returned and any | 


fines paid. 
All students using the University’s Gelman Library are expected to be famil- 
iar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks. 


Right to Dismiss Students 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules and Programs 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and 
fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may 
determine. The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs 
without notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
policies governing access to and release of student education records main- 
tained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords students cer- 
tain rights with respect to their education records. These rights include: 


| 


| 


1. The right to inspect and review the student's education rec ord within 45 


days of the day the | niversity receives a request for access. Students should 
Submit to the University Registrar, dean, head of the academii department, or 
Other appropriate official written requests that identify the record(s) they wish 
to inspect. The University official will make arrangements for access and notify 
the student of the time and place where the records may be inspected. If the 
records are not maintained by the University official to whom the request was 
submitted, that official shall advise the student of the correct official to whom 
the request should be addressed. 

rhe right to request the amendment of the student's edu ation records that 
student believes are inaccurate or misleading. Students mav ask the 1 ni 
Versity to amend a record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading. They 
should write the University offi ial responsible for the record, clearly identify 


the 


the part of the record they want changed, and specify why it is inaccurate oi 
misleading. If the University decides not to amend the record as г quested by 
the student, the University will notify the student of the decision and advise the 
Student of his or her right to a hearing regarding the request for amendment. Ad- 
ditional information regarding the hearing procedures will be provided to the 
Student when notified of the right to a hearing. 

3. The right to consent to disclosures of personally identifiable information 
Contained in the student's education records, exc ept to the extent that FERPA 
authorizes disclosure without consent. One ex eption that permits disclosure 
Without consent is disclosure to school offic ials with legitimate educational in- 
terests. A school official is a person employed by the University in an adminis 
trative. supervisory, academic, researc h, or support staff position (including law 
enforcement unit personnel and health staff); a person or company with whom 
the University has ‹ ontracted (such as an attorney, auditor, or collection agent); 
“ Person serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving on an official 
Committee, such as a dis iplinary or grievance committee, or assisting another 
School official in performing his or her tasks. A school official has a legitimate 
educational interest if the official needs to review an education record in order 
to fulfill his or her professional responsibility. Upon request, the University 
discloses education rec ords without consent to officials of another school in 
Which a student seeks or intends to enroll. 

4. The right to file a « omplaint with the U.S. Department of Education con- 
cerning alleged failures by the University to « omply with the requirements of 
FERPA, Complaints should be filed in writing to Family Policy Compliance 
Office, U.S. Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW.. Washing- 
ton, DC 20202-4605. 


The { 


niversity may release the following directory information upon request: 
name 


local address, telephone number and e-mail address: name and address 
of emergency contact; dates of attendance; school of enrollment: field of study; 
enrollment status; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors rec eived; partic- 
‘pation in Universitv-re ognized organizations and activities (inc luding inter- 
Collegiate athletic s); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams. 
A student w ho does not wish such directory information released must file writ- 
len notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each 
Semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student in- 
Ormation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, 
available in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


>», TT 
I roperty Responsibility 
The 1 


ч niversity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
"Ounc 


1 Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 


4 
Ф 
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University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, inc luding violation of those 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
the academic community should know that administrative ac tion, which may 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, of 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Dean L.A. Lefton 
Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 
Associate Deans I ‚С. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian. 
K. Moreland, M.A.P. Saunders, C.H. Sterling 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College. the original college of liberal 
arts and sciences of The George Washington University, has been the ‹ orner- 
Stone of the campus community. A successor to Columbian College, the 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences today houses all undergraduate and 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences offering bachelor's, master's, and 
doctoral degrees. With a full-time facultv of about 375, the Coll ge offers its 
4,400 undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well 
48 Opportunities for professional and pre-professional education in manv fields 
and for internships in a stimulating urban environment. 

The rich and diverse arts and sciences ‹ urriculum is designed to strengthen 
the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand the social, 
Cultural, and physical environment. This purpose is acc omplished through 
the study of various dist iplines—the humanities, the social sciences. and the 
Mathematical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College 
Braduates are well prepared for a wide range of careers or for more specialized 
Professional and graduate education. Students mav elect one of 45 depart- 
Mental majors, or they may elect double majors, interdis¢ iplinary majors, or in 
dividualized degree programs. Special curricular guidance is given to students 
Planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian College offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts. and Bachelor of 
Music, In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two 
SeVen-year curriculums leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine and the Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Dox tor of Medicine are 
Offered. 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. Note that some courses outside Columbian 
College (notably exercise and sport activities courses) do not count toward the 
120-credit requirement. General curriculum, major, and other requirements de- 
Scribed below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major during the sophomore year. A student will 
normally declare a major in the third full-time semester but not later than the 
Tegistration period during the fourth full-time semester or the semester follow- 
Ing completion of 45 credit hours, whichever « omes first. A student may change 

© major with the consent of the dean and of the department or committee con- 
cerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at 

le time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work must be taken 
Outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not apply to 
t le Bachelor of Fine Arts or the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curric ulums.) 

‘ See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade-point average is computed. See Scholarship Performance 
In the Major, below, for requirements applicable specific ally to major programs. 

All students, inc luding those transferring from other institutions or from an- 
Other school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly or 


Pubstantiallv met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College 
stated below. 
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Residence 


Students must complete 45 of the final 60 hours toward the degree in the Col- 
lege, including at least 12 hours of course work at the 100 level in the major field. 
(Students approved for study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in 
the College.) Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval 
of the dean, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. 
Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester or summer sessions immediately 
prior to admission to degree candidacy in Columbian College are counted as 


courses in residence. 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester. A CCAS advising hold prevents registration 
until students have consulted with their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian College participate in an advising system 
designed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of thé 
faculty. In this advising system, all freshmen must register for CCAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the students' academic advisor until they declare à 
major. CCAS 1 is required for all new freshmen; it will be graded, but only with 
the grades of P or NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required 
for the B.A., B.F.A., or B.S. or toward the 129 credits required for the B.Mus. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of theif 
major department. Such faculty advising in the major will occur no later than 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se 
mester following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. Trans 
fer students without declared majors will receive advising from an advisor Їй 
the College's Oxborough Student Services Center, while those with majors will 
be advised by their major department. Professional advisors are available year 
round in the School's Oxborough Student Services Center for academic assis 
tance and for an accurate appraisal of procedural issues that may arise in any 
student's program of study. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the School's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with 
advanced students who have been specially trained to help students makê 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory 
of peer advisors is available from the Oxborough Student Services Center. 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students: 
the Counseling Center, Disability Support Services, the Multicultural Studeni 
Services Center, and the International Services office. 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen who receive mid: 
semester warnings from their professors, should immediately consult with theif 
professor or advisor in order to develop a plan for overcoming their problem 
The Writing Center in the English Department and the Math Lab in the Mathe 
matics Department both offer walk-in and by-appointment assistance; peer tt 
tors and study skills workshops are available through the Counseling Center. 


Academic Work Load 

To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits thé) 
student's work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not o 
probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours (the 18th and all sub] 
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sequent hours require additional tuition charges). A full-time student who, dur- 
ing the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below B— and 
has earned grades of A or A— in three courses totaling at least 9 credit hours 
may take 21 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week should not 
attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours per summer 
Session. The amount of work taken bv a student on probation will be limited by 
the Student Appeals Committee. 


Academic Standing 


À student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
Standing. 


bi The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica- 
ле 


to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) dur- 
ing the fall or spring semester. (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer ses- 
*lons are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a "semester" being considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued.) 

Probation—A student whose « umulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 

Jut 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours w ill be placed 
Оп probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 
13 credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 
Probation, the student's grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
Still on probation after two semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student 
^ppeals Committee (see below). 
Suspension—The follow ing circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
(1) à cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum of 
24 credit hours; (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or 
More after two successive semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
Оп probation. The Student Appeals Committee may continue a student on pro- 
ation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during 
le probationary period and sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way 
ofa Statement of appeal, is offered by the student 


The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 
Mester 


. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those govern- 
Ine 1 
o 


undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking 
readmission must submit evidence to the Student Appeals Committee of 
Conduct during absence from the University that indicates that the student 
Will profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor s holarship 
Will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
t làn 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warn- 
Ing notice at the end of the semester and will be required to take corrective 
Measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours) 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semes- 
ter, instructors file in the Oxborough Student Services Center the names 
of freshmen who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of w arning is sent to 
16 student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning consti- 


tutac s У - 
utes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest 


Opportunity. 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


l'he name of 
Work in 
nore 


any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course 
any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or 
with no grades below B— will be placed on the Dean’s List for that semes- 
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ter. A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum o 
other courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor аг 
the credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of Nû 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean’s List. 

The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon completion of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 
graduation will be placed on the Dean’s Commendation List. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of proce 
dures established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when 
dropping a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course 
during the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of 
classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript: 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student 
presents a petition to the dean and receives permission. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
described under University Regulations. A Columbian College undergraduate 
will only be granted a grade of I when a written contract has been made between 
the faculty member and the student. 

Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later tha? 
one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the semesta 
or summer session in which the grade of I was assigned. When work for thé 
course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of J, fol 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript 
A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becomes an If 
The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by tak 
ing its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the Student 
Appeals Committee for additional time in which to complete the work of thé 
course. Such petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment @ 


the grade of I. 


Pass/No Pass Option 

A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester for* 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more tha! 
four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, als? 
receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other cours® 
normally using such grades. Under no circumstances may a student chang 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of tht 
eighth week of class. Courses required for the College's general curriculum 1€ 
quirements or in the student's major or minor field (inc luding those courses 1 
quired for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken @ 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until tfi 
second semester of enrollment in this University. 


Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally 


‚ no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each « ourse. In exceptional circumstances, how- 


ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean, 


a 
Student may regist« 


'r for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain ap- 
Propriate 100-level courses within the College by doing a significant amount of 
extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated ‹ apacity, with a special interest in the sub 
ject matter of a regularly listed course. may be permitted to take tutorial study 
In residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with 
the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific hours of credit designated for 
each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular 
Conferences between the student and instructor. 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 


15 credit hours in Servic e-Learning Program courses mav be 
Credited towar 


1 bachelor's degrees in Columbian College 


4 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


No more th 


Columbian 
With 


an 18 credit hours of courses in schools of the 1 niversity other than 
College may count toward the 120 « redits required for graduation 
a bachelor's degree in Columbian College. Pursuing a secondarv field may 
Increase the 18-hour limit, with permission of the dean. 

Noc redit toward the degree is allowed for exercise and sport activities courses. 
“О more than 45 credit hours of courses « ompleted by a student while in non- 
degree status in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward a 
“egree in Columbian College. 


Naval Science For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 


erve Officers raining Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruc tion 


Note that not all Naval S ience courses count toward the 120 credit hours 
l'équired for the degree. 
lacement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 
Prelim: ^ a к 
reliminary Placement Examinations 
Some "dar ; М : i А ; 
Эте departments in Columbian College, including mathematics and all for- 
e Р ^ ? p 
ign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level of 
dies ‘ency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appr. ч one 
PPropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no ‹ harge to the student 
Ог n]; r / : 
г placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 


VDase r à 
YPàssed or waived as a result of these tests. 
English... 


" Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed 
) Waive 


the Engl 10 requirement. 

‘inglish as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 
ange” Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
ў ыо м ishes to continue at GW the language begun in high sc hool must take 
Greek iy нх examination, which is offered in Arabic ‚ Chinese, Frenc h, German, 
competi: геу, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Russian, and Spanish. Upon 

lon of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

ire atic 5 -Students who wish to register in Math 20, 31, or 51 are re- 

indicated lor to registration, to take a plac ement examination or to have achieved 
“ea scores on the SAT II in mathematics. 


AS et 
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Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned, a maximum of 30 
credit hours may be assigned for any combination of the following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) —See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient bac kground 
to have a reasonable command of the subject matter, Departments reserve the 
right to deny such requests. Assigning credit by special departmental 
examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours’ duration. A 
fee is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of each course 
examination. 

Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first two 
years of college-level courses in a native language other than English. A student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 
subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Some departments in Columbian College, including English and History, offer 
periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may 
be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. Specific departments 
should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


With the exception of entering students in the College’s School of Media and 
Public Affairs, all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science are admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they de 
clare a major field. Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Music candidates are 
admitted directly into the departmental curriculum. 

General curriculum requirements are established by the Arts and Sciences) 
faculty as a whole and administered through its elected committees. Students 
must demonstrate that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth and di 
versity of the arts and sciences. Students will typically fulfill these requirement 
by taking the required number of GW courses in seven categories. Students maj 
also fulfill these requirements in the following ways: (1) transfer credit fot 
equivalent courses from an accredited institution: (2) credit earned by means @ 
AP, IB, or other nationally approved examination programs; (3) or by waiver ex 
aminations such as SAT II or ACT subject tests, ex ept in foreign languages. (Set 
Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement under Admissions in this ВШ 
letin.) The seven categories are listed below. No course mav fulfill a requirement 
in more than one of the seven categories. The des ription of each category ilf 
cludes a rationale particularly. Please consult the Oxborough Student Service 
Center for a list of courses appropriate for freshmen. 

1. Literacy—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses in introduc tory English composition. For thé 
academic world and beyond, students develop their ability to write effectively 
and to read with a high level of comprehension. 

2. Quantitative and Logical Reasoning—two courses (6 hours) 

Students must take two courses from the fields of mathematics, logic, and stë 
tistics. (Note that Math 3 is considered remedial and does not satisfy this Iê 


quirement. Two statistics courses oi Vi it CS Ci 6 1 аге reiated 
in subje t matter may not be taker ee the tes precedi the ITSt sts 
under Statistics and under 'emati 1 the Courses of Inst 1 t 1 of 
this Bulletin | Argumentation and quantitative evider e play important roles її 
Social discourse Students enhance their capacitv to think and criti 
cally and to reason symbolically or with numerical data 
3. Natural Sciences three laboratory courses (9 | 8 
Students must take three courses with laboratories at least tw ft f и 
Ing fields biology uding biological anth pologi 1 istry, geology, a 
Physics (in luding astronomy). The health, security ind economic well-being 
Of our soi lety are linked to a scientific illy literate izenry. otudents explore the 
fundamental principles of the natural world а 1 see how the t 5 n 
Careful observation and experimentatio ot only help develop techni | 
but also lead to a deeper understanding of the univers | 
4. Sor ial and Behavioral Si lences—two courses (6 hoi 
Students must take two ( JUTSES In ¢ 1€ П ) f the f І и g П IS ‹ iti i | І 
pology [except biologii al anthr logy nicati t if 
phy, linguisti s, media and pi affairs, polit | lem ps eect 
and hearing and sociology [ini ng hu Structure lpr MT | 
In society and personality shay public ¢ its i the beha I LIVI | 
ind groups Student: explore empirical result he ] it 1 tl np! І 
Cations of these results for social and behavior: Sut u el a in af | 
Preciation for theory ind methods of analysis, evidence | Lin thes 1 
and behavioral s iences ht 
‚ 5. Creative and Р rforming Arts—(3 hours li 
Students must take three credits ne of the following fields rts, creati 
Writing, dance performance. elei tror ] { $ 
Performance, а single instrument, ог а sin t ! theatre perf 
mance. Imagination and its expression plays an important 1 the tura 
life of the society l'hrough courses that require pa avon in à creative or 
Performing art. students gain insight into the interactions a erials, ta 
01, and imagination, and develop sensitivity to the diverse el ts inv ed 
'D the arts 
{ б. Humanities four courses (12 hours) 
Students must take four courses in at least tu ft n ds: Ameri 
“ап Studies. , lassical studies, literatures in I iglish, foreign literature their 
Original language and in translation, history (includi 5 tne history and appre 
“lation of art, dance, music, and um les, ] sophy (except 
„ 8C), religion, and women's studie humanities express the ideas, aspira 
‘ons, and values of individuals and the societies in which the y live. Through 
| 


Curses in the 


humanities, students ¢ xperience the ric} 
ind Stories that have shaped the world 
b Foreign Languages and Cultures—two co irses (6 
"udents must take two ( ourses in one language other t 
а the level at which they place, or students must tak h 
Oreign ( ultures from the fields of anthropology hist 
„guages and literatures, East Asian lar guages 
avic languages and literatures, geography, h y, hi 
Jfairs, music, political science, religion, Romance lar 


пау OI 
Secon, 
1 re] 
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nen's studies. In our increasingly 
1 language or another ( ulture is 
ation to the world Students must 
Tes in order 
“Toss cultural 
lVersity. 
St of fore 


st 
and national boundaries. an« 


ign culture courses. 


The Oxborough Student Serv ices Ce 
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multic ultural soc lety 
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to help develop this understanding, to facilitate ‹ 


gain an appreciation for cultural 
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ness of ideas. tr iditions. 


> hours 
English, beginning 
Ses in aspects of 
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The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must receive academic guidance from 
a faculty advisor in the major-field department and submit a Declaration of 
Major form, signed by the major-field advisor, to the Oxborough Student Ser- 
vices Center. The Declaration of Major form must be submitted no later than 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se- 
mester following the completion of 45 credit hours (whichever comes first). NO 
student is considered to have declared a major until this process is completed. 
Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the 
major-field department. In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form 
assures the student of admission to the major declared; however, if space, 
equipment, or other requirements compel a department or major program t0 
limit the number of students in that major, admission to the major may be on 8 
selective or space-available basis. Majors that require admission are communi 
cation, electronic media, journalism, and political communication. Once stu 
dents declare their major, they must receive academic guidance from a faculty 
advisor in the major field in order to register for all subsequent semesters. 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelot 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 

AII fields listed below (except Environmental Science and Statistics) may lead 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of Science degree may be elected iff 
those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


American Studies *Geoscience 

Anthropology German Language and Literature 
* Applied Mathematics History 

Archaeology Human Services 

Art History Japanese Language and Literatur 
Art History and Fine Arts Journalism 

*Biology Judaic Studies 

*Chemistry *Mathematics 

Chinese Language and Literature Music 

Classical Humanities Philosophy 

Communication *Physics 

Criminal Justice Political Communication 

Dance Political Science 

Dramatic Literature Program in the Liberal Arts 
Early Modern European Studies Psychology 

*Economics Religion 

Electronic Media Russian Language and Literature 
English Sociology 

English and Creative Writing Spanish-American Literature 
*Environmental Science Spanish Language and Literatul® 
Environmental Studies Speech and Hearing Science 
Fine Arts *Statistics 

French Language and Literature Theatre 

Geography Women's Studies 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainme? 
of grades no lower than C- in the minimum required 100-level courses take! 
in the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+, D, or D— in a 100-leV 


Course specifically required in the major, the maior department or program may 


permit the course to satisfy a curricular requirement even though it would not 


normally count toward the minimum number 


of hours re juired for the major 
However, 


the department or program may instead req 


uire the student to r« peat 
the course until a satisfactory grade (( 


or better) is earned tment 
Chair or program director must authorize such repetition in ie Ox 


borough Student Services Center before the student m: 
Once the student has ‹ ompleted the course with a 


i satisfactory grade, credit hours 


iy register a second time.) 


earned the first time the course was taken w ill 
er of hours required in the major. Credit 
toward the degree, 


count toward the minim im num 
earned for th« repetition will n и count 


The minimum specific requirements for majors are listed 
under the department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The chair of the 
} 
| 


“epartment, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted before 


registration concerning the student's program of « ourses; the entire program, 
Including electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also 


expected to consult a departmental advisor in all matters affectin 
of studies, such as cl 
Some 


Cluding ( 


g the program 


ianges, substitutions, or withdrawals. 
majors require satisfactory completion of entry proficiency, or con 
'xaminations in addition to courses 


Double Majors 


À student who completes the requirements of two major fields in ( olumbian Col- 
ере (for example, mathematics and physics, or history and economics) may 
Braduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in 
the two departments concerned and of 


0 
1 I 


ficially declare both majors on the Dec- 
aration of Major form available in the Oxborough Student Services Center. A 
‘Olumbian College student may pursue two m 


iajors at the same time, even 
ough one is toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. A major field 
‘Olumbian College cannot be combined 


degre 


( 


in 
with a major field offered bv another 
e-granting unit of the University, with the exception of the Elliott School 
A Columbian College student (whether in a B.A. or B.S program) may pur- 
Sue a second major in the Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs provided that 
Permission to do so has been obtained from the appropriate administrative of 
'Cé of the Elliott School. Students in the Elliott School may also tak 
Major (but only toward a B.A. and excluding majors in com 
tronic media, journalism, and political communication) 

Students wishing to pursue this option must request approval through the ap 
Propriate department and the Columbian College’s Oxborough Student Ser 
vices Center, In all cases, students must omplete the major in their own school 
in Order to graduate. A second major in the Elliott Sc} 

‘Olumbian College major but may not substitute 


^ а Sex ond 
munication, elec- 


in Columbian College. 


1001 may supplement the 

for it 

I Lis ai 

nterdisciplinary Programs 
Regular 
Aodern Ei 

clo 

al Comm 


Interdisciplinary Programs Programs include Archaeology, Early 


iropean Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, and Politi- 
inication 
| Special Interdisciplinary Programs—Students who find 
Торт 

о 


(ет ит Suited to their individual educational goals тау propose a s 
erdisciplinar 


y major program, in consultation witl 
advisors. Onh 


considere 
Student 


no existing major or 
cial in- 
1 appropriate departmental 
programs with valid and clearly defined 
d for approval. 


academic goals will be 


S with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible for 
к һ programs. Normally, the proposed program of study mus 

Proval by the end of the first semester of the junior year 
) Approval of the proposed program rests with the Student Appeals Committee. 
Vhich Must also approve the proposed name of the | 


t be submitted for 


rogram and the composition 
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of the committee that will oversee it. At least 45 credit hours of the program 
must be completed in Columbian College. Because of the broad scope of an 
interdisciplinary program, it may not be part of a double major. 

At the discretion of the committee overseeing the program, the student must 
either write an acceptable senior thesis or pass a comprehensive examination 
in the last semester of study toward the degree. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—This program is designed to provide a general ed- 
ucation in the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. 
It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance with each of the 
three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate à 
broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. For cur 
riculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested in 8 
minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and 
declare both major and minor programs on the Declaration of Major form avail- 
able in the Oxborough Student Services Center. 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done if 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in 100-level courses, includ 
ing such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institution 
Courses passed with a grade below C- may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of 
credit hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other thal 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same cur 
ricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

Undergraduates in other schools of the University may pursue major require 
ments to earn a secondary field when there is no appropriate minor. 

Minors are available in the following fields: 


Africana Studies Fine Arts 

American Studies French Language and Literature 
Applied Ethics General Anthropology 
Archaeology Geography 

Art History Geoscience 

Art History and Fine Arts German Language and Literature 
Biological Anthropology History 

Biology Human Services 

ipenisur | Italian Language and Literature 
Chinese Language and Literature apanese Language « Aterature 
Classical Humanities ne aptid 
Communication Journalism 

Creative Writing Judaic Studies 

Criminal Justice Korean Language and Literature 
Cross-Cultural Communication Legal Assistant Program 

Dance Linguistics 

Early Modern European Studies Mathematics 

Economics Music | 
Electronic Media Peace Studies | 
English Philosophy 


Film Studies Physics 
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Political Science Spanish Language and Literature 


| | ү 


1 
Psychology Speech and Hearing | 
Religion Statistics | үй 
Russian Language and Literature Theatre 


Ѕосіо‹ ultural Anthropology Women’s Studi 
Sociology 


es 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College 
Columbian College minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted 
Columbian College students in other schools of the I Iniversity. Secondary fields 
are available in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, the School of Public Health and Health Services, and the Elliott School 
Of International Affairs. Columbian College students are limit 


of hours they may take in courses outside the Schox 
credit" 


lay pursue 


XT ш 


ed in the number Ub tn 
1 (so-called "professional | | “| 


courses). Refer to Courses Outside Columbian College, above 


. > * ` | tt 
Preparation for Medical School hu 
A Student who plans to apply to medical school fulfills the g 
of Columbian College stated above and may select an 
of any Columbian College department 


eneral requirements 
major-field curriculum И 
Advice about academi preparation for 
Medical school is provided by the ( )xborough Student Services Center. Foi ad ! 
Mission to most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 credit Th 
‘ours applicable toward a degree in an approved college 


ge of arts and sciences; 


n 
the 90 hours must include: | il 
Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This mav be either in general | || 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. Im 
Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which mav include jl | 
Qualitative analysis), including laboratorv, and 8 credit hours of organic chem- RIH f 
istry, inc luding 2 hours of laboratory. i 
Physics—8 credit hours, in luding laboratory j il ps 
English—6 credit hours in the usual introductory English ‹ omposition courses h 1 
Or their equivalents | | (5 
, Many medical sc hools have additional entrance requirements, which may B | 
Include , ourses in biochemistry, genetics, and mathematics Even when such i Д 
Courses аге not required, they are strongly recommended iit ht 
With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to fol- | i 1: 
Ow their personal interests in de eloping their course of study. A well-balanced it ry 
Program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is IM [Ж 
Judged, It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in |! | \ ; 
the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admis- " Ж. 
%10п after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the majority i | 
of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after hi | | 
Our years of ( ollege work bi | 
| i 
Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine i 
| 
In addition to the early selection program described under the School of | 
: €dicine and Health Sciences, the University offers a seven-year integrated | 
3. “М.р. program. The program has been designed for honors students of high 
ability and maturity who have dec ided, before applying to college, that they 
Wish to become physicians and want to accomplish that goal in a shorter 
“mount of time and at a lower overall cost than is usual. Detailed information 
On this program is available through the ( ollege 
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Preparation for Law School 


Because a broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law 
school, Columbian College does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. Advice 
about academic preparation for law school is provided by the Oxborough Stu- 
dent Services Center. 


Second Bachelor’s Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor’s degree 
following graduation must satisfy the general College requirements and the re: 
quirements of their new major and degree and must « omplete 30 hours in resi- 
dence in Columbian College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other 
institutions or from other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, 
must meet the same set of requirements. 


RARE TU PI эрй TE ee 


X 


рате ی‎ TT a XA. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S Phillips 
Senior Asso iate Dean D.J. Lenn 
Associate Deans К.Е. Dyer, J.W. Cook 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the S« hool of Busi nd 


usiness an 


Publi Management has been responsible for over half a centurv foi the profes 
sional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society. The 
School comprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance. International 
Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, Strategic 


Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. Th 
use of 


2 
a multidisc iplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in todav's « omplex, 
organizational societv. 

l'he School of Business and Publi Management is a member of AACSB- The 
International Association for Management Education, and its Bachelor of Busi 
hess Administration and Bachelor of Accountancy programs are accredited by 
the Asso iation 


Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of knowl 


edge is essential for effec tive management. Our mission is to serve current and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by offering 
superior learning opportunities in business and public management; engaging 
Ш research and other scholarly activities to advance management the ind 


Practice; and providing management and professional expertise to business 
Bovernment, and not-for profit organizations. 

We ar 
learning: excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of faculty and 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interaction 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement in the 
Public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business 

As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the nation’s ‹ api 
tal, we ac knowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit 
Ment to help shape its future 


e guided by our commitment to excellence in teach 


Т 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


The < | 
he School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
E Bachelor of Business Administration Programs leading to the degrees of 
achelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration include 


fo at . ^ : ^ 
Oundation know ledge for business in accounting, behavioral science. ec onom- 


ICS, mathematics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspectives 
9n ethical and global issues, the influence of political, social, legal and regula- 
tory, environmental, and tec hnological issues, and the impact of demographic 
diversity on organizations. 
_ Several of the required core business courses are structured as modules last- 
ng less than a full semester. This is done to increase program flexibility, while 
: suring that key conc epts are covered. 
tion ад helor of Business Administration student selec ts a field of concentra- 
Om among business economics and public policy, finance, human re- 
Nr management, information systems, international business, marketing, 
tín; 2 and hospitality management, or, with fac ulty approval, may choose to 
cif "n an individualized field of concentration reflecting the student's spe- 
erests in management. 
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Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semester and 6 hours each 
summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is in 
good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours 
each summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 
12 credit hours of course work. It is strongly recommended that a student on 
probation not be employed. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may 
take up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 
whose grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
a semester must report immediately to the director of the Advising Center so that 
the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director of the Advising 
Center. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of procedures 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when dropping 
a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during 
the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of classes. 
The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
' the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 
The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 
After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student pre 
sents a petition to the director of the Advising Center and receives permission: 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade- point aver 
age of at least 2.0 and (2) a gr: ide-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All 
courses taken at The George Washington University are included in the overall 
grade-point average calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Busi 
ness and Public Management cannot be used as substitutes for required courses 
in the calculation of the major field grade-point average. 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher а 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list Ё 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hou 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutiv 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized with | 
drawal) may be assigned are described under U niversity Regulations. | 
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The grade of J must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
Student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
Spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in 
Which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this 
period automatically becomes an IF. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
Circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the director of 
the Advising Center for additional time in which to ‹ omplete the work of the 
Course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade 
of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equiv- 
alent elsewhere. The I notation remains on the student's permanent record even 
after the course has been successfully « ompleted. 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major grade-point average falls between 2.0 and 
2.2 will be placed on warning. Though the student's courses will not be re- 
Stricted, progress during the semester will be monitored. Students are required 
lo meet with an assigned advisor during the semester 


Mid-Semester Warning 


Ifa professor files an evaluation show ing that a student is doing unsatisfactory 
Work (C— or below), the director of the Adv ising Center will inform the student 
In writing of his or her status. This notice constitutes an official direction to con- 
Sult with the professor and advisor immediately. 


Jp, 
Probation 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
elow 2.0 after ‹ ompleting a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
Оп probation. Probation bv overall grade-point average normally extends over 
the period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which 
May include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 
Chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance 
Will be reviewed at the end of the semester and the student mav be suspended 
at that time. Inc omplete grades are not allowed during the probation period. 
Probation by major field normally extends over the period in which the student 


attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


A stude 


nt whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 
Or be 


elow in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary 
Period will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of sus- 
Pension must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student sus- 
Pended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall 
Or Spring semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for 
readmission, the student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed 
during the suspension period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do 
bun lege-level work. No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work 
diae eted while the student is suspended, but the student may petition the 
AM of the Advising Center for consideration of advanced standing after 
ei ting a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achieving a 
ative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0. 

maj aden readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
visin L5 current grade-point average determined by the direc tor of the Ad- 
im. d d rw" until the cumulative and major field grade-point average are at 
ceed + : “n no case will the overall probationary period after readmission ex- 

™ *4 credit hours of study or the major field probationary period exceed 12 
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credit hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
be readmitted. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of the Advising 
Center, take one upper-level non-business elective a semester and receive à 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student’s tran- 
script but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. No student will be 
allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses,with a limit of one per 
semester. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
status to graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except 
in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). Required courses may not be taken on the 
pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment in the University. 


or 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the 
student's record and is calculated into the grade-point average, even after thé 
course is retaken. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 27 credit hours in required 

' business or accountancy courses, must be completed while registered in thé 
School of Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to stu- 
dents transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the director 
of the Advising Center to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior of 
final year must be « ompleted in the School of Business and Public Manage 
ment. Students who have successfully completed 60 credit hours at GW may 
not take summer courses at a community college. 


Independent Research Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub | 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 

direction of a regular, full-time member of the facultv, in accordance with th] 
rules of the appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the spe] 
cific credit hours normally allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. А! 
petition outlining the student's specific study plan must be submitted to the 

director of the Advising Center prior to beginning any independent study: 

Generally, a maximum of two independent studies in two separate semestel® 

is permitted. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 credit hours or waive ситі 
ular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: | 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general infor 
mation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business. Commerci? 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 1.5 credits each of advanced standing 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometrv, English com | 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administratio? 
are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish to 1€ 
ceive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior af 
proval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of the Advising Cente 


“J 
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Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. De- 
partments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special departmen- 
tal examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level courses 
in a native language other than English. A student who has previously taken 
examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take exami- 
Nations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a require- 
Ment) by special departmental examinations will depend on the department's 
evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normallv be of at 
least three hours' duration. A fee for each course examination is charged for 
Preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. A petition must be 
Submitted to the director of the Adv ising Center prior to taking the examination. 

Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Several departments in 
Columbian College, including English, history, and sociology, offer periodic 
Waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be 
attempted at the option of the student: a fee is charged. Specific departments 
Should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation 
Or a professional career in at counting. Professional preparation requires 
Specialization in ac counting knowledge as well as a general education in Eng- 
tish, humanities, social sciences, mathematic s, and sciences. An additional ob- 
lective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accountancy 
Program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking pro- 
essional ас counting careers in the public or private sector, which demand high 
entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be acc epted 
the Bachelor of Aci ountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of 
«.5 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken 
'n accordance with the ac ademic status of the student (i.e., freshman. sopho- 
More, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 20 (with- 
Out 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the Bachelor of 
£ ccountancy, 


in 


Curric 
urriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


: Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2, 66; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31—32 or 
Che’ PS. 2; Soc 1; a two-course sequence « hosen from Astr 1-2, BiSc 3-4, 
poli 1 3—4, EES 1-2, Phys 1-2; one approved elective focusing on a culture or 
tical System other than one’s own. 
Sophomore Year—Accy 51, 52; 
elective se 
elective; th 
th 


1 BAdm 53, 55, 64; Stat 51 or 53; one approved 
lected to improve communication skills; one approved ethics-based 
ree 3-credit electives chosen outside of SBPM departments and other 
an economics. 


Cur ic б 
riculum for the Accountancy Program 


і Junior Ye 
3-credit 


ar—Accy 121, 122, 151, 161, 192; BAdm 110, 115; three approved 


s electives chosen outside of SBPM departments and other than 
'Conomics. 
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Senior Year—Accy 171, 181, 193, 196; Psyc 144; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 
must be taken at GW); one 3-credit 100-level elective chosen from the Depart- 
ment of International Business; one 3-credit 100-level non-accountancy elective 

| chosen from SBPM departments; two 3-credit 100-level non-business electives 
chosen outside of SBPM departments and other than economics. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


A minimum of 120 credit hours of course work are required for graduation. To 
| be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to com- 
plete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a minimum 
| of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years, including the 
| required course work in one of the fields of concentration offered by the School. 
| Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student 

(i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The 

field of concentration must be selected no later than the first semester of the ju- 

nior year. Electives in the junior and senior years are restricted to appropriate 

100-level courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 20 

(without 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the B.B.A. 

degree. If the student places in the first semester of a language previously stud- 

ied in high school, credit toward the degree will not be granted; however, the 
second semester of a first-year language course that was studied in high school 
may be taken as a sophomore elective. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
of the Courses of Instruction section. 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2, 66; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 of 
51—52; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2; BiSc 3-4 or 11-12, Chem 
3-4 or 11-12, EES 1-2, Phys 1-2; one approved elective focusing on a culture 
or political system other than one's own. 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 55, and 64; Stat 51 or 53: one approved 
elective selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one 
ethics-based course selected with advisor approval; three approved 3-credit 
restricted electives chosen in consultation with the advisor, at least one of which 
is in the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The Bachelor of Business Administration program is designed to provide the 


broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or govern 
mental administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
hours of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours 0l 
required field-related courses. These are included in the calculation of the majo 
grade-point average. 


approved field tools course; one course chosen in the field of concentration 


Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 130; one analvtical tools course and one | 


three approved 3-credit 100-level electives chosen in consultation with thf | 


advisor (two restricted, one unrestricted). 
the advisor; three courses selected from the field of concentration: one field 
related elective; three approved 3-credit 100-level electives chosen in consul 


| tation with the advisor (two restricted, one unrestricted). 


Fields of Concentration 


| The field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective desif 
| nated by field faculty. The field must be selected no later than the first semest® 


Senior Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197, and a section of BAdm 190 approved by 


of the junior year; the student should conta t the Advising Center te 
field. Students may declare two fields, but they should note that this will in- 
Crease the number of credit hours required to complete the B.B.A. In addition 
to Maintaining the current advisor, the student is assigned a faculty mentor. 
Fields are listed below, followed by required and elective courses that consti- 
tute the field (an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field) 
Business Economics and Public Poli y—Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 101* 102* 136. 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122: PAd 125; Soc 168 
The field related elective must be chosen from IBus 160 or PSc 104 
Finance—Fina 122* 123* 124* and either 132 or 135 The field-related elec- 
live must be « hosen from Accy 121, 161; Econ 121, 123, 181: IBus 171, 173. 
Human Resource Management -Mgt 1157 1177 a section of Mgt 190 approved 
y the advisor* and one course from among Comm 120, 150, or 170; Econ 165: 
Mgt 251, 252, 257, 259; Psyc 131 or 144. The field-related ele tive must be cho- 
Sen from IBus 160, PAd 125, oi Mgt 107 or 192 
Information Svstems -Mgt 1197? 1207 121* 


) declare a 


a section of Mgt 190 approved by 
the advisor or Mgt 243. The field-related elective must be chosen from Mgt 107, 
110, 115, 231; Stat 130 or 131; or other courses with permission of facultv 
advisor. ; 


International Business —[Bus 160* 166% and 171% one course from ami ng IBus 
168, 173, or 175 The field-related elective must be chosen from Accv 121: Econ 
151, 181, 182; Fina 123; Mktg 142, 143, 148: Stat 118 

Marketing Mktg 142* 1437 150* 159* The field related elective must be cho- 
Sen from AmSt 167: Comm 1 50; Geog 145; [Bus 160, 166, 168: Jour 145; TStd 145. 
« Tourism and Hospitality Management—TStd 104* 143* 144* and 145* The 
lield-relateq elective must be chosen from Mktg 142 or 143 

Individu lized Field of ( 

*ome field of management mav design an individualized field of concentration 
drawing on courses across the Universitv. Past examples of approved individu- 


alized fields include sport management, media management, and arts manage- 
Ment. Such 


With the gui 
Vidualize 


)ncentration—A student with a specific interest in 


à concentration consists of four courses plus a field elective selected 
dance of faculty with expertise in the area of interest. All such indi- 


d fields must be approved in advance through the School's Office of 


Ddergraduate Programs. Interested students should discuss their ideas with an 
advisor 


Secondary Field of Study 


A sec ondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 


of 1 

л Business and Public Management; SBPM students mav pursue a secondary 
Held in other GW $ hools See the bro hure ‘Sec ond ITV I ields of otudy » vail- 
able in the Advising Center 


Stude Н > ‚ы: А 

tudents from Other Schools Within the University 
nas 
Чергее candidates from other schools of the University cannot register foi mor 


than 4« "e ge è 
làn 18 hours of ( redit in courses from the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree 

g 


program. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 

C0 ~ 

urses from the Bac helor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
ne і : 

ends an additional 3 credit hours 

Five. t : 
Ve-Year Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master's Degree 

l'he Sc hool of I 

Шр to both a B 

Brams lead 


bo 1 . 
th the undergraduate and graduate levels during the final two years. In each 
aso 1 

8, the student must be admitted to the graduate program in the fourth year of 


susiness and Public Management offers five-year programs lead- 


B.A. and a master’s degree. Students enrolled in five-vear pro- 
ing to both a B.B.A. and a master’s degree are enrolled in courses at 
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study, after completion of between 75 and 90 credit hours. During the last two 
years, the student simultaneously completes requirements for the undergradu- 
ate and the graduate degree but is not considered a graduate student until the 
start of the fifth year of study. The two degrees are awarded concurrently; there 
are no exceptions. Students who choose to discontinue the program at the end 
of four years will be required to take additional courses to complete require- 
ments for the B.B.A. A full description of the programs can be obtained through 
the Advising Center, 


Bachelor of Business Administration/Master of Public Administration 


A student may apply for admission to the Master of Public Administration after 
completion of 75 credit hours. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth year 
of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; both 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and the Master of Public Administra- 
tion are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both de 
grees, usually at the conclusion of the five years of study. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take РАЯ 125 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; PAd 201, 202, 203, 204; two upper-level non-business electives.. 

Fifth Year—PAd 205, 206, 208, 209; three courses in one of the following 
fields of concentration: budget and public finance; federal policy, politics, and 
management; managing in public organizations; managing state and local 
governments; policy analysis and evaluation; two elective courses in public 
administration. 


Bachelor of Business Administration / 


Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


After completion of 75 credit hours, a student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Science in Information Systems Te hnology with a field of concen- 
tration in information svstems development. 1 pon acceptance, the student 
works simultaneously toward both degree programs; the Bachelor of Business 
Administration and Master of Science in Information Svstems Te hnology are 
awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees, usu 
ally at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of thé 
B.B.A. degree. Students take Mgt 119 and 121 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; two upper-level non-business electives; Mgt 120, 280, 284, 285; one 
graduate elective selected with advisor approval. 

Fifth Year—Mgt 282, 283, 286, 287, 288, 298: one graduate elective selected 
with advisor's approval. 


Bachelor of Business Administration/Master of Tourism Administration 


After completion of 75 credit hours, the student may apply for admission to thé 
Master of Tourism Administration. | pon acceptance, during the fourth and fif 
years of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administratio? 
are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees 
usually at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Students choose one of four established concentrations or, with facul] 
approval, design an individualized field at the master's level to suit a specific] 
career objective. Students are required to gain at least 500 hours of wor 
experience in the tourism and hospitality field if they do not have equi valen! 
previous experience. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 


Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 among the third-year choices 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; TStd 144, 145, 249, 250; two upper-level nonbusiness electives; and 
one graduate-level TStd course selected with advisor's approval 

Fifth Year—18 credit hours in one of the following concentration fields: des- 
tination management, travel marketing, event management, sport management, 
or the individualized study option; plus Mktg 243, TStd 270, and either TStd 
283 and 297 or TStd 299 and 300. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dean T.W. Tong 
Interim Associate Deans R.S. Heller, S. Sarkani 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have evolved over 
the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been character ized 
by its emphasis on the principles guiding the advancement of technology. 

Through its five departments—Civil and Environmental Engineering; Com 
puter Science; Electrical and Computer Engineering; Engineering Management 
and Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering—the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science offers undergraduate study leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering), Bachelor of Science 
(Computer Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science), Bachelor o! 
Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering), Bachelor of Arts (Applied Science 
and Technology), and Bachelor of Arts (Computer Science). Five-year bache 
lor's/master's degree programs are available for selected majors. In cooperation 
with the Law School, an integrated engineering and law program leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science and Juris Doctor is offered. An integrated engl 
neering and medicine program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine is offered in cooperation with the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences. The School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of Mas 
ter of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science and 
to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to виррой 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, « omputer sch 
ence, computer engineering, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics anc 
computer-aided manufacturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intel 
gence, software engineering, decision support systems, interactive multimedi& 
power systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics 
fluid mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soi 
mechanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, materials science and eng 
neering, thin-film development, and communications, microwaves, and lasets 


SEAS Regulations 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for n 
more than 21 credit hours. Students on probation may not register for more thal 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week тау take Y 
more than 10 credit hours. In exceptional cases these limits тау be exceed? 
with the advisor's permission. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of proc] 
dures established by the registrar. Failure to follow these procedures whe? 
dropping a course may result in a failing grade. | 

The signature of the faculty advisor is required to add or drop a course. Re 
quests for changes in class registration must be made on a registration {гапай 
tion form, available in the SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records. T 
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deadline for adding a course during the regular fall or spring semester is the end 
of the second week of classes. Thereafter, the signature of the associate dean for 
academic affairs is required 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. Thereafter, the only 
adjustment permitted is withdrawal. A course dropped during the first four 
Weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. After that period the 
grade of W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be assigned 

Students may withdraw from courses (or change to Audit) without academic 
penalty up to the end of the ninth week of classes in the fall and spring semes- 
ters. In unusual circumstances, if a student desires to withdraw from a course 
alter the authorized withdrawal deadline, the student should first present doc- 
Umented evidence of extenuating circumstances to the department chair and 
then to the associate dean for at ademic affairs. In all cases, financial regulations 
Boverning withdrawal remain in full effect 


Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
May be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
fore taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned 
У passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after 
làving taken a waiver examination for the course 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students mav 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for 
4 Specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
est is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 
акеп the course. 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 
Waiver of a required course requires approval of the student's faculty advisor 
and curriculum coordinator. If a course required by the SEAS curriculum is 
Waived, the ( orresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory comple- 
tion of a university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnical, ap- 
Proved by the student’s faculty advisor. If the substituted course would nor- 
mally be considered part of the student's curriculum, the grade earned will be 
ut 7j determining grade-point average, Dean's List, probation, and suspen- 
grade the substituted course would not be part of the student's curriculum, the 
Will not be included in the above « omputations. 


Scholarch; > 
holarship Requirements 
Го һе е 


east ligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
ast 9 


Сиг] for tec hnic al « ourses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of the 
used s um and (2) a 2.0 ov erall average for the program taken at SEAS. Grades 
Washi, calculate the grade-point average іп‹ lude all grades earned at George 
studenti | niversity and through the Consortium universities while the 
fulfill а enrolled at GW. The grades used are for ac ademic courses taken in 
to make nt of degree requirements and not for remedial courses or those taken 
Will not d defit iencies. (For example, EFL courses numbered 45 and below 

e considered for purposes of probation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 
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Non-SEAS courses taken in excess of the number needed to fulfill degree 
requirements are not considered in determining probation, suspension, of | 
Dean's List status. Only courses required for the degree program are considered | 
in determining whether the student has met graduation requirements. 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point aver- 
age is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade 
of F in one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on 
probation if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has re- 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit 
hours. For academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accu- 
mulation is reached. 

A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives @ 
grade of F will be continued on probation; students in this ‹ ategory who receive 
two or more Fs will be suspended. 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point аж 
erage is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation. A part 
time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average İS 
2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours айе 
being placed on probation. 


Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiv ing two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of re eipt of the second ûf 
these grades); (2) receipt of four grades of Fin any semester (or the equivalent fof 
part-time students); (3) placement on probation for a third time: (4) accumulation 
of a grade-point average of (а) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or ирой 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's currit ulum, (b) 1.9 or less at thé 
end of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the students 
curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior vear. 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades] 
to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the grad 
uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions 
are or are not met. 

Students readmitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain û 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or mor 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by? 
grade change at a later date. The student may. however, apply for readmissio® 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply fof 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be « onsidered for readmis 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic w ork at another institution, pri 
marily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspensio] 
and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. | 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded | 
credit hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements (or in aff] 
additional SEAS courses taken) may appear on the Dean's Honor List if a grade 
point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean's Commendation List if a grad 
point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disciplinary action may have been take! 
against the student, and no more than one grade below В and no grades belo 


\ 1 [ om te) d 
C— may have been earned A student who receives a grade of / (Incomplete) du 


| | | mr T! t " f 
Ing a semester will not be placed on the Dean’s Honors or Con ndation List 
er the end of 
the marking period ind the student continues to meet all the 1 ire í 


the Dean’s Honors or Commendation List 


for that semester unless the J is removed no later than 30 days ¿ 


Inc ompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Inc omplete) may be assigned are de 

і i] | nged to а lette 

Scribed under 1 niversity Regulations. If a grade of J is not change d to a letter 

Stade within 30 days, dec isions on probation, removal from probation, and 

Suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one уеаг 

: : iefer neriod within wh the nn. 

16 instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the un 

Completed work (usually the final examination or req 


iper) must be made 


UP. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
Course here 


afte 


or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not rem. ved 
г one calendar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whic hever 
9Ccurs first, will be ‹ hanged on the permanent record t rade of IF. When the 
Tis ¢ hanged to a letter grade, the grade of I followed by the | 
will appear on the student's record. The grade to which the | 
applied to the grade report for the semester о summer session 
Change is made for the purposes of determining probation 
point average 


f = 
, and Dean's and other honor lists 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS Students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. Thev mav. however, take courses outside their regular 
EAS ас ademic 
‘Stude 
Blven 
period 
gradu 


program under this grading system | яе 
nts whose status of probation or suspension depen ls on a grade of P are 
30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed bv the end of that 
, the P will be « onsidered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and 
ation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F 


Gener 


Bachelor of Science 
comple 


Comput 
129: 


al Curriculum Requirements 


programs require the following number of credit hours for 
I i i P по мг Д 
tion of the degree—civil engineering, 129; computer engineering, 128; 


er science, 123: electrical engineering, 129; mechanical engineering, 
i] Та! MA 

Systems engineering, 129; medical preparation options in ( ivil engineer 

mechanica] engineering, and systems engineering, 137; medical prepara- 


Ing, 1 
tion Option in computer science, 131; medical preparation ption in electrical 
engineering, 129; aerospace option in mechanical engineering, 130; environ- 
me : l е 
nenta] engineering option in civil engineering, 

The Bac 


Plied scio 
SC ien« e. 


The liste 
“east 3 cre 


T 


helor of Arts degree requires 124 credit hours for the program in ap- 
nce and technology, and 120 credit hours for the program in computer 


, KI T 
d curriculums on the following pages all assume electives to be : 
dit hours. Credit toward the degree is not allowed for exercise anc 


‘port activities ‹ Ourses | 

Шу hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally 
şo plete their programs in four years. The core curriculum—the program of the 
we four semesters provides the base of scientific prin iples and mathemat- 
Càl te 


( hniques nece 


| i » | fr) 
ssary for the professional courses taken in the last four 
Sters ‚ 


Seme 
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Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholas: 
tic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part 
of the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases 
requiring faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisor's approval of their program of study priof 
to registration for each academic semester and summer session. The advisor'$ 
approval must be obtained before registering for a course at another institution. 
Until the work required for the degree is completed, students must consult with 
their advisors in all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry 
into any course or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations 
of the School. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of the advisor, each engineering student prepares a program 
of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program normally 
includes a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the humank 
ties and social sciences. Each 9-hour group must include two courses in one sub 
ject area and a third course in a different subject area. When a foreign language 
is taken as part of the humanities requirement, the following rules apply: (1) the 
foreign language studied must not be a native language of the student, unless thé 
courses taken are literature courses; (2) if the student has studied the language 
previously, he or she must first take a placement test given by the language dé 
partment concerned and enroll in a course recommended bv that department 
and (3) the student may use at most two foreign language courses to satis 
SEAS's humanities requirements. If two courses are used, thev must be in thé 
same foreign language. The advisor and the curriculum coordinator must ap 
prove the program. 

Since the SEAS curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical subj 
jects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist @ 
courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropoF 
ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy 
political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 

Because most medical schools expect applicants to have « ompleted 6 « redit] 
hours of English composition, students following one of the medical prepare 
tion options are advised to choose humanities elective 
requirements. 


's with extensive writing 


The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
of the Courses of Instruction section 


Bachelor of Science Degree Programs 


Civil Engineering 


Civil engineering encompasses those 


branches of engineering most closely f 
lated to the control and improveme 


„єй! 
a an nt of our environment and of the physici 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many te 
plan, design, and construct projects that range 


tion systems to space stations and space h 


chnical specialties in order M 
from buildings and transport! 


abitats. | 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or soci 
sciences elective. 


Second Semester—CSci 50: MAE 4; Math 32; Phys 21 humanities or soc 
sciences elective 

Third Semester ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or so 
Sciences elective 

Fourth Semestei ApSc 58, 115, 130; CE 120; humanities or social si 
electives (6 hours) 

Fifth 5emester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; MAE 126. 131 humanities 
Sciences elective 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Geol 1 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective selected 
from list below 

Eighth Semester- CE 190, 196, 206; technical elective; design elect 


Technical Electives -ApS« 199; CE 198, 201 202, 203, 204, 205, 208, 21( 212 
213, 214, 216 219, 220, 223, 225, 240, 241, 243, 254, 255, 282, 284: EMSE 260 
MAE 231, 234, 235, 236, 237 


Design Electives—CE 201, 202, 203, 213, 214, 221, 237 à 


Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 


The environmental engineering option leads to a bachelor’s degree in civil en 

sneering. Students are prepared to work in technical environmental fields su 

a8 hazardous waste treatment, environmental impact assessment, and water І 
Tesources engine 


ering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate study i1 | 
environment 


al engineering. 
First Se mester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; Math 31; Chem 11: humanities ‹ 
Sciences ele tive | 
Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4; Math 32; Chem 12: Phys 21 E 


Third Semester ApS« 57, 113; Math 33; Phvs 2 humanities or soci ү 
*Clences e]. 


clive | \ 
bi Ourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; СЕ 120; humanitie s 5 | | 
lves (6 hours) il | 
Fifth Semest; \р$‹ а Chem 105: СЕ 117. 121: MAE 126: hun Hoc M t К 
SOc lal Sciences elec tive i} i | 
Sixth Semester CE 122, 188, 192, 193 194; humanities or so 3 ienci И. | i 
Ulectivo | | | | 
Seventh Semester—Cl 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197 E i | | 
Eighth Semester CI 190, 196, 237: technical elect gn « | | t 
өс} ' pl " 9 ' ERE F | 
echnical Electi ApSc 199; СЕ 198, 204, 206, 211, 212. 213. 214. 216. : EEUU | 
“40, 241, 243, 272, 273. 276 78, 279, 281 | Күр 
Desi | | 
ign Elec | 
2n Electi CE 213. 214 | j 
Medical Pr | 
à! Preparation Option in Civil Engineering Wale | | 
Ther ia | { 
A ‘Medical preparation opt li | 
n civil engi hear, » А | | | 
Ne st ide nt | | | 
Sraduate study i th í | І | | 
MA y I nt 1€ | 
u ; ^ I 
i TSuing medical pre} irati nd n1 
la I I hil 
SEAS representat ve to the Unive j i | 
` | 
First Sa» it P 
sci, Semester Engl 9 « 10: SEAS 1: Ma Ch« | ү 
‘ences elective | | 
Second oemester—QCSci 50: M AE 4; Chem 12; Math 32; Phvs 21 Th 14 
гї E Р н ^ { | 
50 ‚та Semester—ApSc 57, 113: Bi 11; Math 33; Phys 22 | ГИ | 
cial sciences lactic 1 00 | 
Fourth f t Ы Ce М { 
Cia] ith Semester ApSc 58, 130; BiSc 12; CE 120; ECE 11; humanities ог s | 
3! Science 


5 eiective 
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Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; MAE 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Chem 152, 154. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 197; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; CE 190, 196, 206; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 


Computer Engineering 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, computer architecture, pro 
gramming of computing systems, computer networks, and applied mathematics 
Students in the program are prepared in the theory and application of hardware 
and software design, computer networks, embedded systems, and very largé 
scale integrated (VLSI) circuit design and applications. Students can take elec 
tives in advanced topics, such as optical networks, broadband wireless net 
works, and technologies for the next generation of information systems 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1; elective 
Second Semester—CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phys 21; elective. 
Third Semester—CSci 103; ECE 20, 117; Math 33; Phys 22 

Fourth Semester—ApS« 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective. 

Fifth Semester—CSci 123, 156; ЕСЕ 122, 141, 162. 

Sixth Semester—ECE 126, 144/147, 161, 181; elective. 

Seventh Semester—ECE 128, 163, 182; two electives 

Eighth Semester—ECE 30, 164; Phil 135; two electives. 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or socis 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. Ай 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 121, 127, 134, 143, 14% 
160, 172, 177, 184, 186, 188, 192, 197, 198; approved graduate ECE courses; af 
CSci 141, 151, 161, 173, 174, 180, 185. 


Computer Science 


The program combines svstems design, computer software development, ne 
works, computer architecture, and mathematics to provide a broad backgrou 
in the disciplines that underlie « omputer science. Students are prepared to а 
sign and implement the software needed for Internet operations апа appli@ 
tions and for small, large, and embedded computing systems. | 
б + 5 “с H 2 i i | 
First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; Math 31; science elective with lab 
humanities or social science elective. | 
А Second Semester—CSci 51, 123; Math 32; science elective with lab; humai 
ties or social science elective. | 
"s ta t - hen. s а سد‎ ай! 
Third Semester—{ ‘Sci 131, 135; Math 33; science elective with lab; hum? 
ties or social science elective. 4 
Fourth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 110, 136, 141; humanities or social scien”) 
elective. f 
Fifth Semester—CSci 150, 151, 156; math elective; humanities or social d 
ence elective. | 
"Uv : > > an " i ; j е 
Sixth Se mester—CSci 160, 161, 169; humanities or social science electi | 
unrestricted elective, | 
Seventh Semester—CSci 178, 183. not 
technical elective. | 
9 Jn " = YO . ч ie 
Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196. computer science elective; non-tet hnic 
elective; unrestricted elective. 


195, computer science elective; 


vi : : y 
Science electives must be chosen from BiSc 11-12, Chem 11-12, and ph 


21-22. Two of the three science elec tives must form a two-course seque? 


Computer science electives may be selected from CSci 173, 174, 180, 181, 185, 
186, 187, 190, 194, and. with approval, graduate computer science courses 
Note that in the first three semesters, an alternative math sequence is Math 
20-21 and 32 


Medical Preparation Option in Computer Science 


The medical] preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor’s de- 
Bree in computer science and have sufficient preparation to apply to medical 
School. The student is also prepared to conduct research toward development 
in the use of computers in medicine and in diagnosis and treatment, or to con 
tinue as a graduate student in computer science. Students pursuing medical 
Preparation and applying to medical school should consult the SEAS represen- 
lative to the 1 niversity's premedical committee 


First Semester Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; CSci 41; humanities or social 
Scienc es elective. 
Second Semester—Chem 12; Math 32; CSci 51, 123; humanities or social sci- 
ences ele tive. 
Third Semester—BiS 11; Math 33; Phys 1; CSci 131, 135 
Fourth Semester—BiSc 12; Phvs 2: CSci 110, 136, 141 
Fifth Semester ApSc 115; Chem 151, 153; CSci 150, 151, 156 
Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; CSci 160, 161, 169: non-te hnical elective 
Seventh Semester—CSci 178, 183, 195; humanities or social science electives 
) hours): non-technical elective | 
Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196, « omputer science elective; humanities or so- 
Clal science electives (6 hours) 
Electrica] Engineering 


Electrica] engineers design the enabling technology for modern telecommuni- 


Cations networks, including the Internet, biomedical instr umentation, and elec- 
tromagnetic applications. The program focuses on signal processing; commu- 
‘ication theory and practice; voice, data, video and multimedia communication 
networks: very large scale integrated (VLSI) circuit design and applications; and 
Contro] Systems. Students an take electives in адуап‹ ed topics, such as optical 
networks, broadband wireless networks, and tec hnologies for the next genera- 
tion of information systems. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1: elective 


Second Semester CS i 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phys 21; elective 

ntird Semester CSci 103; ECE 20, 117; Math 33: Phys 22 

Fourth Semester—A pS 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective 

Fifth Semester—ECE 122, 141, 143, 162; elective. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 114; ECE 31, 121, 126, 144/147 

Seventh Semester—ECE 32, 163, 172; two electives 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164, 177; Phil 135; two electives 
E e eight elec tives must include at least five 3-credit humanities oF a" Е 
меу hag elec tives and one humanities, social scien es, or tet hnic al ele — 
161 ы, technic al electives are chosen from ECE 114, 127, 128, 1 34, 148, й 20, 
and 4^: 181, 182, 184, 186. 188, 192, 197, 198; approved graduate ECE courses; 

Sci 141, 151, 173 

Medical Preparation Option in Electrical Engineering 


The " 
( © Medical Preparation option permits the student to obtain a bachelor’s 
gree in ele 


ctrical engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to 
al School, The student is also prepared to work in various health sciences 
to conduct research toward development of electronic equipment to as- 


Medic 
lelds. 


E 


—— 
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sist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease, or to continue é 
a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for medici 
engineering. Students in this option who intend to apply to medical schot 
should consult the SEAS representative to the University's premedicé 
committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1: elective 
Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phvs 21 
Third Semester—ECE 20, 117; Math 33; Phvs 22; elective 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective. 

Fifth Semester—BiSc 11; Chem 151, 153; ECE 122, 141 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 114; BiSc 12; Chem 152, 154; ECE 30; elective 
Seventh Semester—ECE 143, 163, 172, 184/186; elective 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164; Phil 135; three electives 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or soci? 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or tec hnical elective. А 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 121. 126, 127, 128, 131 
144, 147, 148, 160, 161, 162, 177, 178, 181, 182, 188, 197, 198; approved grad 
uate ECE courses; and CSci 103, 141, 151, 173. At least one of the technical ele 
tives must be chosen from ECE 192, 196; BiSc 102, 107, 118. 180. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical engineering encompasses a vast range of industrial activities 
Mechanical engineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, df 
tribution, and operation of complex systems Applications include aerospace 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufacturing, power! an 
propulsion systems, robotics, and control systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; Math 31; Chem 11: humanities or so 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50, MAE 4; Math 32: Phys 21: | 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33: Phys 22 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; ECE 11: humanities or social scien® 
electives (6 hours) 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 117, 126. 1 31, 166, 1t 

Sixth Semester—ECE 20; MAE 120, 134. 187 
ences elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 149, 182, 190, 192. 193; design elective selected frof! 
MAE 243 or 259. 

Eighth Semester—MAE 152, 195, 196: te hnical electives selected from che) 
sen area (6 hours); humanities or social scie 


iumanities or 500% 


‚ 191; humanities or social s% 


nces elective І 
Technical Electives 


Computer-Aided Design —ApSc 199; CSci 135, 169; ECE 140; MAE 198, 24 
245, 251, 286 | 

Energy and Power—ApSx 199; MAE 155, 198, 259. 260 262 | 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences— ApSc 199; M AI 155 (required), 2% 
221, 226, 229, 280, 282, 283 | 

Mechanical Engineering Design -ApSc 199; CE 225: MAE 198. 240, 241, 20 
243, 245, 251, 286. à 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science— ApSc 199; MAE 210 (required), 1# 
207, 234, 237, 286; Phvs 170 


Aerospace Option in Mechanical Engineering 


The aerospace engineering option leads to a bachelor’s degree in me hanical 
gineering while preparing the student to work in the aerospace industry 
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Pursue graduate study in aer 


space engineering. It provides a strong foundatioi 
in aerodvnamics airplane performance, propulsior aerospace structure I 
bital mechanics, spacecraft dvnamic: and aircraft and spacecraft dı 
І i t Sel | h л - + / | 
*Ciences electi 1 
Second Semester—CSci 50 MAE 4; Math 32; Phys 21: hu "T 
ences elective 


Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33: Phvs 22 


Fourth Semest \poc 58, 114, 130; ECE 11; MAE 88: humanities X 
sciences elective 

Fifth S, mester—CE 120; MAE 117. 126 14 166. 167 

Sixth S, meste: MAE 120 4, 155, 162. 191 ) 

Seventh Semester—MAI 157, 163, 182, 192, 24 E 
elective 

Eighth »emester—MAE 152, 187. 195 249, humanities ( sciences ele 
lives (6 credits) 
Medic al Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 

l'he medical preparation option leads to a bachel legre« mt 
“gineering and prepares the student fo анални тз 
Student is also prepared to work in research and ev n! “Г nure 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechy ov. St 
“ung medical preparation and applying to med | " 

"EAS representative t the University Ala TEC px 

First S, mester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; Math Im 
5( ‘ences elective 

Second nic! MAE 4: CS 0: Mati ( : 

Third Semester ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; BiSc 11: Phys S 
SO( lal sciences e А 

Fourth Semester ApSc 58, 130; ECE 1 BiS« \ es S Sí 
ences elective 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 11 126, 131, 166, 167; Chem 151. 153 

Sixth Semester ECE 20; MAE 120. 1 4, 187, 191; Chem 152, 154 

Seventh завиа МАЕ 149 182 190, 192, 193; humanities S0 SCI( es 
elective, 


Eighth Semest, I Ар$‹ 115; MAE 152, 195, 196 наа. 


{ es 
electives (6 hoi rs) 
Syste "nei i 

У Stems Engineering 
The multidis, iplinary field of systems « ngineering applies scientific methods 
= engineering te uniques to the solution of ci , and predicting the behav 
ion of je the proc esses of observing, understa: ng ч | ш ^ 

JE nàn-machine interfa Ing Syste эше шига ant 
lp in the ay ision-makine process for optimal improvement of th 


Engl 9 or 10 SEAS 1; Math 31: Chem 11 humanities or social 


| ы " 
Ces electiv, 
5e 
“Cond Semester CSci 49 ( 21: Math Phys 21; huma ities or social si 


nester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 103 or 131; Math 33; Phy А 
ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110: EMSE 260: h in 


ApSc 116; MAE 117; EMSE 101. 109: Stat 187 | 
emester Engl 110: EMSI 102, 269; MAE 120; technical elective 


social sciences elective 
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Seventh Semester—MAE 192; EMSE 135, 154, 171; technical elective; ht 
manities or social sciences elective. 
Eighth Semester—EMSE 173, 182, 191; two technical electives 


Technical Electives 

Each systems engineering major will gain specific expertise in a chosen techni 
cal area by ti aking a four-course sequence from another department or depar 
ments of the University. The four technical electives are selected with th 
approval of the student’s academic advisor. Areas frequently chosen are com 
puter sc ience, economics, finance, management, mathematics, naval science 
statistics, and specific fields of engineering. 


Medical Preparation Option in Systems Engineering 


The medical preparation option leads to a bachelor’s degree in systems eng 
neering and quantitatively prepares students for medical careers through! 

program that emphasizes decision modeling. Decision modeling is becomiff 
increasingly applicable to the medical field because of the growing use @ 
computers and information systems in medicine and the inte rplay of diagnosis 
treatment, and economics. 


First Semester—Engl 9 ог 10; Chem 11; SEAS 1; Math 31; humanities ог 500 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 49 or 51; Math 32; Phys 21: humanities? 
social sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; ; Bist ; Math 33; Phvs 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApS« E" Bise s 2; CE 120; CSci 103 or 131; EMSE 260 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; C Sis 151, 153; EMSE 101, 109; MAE 117; Stat 18 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; Engl 110; MAE 120; EMSE 102: humanilié 
or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—EMSE 135, 154, 171, 269; MAE 192: humanities or 500 
sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 110; EMSE 173, 182, 191; humanities or social scient 
electives (6 hours). | 


Bachelor of Arts Degree Programs 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers two Bachelor of Af 
degrees, one in applied science and tec hnology, the other in ‹ omputer sí ion 
Each program prov ides a strong and level base for students who intend to Ш 
their careers in fields allied to science and te hnology ог to computer sí ien 
Applied Science and Technology | 
\ | 
y , . 7 М 1 
The Bac helor of Arts in Applied Science and Tex hnology is a broad-based eng 
neering degree with a breadth of liberal arts for students w ho plan to ¢ onti 
their education toward professional careers in law. medicine, business, tea# 
ing, or the media. Well-founded in science and e ngineering, the program 6 


help students pursue their goals in a world that relies more and more upon ® 
vanced science and technology. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10, SEAS 1, Chem 11, Math 20, humanities or s0% 

science elective. | 
Second Semester—CSci 10, Chem 12, Math 

elective, general requirement elective 
Third Semester—CSci 30, Math 32, Phys l 

restricted elective. 

Fourth Semester—MAE 4, ApSc 115, Phys 2, two unrestricted electives- 

Fifth Semester—CSci 49, BiSc 11, EMSE 101, Engl 110, allied minor elect 


„ Jott 
21, humanities or social sci? 


l " y 
general requirement electiv® 
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Sixth Semester—CSci 110, BiS« 12, two allied minor elect 
Social science elective 
Seventh 


5emester—MAE 192, ECE 184, EMSI 135, alli 
unrestri« ted elective 


Eighth oemester—CE 190, allied minor elective, general requirement electi! 
humanities or sox ial scit 


Electiv, s—General requirement electives are chos« ni 
т 

‘iterature and 
Sen from s 


ince elective, one unrestricte d elective 


the creative and performing arts. Allied mir 


pecified courses in the following areas: business 


communication compute! science computer engi ng, design S 
x y TI | I t 

electrica] engineering, environmental studies, internat bu 

ment, mathematics mechanical engineering, media, medica pre] 

Statistic S, and systems engineering 

Computer Science 

The Bachelor of Arts in Computer Science provides a broa S er rts 


псши for students whi wish to augment technical knowledge with busin 
communication, and management skills. Foundation courses fo is on mathe 
matics, e lence 

and design. 
afforde 


‚ programming methodology and skills ipu gan 
] n | 
and implementation of algorith: 


d by a selection of ¢ omputer science electives 


First Semester 


Engl 9 or 10, Math 20, CSci 41. science « lecti cial 
Or business e 


lective 


Second Semester Math 21, CSci 51 and 123 


, SClence elective, si m 

Or business elective 

Third Semester Sci 131, Engl 11, science elective, social science ^i 
elective. unrestricted elective 

Fourth Semester—CSci 110 and 141, Phil 45, Stat 51, socia ien r bus 
Ness elective 

. Fifth Sem, ster—CScj 52, culture elec tive, literature elective inrestricted « ( 
tives (6 hours), 

Sixth Semester CSci 169, culture elective. lite rature elective, unrestricted 
electives (6 hours) 

Seventh Seme ster Computer science electives (6 ho irs liture elective 
“restr, ted ele tüves (6 hours) 

Eighth Semeste I Computer science elective unrestricted electives 12 hours 


Electives— Ele 
Specifio 
ence 


; А nre aro ch n f n 
Ctives in literature, creative arts. and í uiture are chosen fron 


f courses available from the advisor. Electives in ( mputer sci- 
chosen from any courses at the 100 or 200 level. A 
ted electives т 


d lists 0 
May be maximum of 
Ww . 
YO unrestric nay be computer science courses 


Special Programs 


Five.y,, 
à &Year Bachelor of Science (Syste 
üste 


r of Arts in the 


sat Semester Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; Math 31; Chem 11: Econ 11 
“Cond Semester CSci 49 or 51; Math 32; Phys 21; Econ 12: humaniti 
"lective 


Third Semester ApSc 57 
Fourth Sem 


ms Engineering) 
Field of Economics 


113; CSci 103 or 131; Math 33; Phys 22 


ester—ApSc 114, 115; СЕ 120; CSci 110: Econ 101: EMSE 260 
Fifth Semester 
Sixth S. 


"—ApSc 116; Econ 102; MAE 117; EMSE 101, 109; Stat 187 


>: humanities electi 
© Semester—Econ 123: } ng! 110; MAE 120; EMSE 102; humanities elective 
SVenth Semes 


E (ег—Есоп 203; EMSE 135, 154, 269; MAE 192; humanitie 
ective, 
Eighth Semester 


Econ 204, 205; EMSI 


173, 182, 191 
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Course work for the bachelor’s degree differs from the standard B.S.(S.E.) i 
that the three social science electives and four technical electives are all in eco 
nomics, and that Econ 123 substitutes for EMSE 171. Application to thi 
graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semestel 
and students must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the stal 
of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eightl 
semester. 

The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master! 
degree. Required: the general requirements of Columbian College of Arts аш 
Sciences, including Econ 206 and 275 and six graduate economics electives 
The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily complete 
in microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. See the Graduate Program 
Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) /Master’s Degree 
in the Fields of Engineering Management or Systems Engineering 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S. (S.E.) om 
in that the four technical electives are designated EMSE courses at the gradual 
level. Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily тай 
after the fifth semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate porti! 
prior to the start of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded ай 
the eighth semester. 

The fifth year of study, leading to the Master of Engineering Management 
Master of Science in the fields of engineering management or systems eng 
neering, consists of nine courses (nonthesis option) selected from the engine 
ing management or systems engineering graduate programs of study. After co? 
pleting the fifth year of course work, students receive the M.E.M. or M.S. degrê 
See the Graduate Programs Bulletin | 


Five-Year Programs in Engineering and Physics 


Five-year programs that lead to a Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics al 
a Rachelor of Science in any SEAS undergraduate field are available. Pleat 
check with the SEAS Office of the Dean or with the Phvsics Department d 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. | 


Integrated Engineering and Law Program | 


In addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be cof 
pleted in five years, the University offers the integrated B.S./T.D. The prog 
provides an opportunity for highly qualified high school students to follow 
education path composed of a B.S. degree іп a SEAS field and then a J.D. degr* 
by assuring admission to the Law School's J.D. program for students who 09 
stated conditions. Detailed information on this program is available from % 
Office of Admissions. X | 

| 
Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 


The l niversity offers an inte grated engineering and medicine program that p 
vides an opportunity for very highly qualified high school students to 6 
B.S. degree in a SEAS field and then an M.D. degree, by assuring admisso 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences' M.D. program for students vi 


meet stated conditions. Detailed information is available from the Offic] 


Admissions. | 
| 


Honors Research Program 


To provide individualized research experience to academically gifted stude 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who 


tains a grade 


point average of 3.3 or above or is nitted to the School with a 
combined SA1 score of 1250 and a rank in th« 10 p« t of | her 
high school class is eligible for thi program, Pa pants attend ar S г 
search seminar and each work: individually with a faculty member, perforn 
Mg à research project of mutual interest otudents participating the progran 
earn 3 credits per 'emester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed t nplete the 
Program. | pon written request by the student, 6 of these cr« lits mav be sed as 
technical electives Qualified students interested in ipplying for the progran 
should contact the honors research chairma I the department vi the 
research is to be conducted 
Minor and Secondary Fields of Study 
ex hoo] of I ngineering and \pplied ocience students with majors other than sys 
tems engineer may graduate with a minor in systems engineeri g in additior 
to their major. Four courses are required for the minor: EMSI 101, 10 54 0 


173 


, and à fourt? 


| Course selected from EMSE 135, 154, 171, 173. 182 Depend 
‘Ng on the student's major addit mal credit hou s beyond the minimul ( 
quired for the major may be necessary in order to complete the minor in svs 
tems engineering; students should consult their advisors before embarking 
upon the minoi requirements 
_The School offers secondary fields of study in np ter science, electr u en 
Sineering, engineerin analysis, and systems engineering research ti tudents 
in other schools of the 1 niversity. SEAS students ar mt ed t onsult their 
idvisor and department chair before enr: lling in a secondarv field of studv i1 
another se hool of the University 


3:2 
< Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and I ngineering 


The School of | 


ngineering and Applied Science has devel реа 3:2 dual-degr 
dor | . 
Programs in liberal arts ind engineering with the followin accredited institu 


tion. Bowie State University, Gallaudet University Hood College, St. Thom: 
: quinus College, and Trinitv ( ollege f Washington, D. 

Students initial 
institutions 


ly enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the al 


and pursue a three-year co irse ої studies covering social sciences 
ll E tad 
'Manities, mathematic: physics, and chemistry, which hel tht ident « | 
Ve | 
5 “Р 9road cultural perspectives analytic abilities, and communication skills 


tudents then foll 
Pied Science 
areas of 


| 
JW à two-vear program at the schoo! of I ngineering and Ap f 


During this phase of study, students may special 


engineering or computer s ience offered in 
year prog , 
A Ograms 


ashington l 
1 


| pon successful completion of the tw 


Diversity, students are awarded two bat 


1 
fom Бүтөт the first institution and a B.S n engineering or computer scienci { 
ac Mise For further information on the 3:2 dual-degre« programs, contact the 3 
tons offices of the instituti ins listed above 
n addition, SEAS participates in a 2:2 program with Richmond College iı 
Ondon, 


England 
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ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans E.A. McCord, B.D. Miller 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergradual! 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly globalized world. The his 
torical roots of the Elliott School extend back to the establishment of the Scho 
of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1898. In 1966, the School sep. 
arated from the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs Ё 
become an independent unit, the School of Public and International Affairs. W 
1987, the name was changed to the School of International Affairs, and in 198 
the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. апа Lloyd H. Elliott. Lloyd Elliot 
was the President of The George Washington University from 1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts will 
majors in international affairs, Asian studies, Latin American studies, and М 
dle Eastern studies. These programs provide a broad liberal arts education alf 
depth in historical and contemporary issues in international affairs. The р 
grams are interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary, combining courses offer 
through the School with courses offered by other schools and departments? 
the University. 


General Requirements for the Degree 
Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A АЙ 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit houf 
A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours М 
the approval of the dean (additional tuition charges apply). Students on prob 
tion are limited to 13 hours. Students doing internships or working are advis 
to reduce their course load. | 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the follow ing: (1) 120 credit hou | 
passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be include 
the required hours; only 6 credits are permitted in fine arts, music performant? 
theatre and dance performance, and exercise scien e); and (2) a сити 
grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean's Honor List 


The name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course wh 
is placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list! 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours ™ 
given semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 cre 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters. which шау іпс 
summer term. 


Academic Standing | 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at айй 
any time after having attempted а minimum of 24 credit hours is place 
probation: "first probation" for the initial semester, "second probatio® 
continued on probation for a second semester For part-time students and 
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enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in 
резонда hours have been attempted, A student on probation is 
limited to no more than 13 credit hours of course work ae gmp pe 

A student who resumes a ‹ umulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after 
à first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary status. 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two succ vore 
Semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 
à Student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the hal 
ation period, 

A 
afte 
Sch 


student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 anv time 
г having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott 
ool will be suspended. nx 
Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean’s Council of conduct during ab- 
sence from the University whic h indicates that the student will profit from read- 
Mission, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2,0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours is placed on semester 
Warning at the end of the semester and is strongly advised to take corrective 
Measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 ‹ redit hours). 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the ninth week of classes 
(fall Or spring semester) is permitted only in ex eptional cases (see Withdrawal 
under University Regulations). 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Inc omplete) may be assigned are described 
under University Regulations. Inc omplete course work must be completed no 
later than one ‹ alendar year from the last day of the examination period of the 
semester or summer session in which the grade of I was assigned. When work 
for the ‹ curse is complete, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of J, 
followed by the final grade. The indication of Ic annot be removed from the tran- 
script, A grade of [that is not changed within this period automatically becomes 
an IF. The grade of J cannot be ‹ hanged by reregistering for the course at GW 
z by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
Сү Cumstani es, an instructor and a student тау jointly petition the Dean's 
Ounci] for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
Petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment of the grade of I. 
rematdrawa from a course before the end of the fourth week will result in M 
еріп al of the course from the trans ript. Withdrawal from a « ourse е - 
agio ning of the fifth week to the end of the ninth week will result ina W being 

signed as а grade for the course. Withdrawal after the ninth week is not per- 


mitte after 
dir. unless students an document extenuating circumstances beyond their 
‘Ontr 

rol that Prevented their attendance. 


Residence 


ho nts who do not study abroad must complete at least 60 of = = D 

{ oad г residence to earn a degree in the Sc hool. Students approved for , ^ у 

In al] MM complete at least 45 of their final 90 hours in the S hool. Note 2 

tee ^r^ a total of 60 credit hours in residence is required for Latin or - ب‎ 

om | кер! їп special circumstances, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be 
Pleted in residence. 
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Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl 
edge they acquire in the classroom, Undergraduates who have completed at 
least 30 credit hours and have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.5 
are eligible to arrange internships for credit (to a total maximum of 6 credits 
toward the degree). Academic work in the field of the internship is required. А 
zero-credit internship is also available. 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are 
responsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW 
Career Center. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) 


Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two majors in the Elliott S hool 
(for example, international affairs and Asian studies) may graduate with a dol 
ble major. Such a student should consult with an Elliott School advisor and of 
ficially declare both majors on the appropriate form available in the Student Se 
vices office. 

Students may combine a major field in the Elliott School with a second maj@ 
field offered by the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, as long as tlf 
Columbian College major is toward a B.A. (majors in Communication and in the) 
School of Media and Public Affairs are excluded). Permission for the seco 
major must be obtained from the appropriate administrative office of W 
Columbian College. Students in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
whether pursuing a B.A. or a B.S. major, may also take a second major in ur 
Elliott School. Students wishing to pursue this option must request approv® 
through the Elliott School Student Services office. Students must « omplete ё 
of their degree requirements for their major in their home school in order 
graduate with a second major from the other school 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those w ishing to stud) 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the studv-abroad advisor 
maximum of 45 credits may be transferred in from study abroad (work co 
pleted at the GW Madrid Program or GW summer courses at Al Akhawayn UM 
versity in Morocco does not count toward this maximum). Students must secu? 
the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit earned is 9 
tended to apply to the degree program in which they are registered. A catalog” 
or other description of the foreign institution or studw program must be pr 
sented for consideration together with detailed desc riptions ol the courses to” 
taken. See Study Abroad Programs 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulat 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better mav. w ith the approval of an advisor and? 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass. or NP, No P8 
which will be recorded on the student's trans ript but will not be reflectet M 
the cumulative grade average. A student must sien un for such an option am 
Student Services office within the first three w seks of classes. | nder no © 
cumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded statuar 
vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the student's major (eX 
those in which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) mav not be taken 0] 
pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a course on a раб d 
pass basis until the second semester of enrollment in the University. No 


than six courses in which the grade of P ог 


degree including courses in which 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences Degree Programs 


The 5( hool ot Medic ine and Health Sciences offers programs to prepare health 
sciences professionals in selected disciplines, emphasizing the interdependen! 
roles of the network of professionals who constitute the health care team 

In addition to the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree programs 
listed below, certificate programs are offered in several areas—some in com 
junction with degree programs, others freestanding, such as clinical laboratory 
science, emergency paramedicine, and sonography 

Via distance education, the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degrê 
may be earned in the fields of clinical management and leadership and « linicd 
research administration (degree or certificate option). A concentration in emê 
gency medical services management within the field of emergency health se 
vices is also provided via distance education | 

For specific information on the content and requirements of the undef 
graduate degree programs that are briefly described below, contact the Offic ed 
Recruitment and Admissions for Health Sciences Programs, School of Medicil™ 
and Health Sciences, George Washington University Medical Center, Washing 
ton, D.C. 20037. 


Clinical Laboratory Science 


Clinical laboratory scientists perform and evaluate various laboratorv prox edule 
to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis of disease. As medic? 
investigators, program graduates perform complex examinations on state-of 
art instruments and computers in the areas of hematology, chemistry, mid 
“i biology, immunology, and blood banking 

The program in clinical laboratory science leads to a Bachelor of Science i 
Health Sciences degree. Students applying to the 125-credit-hour program mus 
(1) have satisfactorily completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculué 
courses, (2) complete a personal interview, (3) submit letters of recommenda 
from science instructors, and (4) sign a Technical Standards Acknow ledgeme 
Form. In addition to the 60 credit hours of general curriculum courses, stude 
{| must complete 65 credit hours in the major, including the 15-credit-hour hea! 
sciences core, 41 credit hours of spec ified pathology courses. and 9 credit how} 
of approved electives. 


Emergency Health Services 


| Emergency health services personnel may plan and organize programs, sup? 

vise emergency department clinicians, assist in projects that require experti 

| in emergency medical procedures, and function in the network of informal 
systems that is central to emergency care 

The program in emergency health services leads to a Bachelor of Science 

Health Sciences degree. Where applicable, the following records should һер 

vided: verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical traini® 

proof of current participation in an emergency medical services system А 

photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examinations ог 

tifying board examinations. Before the first dav of « lasê. students admitte% 

the program must submit a letter from a physician attesting to their good hes 

and including the results of testing for tuberculosis and a statement of сш 

immunization status. The program requires 126 credit hours, including 60 P^, 

requisite credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, the ^] 

credit-hour health sciences core, and 


- . Ж 
: : ч 21 credit hours specific to а selec ted e] 
centration either in emergency paramedicine 


ict 
or in emergency health servit 
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Radiologic Sciences (with a concentration in Diagnostic Medical Sonography) 


Using ultrasound tec hnology, diagnostic medical sonographers scan patients to 
obtain images that help physicians diagnose disease. Students in the bachelor's 
degree program develop competencies in at least four sub-specialities of ultra- 
Sound imaging 

The program in radiological sciences with a concentration in diagnostic 
medica] sonography leads to a 123-credit-hour Bachelor of Science in Health 
Sciences degree. Students applying to the program must have satisfactorily 
Completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, of 
Which up to 48 hours may be credited from ¢ ompletion of an approved program 
In diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy tech- 
nology, or diagnostic medical sonography, provided students hold or will hold 
Current registration during the first semester of study at The George Washing- 
ton University In addition to the 15-credit-hour health sciences ( ore, students 


Must complete 42 credit hours of specified radiology courses and 6 credit hours 


of approved electives 


See He; 


alth Sciences in the course listings section for courses that pertain to 
secondary field in that subject, offered by the School of Medicine and Health 
""lénces. A secondary field in emergency health services is offered as well 


Joint Degree P 


rograms Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 
In 


| addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program de- 
Scribed unde 


І г Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended to give talented 
and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D program. Stu- 
осе eptional promise are chosen for the early selec tion program at the 
ісці their sophomore year and are expected to modify their planned « ur- 
Cottey eke the junior and senior years toward more creative and difficult 
the п. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide students 
Nip "y to pursue а rigorous liberal education, while ‹ ompleting minimal 
detail, хе requirements without concern for the grade-point average. Specific 
Admissi. out the early selection program are available through the Office of 
IONS of the School of Medicine and Health S iences 


ےہ کا duri‏ 


ee caa 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICES 


Bachelor of Science in the Field of Exercise Science 


The School of Public Health and Health Services offers a Bachelor of Scien 
degree program in the field of exercise science through the Department of Pre 
vention and Community Health. For specific information on the content an 
requirements of the undergraduate degree program, contact the Exercise Sci 
ence Programs, School of Public Health and Health Services, George Washing 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

The Bachelor of Science program in the field of exercise science requires% 
minimum of 124 credit hours, consisting of 45—47 credit hours of general cuf 
riculum requirements, 42 credit hours of core courses, 18-33 credit hours 0 
courses іп the concentration, and electives as necessary to complete the pr: 

| 


gram. The following concentrations are available. 
| 


Athletic Training Concentration—This curriculum prepares students for ей 
ployment at the high school, collegiate, and professional athlete's level and fof) 
working in rehabilitation settings. Graduates are prepared to take the Nation 
Athletic Training Association certification examination. The GW athletic trait 
ing concentration in exercise science is accredited by the Commission 0f 
Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs. 


Exercise and Sport Concentration—This curriculum prepares students fofi 
entry-level exercise science positions and for graduate study in exercise or spot! 
psychology, coaching education, or exercise physiology. Career directions M 
clude the health and fitness industry in corporate, private, or government healt 
and wellness programs, exercise physiology, and personal training or coaching} 


Health Education and Wellness Concentration—This curriculum prepares stt 
dents for entry-level positions in the field of health education and gradual 
study in public health. Internship opportunities in health education programi 
for children, adolescents, women, and the elderly provide eligibility experien@ 
to take the examination to become a Certified Health Education Specialist. 


Pre-Health Professional Concentration—This curriculum prepares students fé 
application to medical, physical therapy, physician assistant, nursing, and p% | 
lic health professional or graduate degree programs. An internship course 
velops a knowledge base and clinical skills that support application to profe 
sional programs. 


See the entries for Exercise Science and for Public Health in the course lis 
ings section for courses that pertain to secondary fields in those subjects that% 
offered by the School of Public Health and Health Services. 


è 
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COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


The College of Professional Studies administers the 1 niversity’s off-campus 
credit courses and degree programs. The College also offers noncredit certificate 
Programs, courses, and workshops through the Center for Professional Devel- 
pPment. The staff of instruction for College programs includes members of the 
full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified adjunct fac ulty 
from the professional community selected by the academic departments and 
Schools. 


The College of Professional Studies has been authorized to begin offerir 
degree ~ 
^ o е 


1g 
programs leading to associate's, bachelor's, and master's degrees in Pro- 
fessional Studies in 2001. 


Office of 1 /niversity Students 
The Office of U 
able to those 
Students. ofte 
enhance 
candid 
Part of 


niversity Students (OUS) makes оп-‹ ampus credit courses avail- 
who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Suc h 
n employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 
ates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work as 
à graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 
Where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 
( All Courses except those restricted to medical and law students are open to 
JUS Students, provided there is room in the class and the student has sufficient 
Preparation as determined by the academic departments 

egistration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 


needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for the- 
Ot E dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absence. 


. JS requires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, 
XCe 


Pt in Special circumstances as approved by the director 

Entrance 
trance Requirements 

academic backeround appropriate for the program of studies « ontemplated 
required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or 


another college or university must be in good standing at that institution. An 
Applicant who has be 


8 en suspended from any educational institution for poor 

SOREL ... - 

eff olarship will not be considered for admission for one calendar vear after the 
з 4 б " 

x tve date of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied under- 

Braduate 


admission within this University will not be considered for admission 
denied degree student for the same semester for which the application was 
. Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester 
essary for high school students and for international students: the ap- 
Зар “ap should be obtained from and returned to the Office of Admissions. 

5 DO application fee. For admission requirements for students from for- 


m instituti i "HO , 
ton Institutions, see Admissions. For information on registration, please refer 
ч Schedule of Classes 


as 


Plicati 


ej 


Regulations 


See A ; є 
Уоър @11іввіоцв, Fees and Financial Regulations, and 1 niversity Regulations. 
Spec | 


tegulat; and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 

i ‘ons con erning attendance and withdrawal under University Regula- 

ast d è 'ollow ing specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 
^y to add a class for credit—end of sec ond week of classes. 


“as à 
da a class for credit or to withdraw from the 1 niversity—end of 


the y to drop 
! Sevo 
of ( lasses. 


nth week 


a 


102 UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS BULLETIN 


Academic Work Load 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular academi 
year is not more than 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 houl 
per week and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student. During th 
summer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any one sessiol 
Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the director 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may b 
dismissed from the University. A statement of s holarship requirements] 
available in the office of the director. All grades received in OUS remain on tli 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record 

Grades—See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations. Th 
is no limitation on the number of courses that may be taken on a pass/no рё 
basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on the number that can be tram 
ferred to fulfill degree requirements. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Inc omplete) and W (Authorized Wi 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations 

Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maxim 
of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incof 
plete that is not changed within one calendar year becomes a grade of IF on Ё 
student's record. 


Change in Program of Studies 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student тау not chal 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the director (see Withdra 
under University Regulations). 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made 0f 
with the approval of the deans and director con« erned. Application for tran 
to degree candidacy will be considered onlv after the « ompletion of at least? 
semester in OUS or upon request from the school to whi« h the student is Se 
ing admission. Students wishing to transfer to deg 
conditions of the school to which thev are , 
the student to consult the school conce 
amount of work transferable. 


ree candidacy must meet? 
applying. It is the responsibililf 
rning conditions to be met and% 


College Courses for Secondary School Students 


Under the auspices of the Office of University Students. well-qualified 
ondary school students may take « ollege courses for credit in nondegree sS 
at George Washington Universitv. During the academic year, high s hool junit 
and seniors residing in the Washington metropolitan area may enroll in 
courses as part-time, commuting students. For further information and ай 


plication, please write to the ( ;oordinator, ( ;ollege Courses for Secondary S@ 
Students, Office of Admissions. 


DRE es os 
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as One 
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the course 
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1 7 І R rt ubt 
wing abbreviations а 


Accy Accountancy 
Ад$‹ Administrat 
AmSt Amer 
Anat Ar itomy 
Anes Anest 
Anth Anthropology 
ApS Applied Scie 
Arab Arabic 

AH АНН 
ArTh Ar Therapy 
Astr Astron 

Bioc Bio hemistr 
BiS, Biologic 


hes 


al Scier 
BmSe Biomedical § 

Bios Jiostatisti 
BAdm Business Administrat 
Chem ( hemistry 


4ssical Studie 


Columbian College of Art 
and $; lences 
Comm Communicat 
Cpls Computational Scier 
CSci ( Omputer Science 
Ст] Counseling 
EES Earth ind Environmenta 
Sciences 
Econ Economics 


Educ Educati, nal Leader 


i ne lal 
d work or on 
10-minute period of cla 


th ill semester and 
is to be offered in the tali 


ECF 


EMda 
EMed 
EMSI 


Engl 
EFI 
E&RP 


Epid 
EMBA 


ExSA 
ExSc 
Film 
Fina 

FA 
ForS 
Fren 
Gnet 
Geog 
Ger 


Grek 
HCS 
HSci 
HSMP 


Hebr 
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Hist History Phyl Physiology 
HomP Hominid Paleobiology PCm Political Communication 
Honr Honors PMgt 'olitical Management 
HDev Human Development PPsy litical Psychology 
HRD Human Resource Development PS 'olitical Science 
HmSc Human Sciences Port Portuguese 
HmSr Iuman Services PsyD Professional Psychology 
Hmn Humanities Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Immu mmunology Sciences 
Idis Interdisciplinary Course Psyc Psycholog 
IAff International Affairs PAd Public Administration 
IBus International Business PubH Public Health 
Ital Italian PPol Public Policy 
Japn Japanese Rad Radiology 
Jour Journalism Rel Religion 
Kor Korean Rom Romance Literatures 
Latn atin SEAS School of Engineering and 
Law aw Applied Science 
Ling Linguistics SMPA School of Media and Public 
Mgt Management Science Affairs 
Mktg Marketing SLP Service-Learning Program 
MBAd Master of Business Slav Slavic Languages and 
Administration Literatures 
Math Mathematics Soc Sociology 
MAE Mechanical and Aerospace SocL  Sociologv: Legal Assistant 
Engineering Program 
Med Medicine Span Spanish 
Micr Microbiology SpEd Special Education 
Onco Molecular and Cellular SpHr Speech and Hearing 
Oncologv Stat Statistics 
MStd Museum Studies SMPP Strategic Management 
Mus Musi and Public Policy 
NSc Naval Science Surg Surgery 
NSur Neurological Surgery TrEd Teacher Education 
Neur Neurology TCom  Telecommunication 
NeuS Neuroscience TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology TStd Tourism Studies | 
Opht Ophthalmology Univ University | 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Urol Urology | 
Path Pathology Viet Vietnamese | 
PStd Реасе Studies WLP Women and Leadership І 
Ped Pediatrics Programs | 
Phar Pharmacology WStu Wom« n's Studies | 
Phil Philosophy Ydsh Yiddish 
Phys Physics 
Explanation of Course Numbers | 


Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students in the freshman and $0004 
Х| 


more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may а180 7] 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instanc es, they may be taken by 09) 
uate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites | 
advanced courses, but they may not be taken foi graduate credit » 

Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students in the junior and seni. 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they mav be taken for graduate стеб 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registra 
Such approval is granted only with the | 


, 
qA provision that students must ¢ ompl 
additional work to receive graduate 


re" 
credit. Accountancy courses numb 


101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit i 
Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduate student 

They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they 

not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Busi 
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and Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average, 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the grad- 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 
hot completed a bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered in 
the 400s to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these courses are 
Benerally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
the Se hool of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate students, 
ut they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stu- 
dents; the ( ourses are open to selected master's students upon approved peti- 
tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
accredited institutions. 
, Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 
novation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
Interde 
Jointly by two or more s hools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
'aught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of diffi ulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-le 


partmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 


vel offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students 
nless the course des ription in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerec 


juisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis- 
tratior 


1, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
approval and the rules of the respective schools 


ACCOI INTANCY 

Jy. 

Professors С.М Paik, J. Hilmv, D.R. Sheldon, W.R. Baber 

associate Professors T. С; Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, F.W. Lindahl (Chair), K.R 
umar, S..H Kang 


A es 
sistant Professors G Visvanathan, C.L. Jones, R.L. Tarpley 


See the Se 


t hool of Business and Publi Management for pr i study in accoun 
ancy le " 
у leading to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy 
?1 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting conc: pts and standards as an essential 


Part of the decision-making process for the management of private investment 


ne as BAdm 51. Prerequi- 


and for business and government organizations. Sa 


__ Site: sophomore standing (Fall and spring 
22 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3 ges 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting con epts, procedures, analyses, and 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for public and 
private-sector organizations. Same as BAdm 52 Prerequisite Accy/BAdm 51 
(Fall and Spring) 

110 Financial Statement Analysis (3) ae 
Basic Introduction to the analysis of financial statements. The effect of ac 
Counting procedure choices on reported numbers and adjustments that facili 
late comparative analysis interpretation of ancia! stat roba rcd 

E dustry economics and firm strategies. Prerequisite: BAdm 51, 52 Fall 


Intermediate Accounting I (3) singleton 
‘accounting prine iples underlying the preparation of financial statements and 
their applic 
ite 


ation in the measurement and reporting of selected balance sheet 


ms and relate d revenue and expense recog r receivabies 
Inventories 


(Spring) 


‚ fixed assets intangible assets, an rrerequisite Accy 51 


a 
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122 Intermediate Accounting II (3) Singleton 
Accounting for stockholders’ equity, earnings per share, debt and equity inj 
vestments, income taxes, pensions and other postretirement benefits, leases, 
accounting changes, statement of cash flows, financial statement analysis and 
disclosure. Prerequisite: Accy 121 (Fall) 

151 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) Moer sen 
Essential legal principles of contracts, torts, and property, including trusts and 
estates, leases, professional liability, and the Uniform Commercial Code. Same 
as SMPP 105. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 (Fall) 

152 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Моегѕёй 
The legal aspects of organizing, financing, and operating an enterprise: agency 
partnerships, corporations, securities regulation, insurance, secured credit Ё 
nancing, and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 106. Prerequisite: Accy/B Adm 51 
(Spring) 

153 Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) Moers 
General overview of the legal system, role of law, and business regulation 
Specific business applications include administrative law, antitrust, employ 
and consumer obligations, securities regulation, international law. Same & 


SMPP 104 (Fall and spring) 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Smit 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals 
Prerequisite: Accy 51 (Fall) Р 

171 Auditing (3) Stall 


A study of generally accepted auditing standards, ac epted professional audit 
ing practices and procedures, and governmental auditing standards, includif} 
reviewing and evaluating financial controls, auditing financial statements, a 
testing financial data of manual and computer based accounting systems. PI 
requisite: Accy 122 (Fall) 

181 Accounting Systems (3) suf 
Introduction to the design and operation of accounting svstems and dati 
management controls. Principles and applications of internal control applicabl™ 
to manual and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 122 
(Fall) è 

190 Special Topics (3) su 
Experimental offering; new course topics and tea hing methods Prerequisil® 
department approval. 

192 Advanced Financial and Tax Accounting (3) smi 
Accounting for partnerships and corporations. Formation, operation, and liq 
dation of each type of entity, including « orporate combinations. Both financ 
and tax acc ounting for each type of transaction Prerequisite Accv 121, 16) 
(Spring) 

193 Advanced Managerial Ac counting (3 Babë 
Techniques and practices that foster an informed use of financial informati 
for planning, resource allocation, performance evaluation, and control P% 
poses. Integration of concepts from other dis: iplines, especially e onomie} 
quantitative methods, behavioral science, and business policy and strategy: | 
marily taught using case method Prerequisite: A r 

196 Financial Accounting Capstone (3) 
Synthesis and application of knowledge of f 


ccy 52 (Spring) " 
Kum? 


>n edit 
inancial accounting to specific Ө 


texts, using the perspectives of the preparer and user of financial state mê 
Prerequisite: senior status (Fall) i 
199 Independent Study (3) Su 


Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair (Fall 4| 
spring) | 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Committee on Africana Studies | 


J.A. Miller (Director), A. Alexander, J. Brody, A. Brooks Y. Captain, R. Grinker, ] Натрі| 
J. Horton, К. Lornell, D. Moshenberg, P. Palmer. J. Vla h, G. Wald 


' 


Minor in Africana studies—Offered through Columbian College of Arts and S€ jen) 

R 4 TON E 9 7 à А 
the interdisc iplinary minor consists of 21 credit | сой 
Anth 178, AmSt/Hist 173, Нтп 


10urs, including a four-course 


7, and either Hist 116 or Anth 181 plus three addit 


I irs 1s lis helow. Sne 
Courses selected either from African or African American courses, as listed below І 


cial topics or 700 courses that pertain may be selected v 


AmSt/Hist 173 ifrican American History 
Anth 170 ltures of the Caribbean 
Anth 178 


Anth 181 ts m Australopithe toZ [ 
Engl 73-74 ff Black Ameri 

Engl 169 ` 1 Place Ame! t 

Engl 174 African American Literature 

Geog 164 Geog f Aft 


Hist 116 Histo 
Hist 174 Spec 
Hist 184 Civil ir and Re nstructior 
Hmn \ 1п Нита 

IAff 93 Africa: Problems and Prospects 


Phil 125 Philos fH 1 ( 

PSc 182 nati P 

PSc 186 Toward Sub-S 1 
SOC 179 tv H f $ 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Professors B.M Mergen, J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, J.A. Miller, P.M. Palmer 
Asso, late Professor T.A. Murphy (Chai 

Assistant Professors M. McAlister, C. Heap 
Adjun 


t Associate Profess irs В.С. Ce 


"SSociate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Wagner, D.P. Tiller, О. Ridout 


Bachelor of irts with a major in American studies—The f wing requirements must 
be fulfilled 


l. The general requirements stated under Col 


2 > - 77 1 4 7 Р . А "ё 
a Prerequisite courses AmSt 71-72, Hist 71-72 or equivalen | 
17 79 1708 na f ré irses chose 
fron “quirements for the major—AmsSt 168, 171-72, 179-80, and four urse hosen 


TOM one of the 


(а) Cultural inalysis—AmSt 145, 160, 165, 167, 192; Anth 159, 162; FA 130, 148 
149, 197; Eng] 160, 161, 162, 165—66, 167—68, 173, 176, 177, 178; Jour 101; EMda 171, 182 
Rel 172 


following groups 


(b) Diversity and dif 


lerence: Gender, race, ethnicit 


139—40, 165, 173, 174 
2 Anth 158 171, 190; Art 148, 149; Engl 169, 174, 175, 187, 188; Hist 166, 175. 177 
/8; Rel 174 WStu 120, 125 


(c) The 
169: Ge te built 


In al] , ases of AmSt courses that are cross-listed with other University departments 
Students m 


Upper-leve 


environment—AmSt 1 
08 145, 151, 153, 187: PSc 111, 1 


x her pert nt 
ay register for the course in either department. With approval, other pertinen 


1 courses may be used to fulfill g 


oup requi ncluding Topics courses 
On ; 
1 \Рргоргіаќе subjec ts 
Spe 
ci Lh cial Honors For Special Honors in American studies, a major must те 
a « ' v tos ЧЕ ч 
ef onors requirements st ited under University Regulations арр!у tor nonor 
ore the end of the junior year, and complete a thesis (AmSt 199-200) with a grade of A 
Mino; In American studies Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, including 
ms 7 494 ^ кї "mas E ^nm » of the 
thr t 167, 171 72, and three í ourses chosen with ipprov 1! of the advisor from one of the 
% groups listed above 
90 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the « 
Major problems of m« tropolitan lif i present yz 
Community leaders. En phasis on t ent te projects 
(Fall) 
79 : А j en еа эси йе АРШУ ОГЧ 
? Introduction to American Studies (3-3) Mergen, Murphy, Palmer, McAlister 
hemes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with empha 


51$ On their conte mporary іт 


110 


139-40 


144 


145 


160 


165 


167 


168 


175-76 


179 


180 


185 


186 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Women in the United States (3—3) Harrison, Murphy 
Survey of women's experience in U.S. history, the way gender has organized re | 
lations of power, and the impact of race, region, class, and ethnicity on women 
and on gender roles. Same as Hist/WStu 139-40 (Academic year) 
Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Staff 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geog 
raphy of the country. Same as Geog 144 (Spring) 

Folk Arts in America (3) Vlach 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and othe 
crafts. Same as FA 145 

Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 
Review and analysis of the cultural messages embedded in our material suf 
roundings. Consideration of a range of humanly created artifacts, ranging from 
specific objects to vast landscapes 

Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlad 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, ane 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research 
Same as Anth 192 

Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mergen, McAlist® 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that haê 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, if 
cluding fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material culture 
Same as Hist 167. 

Cultural Criticism in America (3) McAlister, Hesf 
A variety of approaches to cultural criticism, encompassing the nature of ae 
thetic accomplishment as well as the social contexts that alter and enrich t 
shape of cultural expression. The significance of culture to politics, social life 
and the development of individual and collective identities. Limited to majo 


(Fall) 


2 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton, Sto 


AmSt 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of Ù 
agrarian era, 1607-1861. AmSt 172: The urban-industrial era from 1861] 


present. Same as Hist 171-72 (Academic year) 

African American History (3) Alexand) 
Same as Hist 173. | 
Special Topics in African American History (3) Hort | 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African American experien®| 
Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as Hist 174) 
(Spring) | 
American Architecture (3—3) Longstré?! 


Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, tec hnological developmê® | 
and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpretation of histor) 
meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts and as signifiers of 8004 
cultural, and economic tendencies. AmSt 175 1600-1860; AmSt 176 1800) 
present. Same as Art 176 and 191 (Academic year) | 
Practicum in American Studies (3) sw 
For American studies majors in their senior 


14! 
A year. Supervised assignment " 
public or private agencies engaged in the 


v 
investigation, interpretatio oc! 


5 ااا‎ 
conservation of the social, material, and expressive elements that consti] 
American culture. Biweekly seminar on ‹ ampus Fall) {| 
Proseminar in American Studies (3) sv 


For American studies majors in their senior vear. Dire: ted research and Wi 
in preparation for public Symposium at the 


end of the academic year 
(Spring) 


Black Women in U.S. History (3) Alexand 
Same as Hist/WStu 185 4 
U.S. Urban History (3) Stott, Ней 


History of ће American city from ‹ olonial foundat 


ENS 
ions to the present fox u 
on relationships between social 


| Ау $ 
l and economic forces with physical form © 
cial emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropol! 


forms, with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservati 
Same as Hist 186. (Fall) 


' Building Cities (3 


same as Geog 18 

192 The American Cinema Mergen 
History and criticism of Amer n fily he ew enable the student t 
recognize and evaluate 1 I | í 
writing, and to understand the e of filn the text of Ame ture 
Same as FA 19 эрі 

193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3 I k 
5ame às Anth 11 

194 Historical Archaeology (3 Staff 
5ame às Anth 187 

195 Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 
Open to a limited number of American studies 1 lirected resear 
às an internship with a Was! t í ety f 
advisor required Fall and spr 

197 Oral History and Interview Tec hniques (3 Merge 
Introduction to theory and practice of obt hist ta 
through recorded interviews. Ex ition of І еа k ` 
tory. Particular attention to ongoi ral history project the Washingt 
area, Same as A Hist 19 Summer 

198 Special Topics (3 Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the toj іе 
of instructor 

199 200 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3 Staff 

Directed research project. Open only to honors lidat Ame tudie 


\ 


icademic year 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors В.М. Krulfeld, A.S. Brooks, C.J. All M. \ Gow, B. Wood, J. 

/ Kuipers (( hair), B.D. Miller, D. Be 

*80Ciate Professors R.R. Grinker. D E. Liebern 

^ sistant Professor ^. Balkansky 

Adjunct Asso, iate Professors C.R. Rose, P.]. Cressey 

4 Jessorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Telek 

asociate Professor al Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 

^3Sistant Profe ssorial Lecturers J.P. Homiak, J. Humphrey 
Bache] 


‘Or of Arts with a major in anthroy y—The f ving requirements must ! 
fulfilled : "T ; 


I 


x The general requirements tated under Col t ( ‹ f Art is í 
& Prerequisite courses Anth 1, 2 4 
Pia Required course in other areas—(a) two-year prof іепсу Егепсі Се rman, Rus 
(b) 6 = Spanish (or another language approved by the Anthro v Der ent 
Mn 90 hours of course work in related lepartments approved by the advis 
( ology aed for ethnological empha: s are irses in econon polit a science psy 
ies, art } religion, and sociology; for archaeological emphas irses in American stud 
ieee 1o А geography, geology, and history; for emphasis in bi ical anthropology 
Courses M anatomy and biological ences; ї emi guistic nthropt gy 
отте In linguistics and in speech and hea ( t t ly re 
я tended for al] anthropology majors 
credit pairements for the major—In additio: the f í i 
each of "ai 2 anthropology courses, includ 1‹ e iror 
as wel] 1e following five categorie ispect t rses і е 150 
151, 191 92. and 19 st ses I 160s 
: numbered in the 170s tł | ' 1 
imbered e 180 11 Qualified se 
IT ( rses with the p« s t of 
6 credit h f et! үр} fie 
i ipp tow the 1 l 
ble for hela ot lah Vet um | to participate in n I ' 
ind elsewhere ; iboratory researc! › the acade boti e dt me 
in the Washington area. Credit f h w t 


n | 
i 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 

| 

! 

| 

| 


112 ANTHROPOLOGY 


the student's total second-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through 


registration in Anth 195 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—An interdepartmental major offered by 
the Anthropology Department in cooperation with the Fine Arts and Art History Depart 
ment. The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2 Required courses in other areas: second-year proficiency in French, German, Latin 
Greek, or a Near Eastern language. Further language studv is strongly encouraged Sino? 
graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader preparation and requires knowl 
edge of at least one classical and one modern language, students intending to pursue 
graduate study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in theif 
undergraduate programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anthropological archaeology—Anth 3 and 12 addi 
tional hours chosen from anthropology courses numbered in the 180s or 113; at least? 
hours must be in New World archaeology (182, 185, 186) and at least 3 hours must be їй 
Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184); students are urged to take 3 hours of archaeolog 
ical fieldwork, such as Anth 114 or 115. Classical archaeology—6 hours chosen from AH 
111, 112, 155. Ancient Civilizations—15 hours chosen from AH 101, 102, 147; Clas 71 
72, 107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109, 110; at least 3 hours must be taken in ead! 
discipline (classics, art history, history). Electives—3 to 12 hours of additional course 
from the above lists, or other related courses in anthropology art, classics, and history 


Special Honors—For Special Honors in anthropology or archaeology, a major mus 
meet the special honors requirements stated under University Regulations 
credit hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a p iper o 


tion arising out of a program of directed reading or research 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3% 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different su 
disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided int 
subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—courses in the 140s: archaeologY^ 
courses in the 180s and 113; anthropological linguistics—courses numbered in the 16% 
sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the exception of Anth 19 
and 196, in which the topic is variable 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four cours 
chosen from courses in the 180s and 113: an approved field or res or à nfi 
course chosen from the preceding list 

Minor in biological anthropology—16-19 credit hours are required, including Anth ! 
145, 146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course o 


ear h COUTSt 


> of 
or an approve d course * 
course sequence іп a related field (including biological sciences. geology psy: holo 
statistics, and certain other disciplines) 
j ) 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours аге r« quired, including Anth? 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); three courses in aspects of cul 
or methods (Anth 20, 113, 150-159, or 191-193) 

rir Itural mur "T ٤ | } 
| Minor in cross- инига! communication—18 credit hours аге required, including An 
2 or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179) one СОШ 


chosen from Anth 153, 154, 155, 158 168, 192, or 193 


With permission, a limited number of graduate ‹ ourses in the department may be tal? 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Gr iduate P cour? 


: rograms Bulletin for 
listings 


1 Biological Anthropology (4) 
Survey of human evolution, genetics 


| ieberm 


Brooks ^ 
natolo® | 


and physical variation, and prit 


Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $40 Fall and spring 


) К 
2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Allen. Grinker, Mil | 


Survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the princiy les of cultural beha 
(Fall and spring) | 
kî 

Archaeology (3) B kan) 
! { «| 


^ of 
Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation tex hniques and laboral! 


methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey of WU] 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises Fall and spring | 
4 Language in Culture and Society (3) s Kuip 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communi ate. н 


relationship of language to issues of hur 


( lass, arti 


nan nature, gender, race 
expression, and power. Laboratory fee, $20 Spring) 


113 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research 


Field and/or laboratory techniqu nd interpretation. Topics may include 
excavati method ecording pl агар} prese t trat iphy і 
environmental reconstruction typology eram inaiys ISe—wea пау 
and spatial analysis. Specific research area ind topics announced in the Sum 
те! S M 1 i 1 Ct lé if samé is AmSt 19 5 imme 

114 Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6 Brook 
Intensive course on field rese irch in paleoanthropology icluding excavation 
methods, identification and analysis of materials paleo« y, archaeologv 
and human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in ! M r Au 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the re I Summer 

115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or t Balkansky 
Archaeological field study in Mexico or Central America. I r specif Ocatio 
and focus 50t the Summer Ses Ons inno 4 ment oumm«t« 

117 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Krulfeld 
Approaches to field research. ( ind biases in the delineation of 
problems and in the selection al I data. Students wil 
design ind carry out their ow the to irea. Prere ji 

ite nth 2 or permission of instructor эрги 

121 The Anthropology of Gender: Cross-Cultural Perspectives (3 Bell and Staff 
Same as WStu 121 

141 Functional and Developmental Musculoskeletal Anatomy Liebermar 
Growth and function of the human musculoskeletal system. Skeletal tis ie dé 
velopment, anatomy, and histology; biomechanics of muscle and skelet 1 tis 
sue; craniofacial growth and development; and the functional morphology of 
chewing, re piration, vocalization, and locomotion. No pr Knowledge ol 
anatomy is required. Laboratorv fee. $50 F 

142 Human Evolutionary Anatomy (3 Wood and Staff 
lhe structure ind function of human muscular and skeletal моту, as ) 
pared to our closest relatives. the геа! apes. Using th I itive approacti 
the course invest ates the! € га of ! nan ¢ t ' n en i 
on reconstructing relationships, function, behavior, and adaptati n f | 
hominids spring) 

145 Forensic Anthropology Laboratory (2 Ubelaker 
Identification of human skeleta оу body t, age, sex ice, and d 
vidual disease or trauma history; study of skeletal у iriation in modern and 
recent populations. Taught at the Smithsor equisite: Anth 146 
(Spring) 

146 Human Variation (1 
An overview of hun variation, with spe 
cludes history of physical an »pologv, indi 
archaeological recovery of hum in rem h, paleo 
pathology, and forensic anthropology is Anat juisite: Anth 1 

ы Corequisite for undergraduates: Anth 145 эр 

147 Hominid Evolution (3) Wood 

he fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the t of evolutionary 


theory Brief review of the earlier human antecedents. w th 


n th 
yn the 


Pleistocene remains Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: Ant} 
Primatology (3) 
Physic al and be 
relationship to 


(Fall) 


Topics in Biological Anthropology (3 Wood, Liebermar 
9pic announced in the Sched f 
faculty and Smithsoni 


l 
ian Institution staff. May be repeated for credit i pi 
Vàries 


Human Rights and Ethics (3 Krulfeld, Bell 


148 


havioral characteristics of the various primate groups 


human physical and cultural evolution. } 


149 


150 


Issues of basic human rights and their violation by different iltures, states, and 
Organizations, Genocide. eco ide, abuses on the basis of ethnicity, religion, or 
Similar factors and the treatment of those seeking asylum. Rights of informants 

151 Dev Toup: studied in anthropological researc} 
7... ортепі Anthropology (3) Staff 
le impact of the world e onomy on nonindustrial societies ysis of the 


role of anthropology 


y in international development programs aimed at alleviat- 


1 
| 
j 
| 
j 
| 
1 


ite aue е comm ES Sort NR" Ve Y TS Pea Se po 


114 


155 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


ing problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission o! the 
instructor. (Fall) | 
Cultural Ecology (3) Balkansky 

Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosy stem 

both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological pre op 
to current environmental problems 

Psychological Anthropology (3) Staf 
The cross-cultural study of the relationship between culture and perso! ality 

Topics include emotion, conceptions of the self, mental health and illness 

sexuality, marriage and parenting and cognition. Psychobiological ultural 


ecological, and psychoanalytical theories are examined. Prerequisite: Anth 20 
permission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 

Illness, Healing, and Culture (3) Millet 
Introduction to medical anthropology. What the record of human evolution anê 
prehistory tells about human health; the epidemiology of health and illness 
how different cultures define disease; understanding illness and healing SJ 
tems cross-culturally; the political economy of illness; and the role of medi 
anthropology in health care and international development 

Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Alle 


) 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religio 
with emphasis on non-Western societies; religious processes and change. Sam 
as Rel 155 

156 Politics, Ethnicity, and Nationalism (3) Grink# 
Comparative analysis of political systems; political processes, such as factio 
alism, styles of leadership, political ritual. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or ре rmissit? 
of instructor. (Fall, alternate years) 

157 Kinship, Family, and Community (3) Bell, Grink®) 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform $00 
groups and boundaries. Focus on how communities such as family, eth 
group, and nation are defined in moral terms (Fall, alternate years) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Allê 
The role of art in culture, with emphasis on small-scale societies; influen® 
upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production Pre 
requisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

159 Symbolic Anthropology (3) Alle 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic svstems including my? 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the svmbolic study - 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor Fall alten? 
years) | 

161 Language, Culture, and Cognition (3) Кире 
The role of language and culture in the organization of human ‹ xperienc® { 
ginning with debates about linguistic relativity, the course explores the way 4 
guage use shapes cognition and practice іп a variety of cultures and sot ial er 
texts. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $” 
(Fall, alternate vears) | 

162 Ethnographic Analysis of Speech (3) Kuip” 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and politi? 
correlates of linguistic interaction; recording, trans ription, and analyst 
verbal interaction. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instructor Laboral? 
fee, $40 (Fall, alternate years) [| 

163 Psycholinguistics (3) SF 
Same as Ling 102 n 

168 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and d 
Same as Ling 101 (Spring) M 

169 Special Topics in Linguistic Anthropology (3) Kuipers and 9) 
Topic announced in the Schedule of t lasses. Mav be repeated for credit F| 
vided the topic differs | „Й 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) yi 
Culture history and wavs of life among the area's various cultural groups uf 

171 the ethnographic present Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructo d 

ГА 


North American Native Peoples (3) "v 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of the different ‹ ulture 
of the United States and Canada Contemporary issues involving indig® 


groups, the wider society, and the state. Prere juisite: Anth 2 or 
instructor (Fall, alternate years) 
172 Cultures of Central and South America (3 Allen 


Culture history and ways of life in a selected regit n of Central or South Amer 


permission of 


ica. Regional focus to be announced in the Schedule of ( 


tor I ill) 


lasses Prerequisite 


Anth 2 or permission of ir 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Love 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples 'lanesia, Micronesia 
and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

174 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3 Kuipers 
Introduction to the history, art, ecol gv 1 Southeast Asia. Com 
parison and interpretation of recent ethnogra] studies, archaeological 
evidence, and current political events in order to understand the liversity of 
Southeast Asian traditions Spring, alternate vears 

175 East Asian Ethnography (3) Staff 
Intensive study of the culture and history of se lected East Asian peoples 


Specific area to be announced in the Sch 


llt f Classes. May be repeated 


lor credit Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Staff 
Geogr iphic environment, lan uage, religion, and social structure of settled and 
nomadic peoples of the Near East emphasis on the Arab world Prerequisite 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor Fall 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Grinker 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural devel pment, and contem 
porary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. New World African « ultures 
are also considered. Pre requisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

179 Japanese Culture Through Film (3 Hamano 
Same as Japn 162 (Spring) 

180 Ethnohistory ( 3) 
Reconstruc tion of the history of a selected preliterat« ciety through 
518 of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeol gical remains 
indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of t lasses 

181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe (3 Brooks 
The development and contributions of Africa from human | through 
medieval States Горі‹ s include human evolution rigins 'chnology 
trade, and animal plant domestication, rise of African states, earlv relations 
with Europe and Asia, antecedents of conte mporary ican diversity. Prereq- 

„ Site: Engl 11 or 13 (Spring 
182 Archaeology of North America (3 Staff 


History of American archaeology; survey 


merican culture history 
from human entry into the Ameri 


as dur 


ocene period until the 
time of the first European contacts. Focus on peoples north of Mexico 
Ulsite: Anth 3 or permission of instructor 


18: , : i 
83 Old World Prehistory: Paleolithic and Mesolithic (3 Brooks 
Survey of pre} 


Prereq- 


ustory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest hominid cul- 
184 = to the beginnings of agriculture, Prerequisite: Anth 3 Fall) 
d World Prehistory: Neolithic and Bronze Age (3 Staff 


Survey of pre 
beginnings of 
(Spring) 

Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3 Balkansky 
Culture history 
Indian pe 


history in the Near East, E gypt, Europe, and other areas, from the 


agriculture to the rise of Babylon Prerequisite: Anth 3 


of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo- 


riod through the Spanish Cx nquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permis- 
5100 of instru tor 


18€ ` 
> Archaeology of South America (3) Staff 


Q , n ; | 

f m history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Andes 

Козу the Paleo Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 
9r permission of instructor 


Historic al Archaeology (3) 
Survey of the | e 


recent history 


187 
Cressey 


" ne 
asic data and methods of rese arch in the material cuit 


ure of 


Same as AmSt 194 


{ 
і 
4 
i 
1 
1 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


189 Special Topics in Archaeology (3) Balkansky and Staff 
Topic announ ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro} 
vided the topic differs 

190 Cultures and Diasporas in the Americas (3) 
Voluntarily and forcibly displaced and resettled peoples in the Americas, Ш 
cluding the earliest settlers, slaves, immigrants, refugees, migrant workers ille 


Staff 


gal aliens, tourists, and others are studied in local, transnational, and „Іораі 
contexts. Culture change and ethnic identity formation among resettled groups 
repatriation. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

191 Anthropology in Performance (3) Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among so¢ ial interaction, ritual dramati 
performance. Improvisation workshops and discussion based on rea lings арои 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 (Spring 

192 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, anû 
material culture, and the interaction between folk forms and popular « ulture 
Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research. Same as Am% 
165 

193 Ethnographic Film (3) Homia 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropologic? 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introdut tiot 


to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records Prerequisitë 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 Р 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) sul 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty Mt! 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or perm? 
sion of instructor 

196 Special Topics (3) sul 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be ab 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) su 
Same as AmSt/Hist 197 (Summer) 
198 Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Grim 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context. р 
ploration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthropolo£ 
To be taken in the junior or senior vear Prerequisite: Anth 2 Spring) 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied $ jen! 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones, Haque Sha, 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems conditi 
of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces: e 
troids, internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or cont шї 
registration: ApSc 113, Phys 41 (Fall and spring) 

58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) Ae Haque Sha) 
Second half of a one-vear sequence. Concepts of dyn | 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference fran 
dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, еПес! 


rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential enerev. dvnamics of sys 


amics: kinematics ОЙ 


particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and spring) 

113 Engineering Analysis I (3) — Haque: Vi 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the phys 
sciences, and applied mathematics applications of or тда diff rential € 


tions, matrices and determinants, eigen) 


ordinary linear differential equations, Be: 


ind eigenvectors 


ssel and Legendre functions. TA 


cannot be earned for both ApSc 113 and Math 111. Prerequisite or concu | 


registration: Math 33 (Fall and s; | } 

114 Engineering Analysis II (3 Kahn and" 1 
b " н 

Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the poe 
sciences, and applied mathematics eres andi 


complex variable I irier 


gral, frequency filters Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhame 


partial differential equations. Credit cannot be earned for ! th ApSc 114 and 


Math 112 Prerequisite ApSc 113 (Fall and spr 


115 Engineering Analysis III (3 van Dory 
Analytical methods for the solution of engines I cept 
from probability and tistics: probabilit | 1 1 in 
their distributions, mathematic il expectation t onfidenc« 
interval estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation, ге і е гі 
applications Prerequisite: Math 32; Engl 9 or 10 Fall, sprir ind summer 

116 Engineering Analysis IV (3 »oland and Sta 
Analytical methods using advanced сопсе pts Irom probability and statist 
multivariate distributions, expectat ет ig псі ur ‘ fami 
lies of distributions sampling and cient stat est hypothes 
testing, and engineering ipplications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115. Mat} 3. May be 
taken for graduate credit Fa 

130 Materials Science (3) G ore, Haque 
Structure of perfect and imperfect solids thermodyr s of solids, reaction 
rate theory, electrons in solids electron transport, electrical properties of ju 
tions, magnetic materials )ptical properties of mate Prerequisite: Chem 11 
Math 33, Phys 22 Fall and spring 

199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 Staff 
Student designs and carries out a research projec e supervision of 
faculty advisor. Students from all en € riodi yt 
present projects and discuss results 1 lents admitte 
the Honors Research Program. May be repeated f 

ARABIC 

See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 
See Anthropology. 
ART 
See Fine Arts and Art History. 
ASIAN STUDIES 
Program Committee: B. Dickson (Direct A. Bowie, Y.-K. K Rer К I 

CCord, D fang 

Bache ^ hool of International Affairs offers a mult g 

Arts with a major in Asian studies 

Bachelor of Arts Em 5 ig 

ulfilleq its with a major in Asi 5 ( 
Afia, В Beneral curricı um re ement iter ] I S 

9 
118, гой Courses for the major—Econ 169 or 170; tw rses seiected IT H 
Опе Course in ^а 195, or 196; IAff 91; two courses selected from PSc 170. 173 1 
Ultation with the m literature; and four 100 

'omplet le program direct 
through Chi lon of third-vear-level T 
ith adva. арп 8, or * 4, 

average in t} - ance approval of the pr im director, students wit! le-point 
their im ir junior year may elect t write a м research thesis і to 6 credit 

Uor year às part of their idditior Р Р 

Specia) z ris i ٩ 
ulation, Honors In addition te the gener 
Point average Сан tor Special Honor А 
nior thesi a ral and complete either an | tt Sch H 
А 


818. Students mus 
year mu 


чт ы „ 43 


К ЖЕЛ REL ELE А са ate гб RR AB IPC itt пастер уана раст г ес Са 


118 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Students should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School fof 
courses pertinent to Asian studies. Students should consult the program direct! | 


concerning certain Spec ial Topic s or Selected Topic s courses that may also be part of this 
program 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors R.K. Packer, К. Donaldson (Chair), T.L. Hufford, J.R. Burns, D.I Lipscomb 
R.E. Knowlton 

Associate Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown, J.M. Clark, M W. Allard 

Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, L.C. Smith, G. Hormiga, P.S Herendeet 
F.]. Turano 

Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 


1 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The following requirements must be fulfillet 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12 or equivalent i 

3. Required courses in related areas: Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54. (ТИ 

following courses are strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6 or Phys 21, 22, 5, and? 
3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics; two years of an approved foreig 
sp سی‎ 

4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-level ‹ ours® 

which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular bi 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (pis 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169) 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements must Ё 

fulfilled 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12 or equivalent 

3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54; Phys! 
2, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics (this requirement « anno! 
satisfied by waiver) Two years of an approved foreign language are strongly гесо! 
mended but not required. 

4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 30 credit bouts of 100-level cours? 
which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular bie 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (Bi 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169 


A maximum of 6 credit hours of research and independent study or graduate court) 
in biological sciences may be used as electives within the major 


Special Honors—tin addition to the general re juirements stated under University Re) 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student m 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in biological science courses and at 
a 3.0 cumulative overall grade-point average. Students who meet these criteria and V 
to pursue special honors must complete ar 1 approved research project under faci 
direction 


„ d 
Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level course jw 


pendent study) 


»s (excluding research ant 


№ # 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may pe tol 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for co^ 
listings 


* ¢ й 
Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100€ | 
courses except by permission of the instructor 


f 
oT ; : ТЕ: " 
3 The Diversity of Life (3) Lipscomb, 7 n 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Characteristics of the living world 


gles 
cluding evolution; diversity of plants, animals, and microorganisms; “a 
and the biosphere; animal behavior; and the biology of the human body: 
ratory fee, $45 (Fall) 


4 The Building Blocks of Life (3 Schiff, Donaldson 


11 Introductory Bi 


12 


Lecture (2 hour iboratory (2 hours). The í € í that make up the 
human orga n iutrition and metabolisn nheritance and genetic diseases 
bacterial and viral infections, immunity. biote hnologyv i1 edicine and food 


economics and politics o t 


biology. La rato tee, 545 ol 
ology: The Biology of Organisms (4 Lir ib, Burns 
Lecture (3 hour iboratory і I Concepts and methods in the id y 
whole organisms. Evolutionary theo opulation b y; diversity of ү t 
animais, fungi, and microorganisms; ех gv and behav 1 animai stru 
ture and function. Laboratory fe $55 I 


' Introductory Biology: Cells and Molecules (4 Packer 
g 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (3 hours). Nutrition ar 1 metabolism, cellular phvs 
lology, genetics, and molecular biologv of plants and ai ils. Lal ec 
555 Spri 

102 Cell Biology (3 Morr 
structure and function of bi ica 1olecule ind с 11 anelles; « 
interactions, cell differentiation. Prerequisite: one semest [ inic chen 


(Fall and 


103 Biochemistry (4) Vanderhoek 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


114 


115 


Introduction to structures of | іса! macromolecules, enzyme catalvs el 
lular bioenergetics and metabolism. Prerequisite he 1—52. Same as Bio 
101 and Chem 161 Fall 

Biochemistry Laboratory (2 Vanderhoek 


Study ot common experimental technique ed | í t tories to 
separate and characteriz 1010 l тег e: Bloc 103 0 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and Chem 163 5pring 
Plant Biochemistry (3 Donaldson 
Discussion of plant metabolism and lecular ! y: photosyntht nitr 
gen metabolism, membr trans] тесі [I f tion, protei 
targeting, biotechnology, and ent r ht Prereq e: Che 1—12 


(Spring) 


Special Topics in Biochemistry (2 Vanderhoek, Donaldson, King 


In-depth discussion of urrent biochemically relevant topics, including « er 
and HIV chemotherapy immune response, photosynthesis, signal transduc 
hormone regulation and nutrition. Topics vary. Prerequisite: BiSc 103 í 
alent. Same as Bioc 102 and Chem 162 Spr 

Genetics (3 hnson 
Introduction ti jenetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
Benetic traits and the molecular basis of gene tion. Also includes cytogenetics 
Bene regulation, and « xamples of current apy ation t genetic technolog 


(Fall and spring 


Genetics Laboratory (1 Johnson 
Study of g 


senetic principles and gene ind mole ir techniques in Drosoj 
and E, coli Prerequisite or concurrent registrat BiSc 107. Laboratory fee, $55 


(Spring) 


Molecular Biology (4 Turane 


Overview of theories, techn rocedures ass меа witi ecular 
biology topics include th« fD RNA d proteins, relat 
ships among structure, function, and ехрге n; and traditional and modern 
methods of lene and protein char zation and monitoring. Prerequisite 
Chem 11-12 Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall 


Deve z 
*velopmenta] Plant Anatomy (4 Huti 
Demong 


stration, observation 
tissues an. 


Deve 


1 Organs of vascu boratory f ги ia у 
lopmental Biology (4 Brow! 


Le , | 

р ture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours Embryonic development of animals 

rinciples are illustrated а " , nt tud f d ental 
a 1 strated by modern experimental studies leve pmentai 

) ` ^ 

Problems Laboratory analysis Of organ system formation in the se irchin, ir 

ch y 

icken, and pig. Laboratory fee, $55 I 


Experi À 
Xperimenta] Developmental Biology (4 Brown 


Act ЧЕ. 

{ ES (2 hours) laboratory (4 | urs). Cell t hemuistry and molet 
0 

development Laboratory exer: 


ànd mole, ular studies on 


i 
| 
| 
І 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
E 
| 


Ea 


PY 


2 Bat ане te FE o ERED. b Put t леу ROTI mo 


E “ч wet 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BiSc 114 or equivalent or permission of instructo iboratorv fee, $55 
(Spring, odd vears) 

118 Histology (4) Burm 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to т opica tomy 
of normal tissues and organs with empha ı the interrelat hip of strut 
ture and function. Laboratory fee, $55 S] \ 

120 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Stal 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hou Studv of the er in ‘ tomy 
physiology and biochemistry of the ervou vstem and it thwa\ emp 
sis on mammals. Laboratory tee, $55 (Fal 

121 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Pack 
Basic principles of chemical integration, neuroend І itionshig an 
mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 118 or 1 

122 Human Physiology (3) Pack 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the hun body. Prerequisi 
Chem 11-12 (Sprit 

123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Sti 
Studv of basi physiology laboratory technique empha the exp% 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms іп питат Prerequisite ( curre 
registration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $5 Spri 

125 Environmental Physiology (3) Pack 
Mechanisms of evolutionary adaptation and processes of mat by whi 
animals respond to environmental challenges; empha ertebrates. Prere 
uisite: BiSc 122 or 154 (Fall 

128 Human Nutrition (3 su 
Dietary requirements and their unde I chem 
bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additive ocial # 
economic aspects f nutritior | 

130 Invertebrate Zoology (4 Know! 
Lecture (3 hour laboratory hour General sur { tehrate ап 
including classification, m rph logy. phvsio v. embi va olut 
ary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $55 

132 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4 5# 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). | it І mparative m« rphold 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forn borat f, ere Spring 

137 Introductory Microbiology (4 Mor 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hour Surve f the 1 roups of тій 
organisms with emphasis on structure, phy юу. eco v. pathogent sis." 
biotechnology. Antibioti esistance and ( Р е” Dry juisité 
vear of chemistry. Laboratory fee, $55 

139 Parasitology (4) ЕС 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 } irs). Introduct " i nara tology? 
vey ot parasitic types trom protozoa through +} pods. Laboratory fee, * 
(Fall) 

140 Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4 w 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). O n. € tionary de —z 
ment, and principles of systemati qw Tan! ‘horatory 0 » 


(Spring, even years 
142 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4 


Field trips ind laboratorv stud F the lentif т aout 


plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mount TN 2 магу 


Virginia, апа West Virginia. Ex n fa гас! t d гесой | 
of dominant species in nativ« Lab fee, $ Summer, 
145 Ornithology (4 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hour An introduct n to thet 
of birds from an ecological perspective. I de v ( i hort field trips 
full-dav Saturdav trips for wate rf wl and rant і one evening fiel 
for owls. Laborat It 555 5 f 
150 Organic Evolution (3 Lipf. 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution. її ling | ulation biology: y^ 
tion adaptation macroevolution vstemati bi d mnl ind the 8% 


record Fall 


151 History of Life (3 t 


154 General Ecology (4 | 


155 Plant Ecology (4 

10 tu f | D { [ à t 1 І | 1 
populat 
| 


6 Animal Ecology (4 Merc! 


ve 


у M — 
) Aquatic Ecology (4 5 ; 


Lecture | [ tory HT 


Cal habitat | чн m | | 
8 Field Botany (4 j 
Lecture | borat 


State VO week { ' ( í Lat 


vears | 
159 Geobotanical Ec ology of the Central Appalachians (4 We 
А multid | \ 


betw 


Prerequisite EES 1 nd Ris 


Struct 


or. same as EES 1 
167 Marine Biology (4 
Lecture 2 hi 


Telatio: } | 7 


of the mari 

tems ind humar fluenc ‘ І t 

168 т am - К 
3 Tropic al Marine Biology (4 

Stu ly of or 


ind | 


11 I 
iborator 

On the j 
Departm, nt for inf 


nd af < с 


Laborat ry f, < 


Applied Marine 
Study of ta 


169 Y. К ale 1 Staff 
Ecology (4 
} 


fee, $35 
1 
| ndergrad, 
Admissio; 


Credit Prey 


equ te: ( 


late Research (a: A 


`4 


COUrses, рар. { 

17» ( 1 Pi 590 

e Indepen 
Prescri}, 


dent Study in Cell and Molec ular Biology (: і Is M 


a Writte; Геро Vm " " 


173 i 
| Independent St 


udy 
escribed read 


ling 


in Developmental Biology 
1 t , 


© Written report ] ava 


2 Animal Behavior Chaff 


PSS 


KS 
i 
122 BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton Wells} 
| Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating Ш 
a written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission ol EOM tor | 
! 175 Independent Study in Genetic Allard ison, Lipscom 
d and Evolutionary Biology (2 
И | Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adv culminating in? 
| written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission Of 11 truct 
t 76 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2 Hufford, Mer hes 
M Prescribed reading list and consult ns wit! taff advisor culminating? 
È a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permiss10 f instructor 
| 180 Biotechnology (3 Моп? 
bi Genetic engineering of bacteria plants ind animals, including humans App 
cations of modern biotechnology, especially in the field of medica! biotet һо 
ogy, such as gene therapy, xenotransplantation, an ithe Human Genome Proje 
Regulation, prospects and social impact of biotech: ology. Re Bi: 
102 or 107. Prerequisite: organic t hemistnr| (Spring and | 
32 Diversity and History of Plants (4) ‹ nde 
i Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A detailed investigation о Liver 
phylogeny, morphology, and fossil history of plants for advanced un le grat 
н ates and graduate students. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12, ог 140, от 150, or 151 
permission of instructor Fall, even years 
| BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
" 
Requirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed undef 
School of Business and Public Management. The courses listed below torr the busi 
^ core for the B.B.A. degree. Several of these courses аге r uired in the B. Accy. degre^ 
\ well. BAdm courses are taught by faculty members school 
1-2 First-Year Development Course (0—0 3 
Required of all first-year students in SBPM. This tw emester non redit COL 
А is designed to enhance students’ education ar eparation for busit’ 
| careers. The course meets periodically du ing the semester. Course tet $/9! 
semester m 
р 51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3 Line 
4 Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and st indards as an esse 
E part of the decision-making process tor the managemt nt of private invest 
6 and for business and government organizations. Same as Accy 51 Prerequ^ 
j| sophomore standing Fall and spring T. 
& 52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3 Kumar ang 
E Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedure ‚ analyse 
2 internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process Tor рй 
р and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite Accy/BAdm 51 (Fa 
|. spring) -— 
53 Management, Organizations, and Society (1.5 Сей, 


P {ех 
Introduction to the manager and the management process the сой 


organizations and society. Focus on effective managemet Y 
a changing society (Fall) V 


An introduction to data and information ) | 5 

viewed from a contemporary management perspective. | mphasis on у | 

applications as well as emerging managerial issues with the potent i| toT 

the form and function of information systems. Lab requ ed. Prerequisll 
knowledge of Word, Excel, and PowerPoint Fall and spring) M, 

66 Organizational Behavior (3) P i } 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related to manes Я: 
Emphasis оп the basic human processes th ıt contribute t 


55 Fundamentals of Business Law (1.5 nd 
Overview of the American legal svstem м th reference to business law «sf 
| Universal Commercial Code. Key legal concepts such as contract ind to 1^4 
i call "| 
| role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution issues (Т | 
spring) T 

r, LE 
64 Management Information Systems Tec hnology j Granger: И 


Tat ganizations. Experiential lab required Fall and sprit 


110 Basic Marketing 
Management (3 


Consumer and organizational buy t 1 
(market research, segmentation tars 
building). Planning ind decision making for ү 
management, valuation and pricu hanne 
grated marketing communi ilions, еч erce 
(Fall, spring, and summer 

115 Financial Management and Markets 
Introduction to financia rkets est t 
ment, Financial analysis, risk management, w 
tal budgetir linancial structure, cost of tal 
Site: Econ 11-12; Math 31 32 lor 51, 52); Stat 5 

120 Production Management (3 
Production planning concepts and analvti 
production processes: facilities, equipment I 
issues, demand forecasting. n aterial plannii T 
the factory floor: scheduling, t tal quality ma 
ment oncepts and methods. Pre equisite: Stat 

130 Human Resource Management (3 D. Col 
How human res urce management po es а 
of corporate Objectives hu t e pi n 
Ing develoy ment, compensation, and inisn 


requisite 


шо 


n Fa pring 
135 Diversity, Design, and Development in Glol 


An exploration of the forces of chang: that 
In the 21st centurv. Consi ler f both th« 
implications for the organ n life cycle 


competition drivers 


n sing service 


145 International Financial Environment (1.5 
Assessment of international e 


affect internat onal corporate activity. ( 
ments in the 


international financial envir 


‘international economic systems, internatio 


financial 


ч markets. Prerequisite: Econ 12 Fa 
150 Business and Government Relations (3 
Ec onomic and legal environment t busines t 
fluene 98; Contemporary problems and issues. Re 
and В.Ассу programs Fall and sprir 
190 Special Topics 1 to 3 
T Xperimental offering: new course t | 
35 Internship 0) 
SBPM undergraduates t er for th 
ИП Internship recorded on the tr inscript. The 
internship has been completed for a ; 
2 administrative tee is charged. May be repeated 
/ Strategy Formulation 
and Implementation (3) 
An integrative ( apstone course to develop sk 
Problems. ‘formulating and selecting strate 
Problems inherent in strategy implen 
imei ael eae aon spn 
ent Study (1 to 6) 
Assigned topics with interdisciplinary fo Ad 
advisor May be repeated once for credit 
HEMISTRy 
Jfesso тр 
1 King (cy, Perros W.E. Schmidt, N. Fi ipescu, E.A. Car 
‘Sistany Profe on Montaser "a Milan A Vett 
Structor | H “sors M.J Wagner, R.M. Tarkka. ( L. Cal 
lof, ilderb; indt 
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124 CHEMISTRY 


Bachelor of Arts or Bac helor of Science with a major in chemistry The department of 


fers four undergraduate majors, all designed to give students a broad bac kground in thé 


yet qm ; 
basic divisions of chemistry analvtical, inorganic, organic, and physical. Major 1 whil 


try, permits à wider selection of electives 
dentistry, @ 


providing ¢ onsiderable concentration in chemis 
It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine 
related fields. Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for gi 
chemistry or those planning to enter the chemical pr yfession and wi 
bv the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum requirement 
sional training. Major III is a program in forensic hemistry and prepares students to med 
the needs of federal and state forensic sciences laboratories. Major IV includes addition® 
work in biochemistry and fulfills the American ( hemical Society requirement for à certi 
fied degree program in chemistry with a biochemistry option 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students in Major I, II, III, and IV must meet the general requirements stated undé 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses for the Bac helor of Arts degree for Major I and Major Il an 
Bachelor of Science degree for Major Ш and IV—Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34; Chem € 
and 23; required courses in related fields—Math 31 and 32, Phys 21-22. Major 1 and! 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates must also take two semesters of other approve 
course work in the natural sciences or mathematics, suc h as BiSc 11-12 

3. (a) Required courses for Major I Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134, 151-52, 153-54 16! 

(b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151 5 
153-54, 161, 195 (for 3 credits) Required courses in related fields for Major П—а ‹ our? 
in a structured computer programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 
(c) Required courses for Major I- hem 111-12, 113 134, 151-52 153-59 

161 Required courses in related fields for Major III—BiSc 11-12; ForS 224, 225, 269, 4 


ré tudy й 
hing to be certifieé 


tor profes 


and 280 or their equivalents 
(d) Required courses for Major IV—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134 151-5 
153—54, 161, 162, 163, 195. Required courses in related fields for Maior IV—BiS« 11+} 
Strongly recommended courses for Major IV—BiSc 102, 107, and 122 
An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly en« ouragel! 
of study for the first 


V 


consult a Chemistry Department advisor regarding the 


years. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those stude? 
considering Major II: first vear—Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 9 
31 if necessary), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22, 151 52, 9 
153-54, Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third vear—Chem^ 


111-12, 113, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 134 161" 


not taken in the junior year), 195, electives. Major I, Major III, and Major IV stud? 
should follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry , 
premedical advisors concerning their academic program 
Special Honors—In additior meeting the general requ ent ited der Uni! 
Mis 4 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special H ch t must 05 
tain a cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chen 195 10 


east 3 credits over two semesters 
l t3 lit t 1 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the 
A program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the 
toxicology. The first three years of the progran st of undergrad 


Application for admission to the M.S program in chen al to VV 
f the third vear; for admission to the graduate p 


ing the second semes 


gram, acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of tl "T t m 11 
acceptance into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology is not desired 
the requirements for the B.S./B.A. in chemistry (M I, Il П \ 
successful completion of appropriate courses during the fourtl 
ceptance into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology btained, the 
will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of tl 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. Students must meet the genera ju t ited ( 
Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bu in d 
2. Course requirements: Chem 11-12, 22 and 23, 111 11 1 134, 19! 
153-54, 161, 162, 195; Phys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a 0j 
structured computer programming language; Phar 203 and Phvl 191 r their equi a 
ForS 240, 245, and 242 or 270; either ForS or Chem 299—300: and two cours hose! 


ForS 246, 248, 249, 269 


1 > or Hont 
Minor in che mistry—Required: Chem 11-12 or Honr 
151-52 and 153-54 

With permission a limited number of duat 
for credit toward in undergraduate degree. Seg 


listings 


Note: | por 
Waived. ( her 
Only one of tl 


T" n with course instruc 
1 consultatic with cou 


iese sets of courses can be earned 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors 


Contemporary topics in рі ( 1 1 ; 
prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratory fee, $50 p« 
CHEMISTRY 

11-12 General Chemistry (4—4 niu " 
Atomic structure and propertit toichi = 
chemi il bondin Mutior chemical kineti 
ics; acids and bases; electrochemistry "esc i 
Chem 11: one year of high school a ebra. Ргеге 
Laboratory fee $50 per semester Cher 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis | 

l'heory ind pra ог quantitative ал 
analytical letect D 
Correlated Prere site: Che 


23 v tory Quantitative Analysis I aboratory 


тет u 
Laboratory compiement to Chem 22. | ] 


| t vý I 
Chem 22. Laborator ee, $50 | 


105 Environme intal Che mástry 
Chemistry and physics of the 
nd de 
pollutior environmental analysis and 
110 Introduc tion to Physical Chemistry 
Gas solid 


ind liquid state } the 
equilibrium, kinetics quantum chem 
Prerequisite: Chem 22: Math 31: Pl | 
Open to chemistry ma M 10! be take 
received credit for Chem 111-1: 

1-12 Physical Chemistry I-3 

Gas laws chemical therm« imics, che 
Chemistry atomic and mols ` pect st 
Macromolecules Prerequi te to Chem 111: Chen 
(a Permission f instructor. Prerequisite to Che 
(Academic ve 
13 Physical С ‘hemistry Laboratory (2 M 
bor; itory Compiement to Chem 111. Prere 
Chem 111 Laboratory fee. $50 Sprin 


122 Instrumenta] Analytical Chemistry 


leory of instrumenta methods in qualitative 

mination of str icture, with emph n atomi 

etry, infrared < troscopy, nuclear magnet 

chromatography, nd electr ( 

OF conc urrent re istration: Chem 111 ог} 5 
123 Instrumental Analytic al C he „mistry y Laboratory 

Aboratory complement to Chem 122. Prereq 

Chem 1 111 ind 122 Laboratory fee 350 ї 
34 Des riptive Inorganic Chemistry 

Dtermediat, level cour empl u 1 

ments Prereq lisite; Chem 22, 23, and 15: 

41 Expe 'rimenta] Chemistry 


“Хрегітеп 


tal methods common t 1 disciplin 
іса] 


lite rature 


n 11-12 and Honr 33-34 are related in their 


Iv 


Ges рш 


QUEE Vs 


PASE SD LL attri ques a e e a eiat ILO NE ES ELE OL LL ج‎ LD IEE EE EOE ED conc 
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у 9 
tion; interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 15% 


and 154. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 
151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) King, Tarkka, Caress, Korma 
Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties and reactions 0 
lamental principles of sterê 


the principal classes of organic « ompounds. Func r 
sis. Credit 


chemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analy 
mav not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to ( ther 
151: Chem 12. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 (Academic year) í 
153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) King and Staf 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52 Introduction to and practice in bt 
skills of synthesis, separation, purification and identification of organic com 


15 


pounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 151-52. Prerequisite M 
Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 
161 Biochemistry (4) Vanderho® 
Prerequisite: Chem 151-52. Same as Bioc 101 and BiSc 103 (Fall) р 
162 Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, Korm? 
Prerequisite: Chem 161. Same as Bioc 102 and BiSc 106 Spring) 


163 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderho? 
Prerequisite: Chem 161. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and BiSc 1% 


(Spring) E 
191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) S 
Historical development of chemistry trom antiquity to the 20th century pr 
requisite: Chem 12. (Fall) | 
193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) Montas] 


Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in cher? 
cal instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization 
electronic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfaci? 
and programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 1# 
Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained р 


to registration. A final written report on the work is required. For stude? 
$ 8? 


sv 


requesting Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation ! 
required. May be repeated once for credit. Majors are enc ouraged to take v 


course for two semesters. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 


CHINESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


Professors К. Mahmood, І.Н. Shames, К.Н. Digges (Research), М.І. Haque, W. Roper (0% 

Associate Professors N.E. Bedewi, A. Eskandarian (Research), V. Motevalli (Resea® 
R. Riffat, M.T. Manzari 

Assistant Professor C.D. Kan (Research) 

Adjunct Professors В. Whang, М.О. Critchfield, M.Yachnis, С.Е. Scheffey, F.A. В 

Professorial Lecturers С.С. Everstine, A. Kehnemui, C. Smith, C. Nash 

Associate Professorial Lecturers K. Khozeimeh, S.L. Zimmerman, H. Ahmady, G 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer G.E. Hicho 


and? 


w. 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study и 
ing to the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) 

117 Engineering Computations (3) Mahmood, Kauf 
Numerical methods for engineering applications. Methods for solving sy ر‎ 
of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. № 
ical differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differenti& p 
tions. Computer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 50. Same as MAE 117. ag 

120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Haque, s 
Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending mo, 
pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, « ompound stresses, 9^. 
of plane stress and plane strain, combined stresses, deflection of beams, sta 


1 127 
indeterminate problems, col inns, energy methods. Prerequisite ApS« 7, 113 


(Fall and spring 


121 Structural Theory 1 


I heory of statically determinate str ictures; stability and determina 


y 
tines and moving loads. Analysis t roof systems and cable structure Calcu 
lation of deflections Approximate m Is Of analysis of indeterminate struc 
tures. Prerequisite or concurre re tration: CE 120 | 


122 Structural Theory II (3) Manzari 


Theory of statics indeterminate str re ; matrix methods and clas 
sical approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection: influence 
lines energy methods. Prerequisite: CE 121 Spring 

166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore, Haque 
Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory yielding 


strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment 


of steel, composites amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformat 


lon creep, 
fracture, fatigue, fatigue cra k propagation. Prerequisite: ApSc 130; concurrent 
registration: CE 120. Same as MAE 166 I | 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1 Gilmore, Haque 
Measurement of strains and study of failure res їп irom ipplied forces in 
ductile, brittle inisotropic, elastomer piast ind composite materials 
Study of tensi n, compression, bendin mpact, and shear failures Prerequi 
Site or conc urrent registration: CE 166. Same as MAI 16 Fall 

168 Introduction to Geotec hnical Engineering (3 Manzari and Staff 
Soils and rock formation, soil comp sition, permeability, seepage and flow ne 
tanalysis, stresses in soil medi im, consolidatior ind settlement, shear strength 
of soil, analysis of lateral eart} pressures, soll Compaction. Prerequisite: CE 120 
MAE 126 Fall 

185 Geotec hnical Engineering Laboratory (1 Manzari and Staff 
Laboratory experiments to evaluate liquid and plastic limits, grain-size dis 
tribution shear strength compressil V 16 ty 1 sture—densit 
relationship of soils Prerequ site or concurrent registration: CE 168 Fall 

188 Hydraulics Laboratory (1) Mahmood and Staff 
Laboratory experiments and demonstrations Stability of floating bodies 


Bernoulli's theorem, velocity and pressure measurements in т ipe and flume 
(Spring) 


189 Envir Lim i iff | 
J Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1 Riffat and Staff 
Laboratory experiments for physi il-chemical analysis related to w ater quality 
Sludge and sewage disposal I 
190 С, „йи M | 
^ntracts and Specifications (2 Manzari and Staff 
Law of contracts construction contracts, specifications, bidding. ir nce and 
d bonds, professional liability arbitration of disputes, litigation opring) 
191 Me р 


tal Structures (3) Haque 


› 
Pring iples of the design of metal structures. str ictural elements, connections, 


*Pecific problems of analvsis t construction, professionalism in 
design ^ desien project, inclu« use of computer software and a detailed 
102 Born їз required. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 122 Fall) 
< Reinforced Conc rete Structures (3 Manzari 
TOperties of concrete and reinforcement design of shear reinforcement; devel- 
opment of reinforcement; design of columns, floor slabs and building frames; 
ethics and professionalism in design. A design project. ini tuding the use ol 
re nPuter Software and i detailed report is requ red Prerequisite or concurrent 


Bistration ( 7 Spr , 

193 Hydraulics ( - as Lab Mahmood and Staff 
luid static 8 
Principles; 
lions 
Open ch, 


MAE 126 


ronment 


pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic 
flow fields, stream tubes 


amics: applica 
pe flow, hydraulic models, me isurement of pressure, and velocity 
innel flow applications to water resources engines ring. Prerequisite 


(Spring 


194 Enyj 


al Engineering I: Riffat and Staff 
sources and Water Quality (3 
lon to available water resources. Methods of evaluating water quality 


acteristics. Design of water tre 


plants involving coagulation, 
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flocculation, filtration, and « larification. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


CE 193 (Spring) Ж 
195 Hydrology and Hydraulic Design (3) Haque and Sta) 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation tream flow vapor 
rapl ilvsis, пуд 


tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hvdrologv: hv 
routing. Probability concepts in hydrologi 
Culverts and tilling 


CE 193 Fall) 
and St£ 


graphs of basin outflow, storage 

flood frequency rainfall frequency stochastic hydrolo 

basins. Prerequisite or concurrent registration ApSe 115 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of 

Civil Engineering Structures (3) 


inzal 


Total structural systems concepts. Desi tructures SU 


as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore | 


1 other special stru 
ncrete ЗИ 

Spring 
Riffat ind St? 


tures. Princ iples of cost analvsis for timber, steel, and reinforce a Ct 

tures. Project and report are required. Prerequisite: senior statu 
197 Environmental Engineering II: 

Water Supply and Pollution Control (3 

Water sources and their development. Water distribution and w зем! 


collection systems, including applied hydraulics of pipelines and pumps phy 
tewater. Planning 


ts inclu? 


ical, chemical, and biologic al treatment of water and wa 


meet quality needs and regulatory requirements. tours 
four periods of laboratory work. Prerequisite: CE 194 Fa 
198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied researc h and experimentation projects, as arranged Prerequis 


st 


junior or senior status (Fall and spring 


CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 

Associate Professor E.A. Fisher (Chair) 

Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, M.S 
Lecturers H. Javadi, S.S. Montasser, M.A. Sharaf, C.G 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities—The followin requirem” 


must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 5x iences 


nt, and ( las 1, 72. (Н 


2. Prerequisite courses Latn or Grek 1-2, 3-4, or equival 
or Honr 15 may be taken in place of either Clas 71 o1 ў Р 

3 Required courses in the major—(a) 12 credit hours selected from 100 level p 
Greek, or approved classical studies courses I 18 credit hou elected trom АН! 
102. 111, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Ling 101; Phil 111 PS 105" 
143 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 1 
(b) 9 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 3-4, 103, 104; Clas 71, 72, 105, 107 108. 
115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 127, 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 credit h« ted from AH 101. 


111; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110 
ARABIC | 
1-2 First-Year Arabic (4—4) И 
Fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing of MP 
Standard Arabic. Laboratorv fee, $50 per semester Academii year) 9 
3-4 Second-Year Arabic (4—4 " 
Continuation of Arab 1-2. Further development of speakin understa 
reading, and writing skills of Modern Standa d Aral ic Prerequisite Ae 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semest: Acaden ; year) > 
9-10 Third-Year Arabic (3—3) 
Continuation of Arab 3—4. Further í { speak underst | 
reading and writing skills of Modern 1 Arabic Pr ( ite Arab 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per ; Acad ear Я 
103 Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction (3 й 
Practice and continued development of language skills, utilizing articlt 
current newspapers, magazines, journal plus SCOLA broad asts and Й 
presentations. Prerequisite: Arab 3—4 от permission of instructor Lab 


fee, $50 (Fall) 


104 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3 Staff 
Study of selected fiction in Modern Standard Arabic. Practice and continued 
de velopment of language skil] rt € у t Pre te: Arab 103 
equivalent and permi yf t Lat t fe $50 эрги 

GREEK 

1-2 Beginning Greek: Classical (4—4 Fisher 
Study of th« ar, vocabulary id structure i ent Greek, | і 
selected ancien ith Prereq t I t t Mt te 
academic year 

/-4 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3 . Staff 
Reading of ancient Greek prosi r poetic work € elections from Homer 
Plato, Euripide I ew of nar. Prerec ite: Grek 1 үг ¢ lent 
(Alternate icademic years 

103—4 Major Greek Authors (3—3 Staff 
Selection irom à wide variety of Greek ose, ara 1 etn ted to the 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit w th ү n of t tor 
Prereq iisite: Grek 4 or equivalent 

HEBREW 
‘ 

1-2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4 Moses 
in active presentatior of Hebrew as it is spoke | writ tod ( € 
hension speaking reading ind writing ski ire stressed iborat y тее, 550 
per semester Academic year 

1—4 Intermediate Hebrew 4-4 Staff 
Further development of sk 115 ir I writ nd { һеп І 
Of modern Hebrew. Texts range wspaper ite to selectior 81 n 
classical materials Prerequisite ivale lee, $50 per 
Semester Academic vear 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3 Moses 
Dire ted readings in humanities and social science Development of linguisti: 
Skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. Ргеге ] 
Site: Hebr 4 or permission of instructor Fal 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3 . tan 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stor es and poems. Prerequisite: Hebr 103 
Ог permission of instructor Spring 

106 The Israeli Media (3) Most 
Explores the Israeli press, television and radio news broadcasts in Hebrew: fo 
p es Оп developing increasing proficiency n reading and aura i nsion 
through class discussions and written assignments Hebrew. | equisite 

129.9 Hebr 103 or permission of instructor opr 


1 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
sections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible 


medieval] Hebrew literati 
ary 


I ' ' ге fer 
| motifs in modern Israeli literature. Liter 
Classical MOUIS iii егп ISIC | 


T D І hr 104 T 
analysis (writing and disi ussion) in Hebrew. Prerequisite: Hebr 104 or 
Permission of instructor (Academic ye 


LATIN 
1-2 Beginning L 


ki | ; У KOWSKI 
Grammati; 


| al essentials of Latin appro} reading selections, developme 
) 1 ype x ‚ tiro Аса 11‹ 
“Nglish derivatives introduction to R le d lite ure à » 
year) 
1I : а Staff 
ntermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3 "S 


evelopment , 


" f ability to read and understand Latin litera I moderate 1 
ficulty Prerequisite Latn 1-2 or equivalent 

1 Vergil’s Aeneid (3 Staff 
Significant Passages of Ver famous epic in Latin; reading and discuss t 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Latn 3 регина иши 


(Spring) 


دم 
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Staff 
ster. May bt 


103-4 Major Latin Authors (3-3) 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each seme 


repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Latn 3, 4; or permission of instructor 
n (Academic vear) 
{ [1 
RG YIDDISH 
І 1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) Tick 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading st lections, conve 
sational exercises for beginners (Alternate academic vea 
CLASSICAL STUDIES (in English) 
«i 
63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) sw 


| 
| 
I 


Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Gre ek am 
Latin and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words 8» 
the derivation of their meanings 

71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) 
Studv of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private 


su 


life as se 


primarily through literature (Fall) b 
72 Roman Literature and Civilization (3 Sw 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as se” 
primarily through literature (Spring) | 
81 Classical Islamic Literature (3) |ау® 


1 Tri 
A survey of pre-modern Islamic literature, including translations of poet 


$ 
yrose, popular literature, and selections from the Quran. Topics such as my 
I po} 4 I 


ticism, court literature, travel literature, urban mercantile literature, ett 3 
explored from the Arabic tradition as well as from the Persian and Turkis 
Ottoman traditions (Fall, alternate years) ; 
82 Modern Middle Eastern Literature (3) jav® 
20th-century literature of the Middle East (prose, poetry, short stories nove? 


beginning with its 19th-century modernization and emphasizing vario 
themes (e.g., alienation, exile, et Fall, alternate years) 
100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3 | 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew 


sé 


erary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of pi^ 
Agnon, Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress histo" 
development and authors' treatments of tradition and modernity 

101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the ¢ onflict bet 


су 
“4 
we 
the “builders’ generation” and their children; the cultural contacts of MI 
nazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist g 
and current realities (Fall | 
105 Special Topics (3 A 
Topics in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topi s annot 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topK 29 
107 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) , 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods. and the adventures of he 


s 


as described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (‹ epic, * 
hymns) and as shown in ancient art Fall 
108 Approaches to Classical Mythology (3 j 
Selected myths examined through various disciplinarv ipproac hes, e 
archaeology, psychology, history, comparative literature, and women's 
Prerequisite: Clas 107 or equivalent Spring ` 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3 n 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and ^ 
dramatic performance in classical antiquity V 
115 European Civilization to 800 A.D 
Same as Hist 105 Ü 


117 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C 
Same as Hist 107 


118 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to the Second Century A.D. (3 Cline 
oame as Hist 108 


119 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3 
Same as Hist 109 


120 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3 | 
Same as Hist 110 
127 Classical Influence on Western Civ ilization (3 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Weste rn i especially 
architecture, language, literature, and science. Pre requisite: a course classi 
cal literature or history 
170 Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3 Staff 
In-depth study and discussior of readings from ancient and mode ources on 
women and gender difference in Greek and Roman so ety 
185-86 Directed Project (1, 2, or Staff 
Individual advanced reading or resi irch, to be arranged with a member of the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit, Admission by permission of instructor and 
department 
CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 
The Bac helor of Science in He ith Sciences in the field I ип 11 laborator 
тум 18 described briefly inder the School of Medicine and Health Science in thi 
etin Complete information is av Шабе from the Sch t Med e and H 
9Clenc es 
COLL MBIAN COLLEGE ADVISING WORKSHOP 
пее Columbian ( ollege Advising Workshop is open only to Colun biar E 
аы addition to a faculty mer rw € € К )p 
and nin that includes a member of the University’s profes: nal administrative staff 
© Student peer advisor 
1 Freshman Advising Workshop (0 More 1 and Staff 
'articipatory and inf ul se I f í t f en 
designed to integrate stud nto Co t ( the ersity Dy 
Providing an introductior e libe | € песме 
Participation in a richly d verse | 1 en 
lightened self-sufficiency in the selection of Inst nd majors. ( 1 on à 
P NP basis only 
COMMUNICATION 
fessor Є Warren (Choi, 
Assis һай 
P занат p essors J. Miller, G. Selby, E.L. MacGeorg + | | 
“aughton Ea аселет Е Frecknall, Р McKenzie к. McKelvy, T. Edgar, J 
Stud ' V Ahmed, A Bresnahan, K. Cherry, S. Parker, S. I 
that conn ® are accepted as communicati n majors through a selective applicati process 
aged to ipee only after the student is admitted to the Unive rsity. Students are encour 
Nore year. A Curing the first semester, or early in the second semester, of their sopho 
A Studer à Pplications are not accepted from students wit} e than 7 edit hours 
ton ing} aay apply no more than twice to the major. Minimum requirements f 
ог ude a GPA of ) 7 nd Г ni 7 " { r r $ nr "Y nė ү 
ber. ‘Achievement f1 E ^ е rig teas: eru "m 
Cause the acy At of the minimum GPA does not guarantee admissi 
It omm eptan« е process is selective Applicati: n forms and the Student Handbook 
luc Бе nication Majors, whic h provides addit f t t the 1 
8 the appli iti | les add 
Bac} ~ 9n process, are available in the program offic: 


telor of 


1 
$ 


132 COMMUNICATION 


| 3. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other 


department, program, ог field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


1 "e it 
Spec ial Honors—Seniors majoring in communication may apply for Special Honors й 


they meet the following criteria: (1) the Spec ial Honors requirements stated under Unk 


versity Regulations; (2) the requirements for selection to Lambda Pi Eta, the Nationa! ( our 
r in the GW Commun 


munication Association Honor Society which maintains a chapter 

cation Program (i.e., open to majors who have completed a minimum of 24 hours W 
communication coursework, who hold a grade-point average of 3.3 in communk ation 
courses and a grade-point average of 3.0 overall, and who are recommended by a majorit} 
of the full-time communication fac ulty); and (3) a grade of A received on the thesis re 


quired in Comm 199, Senior Seminar 


Minor in communication—18 ¢ redit hours of communication courses, including ( om 
40, 41, 120, and 150 


40 Public Communication (3) McKelvy, Miller, Naughton, McKenZ 
Study and practice of the basic techniques ої public speaking used to inform, 
entertain, and to persuade audiences Emphasis on the speech building proces 
audience analvsis, research, development, composition, organization style, de 
livery, and criticism 

41 Interpersonal Communication (3) Burgovne, MacGeorge, McKenzie 
Study and practice of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication in ritus 


park“ 


information and perspective sharing problem solving, and relationship form 

tion, maintenance, and dissolution. Designed to raise awareness of the « отріё 
ity and power of the communication process in daily life and to help stude 
develop their interpersonal skills « ognitively, affectively, and behaviorally. | 

42 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Ahme 
Study of the communication process in business and professional organi 
tions; practice in interviewing, small group communication, and public p 
sentations. For non-majors and non-minors only 

100 Communication Theory (3) Масбё 


y 
Inquiry into the nature and function of communication theory às à framew' 


for the study of communicative behavior. Emphasis is placed on analysis" 


paradigmatic approaches in rhetorical, interpersonal, and mass ‹ ommunicat 


T 
theories and models, and on examination of contemporary research literatu 
communication 


^ IN 

110 Research Methods (3) Ser 
Processes of inquiry within interpersonal and public communication stude” 

are introduced to concepts of framing research questions, conducting literal 


, 
reviews, developing a research design, using qualitative and quantitativ? | 


search tools, and interpreting results of research in communication prerod” 
site: Comm 100 » 
120 Small Group Communication (3) Warren. 
The study and practice of communication in small groups, focusing on pron a 


solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or permissi@® | 
the instructor 
140 Nonverbal Behavior (3) Burg 
Introduction to predominant theories, principles, and problems in the sue 
nonverbal behavior; application of research results to everyday life гор! 
il appearance, body moveme® 


clude facial expression, eye behavior, physic 
ics, use of time, spatial dyn# | 


gestures, tactile messages, vocal characteri 


gender and life-stage differences 
150 Persuasion (3) 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion from b 


oth f 


1 D 
duction and consumption perspectives, in both personal and mediate ў! 
texts. Emphasis on the common premise model, with с‹ nsideration 0 7 
topic areas as artistic and scientific approaches pathos ethos/logos: at] 

\ Г AT > 11 › ) 
and behavior change, effectiveness, ethics. and subconscious influenct ofl 


170 Organizational Communication (3 ў 
Р : ( 
Exploration of the philosophy, process problems, and potential of hums ў 
munication within organizational contexts. M \ 


involve experienti@ 4 
shops and fieldwork. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or 120 or permis ‘on of ins! 


172 Health Communication (3) I 
Exploration of t I relational communication 
in the context are organizat ind i 
formal (fam communication) systems may be studied. T pics can include 


provider-patient interaction, media and health, confir 


Prerequisite: Comm 41 or 100 or permission of instructor 
174 


EN 


Intercultural Communication (3 Miller 
Exploration of the process, trends, rewards, and difficulties of human « 
nication in intercultural contexts, with an eve toward establishing guidelines 
lor mitigating miscommunication across « ultures. May involve fieldwork Pre 
requisite: Comm 41 or permission of instructor 

176 Issues and Image Management (3) Bres 


l'heoretical and practical exploration of the issues and image management func 


Поп in corporate, professional, and nonproht organizations. Assignments may 


include in-class collaboration on case studies of ¢ immunication c: 


crisis communication strategies, interviews with professionals 


of communication management, and à communication audit of 
messages of a selected organization 

180 Communication Criticism (3 Warren, Selby 
Evaluation of communication paradigms along critical dimer ns of analysis 
Prerequisite Comm 40 or 150 or permission of instructor 

190 Selected Topics (3 Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be re peated for credit 
provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3) Stall 
Independent research and special projects Open to seniors or exceptiona 
well-prepared juniors majoring com cat Bef tudent e per 
mitted to register, they must submit a written pro al of Пет I study and 
Obtain approval of the faculty member who м ect the study d of th« 
Program chair 

197 Internship (3) Warre 
For communication majors and minors. Student-secured inter iships om 
munication-related organizations. Students spend at least 
doing communication-related work in a public or private 


I 
Ings, reports, and/or analvsis paper may be required by sur 
Admission requires prior program approval Graded on a Pa 


199 Sen; Lina 
9 Senior Seminar (3) Warr 


Capstone course limited to communication majors. Selected reading and 
Cussion. Each student works on an individually designed research proiect 
throughout the term, the results of which will be presented in a major paper 


In. 
Prerequisite Comm 100 and 110 


) 
Ofe 
esSS0rg A C Meltze 


" Sibert 
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History of Omputers and languages. Introduction t mputer programming 
Computing 
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60 C as a Second Language (1) Choi and» 


101 Concepts and Applications of Computer Graphics (3) Hahn and / 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


on our lives. E-commerce and new tec hnologies. Concepts of web page desig? 
(Fall and spring) 


TT 
33 Introduction to Internet Technology (3) Meltzer and 918 


An introductory course for non-technic al students who wish to obtain a bett@ 
understanding of the hardware and software that comprise the Internet Informe 
tion transfer over fiber, routing and switching of packets methods of informati? 


transfer, protocols, software, ISP, web pages and multimedia (Fall an 
spring) a 
35 Introduction to Web Software Development (3) Martin and S 


Introduction to the Internet. Topics include address and URL to find your wa) 
linking to a URL, HTML and web programming, building a web page buildin 
a home page, client-server techniques (Fall and spring) 


41 Introduction to Computer Science (3) Martin and S% 


A survey of the disciplines of computer science int luding history of « отр 
ing, assembly and high-level programming languages, machine logic and @ 
cuits, the Turing machine, artificial intelligence, UNIX operating system, Inte 
net basics, and web page design. (Fall and spring) 


49 Introduction to C Programming (3) Choi and Sf 


Structured programming with the C language. Control structures. Data typ® 
Use of pointers Matrix manipulation to solve simultaneous equations Exter” 
subroutines for mathematical and graphical applications. Introduction to C* y 
Complex number representation Corequisite: Math 20 or 31 (Fall and spî 


50 Introduction to FORTRAN Programming (3) Bock and $% 


Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN Cont 
structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex num 
computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix manipulation to so 
simultaneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graph“ 
applic ations. Prerequisite or corequisite Math 20 or 31 (Spring) 


51 Introduction to Software Development (3) Feldman and 97 


Introduction to the solution of problems on а digital computer using ^ 
Structured programming concepts; peer review and proper documentat! 
techniques; efficiency of programs; design of test data. Writing debugging 
running programs in an interactive computing environment Prerequisit®" 
corequisite: CSci 41 (Fall and spring) 


= : à ык : 
52 Introduction to Computer Organization (3) Narahari and] 
ў 


Basic principles underlying architecture and organization of computer syst?" 
Computer representation of numbers, hardware components and organiza 
instruction sets, microcode, CPU, memory and I/O organization Assembly") 
guage, memory management, introductory operating system ind network? 
cepts. Prerequisite: CSci 51 (Fall) | 

oy 
"I 
Introduction to the C programming language and the Unix operating sy 
Structure of the programs Input/output, control, pointers, arrays, dy? sl 
memory allocation, and file handling. Concepts in abstract data types pre 
uisite: CSci 131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


100 Introduction to Programming with C++ (3) Martin and | 


Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematic s, OFF 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problem 
in a Unix environ 
T > 3 p 
Recommended for graduate and advanced undergraduate students in othe 
partments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent 


: . 
a digital computer using C++ programming language 


(Fall and spring) 


-pr " e 
A non programming course in computer graphic s, including topics from 
puters and art; digital painting and photo-editing in 2-D; 3-D geomet)! 


й 
dering, I/O devices and techniques; animation, video, multimedia; ant) 
World Wide Web. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields) 
than computer science (Fall) 9 

102 Introduction to Programming with Java (3) Narahari ww 
An introductory course in programming a « omputer, using the Java lanê 
Objec t-oriented programming, classes, applets, methods, « ontrol structu 
heritanc e, overriding, widgets and the АМТ package, containers, am ^ 
tions (Fall and spring) 


103 Data Structures and C++ (3 Maurer and Staff 
Big-O notation, linked lists, stack: queues, trees iphs, searching, sorting, re 
sizeable arrays. Classes in C++ template constructo lestruct exce[ 
tions, files, derived classes, operator overloa« Mav ken for iduate 
credit by students in fields other than computer ‹ ence. Prerequisite: CSci 49 
or 100 Fall and spring) 

110 Technology and Society (3) Martin and Staff 
Historical, social, and ethical issues of the technological age. Et} il principle 
social analysis skills needed to evaluate the design ind implementat 
plex computer systems. Privacy, computer crime equity of access, automatior 
and professional ethics. Data collection, analvsis, and presentation, t 
writing, and oral communication skills. Prerequisite: CSci 49 or 50 or )1 
(Spring) 

123 Discrete Structures (3) Narahari Staff 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, and sequences. Proposi 
tional and predicate calculus formal proofs, mathematical induction. Matrices 
semigroups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations partitior equivalence rela 
ions, trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fiel 1s other 
than computer s lence. Prerequisite: CSci 41 or 49; Math 20 or 3 Fall and 
Spring) 

131 Algorithms and Data Structures I ( Feldman and Staff 
Data structures used in computer programming and algorithn ‹ t tree 
Structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sortir 
Sear hing hashing, and merging of data. Performance of alg rithms ng dif 
ferent data structures. May be taken for graduate credit by students in field 
other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 5 Fall and spr 

135 Computer Architecture I (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Machine and assembly language programming: instructions, directives, flow of 
Control, machine architecture ocedure thod iddre Study of 
various machine architectures, arithmetic n I j code í 
requisite: CSci 51, 123 Fall 

136 Computer Architecture II (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Logic design, combinational and sequential circuits, K-1 i programmat 
logic А fliplops and registers. Design of me у, arithmet 1 contr inits 
Design of the data path and mic roprogram ( trol. Pip« ed ichines 
memory hierarchy, and peripheral units. Prerequisite: CSci 135 Spring 

141 Software Engineering I (3) Fel n and Staff 
Object oriented thinking, software omposition and ssification, component 
Coupling and cohesion, inheritance and poly morphism, design patterns. World 
Wide Web applications and applets. Prerequisite: CSci 131 I ind 
Spring) 

145 Software Laboratory I (1 Choi 
Computer programming projects designed to supplement the theorv and pr 
Brams of CSci 160 Students write structured programs and us« proper doc 

148 sag tion Prerequisite: CSci 60 Spring 
"ware Laboratory II (1) Rotenstreich and Staff 


“mputer programming projects « 


Brams of CSci 156. Team projects to design new I/O drives and similar projects 
Involving operating system modules. Structured programming and proper do 


150 petentation techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 60; corequisite: CSci 156 Fall 
9undations of Computing (3) Choi and Staff 
Ordering formal grammars, finite-state тас} uence of chines 
reduction, finite-state languages acceptors, гє expressions, pushdown 


automata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability. Pre requi 
Site: CSci 131, 135 (Fall) 


Algori ; - 
a gOrithms and Data Structures П (3) shes, AVL teu 
Advanced data 


151 


Structures (interna 


di ses Advanced algorithms: graph searches, shortest path, greedy method 
i А f - 
A and conquer, dynamic programming, backtracking. Introd l 
156 Introa O PIeteness Prerequisite: CSci 141 Fall 
ro 1 : Rotenctr h and Ctaff 
~ duction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich сш 
Cess management process state, concurrent processing, svnchr t 


eve 
nts Operating system structure, the kerne 


mmen me 


136 COMPUTER SCIENCE 


| task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, proc ess 
loading, communication with peripherals File svstems. Interactive compul® 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 103 or 141 (Fall) 


160 Theory of Computer Translators (3) Choi and Staf 


Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressions, context free grammars, pars 


ing techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax directed translatio? 
intermediate formats, flow of control, block structures, procedure t ills, symbe 


tables, run-time storage, error-detection and recovery, code optimization cout 


generation. Prerequisite: CSci 136 150 (Spring) 
161 Software Engineering II (3) Rotenstrei¢ 
Requirements definition, modularity, structure d design, data and function 


h ind Stab 


specifications, verification documentation. Program design. Software tools 

| maintenance, project organization design teams, quality assurance Prerequ 
site or corequisite C Sci 151 (Spring P 

169 Software Paradigms (3) Feldman and su 

Comparison of the major paradigms of software design and their embodime® 

in programming languages Object-oriented, procedural, scripting, fun tion? 
and concurrent software design paradigms and patterns. Prerequisite: Goch 14! 
(Spring) | 
173 Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) Youssef and SU 
Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equ 
tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numeri al differentiation and integrati 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equations ind € ш 
fitting. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; ( Sci 1 

or equivalent (Fall) | 
174 Introduction to Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and 5® 


1 
{ 
Abstraction of process and data with list structures. Functional programmi 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams Messag® 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY Symbolic 19% 
and formal inference; unification and resolution. May be taken for gradi 
| credit. Prerequisite CSci 151 or 212 (Spring 
178 Database Systems I (3) Narahari ant 
* 
| 
* 
a 
I 


Design and architecture of relational database systems. Query language: a 
models, data structures to minimize access time, relational data structures. 2 


1 Sie 


struction of a database management system. May be taken for graduate С 
Prerequisite: CSci 161 or 210 and 212 (Fall) 

180 UNIX System Programming (3) Maurer and 97 
Exposure to UNIX internals. Use of UNIX system calls and utilities ір ‹ опјо? 
tion with script and С programs. RFCs, GNU project, and other ‹ ollaborativ® Й 
ditions in the UNIX community. Prerequisite: Senior status or 1 year of cr 
gramming and UNIX user experience (Fall : 

181 Introduction to Computer Animation (3) Hahn and : 
Creation of artistic works using commercial 3-D animation packages Princ y 
of animation, including timing, exaggeration of motion and antic ipatio® Г 
of 2-D paint and composition software. Modeling, motion, rendering, an“ e| 
ing in animation. May be taken for graduate credit Spring) oy! 

183 Computer Networks I (3) : Meltzer and 57 
Computer networks and open system standards. Protocols and layers, datê 
layer control, local area networks and their technologies, wide area net) 
internetworking, high-speed and broadband але. Ай transport proto 
binding addresses. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisites csa Fl 


› 136, ог 211 (Fall) : 
> . ў 
р 184 Computer Networks II (3) Meltzer and” 


Higher-laver protocols and network applic ations on the Internet such y 
sion layer, presentation layer, data enc ryption, reliable transfer services 
tory services, file transfer, telnet, network management, network measure? 7 
e-mail systems, error reporting, domain naming svstems, the Web, T 
middleware. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: CSci 183 an | 
or 210 (Spring) e 
185 Computer Graphics I (3) Sibert and”, 
Hardware; concepts of ргарћі‹ conce? 
nvers™ 


s subroutine packages; programming 
We interaction, display, and data structuring; basic clippir 


! and scan-ct 


y 
ation ; 


gorithms; homogeneous coordinates; three-dimensional view 


basic rendering. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 141 or 210 
(I ill) 
Simulation Methods (3) Bock and Staff 


Computational methods for continuous and d rete ter rulation. Effect 
of computer software and hardware architecture I mputat precisior 
and accuracy requirement ndor n enerat it I Calit 
tion and scaling technique. Ver it tion tec Ргеге te 
CSci 131 Spring) 

' Design of User-Interface Programs (3 Sibert and Staff 
Structure of interactive programs. Widget window ind input device 
Client-server model, event-driven | immit id callbacks. Wind у 
tems (e.g., Xwindows) and dial піт May be taken for graduate credit. Pre 


requisite: CSci 141 or 210 5 


Unix System Administration (3 Maurer and Staff 


System administr f the stand I te etworks Stalla 
tion of two or more UNIX variants (Linux, FreeBSD. Solar Intel or Spar 
platforms. Configuration of m name service nd other network utilities 
Backup and recoverv, security and ethics. Mav be tal Í luate credit. Pre 


requisite: CSci 180 5 


Real-Time Computer Systems (3 Feldman 


Development f software for real-time cont I phy 11 syste Reliability 
and fault tolerance, exceptions and except t T 

rent processes, timeout leadiint hedulin I ed-mer ry and message 
based device drivers. May be taken for ;raduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 131 


(Spring) 


Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3 Berkovich and Staff 


Combinatorial theory: permutations and combinat enerating functions 
recurrence relations, the principle of inclusion and ex on. Block de 
Applications to the analvsis of al T t VLSI place 
ment, coding theory mulation, and other proble May be tak for grad 
uate credit. Ргеге juisite: CSci 123 or permis f truct Fall 
Senior Computer Science Design Project I (3 Meltzer 
Conception planning, design, and construction of a one-year project 
analysis of the product. Use of Ga harts. Lect ' {есі 
niques, safety, grounding project iction and prof e pr 
ect report presentations g visual aids. Fort W ef ft 
construe tion. Prerequisite: CSci 161, 169; and senior status Fall 
Senior Computer Science Design Project II (3 Meltzer Staff 
Completion and demonstration of project started in CSci 163. Formal written 
reports, dem mstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of the 
Progress of the project throughout the semester. Lectures on presentation tech- 
niques project plans packaging, board layout, testing procedures, user's man 
ual, and user interf ices. Prerequisite: CSci 19 Spring 
Special Topics 1 to 3 Staff 
оро to be announced n the Schedule of SSes Fall and spr 
Resear h (1 to 3 Staff 
Applied research and exj entat ect 15 а ed. Prere te 
Junior or senior status ind sj 
“LING / HI MAN AND ORGANIZATIONAI STUDIES 
совгат $ Counseling are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate School of 
ind Hun an Development through ts Der irtment of Counseling/Human and 
ationa] Studies The following irses are available t ndergraduate 


Coy INSELING 


162 Profe 


ч 5510na] and Ethical Orientation to ( ounseling Staff 
er M 7 

e role запа functions of 1 professional counse I 

8°vern the profession Fall. spri 


ran he eu ii standards tha 


à‏ م 


Tne AS 


138 EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


163 Psychosocial Adjustment (3) Stall 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others) 


working with children and adolescents (Fall) | 

175 Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staf 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history ethics 
theory, legislation, settings, and practice (Fall) 

n] 178 Disability and Case Management (3) Staf 
Case management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotions 
disabilities (Spring) ] 

181 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Stal 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impt 
cations (Fall) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


DANCE and DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 
N.C. Garner (Chair), R.L. Combs, G. Paster, W.A. Pucilowsky, S. Wolf 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in drama 
literature leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This major, which combines! 
strengths of the Departments of English and of Theatre and Dance, is designed to give eq 
consideration to the two key aspects of theatre—the literary text and the production. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The following requirements in) 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61-62 or 71-72, 73-74, or 91-92; or Hmn 1d 
3. Required courses for the major (42 credit hours) | 
(a) Engl 120, 127-28; Engl/TrDa 124; TrDa 145-46 ] 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics selected from Clas 113; Ba 
105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 121; Fren/Span 132 j 
(c) 12 credit hours in performance and production courses in the Departmenti 
Theatre and Dance, including TrDa 14, 130, 147 | 
EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES І 
Committee on Early Modern European Studies f 
L.B. Salamon (Chair), I. Azar, I. Creppell, J. Heins, P. Jacks, R.E. Kennedy. Ir., I peck: 
Robinson, D. Wallace, L. Youens 


" 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinarv program Їй pr 

inter plinary prog > 

Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the stu* 

understanding of the history, culture, politics philosophy religion. science literal 
| and art of the five ce nturies (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to f 
on some of its modern dimensions The 

committee 
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| en 
program is directed by an ints rdepartm 


rhe follow 


І 
и" 
of Arts and Scien@ v 


udy, or the equiv* 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern Europ: 
requirements must be fulfilled | 


1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian Coll 
2. Prerequisite courses—Hmn 2 or Honr 16 four semesters of 
in a modern European language or Latin 

3. Requirements for the major (all ‹ 
advisor) 


ourses are to be chosen in consultation yit 


(a) 6 credits chosen from AH 104, 105; Hist 121, 123: PSc 106: Rel 145 ә 
selected from two of the follo $ 


| (b) 18 credits consisting of two sets of 9 credits « . 
four groups Group A—Fren 53, 121, 122, 123: Ger 91. 171 195: Ital 53, 120 197; 2F 


RTH AND ENVIRONMENTA EN 139 


121, 122, 123; Group B—AH 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 198: Mus 101-2 Group 
C—Engl 125, 127-28, 130, 131-32, 153, 155 172; Clas 127; Group D—Hist 102, 121, 122 
123, 125, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154, 193 

(c) 6 credits chosen from the entire set of courses listed above or from approved 
departmental Special Topics or Inde 


pt 
Minor in early modern Eui n H 16; AH 104 
or 105; four semesters of study in a n lage, « h emesters ої 
Latin, or the equiv alent; one course chosen fr PSc 106 Rel 145; tw 


additional courses chosen from 3(b) above 


EARTH AND EN\ IRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
Professors J.F. Lewis (Chair), С.С. Stephens 

Associate Professor R.P. Tollo 

Assistant Prof, ssors A.V. Logan (Research), C.M. Fedo, J. Hanchar, Н.Н. Teng 
Adjunct Professor W. Back 

l'ofessorial Lecturers J.H. Kravitz, G.A. Goodfriend, M.]. Baedecker 

Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer M.K. Brett-Surman 

assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Seal, R.A. Ayuso 

*clurer R.T, Rye 

Committee on Environmental Studies 

ferchant (( hair), B. M. Mergen, W.C. Parke, M.D. Price, G.( Stephens, A.M. Yezer 


C i " 

| pi mittee on Environmental Science 
anchar (Chair), С Fedo, D. Fuller, J.H. Miller, R. Packer, A.M. Yezer 
The 


pro Department of Earth and I nvironme fers four ite degree 

Б 

im the Bac helor of Arts and the Ba e у € ience 
achelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies, and the Bachelor of Science 


wit 
ha major in environmental si ience 

For 

or both the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Science with a major in 


ree " 
. Options are available The Earth Materials and Processes option is designed t« pro 
Vide а S 


trong foundation for students intending to pursue graduate 
applied geological science. The Earth-Water | 
> an appropriately diverse back ground for pursuing graduate 
Water resources. The Earth and Biological Processes « ption is 


dent 

$w 

Op who plan to pursue careers involving the interaction of Eart} 
Bical Systems 


> multidis. iplinary 


Arts i program in environmental studies › the Bachelor of 
; Inte. - > + = 
ributi itegrates formal study in the natural and social sciences hasizes the con 
( T 
Serve N Of the social se lences in the environmental decision-making process. The major 
38 € — 
8 preparation toward analyzing broad-based environmental poli 
The : 
hysi Uultidisciplinary program in environmental science provides a broad basis in the 
( 5 е ; 
servin "зе, natural sciences The progr: eads te legree of Bachelor of Science 
X y { < х à 
natura? : Preparation toward examining and evaluating processes and problems in th« 
environment 
Bac } 
le " 
їйгє с 0" О] Arts or Bachelor of Si ience with a major in geoscience 
-ements Must be fulfilled 
16 gene d ; 
2. Re genera] requirements stated under Colur in College of Arts and Sciences 
` Require ^ 
ж. EN d Introductory ‹ ourses—EES 1 and 2 2 and 5 
Permigg; Ted Courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) BiSc 11 or equivalent or, with 
lath › we of the instructor, a 100-level BiSc course: (‹ for the Bachelor of Science only 
Chosen f = 31; and for both the Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts, two courses 
4. Rog nt Geog 2, Phys 1-2 Stat 91 
equire Ё ; te fnr 
the Ba, holed courses in the major EES 111, 112, 122, 126, 140 t r 9 credits (for 
( чо } ] т г І 7 1 | 
Of a. rof Se tence) or 6 credits (for the Bachelor of Arts vith prior approval 


advisor from one of the options below. Stud d check depart 


' prerequisites when selecting courses to fulfill thei 


3600 Materia] i 5 17 118 124 195 14 
eog 105 106, 107 1 E — patei a; 
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—— 
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140 EARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


Earth-Water Interactions—EES 128, 143, 174, 189, 195; Chem 105; Geog 136 
Earth and Biological Processes—EES 125, 128, 151, 159, 195; Chem 151-52, 1 3—54 
BiSc 130, 150, 151, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 167, 168, 169 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies—The following ге quirement? 

must be fulfilled 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses 
a) Statistics—Stat 91 
b) Natural sciences—6-8 credit hours selected from BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chet 
11-12; EES 1-2; or Phys 1-2. BiSc 3-4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be & 
cepted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement A 
c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1-2; Get 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; or Soc 1 

3. Required courses for the major (52 credit hours) 
(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; EES 191-92, 193; Geog 132 or 135 
b) 9 credit hours selected from designated courses in biological sciences, ‹ hemist 
and geoscience 
с) 24 credit hours selected in no more than two departments from designated € ours? 
in anthropology, geography, political science, psychology, and sociology. Up to 6 how 
of credit in EES 196-97 (or other approve sd field e xperience or inte rnship courses) may" 
included in this category 


Bachelor of Science with a major in environmental science—The following req 
ments must be fulfilled 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite courses 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 ` 
(b) Natural sciences—12-18 credit hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 11^ 
-2; Phys 1-2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected P" 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1 .2; Gë 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1-2; Psyc 1, 105-6; Soc 1 
3 EA courses for the major (52 credit hours) 
(a) BiSc ; Econ 136; EES 191-92, 193 Geog 132 or 135 
(b) 24 cre ^ hours selected from de signated courses in biological sciences, ché 
istry, and geoscience. | p to 6 hours of credit in EES 196-97 (or other approve а field 
perience or internship courses) may be included in this category 
(c) 9 credit hours selected in no more than two de 'partments from designe sted сой 
in anthropology, geography, political science, psychology 


, and sociologv 


For the two preceding degrees, the science and social science courses listed under 
and 3(c) must be taken in not more than a total of three departments 


ч 1 ШҮ | 
For graduation with Special Honors, a student must have an overall grade point 4 
age of 3 3 plus the recomme PAIR 0 LAM я-а} must take EES 199 for 2 08 


credit hours; and must submit an approved honors thesis or project report | 


Minor in geoscience—18 credit hours 


, including EES 1 and 2 and 5 plus 111 


r2 f 
: ^ 
126, and one course selected with prior approval of a departmental academic advise" І 
courses required for the major іп geoscience 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the de partment may bet 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Gra hs ite Programs Bulletin for 00 
listings А 


Note: Programs offered by the Department of I 
under development at the time this Bulletin was prepared: pleas« 
with the department 


formé atio? 


1 Physical Geology (3) 
Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the 
tion and structure of the earth 


Rye Stephens y 
principal features ol the сой f, 
Topics include the nature of miner: als ane 
surface and deep e: irth processes, mineral and energy resources and plate” 
tonics. Laboratory fee, $35. Credit will not be given for both EES 1 and 5 
(Fall and spring 


11 Sc jenê ^ 
4 


105 


112 


126 


128 


131 


140 


143 


150 


Environments of the Past Rye, Fedi 1 | 
Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the history of the earth. 1 pics include i ' 
sedimentary er 0 ents, plate tect fe t 

могу fee. $35 equisite: EES 1 ) I | | 
Environmental Geology (3 ewis, Hanchar, Teng 
Lecture iborat An introd поп to the impact of ge n the « | 
ment, with empha e relat I рео $ | 
ments popul t t lut t 18! I el P 

tory fee $35. Credit t pé € f I th kl 1 


Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3 Staff 


t l 
Lecture and laboratory. An analvs i geological hazards and related fa rs | | 
7 n 1 I 1 Fig t ere I BES Г 1 
that affex ind-use p р. 1 [ | | 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 o | { 

т 

Mineralogy (4 Pol | І 
Lectur ind h " Int j ' he S ind che SVS 
temati( ) I k-f I 1 ех t t 1 EX Us t $ 1 eu 1 uy iS j 

| 

fn eral( lat i the ү f í | Prereq site i 

EES 1 or 5 or pe f instruct sboratory fee. $30 | 


( irai I l line i i 
Cises provide а troduction to pe t i metam | 
} tyr я + ' t { 
phic mineral systems. Prerequisite: EES 111 perm f | 
aboratory fee, $30. (Spi | 
Petrology Я ewis | 
Introduction to icate ү se syste І ] try ої crustal and | 
magmatic processe \ i processe 1 | FI te: EES 


I 
12; or permissi n 1 | 

I 
Petrology Laboratory (: Lewis | 
Ee сштеп! registrat n in EES 117 required f ' 


EES and 112. Laboratory fee, $ | 

Struc ‘he Geology stephens 

Lecture ind laboratory. Study of natural and expe ent ^ 1 

and the relations! ps between stre ind st f i í gi tru 

tures Prerequi te: EES 1 } fe © 

Digital Mapping for the N Natural : Sciences stephen 

Principles urveving, GPS. data structur GIs pilation. Field and | 
aboratory exercises. Lal {огу fee. $31 S ‘ 

Marine Geology } Kravitz І 
ecture and map work. Princi] і í [ 1 € - | 
topography rustal structure, sedimentary process: 11 ne environment 

'rerequis ite: EES 1 or 5 or permis — ety ' Sr 


Sedime "ntology and $ Stratigr 


aphy (4 Fedo 
ntroduct " 


ion to sedimentat ind st I | sificat f sed 

iments and sedimentarv rocks; introduct t istic and carbonate depositional | 
environment, ne itigrapl Pre Che 52,1 | 

Fall 
Geomorphology Staff | 
Lecture 2 hours), laboratory honr nderstanding the natur rigin. and | 
development of landforms i: the field and thr th the use of maps and aeria | 
photos Prerequisite EES 1 or ТА} torv fi © Spring, even years | | 
G la С ' - | 

‘lobal Climate Change | ) Goodfriend f 
Fundam ntal causes егт f te cl e. Me is of re struct 
j Past climat, modeling and predict mate cl Spring | 
r : - н i | 

troduction to Geo hemistry Hanchar 


Prerequisite Chem 11-12 or equivalent | 
Acqueous G reochemistry (3 | rer 
p requisite EES 140, Chem 11 12, or eq ent 
ino v (3 Br rmal 
A Saurs: Evolution and Natural History (3 Drett-ourmal 
n introductory cours n the natur 
biology с i 


them 


ind ecology 


(Summer 


man‏ س 


TE EEE SS 
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| 151 Invertebrate Paleontology (3) s: 
Lecture and laboratory. Review of major invertebrate fossil groups. Uses 0 


fossils in studies of macroevolution, paleoecology, biostratigraphy, tectonics 
and climatology. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: EES 1 and 2 or 2 and 5 of | 


^ permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett-Surma? 
f | Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General features of vef 
tebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adaptation 
(Fall, odd years) 
159 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4) l'ollo Wells 


A multidisciplinary approach to Appalachian ecology involving application a 
scientific principles from both geology and botany, stressing interrelationshiP | 
between geological, geochemical, and biological processes. Biweekly field trip? 
Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 and BiSc 11-12; or equivalent with permission of iF 
structor. Same as BiSc 159 


174 Introduction to Hydrogeology (3) Hanchif 
Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 | 
7 б + п aps 
189 Environmental Geophysics (3) Stepha 


Principles of magnetic, gravity, seismic and electrical methods applied to g% 
logical problem-solving. Prerequisite: EES 122 or permission of instruct 
(Spring) { 
191-92 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) Mercha® 
Directed reading and discussion of contemporary environmental problem 
Limited to majors in environmental studies or environmental science or Wê 
permission of instructor 
193 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) Mc Gu | 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The гой 
of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legislati® | 
Impact on decision making 
195 Field Methods (3) se 
Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geologic mapping ind data 
terpretation. The geological evolution of the central Appalachian mountain*? 
emphasized. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), $30 al í 
196-97 Field Experience (3—3) Su 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies and €? 
ronmental science. Students spend at least eight hours per week in à politi@ | 
technical, legal, or special-interest organization working on environment? 
questions 
199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) 9? 
Problems approved by the staff. Мау be repeated once f( 


i 
| 
уг credit | 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 
HI Professors ]. Chaves (Chair), Y.-K. Kim-Renaud | 
Associate Professors D.L. Lee, С.С.Ү. Wang, S. Hamano 
Assistant Professor I.L. Hanami 
Instructor T. Kimura 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M. Frost 


m 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese lanen l'he follow 


| ; 1 inguage and literature 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and St іепсё 
2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2. М 4 y 
3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12, 107-8, 109-10, and 6 hours selected from U^ 
161, 163-64; plus 12 additional credit hours of 100 level С} 


ıinese courses 
Bachelor of Arts with a major 
requirements must be fulfilled 


in Japanese language and literature—The ! 


1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and 5X {епб® 
2. Prerequisite courses—Japn 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent 

3. Required for the major—Japn 7-8, 111-12, 199-200 
107-8, 109-10, 162, 185-86; 9 hours in related í ourses outside department (@.8+ * 


Econ 170; Hist 127, 189, 195, 196: PSc 175 Rel 160) 


lec ted from M, 
at 


15 hours se 


E : DEC hum Ргеге t 1 еа і — 
Minor in Chinese la 1 1 


111. The | аа 
Ing either Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 11 i v 0. 1 f f 64 і 
credit hour elected fro Ghin 1: U о, 109 
179-80 lent 
Minor in Ja; ese la 1ge a / Ke T 
l'he minor cons ts of Japn 7—8 and 1 і 
109-10, 111-12, 162, 185-86, and 199 ET 
lhe minor consists of Kor 5-6 and 
CHINESE Wane 
1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4 | tion. wit) led read | pract 
Fundamentals of gramma A pror 7 
in writing. Laborat tee, $50 Wan 
3—4 Basic Chinese (4—4 i EN ead | ' 
Continuatio 1 grammar, w М — "à L . н 
Laboratory fe« 990 per semeste - Lee 
5-6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8-8 ! ; nar and pronunciatior 
Intensive beginne rse in fund < , €70 ne € 
with graded readir lice 
(Academic vea ff 
10 Chinese Calligraphy 1 "ттүү plements. No know! 
Writing of Chinese characters with trad ws odit І па sprir 
edge of the lar uage required. May be repeate Wai 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6—6 s —Énptt ni. 
Reading of bas C texts, writir I short pieci i ; ©7( te 
of grammar. Prerequisite to Chii 11: Chin ( 
(Academic year) ff 
«2 Intermediate Chinese Conversation хрв | wa 
A practical course tor improving speaki Mur re 1 torv fee. S50 
Of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeat 


(Fall and spring) 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3—3 
Readings 


terarv work 
in selected moderi 


mentary materials. Prer« te: Ghin 12 A 


qu Chaves 
Introduction to Classical Chinese ; | рп) 
Introdu« tion t 


vritii n Chinese lite 


Prerequisite Chin 6 Alternate acade 


Introduc tion to Chinese Linguistics 4 


Introduction to the history of the Chinese дач ES Pee i discussion 
ture of modern spoken ( hinese and classica 
in English. Prerequisite: ( hin 6 or equiva 


(Altern ite 


academic years 


136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and I ilm | 
Vomen з position in Chinese ( iral and | m ? qum - 
the Present time. ( nfucian writ tradit : К N P ARTF 1 
In China, A enera! survey of Chinese history € ratte в ind the оле 
31005 of cultural ind politica пе me na 


child polic v. Same as WS! 1 13¢ 


Frost 
Chinese Culture Through Film | à 
Survey of the ( hin iltur rit 


161 


{ l'on 1 
м > fy ге} ia r 1! times 
literature philosophy, art. religion. and socia his ny | so> 
163.. to the modern era Lectures and d > : Chave 
Adan Chinese Literature in l'ranslation inm 
An introductory cours: focusing on maior works of poetry. d 
171.7» in their histori il and social context А 
72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods Med ee a HP 
Reading of works af eading poets. Discussion of и id 
36 Direc ted Reading (3 f 
Xeading of material in th tudent s heid oi teres 


Of instruct 
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199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 
in Chinese Language and Literature (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 


JAPANESE 


1-2 Basic Japanese (4—4] 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with gr 


Hamano and Stall 


prat tice 


reading an 


in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 
3-4 Basic Japanese (4—4) Hamano and 918 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 


Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic vear) 
7-8 Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Hamano, Hana 
Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversatio® 


systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
(Academic year) 

9—10 Intensive Basic Japanese (8—8 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun: jation 


Stal 


with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per s« mest 
(Academic year) 


107-8 Readings in Modern Japanese (3-3) Hamano, Hanê 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, am 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Japn 8 or equivalent (Academic yee 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Japanese (3—3) Hana 


Introduction to classical writings in Japanese literature, history, and philos? 
phy. Prerequisite: Japn 8; Japn 109 is prerequisite to Japn 110 
(Academic year) 

111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3—3) Chav® 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read v 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama pup | 


plays); fiction; diaries (Academic year) | 

162 Japanese Culture Through Film (3) Hana! 
Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films Topf? 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social historv from prehisltf | 

cal times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in Enelish (Spring) | 
185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Hanami and S% 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission bv permis | 

of instructor (Academic vear) i 

199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major 50| 


іп Japanese Language and Literature (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor, Mav be repeated for credit | 

І 

KOREAN | 
1-2 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim Rell 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded speaking, reas » 
and writing practice. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester агыл, ува? ر‎ 

3-4 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim- Reni 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writ 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic vear | Ч 

5-6 Intermediate Korean (3—3) { Kim-Re t 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic revi! 

of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) { 

7—8 Intermediate Korean (3—3) Kim Re 


Continuation of reading of basic texts writing of short pieces conversi 


systematic review of grammar. Laboratorv fee $50 per semester 
(Academic year) | 
r Р М М "yn * A 
111-12 Korean Literature in Translation (3—3) Kim-R&P j 


} 


= v 
TA 


An introduc tory survey of Korean literature read in English translation. K% ý 
traditional poetry, fiction, storytelling, drama, diaries. Kor 112: mod 
drama, poetry, screenplays (Academic year) 


„rn fic 


VIETNAMESE 


1-2 Basic Vietnamese (4—4 Staff 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronun lation, with ал troduction to readi 
and writing (Academic year 

3—4 Basic Vietnamese (4—4 Staff 
Continuation of grammar, with « phasi 1 eakir readin ind writing 


(Ac ademi« vear 


ECONOMICS 
Professors J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jı R.S. G 
|J Cordes, J. Pelzman .E. Kwok: [1 D.L. Doulier 
M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer (Research), P 


D.O Parsons R.F. Phill 


Associate Professors A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore, S.M. Sur 1оуіс, S. Joshi 
N Vonortas, ( M. Snyder, D. Ribar, H. Wolf 
^SSISstant Profes« s У, Fon, S. Jain. I. Soares D.M. Strvk 
Adjunct Рго/евво: Hardt, E.H. Sol S.N. Kirt 
Bachelor of Arts with a ma ч nics—The following requirement must be 
fulfilled 
: The general requirement tated under Columbian ( ege of Arts and Sciences 
› 
» Prerequisite course Econ 11-12 
| 3 Required courses in related areas—Math 21, 31 )2; Stat 1 112, or equiva 
e y À ‚4 
nt 6 credit hours of a ocial ence other than econ¢ mist 39—40 ex 
0 
mmended) o, Phil 51—52 
1 
Required courses in th major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five additional 100 
‘evel e , ү { 
*l economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades 
ог bette : : А ь 1 
133 T аге required in Ecoi 101 and 102. A maximum of three r« irses (I 
' 169, 170 185) сап һе с‹ unted toward the five addit 
Bachelor of Science with a maior in « nom А l'he fo wil requirements must be 


fulfilled 
1 The о 


» p Beneral requirements stated under ( imbian ( ege of Arts and Sciences 
- rerequisite ( 


ourses—Econ 11 


Or “quired courses in related T ] ent; Stat 111 and 112 
е І i 
enc luivalent: 6 hours of additional « Anl lodi ә 
ice 
19 э. erations research, to be app y t а e.g.. Math 33 
=ч, AS I 
, Rae! 142; Stat 157, 158, 181, 183 OR 101, 102; Econ 214, 215, 275 
100. vaulted courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 198, and fi iditior 
or} evel economics course s to ba ipproved by the er ent dvis Grades { 
r bette u | 
13 169 ® Tequired in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regiona irses (Econ 
, ç = - 
" 170, 185) can be counted toward th: four additiona irses 
Fh ; ( LJ 
IVe- Year Bac helor of S; ience wit} - "ins „ча ‚ і Maste f Arts in the field 
econ ' 1 with а та : 1 1 
Under Omics -Students interested in this joint degree ү should consult the 
ча | 
ир] te program advisor and the M.A ım advisor as s is possible. Timely 
etior » . " i й i : ът 
Years 1 of requirements should allow the lent to receive b degrees within five 
Bac} 
* hel 
fulfilled r Of Scie nce with a maior in е nomics—The follow equirements must b« 
l. All 
NOomicg jı uirements listed under the Bachelor of Science d with a major in eco- 
Stat 1 118 desirable that students complete Math 31 and 32 (or an € juivalent sequence 
: ar Í s = т 
fifth sem id 112 tor an equivalent se quence), and Econ 101 and 102 by the end of their 
че 1 f app! 1 
te a During their sixth semester, stu s should begin the process of applying 


) p. "<. Program 
microeconomic and macroec 


theory 


field of « ion of M.A. option A or B 


conomics—Required: « 


' Programs Bulletin 


Students may apply for 


4 stude 
Regu], ade 


Bulat nt must meet the requirements for Special Honors stated under University 
‘Must have 


a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in economics courses, ani 


n ae ул 


Ca. 


{ 
[| 
| 
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| vr, th 
must submit an honors paper to the department. Upon review of the honors paper, th 
student may be recommended for graduation with Special Honors 


Minor in economics—{a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 11-12, 101, » 
121, and one other approved 100-level course in economics; (b) one of the f lowing? 
credit hours of an approved statistics sequence, such as Stat 111, 112; or 6 hours ol - 
proved mathematics sequence, such as Math 31, 32; or one approved statistics con 
such as Stat 111, and one approved mathematics course, such as Math 31 or 52; or ont " 
proved mathematics course or one approved statistics course and one additional 100 lev 
course in economics (other than Econ 133, 134, 169, 170, 171, or 185). Grades of © 
better are required in Econ 101 and 102. Stat 129 cannot be used to satisfy th« requi" 
ments of the minor. 


i » take 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be E 
; s ow s 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cot 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11-12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered! 
the Department of Economics 
11-12 Principles of Economics (3—3) Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb,Trost, be 
Major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary 
Econ 11: Microeconomics—supply and demand, the price system and how 
works, competitive and monopolistic markets. Econ 12: MacroeconomM 
national income concepts, unemployment and inflation, institutions of mone? 


control. Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 (Econ 11 and 12—fall and RC 
101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Fon. Goldfarb, Joshi, MÀ 


Phillips, Snyder Vono 
Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of dem 
functions. Analysis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply fra? 
works. Demand and supply interaction under various market structures û 
factor markets. (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3 Bradley, j 
Investigation of the determinants of national income. inflation unemp" 
ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with empha?” 
the role of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations 
(Fall and spring) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) ў 
History of the major schools of economic thought. influence of changing P 
lems on the development of economic theory. Pre requisite: Econ 101, 102] 

105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) “4 


A 
= st 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; Ф І 


g 


economic indicators and simple econometric models (Fall) й 
121 Money and Banking (3) As hheim 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, fore ign exchange rates, and сой 
cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. есопоту (Fall ^ 
spring) ; 


| ^n venir . colo 
2 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Е. Sol d 
Е 


N 


Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories ind their application "m 
rent economic conditions. The links between theorv and policy The 89^] 
role of money over time; the new money technok 
Introduction to Econometrics (3) 

Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics 


testing of economic models 


wy. (Spring) M 
Departments. ( nstructi Д 
regression theory, parameter estimatio j 

statistical techniques applicable to economic ма? 
Stat 112 (Fall and spring) 


Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) 


m 

Analysis of the transition process in the former Soviet Union and East @ 
and comfy 
,ndent * 


№ 


№ 


models. Prerequisite 


м 


горе. Topics include economic models of planned economies 
analysis of economii development programs of the 
and Eastern Europe (Fall) 

136 Natural Resources and Environment 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate er ergy 


mental resources; investigation of actual 


newly indept 


al Economics (3 ШТ 
natural ant 


& 1110) ation 
rventior (Spring) 


nd f 
ind op 
uses and time; review of arguments for public 


142 


157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


165 


167 


199 


Labor Economics (3) Staff 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of une mploy 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues ind policies 
(Fall) 

Health Economics (3) Baily 
Economic analysis of the determinants of 


lemand supply, output, and distri 


bution in the health care sector with special emphasis on current policy issues 


of access, quality, and cost (Spring 

Economic Development (3) Jain, Smith 
Theorie s and empirical studies of the economic problems of devek ping 
countries (Fall and spring) 

Income Distribution (3 Staff 
An analysis of the distribution of income with focus on issues relating to wealth 
and poverty Spring) 

Urban and Regional Economics (3 Yezer 


Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and de velopment; firm location 
the fun tioning of urban land and housing markets 
Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka, Snyder 


Analysis of market struc ture, conduct ' of firms in a market 


economy, with emphasis on case studie Fall 
Government Regulation of the Economy (3 Kwoka 
Economic analvsis of antitrust and regulation in the American economv 
Prerequisite Econ 101 or 158 spring 

Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis 

Same as EMSE 260 

Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Economic analysis of government spe nding and social re ation programs 
Topics include publi goods, externalities, income transfer and social insurance 
Programs, and benefit-cost analysis of government programs Fall 

Public Finance II (3 Cordes 
Economic analysis of taxes and government deficits. 1 5 d 

and corporate income taxes payroll taxes, sales and excise taxes I 

Wealth taxes design of tax systems, and effects of taxation on lab 

markets (Spring) 

Economic 5 of Human Resources (3 Boulier 
Economi, analysis of education and training, labor market dis rimination 
Marriage and the family, and social security Fall 

Economics of Crime (3) Yezer 
Analysis of ‹ rime, both empirical and theoretical, that examines the links be 
tween law and economics the economics of criminal part cipatio and the eco 
nomics of law enforcement Sprit 

Introduction to the Economy of China (3 Staff 


ackground, organization, and operation of the econ 


i “ 
nance and analysis of problems of deve lopment 
Introductio 


praisal of perfor- 


n to the Economy of Japan (3 Staff 
Analysis of the structure and gr wth of the Japanese economy opring) 
nternational Economics (3-3 Dunn, Moore, Suranovic 
“Соп 181 International trade theory and policy. Econ 182: International macro- 
Сопотіс theory and policy (Academic year 
“Conomic History and Problems of Latin America (3 Stafi 


Analysis of І 


$ : resent structures and problems of Latin American economies 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Opi & i 

› Pics vary, depending on current issues of rest and faculty availability 

Prose 


) minar (3) Boulier, Bradlev. Ci rdes, Fon, Goldfarb, Suranovic, Watson 
reparation А | 
agree 
А. sed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contempo- 
ary e : 

9conomics, Open only to economics majors 
Indepe 1 
Pendent Research (3 Staff 
Terequisite 


Сог T 
1101 and 102, with a minimum grade-point average of 3.4 


Of ar 
4 Independent research project by a faculty member of tl 
partment 


and presentation of à rese: rch paper in any field of economics 


neir senior уе 


Completion of 12 hours of 100-level eci nomics courses, including 


approval 


nomics 


SS aee R SS Pe Аел AL 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


| » lex by the Gradus] 
Programs in educational leadership are offered at the luate level by the Gradu 


School of Education and Human De velopment. The foll ! courses are open to und? 
graduates 

104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Su 

Princ iples, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching proce sses Ex 

ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and lear ning? 

behavioral settings. Thirty hours of fieldwork in an educational setting (Fe 


and spring) 2 
125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3 oF 


* я f rmat a 
A general introduction to museums as institutions, sources of rmation, е 
n 1 hist a 

places for enjoyment. Classes will take place on campus and 118(0гу, 
science museums іп the metropolitan area, Admis by permission ot! 
structor (Spring) Р 
ort, Y Su 

180 Computer Literacy (3) > 


‚ 
: | à 
Word-processing desktop publishing, graphics, database management, spf 


' ugh геайй 
sheets, ‹ harting, and communications software are introduced through re ad T 
] 

demonstrations, and hands-on activities in a computer classroom. Use of tht 
, r 

ternet and the World Wide Web. No previous ‹ ymputer experience requi 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang (Chair), N Kyriakopo™ 
T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R.J. Harrington, W. Wasylkiwskvi, N.A Alexandridis, M. 
Loew, R.L. Carroll, Jr., М.Е. Zaghloul, M. Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Resear һ),Ё 
Vojcic, Н. Szu (Research), D. Nagel (Research), J.N. Pelton (Resear 

Associate Professors D. Saha, K.B. Eom, C.E. Korman 1 

Assistant Professors M. Doroslovacki, Z. Guo, S. Subramaniam, A. Reimers (Researe 

Adjunct Professors P.] Crepeau, A. Schneider, W.D. Jackson, J.R. Silverman, 9 
Heidbreder, O.S. Mazzoni, R.K. Lay, W.W. Wu, A.F Ghai: 

Adjunct Assistant Professor S. Ahmadi 

Professorial Lecturers A.K. Mehrotra, R.M. Finn D.M. Le Vine, J.B. Williamso? 
Alexander, Jr., P.C. Hershey 

Associate Professorial Lecturers E.A. Walker, J.J. Knab, М.К. Ве rman 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Mitchell, B.K. Yi, M.P. Carley A 


сй) 


Idschen, UD 


( > 
оіазспеп, 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Scier f study 100% 


nce for programs of 5 
{о the Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 1 Bachelor of Science (Com 
Engineering) 


ў 
11 Circuit Theory (4) Zaghloul and” 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Circui 


iques of Oy 
analysis; circuit theorems; operational 


RLC circuits natural ant 
ate @ 


responses; series, parallel and resonant circuits 


sinusoidal steady-st of 

sis; phasers; power calculations transformers: two port circuits. ( AD tools? 

in circuit projects (Fall and spring) ‚@ 

12 Circuits, Signals, and Systems (3) Kyriakopoulos ane’ 
Dynamic state equations circuit analysis usin e transforms; us 


functions; poles and zeroes; Bode diagrams: effects of feedback on circulis 


Y 
volution; Fourier series, integral and tran ms; design of filters САЙ) 
used in design of projects Prerequisite Fall and pring) o 

20 Engineering Electronics (4) Korman 4% 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (3 hours). Solid-state devices used in elec 
engineering. Physics of their operation Application to electroni circuii | 
тагу emphasis on application of th е elements in power supplies am il 
ear amplifiers Design concepts throug! ise of SPICE and graphi al tech!" | 
Prerequisite: ECE 11 (Fall and spring j? 

30 Introduction to Elec tromagnetics (3 1 ang a 
Maxwell's equations, pulse propagation in one dime n, tr inst i 
equations, reflection coefficient Capacitance and luctance calc 


12 


12¢ 


1 


7 VLSI Еаһгї‹ 


128 


Smith chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectr f fibi i integrated 
Optics. Prerequisite: ApS Phys 2 S 

| hr Staff 
Fields and Waves I (3 \ 1 \ 


Review of vector calculu rth 1 ordi | G 

solid angle, s uar potential, dipoles thod - ( t ‹ 
Laplace ind Poisson equ bounda iue ү Т t 
with applications. Prere te: A PI 


' Fields and Waves II (3 Kahn and Staff 


Currents, introduction to electrical transt I T mpe 


Smith chart, Biot-Savart law t ам t t t i t 
Circuits for power transformers, Maxwe equations, plane waves, Poynt 
vector with applications. Prerequisite: ApS 4, ЕСІ 

Analog Signals and Systems (3 ee and Staff 
Applications I matrix theory and linea raphs to elect 11 network analysis 
network equation state-space formulation and s iion, f irier transform 
апа spectra eiectrical systems. Network funct sS; analy ind synthesis of 
analog filters, the ipproximation pr em; realizat I Hite Prerequisite 


ECF 12, 20 Fall 
Introduction to Digital Kyriakopou уы 
Signal Proc essing 

Signal representation, sampling and quantizat ere wie emai 
forms and pectra, difference equations. Discrete F › cot 


filter design Fal 

Analog Electronics Design (4 Korm 1 Staff 
“6Cture (3 hours), laboratory 1 Design, testir ? 

log electror ic Circuits. Differential and n tistag« f Qut t st ind 


Power amplifiers. Frequency ге ponse of amplific f , T 


FETs and BJTs Introdu 
CAD tools, suc] P-SPICE. Prere site: I 


1a Prerequisite 


luctior eed К 


2 Digital Electronics and Design (4 | 


Lecture (3 hi urs), laboratory (3 hours esis 
erative logic circuits, and semiconductor men t € 
Such circui 


with NMOS, CMOS, TTL, and ot t te 
Bies, Use f electri 


(Fall) 
VLSI Design and Simulation (3 Z ıl and Staff 


CAD tools. such as P-SPICE. Pror, te: Е 


Design of VLSI circuits Stick diagrammit NMOS tra t switch and gate 
981С, PLAs, finite-state machines, design rules, ( AD system, speed and power 
Considerations floor layout technique : Uw ae VLSI 
Circuit and simulat n. May be taken f te credit. Prere | 


ECE 122. 140 162 fría: 


, r Ас} Croft 
ation Techniques (3 Za 1 H 
Choi. e 


of circuit technologies proce te 5 ted witl 
types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS tech gies and 
other available techy ies xidation, photoengravir hemical etching 
diffusion May be taken for graduate credit. Prere te: ECE 122. 140 


(Spring 


Design and Testing of VLSI Circuits (3 Р loul and St iff 
ntinuation of ECE 126 ASIC design met} 1 V, ust f ASIC design CAD 
tools Introd 


uction to logic synthesis. stvle t synthesis, powe ea/s 
straints Introductie n to VLSI test { " ‚ lesig tectahilit 
niques, scan path, JTAG nd built-in self-te Students must test t hine 
Previously lesigned n ECE 12¢ Мау be take { luate edit. Prern iisite 


ECE 12¢ 


4b } 


t pt 1 
: he d« pt en } [ 

and wave уре f opt } и Р ley © 7 
waveguide Gaussian hy 

hologra, à ‘ | 

| log raphic syste ms. Fourier transform ^ бно; ( ple 
Uesign of t A ^ 


Desio о 1 ж. 
"Вп of Logic Systems I (4 
«6 ure >} 
|! hour 


quentia] , 


Ircuit 7 7 | 


150 


ius 


| - 
141 Microprocessors: Software, Hardware, and Interfacing (3 Guo and Stal 


160 Modern Measurements and Sensors (3 Pardavi-Horvath ano © 


optical, magnetic, electromagnetic, thermal. chemical. and biochemi« al sig" 
Prerequisite: ECE 32, 121, 140 (Spring S 
161 Introduction to Embedded Systems (3) Guo and "i 
Microcontrollers and their application in embedded svstems Topics ind 
assembly and C for microcontroller programming, serial and parallel 1 о | 
facing, and multimedia interfacing. Students perform laboratory experi 


32 Design of Logic Systems II (4) 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


such as decoders, multiplexers, adders, and multipliers; use of CAD tools 
Corequisite: ECE 20 (Spring) | 


Microprocessor art hitecture, assembly language, address decoding, hardwa® 
interrupt, parallel and serial interfacing with various circuits, timer ounte 
direct memory access, microprocessor based system. Hands-on laboratory & 


perience is an integral part of this course. Prerequisite: ECE 140 Fall) Р 
143 Communications Engineering (3) Doroslovacki and St# 
Fourier series and Fourier transform in relation to signal analysis. Convolutitl 
and linear filtering. Signal bandwidth and СЕ ; theorem. Analog modi 
lation. Random variables and stochastic processes; power spectrum Digits 
modulation: BPSK, QPSK, MSK. Pulse code modulation, DPCM and delt 
modulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, EC E 12; corequisite: ECE 122 (Fall , 
144 Introduction to Computer Networks (3 Doroslovacki and sul 


Types of communication networks. Circuit and packet switching. 1 ayered në 
work architectures. Electrical interfaces. Parity checking and CRC error dete 
tion codes. Automatic-repeat-request protocols. Routing. Flow ind congestió 
control. Multiple-access protocols. LAN standards. Internetworking ind trap 
port laver protocol ~TCP/IP. ISDN, SONET, and ATM. Prerequisite \р5‹ ш 
(Spring) 


146 Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and SW 


Experiments supporting communications systems. Fourier analysis and Four 
transform. Sampling theorem, filtering, and aliasing. Amplitude modulal® 
(AM), frequency modulation (FM), quantization, and pulse code modula 
(PCM). Delta modulation. Binary phase shift keying (BPSK). Quadrature ph 
shift keying (PSK). Prerequisite: ECE 67; corequisite: ECE 143 (Fall) 


47 Data Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and 99 


Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systtf 
with emphasis on network protocols. Time and frequency division multipl 
ing, flow control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, tok ing, token p 
multiple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite oF com 
uisite: ECE 144 (Spring) | 


148 Simulation of Communications Systems (3) үй" 


Representation and simulation of deterministic and random signals and 8 
measures and sta | 
cal methods for the interpretation of simulation results. Simulation tet һо 
and technology in communications. Case چ‎ уи Corequisite: ECE 144 


equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit (Spring il 
і 4 1% 


tems. Mode ling of communication systems pe rformance 


Measurement of dc, ac, and high frequen v signals. Interfacing with 4 m | 


al 
computer. Interface electronic circuits, Sensors for measurement of met han 


and a final project to develop a microcontroller-based embedded system 
requisite: CSci 49, ECE 141 Spring) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction of ASIC design tet holy 


і 


design and programming of FPGAs using CAD tools: timing in seque vr 


cuits; essential hazards; races in sequential circuits; design-and build 
project. Prerequisite: ECE 140 (Fall s 
163 Senior Electrical and Computer Engineering i 
Design Project Laboratory I (3) d 
Conception, planning, design, and construction of a one-year рт ош E 
analysis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures on І sentation jy 
niques, safety, grounding project construction, and profe on xalis Рн iv 
ect report presentations, using visual aids. Forma writter reports 30 


senior status Fall 


164 Senior Electrical and ( omputer Engineering 
Design Project Laboratory II (3 


Completion and demonstration of project starte 


ports, demonstrations, and ora] presentations 
of the project throughout the emester. Lect 
project plans, packaging, board lavout, test | 
user interfaces, Prerequisite: ECE 163 pring 
166 Electrical Power Laboratory (1 
Experiments in support of the analys and des 
Measurements of the « t | t 
Rectification and inversi esses for | 
Site or corequisite: ECE 67, 177 F 
168 Microwave and Optics Laboratory 
Experiments in transmission | etwork al 
ing parameters, microwave T pt 
duction to th« characteristics of laser and optica 


(Spring) 


Computer Engineering Laboratory | 
Experim« nts in support of the theorv 


17¢ 


Computer hardware and oftware. Use 
Use of sin re npilers, and develo; 
Corequisi 165, 181 Fall 
17] Computer Engineering Laboratory II 
Cl ээ project, using a team ipproach in designing 
duce à complete digital omputer system 
velopment techniques for buses and local ar« 
Memory subsystems. Pre requisite or requisite 
172 Contr l j 
ontro Systems Design (3 
Mathematic il models of linear systen te t 
locus a frequency response methods VI 


... Systems. Prerequisite \р5с 114, ECE 12 
176 Control Systems Laboratory (1 
Experiments in supp rt of control the у y 
puter for proces ontro eal time. De 
with computer implementat Digital simulat 
177 lems Prerequisite r corequisite: ECE 67, 172 
^? Electrica] Energy Conversion 
undamental: of electromechanical energy conve 


phase A( rotating machin« ind transformers, IX 
as Circuit e] t 


tements 


Electric al Power Systems (3) 
Introdu tion to elect 


178 


ric "wer systems; transn 
trica] power, three-ph circuit ymmetr 
, I 
Voltage vurrent, and power limitations. Ar 
surges in power systems. Protective device sv 
181 m May be taken for sraduate credit. Preres 
computer Organization (3 
strug ture and Operation of a ti І 
Units, data 4nd instruction paths. M 
tua] memory: caches pipe lined con p = 
ondary Storage: 1/0 interí no. Prer te: EX 
(S { iterfacing. Prerequ I 
T | Pring) 
2 C 
* Vom » { 
! puter Ar hitecture and Design 
“sign of bus based digital computer systems. men 
pultiple Processors. Comparison of RISC and ( 
=»; Bus transfer and nés ola |, ЖЕ ЖЕШ 
litectural ‹ ipport for tection. task switc! 
lon pine! i : ^ — 
184 Pipelines, Prerequisite: ECE 181 Fall 


Introduc ti 


erminole 
Overal] 
me 


Оп to Biomedical F ngineering 
BY Of the medi 
systems ог func 
asurements 


{ 1 \ 
Cal roressioi y 


ànd consideratio: f t 


re 
ess 
Ji 
ind 
Staff 
ju 
atte 
I 
Staff 
Staff 
and 
Staf 


e ч осе. В. 


уе ПЫЗ т 


аф Б ЧС СР е n ee gh n hr Р Ер уре OECD TIN tS an n 


сло ВЕ Sh лг. our ЁЁ 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit Ù 


students in fields other than medical engineering Fall) Е 

186 Biomedical Engineering Laboratory (1) Loew and of 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine an 1 biology salt 
considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals EK 
EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiological me 
surements. ( oncepts in telemetry of medical sigr ils. Prerequisite O1 orequis® 
ECE 30, 184 Fall) 

188 Introduction to Parallel and Distributed Alexandre 


Computer Systems (3) 
Shared and distributed memory computer systems, Primitives and lan »- 
zauon " 


parallel computation Interprocess communication ind synchro! 


1 1 0 

minal, file transfer, and message handling protocols. Algorithms for deadk 
T 

detection, concurrency control, and synchronization in distributed syste 


Methods to ensure network security and privacy. Resource control ind m 
agement methods Prerequisite: ECE 181 (Fall 

192 Robotic Systems (3) Carroll and S% 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics of mechanical linkage 
structures, actuators, transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot ontrol 9 


tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intellige? 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems Same 
MAE 197 Prerequisite: computer programming, ApSc 58, ECE 172 (Spr 
196 Robotics Laboratory (1) Carroll апа»? 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and programming of robot and o% 


automated machinery. Design and writing of computer programs to ise a rol 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish t Lisite equisite Р 
192/ МАЕ 197 (Spring) " 
197 Special Topics (1 to 3) " 
l'opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall and spring) 3 
198 Research (1 to 3) y 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged Prerequ 
junior or senior status Fall and spring) 


ELECTRONIC MEDIA 
See Media and Public Affairs. 
EMERGENCY HEALTH SERVICES 
The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the fiel f emergency health servit 
described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Science n this Bulletin 7 


plete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


AND SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland. R 
Eisner, G.R. Brier, J.R. Harrald, S. Sarkani, G. Fri 
Deason, R.S. Scotti (Research), J.A. Barbera (1 itir 

Associate Professors M.L. Donnell, M.R. Duffs M.A. Stankosky, H. Abeledo 

| 


Assistant Professors J.R. van Dorp, T. Jeffersor | 
Adjunct Professors J.R. Kreuser, R.R. Ron T AJ. M iv, G.M. Ge А 
Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pa ils, H.S. Kimmel, R.W. Kopka, ^ Gers i 
A. Procko, R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, Е.Н. 
Е. Allario, С.К. Cothern, R.S. Cutler, D.J. Ryan. L.W. 7 eau, J.F. Ince СЕ 1 
N.J. Kirkendall, D.A. Samuelso | 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R B.A. Brow Кк, OX І Р.А Mas | 


Р.С. Meikle, B.L. Lewis, S.V 
Lecturer B. Habibi 


See the School of Engine І rog 

па 1 í І е | і 
to the Bachelor of Science (Systems Eng neering) and Bache f Arts (Applies 
and Technology) 


269 (S 


101 — 'Y of Operations Research: Deterministi Models Abele а T сые 
Bas concepts and technique 1 deter esea здеп 
as applied to ; ( 
integ noniines ind dyna ( work rrerec 
uisite: Math 3; Fa DE 
2 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models S m ds и 
Basic concepts and techniques of hast t t f ı8 as aj 
plied t probler n industri і t le k Mark 
Chain queuin nvent fore o н 
апа simu ition. Pre eq te \р5 \ es 

109 Mathematics in n Ope rations Research bel 1S 
Mathematical foundat 1 I Of í 7 
Calculus, rea 1 ;eom« \ ‹ y : n : t 
of software Ap] ations t í í Pre 
requisite: Math | І 

135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling 1 Mazzu | 
Stock-flow f k Á an 
Management. System dvnar pie í I t 
the probien olvir I CE Prol 0 
computer Fa ind summ í i aid 

15 Linear Programming elt ка 
Che Simplex method а it І t ins a P 
tational point f view. Duality 1 $ =p А 
ods for large-scale problems. Network flow MSI 
109, or permission of instru t Fa ا‎ 
4 Applied Optimization Modeling h 
Analysis ot optimization mode 1 | wate н 
energy, reliability, invent t Р | рог 
folio se lection, and parameter est at t e GAN 
modeling soft tware. Prerequisite: M 1 
Forec asting Tec hniques (3 S І m i 
Regre ssion analvs ind othe t f Jet ed deve 
»Pment of the Box—Jenkin technique for t erit 1 me 
"DB averages and exponentia oot] ition t 
neering, business, and econo! 5 t itware package 
za егеди: site ApSc 116 Fa 152! 
! Disc rete Systems Simulation er and otal 
Simulation of d rete stochasti v i R lor 
humber/random.-\ iate generati Statist le i у f expe 
ments terminating nontern ü ^ T svstem desi 
Determination of input dieto utions. V t Y t { lels 
go requisite " Ap $ 1 16.CS r pe I { " r Sp 
2 Quality Control Lane Acc eptan: e Sampling M i Stafi 
Mathemati: al ; statistic T hae f ” = e. ( tr 7 te 
acceptance s impling by attributes a ] \ t it " st of 
quality relationshiy betwee +} ty Bave tar} as | 
lime. Series methods. Prerequisit: ApSc 1 ' f instr a 

1‹ (Spring) t 

ni problems in Operations Research ` 1 Stati 
Tr experience in operat n есе 1 l 
Ocates in actual problem ind f late Р search 
Models Oral and w; ep Pre MSI )1 
Ог 154 


сате AE 


заанд Че 


S‏ ر 


154 ENGLISH 


S. Wolf, E. Schreiber, J. Harris, A Hewett, Ê 


Assistant Professors G. Wald, V Chandra 
Belal 


McRuer, C. Betensky, C. Gamber, P.M. Ryder, A. Schultheis, M Mullen, L.M 
C.A. Leenerts, A.B. Levine 

Adjunct Assistant Professors ] Bolz, D. Scarboro, S. Maley, A. Wi 
S. Haedicke 

Adjunct Instructors D.A. Bruno, S. Gold, P. Presser 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Griffith 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington A Hoagland 


Ikerson, S.P. М illan 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be ful fille? 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71-72 or 73—74 or 91—92; o1 Hmn 1? 


or Honr 15-16 


3. Required courses in related areas—foreign language: intermediate proficiency y 


single foreign language, as demonstrated by « ompletion of two vears of college level le 
guage study or the equivalent. (In the case of Latin, Latin 3 is sufficient.) 


4. Required for the major—33 credit hours of 100-level English courses, int luding” 
following: 
a) 9 hours in literature before 1800 (Eng! 112, 113, 125, 127-28, 130, 131 
155, 160) d 
b) Engl 120 and 3 additional hours in literary theory and/or cultural studies (B 
124, 137, 138, 175, 179, 195, 196) 
c) 3 hours in minority or post-colonial literature and tradition (Engl 139-40 169,1 
174, 179, 187, 188) 
d) 3 hours in 19th-century literature (Engl 133, 135-36, 154, 161, 162, 163 167) 
e) 3 hours in 20th-century literature (Engl 137-38, 139-40, 157-58, 164, 165 66," 
170, 177-78) 
With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may 
tuted for those specified above 
Students take 9 additional hours of 100-level English courses, which mav be in cre 
writing or composition. With approval of the English Department, 6 hours in the lie 
ture of a foreign language (either in the original language or in translation) may be* 
stituted for English electives 


12. 15 


be sul 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English and creative writing—Except for the requ 
ment of a creative thesis, this major closely resembles the curriculum that is follow, 
an English major pursuing a creative writing minor. Admission to the major is rest. 
and a separate application must be filed in writing prior to the senior year. No mort" 
two students per thesis director are accepted per year 

The major in English and creative writing requires 39 credit hours of 100-le vel В 
courses, matching items 1 through 4(e) indicated "^ч r the Bachelor of Arts міра 
іп English, with the additional requirements of Engl 81 as а prerequisite and 1 d 
100-level creative writing courses, including 9 hours in the writine of poetry OF 
and Engl 194 І 


Eo 


Spei ial Honors Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must me 
requirements listed under University Regulations; hav« maintained 1 3.0 grade t; 
average; and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 15 of thé f 
year. Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Eng] 195 in the s 
Engl 196 in the following fall semester. During the junior vear 
to maintain a 3.0 overall grade point average and a 3.25 average in course 
Department. Subject to departmental approval, the « andidate ‹ nrolls in Е ng v 
spring semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with speciali р 
candidates must earn an А on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a grade” 2 


average in courses іп the English Department 


" у 


ігі matio! 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dre 
Dance and the Department of English 
ture. See Dramatic Literature 


The Department of rhe 


erature 


offer an interdis iplinary major in ( 


of 100" 


Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours 


literature courses, chosen in ‹ а with an advisor іп the department 5 
Minor in creative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours of intri ctorv liter ture e.g. Engli . 

and 15 hours of 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 1274 

in creative writing, including at least 9 hour: in poetry (Engl 104, 107 ind 117 9f 


9 hours in fiction (Engl 103, 106, and 116 or 181 


I number 
With permission, a limited numb« 


е legree. See the Gr апа 
credit toward ап undergraduate degree 


Istings 

Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 | r10 4 el 
ngl 9 or 10 is w ıived by a score of 710 abo ео 
Or above on the Engli h component of the ACT ~: 
Survey such as Engl 51 through 92, is pre equisite 
the exceptior of Engl 102, 110, 160, 161, and 16; 

The admission f international students t " А, 
mined by the ЕЕ] Placement Test. Students shou Р 
eign Language to take this test (see Sł lents fron 
Slons) 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 


5 npos s tion (3 
i i i ; шаре as Communica 
9 English Cor 1ро ition: I anguage И 


Paralle] content of Engl 10; offer 
j 1 over the w 
cal reading, fluency, and « T 
I ttention 
five hours per week пога more attenti 
10 English Composition: Langu 
` +} A 1 f ing 
Critical examinati n of the way | x 
language iS discursive and 1 e 
ng process, wit} 
essav Emphasis on th« writing ү А 
her 
Persuasive ind eng 
пагѕ texts and « I 


and the Arts and Sciences (3 


Critical examinati n of language and — 
munities of the university. I ; 

dently conceived research essay 4 
based seminars; texts and course topics 


Spring) 
13 English Con 
Study 
the rhetoric il probl 
milieus, A 


iposition: Language and Ideas 
and practice 


of € Xposit 


\ substantia research pape 


| Hews th Hmn 1 
be taken only in conjun W 


ü 1 I à - x n 
15 English Composition: Women, Writing, and Powe 


0 be taken only in conjunction with th 
the Mount Vernon ( ampus 


100 Intermediate Expository Writing 
oni entration 


on perfecting the skills of 
focusing and Organizing the essay, varying 
USing appropriate vocabulary in several sul 
uisite: Eng] 11 or equivalent. Class size lin 
101 Advanced Writing (3) 
Ndividualized instruction and frequent « 


each Student according to needs ind inter 


®*ssional work habits Prerequisite: Eng 
Mstru¢ tor. Class size limited to 15 students 
102 


Written Com 


munications in Асс ounting 
Analysis x 


of commur 


assignments 
etters, 


tione } i 
ucauons ру à 


With emph is 
reports Major in 
Junior Status. ( ' 
Writing in Engineering and t 
Stuc у of Writings 
vations of tec hnology in the modern world 
the communicat 
"rere 


accountancy not 


lass size limited to 15 stud 


110 he Sciences 


by engineers and scient 


‘OD skills needed for 
quisite Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50 
( Pring) 


ENGLISH 


111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3 ochre ibe 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center study and practi? 


1 1 iv 

of techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision; readings on collaborati* 

T 

learning, the composing process, composition theory, cognitive psyt һо1о@ 

Б critical thinking, and the teaching of writing; observation and exercises in WE 


ing, peer review, and tutoring (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 
81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3 McAleavey and 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry and/or playw? 


ing). Basic problems and techniques; examples of modern approaches weet 


writing assignments; workshop and/or conference discussion of student We 
ing. Prerequisite: Engl 11 Limited to 15 students Fall and spring) 
103 Intermediate Fiction I (3 Moskowitz, Clair, ( hand 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semestef? 
erature survey. Limited to 15 students (Fall and spring : 
104 Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey, Clair, Bolz, sha 
The writing of poetry, Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two semester! 
erature survey. Limited to 15 students (Fall) й 
105 Fundamentals of Dramatic Writing (3) P Griff 


. " a »mpl/ 
Same as TrDa 105. A workshop in playwriting and screenwriting, w ith emp 


sis on dramatic structure. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a twos 
ter literature survey. Limited to 15 students Fall) " 
106 Intermediate Fiction II (3) Moskowitz, Clair, CHA, 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited t 
students (Spring) ail 
107 Intermediate Poetry II (3) McAleavey, Bolz, ( lair, $ 
The writing of poetry Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent. | imited t0 
students (Spring) A 
108 Intermediate Dramatic Writing (3) P Gri 


Same as TrDa 108. A workshop developing scripts for both theatre and film ү 
requisite: Engl 105 or еді ivalent. Limited to 15 students. Mav be repeate 
credit with departmental approval Spring " 
Advanced Fiction (3) Moskowitz. Clair, Char 
Further workshop study of the writing of fiction. Prer: juisite: Engl 106 or o 
alent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with departm^ 
approval 
117 Advanced Poetry (3) McAl 


меауеу 


Shore р. 


Further workshop study of the writing of poetry. Ргег quisite: Engl 107 or od" 
alent. Limited to 15 students. Мау be м peated for credit wit? depart 
approval 

181 Creative Writing Workshop (3) 

Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington: « 
uates and graduate students. Prerec 
May be repeated for credit, if taugh 


СЄ 

уреп to unde 
; 9 

ite: a 100-level creative writing“ vl 
0 

by a different instructor. | imited і 


students (Fall and spring) “ 
182 Special Topics in Creative Writing Chandra, Clair McA 
Moskowitz a 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes: тау be repeated for СГ 
vided the top differs Topics of projected ourses 1T ude poetry and й 
rms and thods in fiction; forms and methods in poetry; me moir 84 
sonal n creative nonfiction; “Literature. Live! vvant-garde ei 
perimental writing ff 
194 Creative Writing Senior Thesis (3 Chandra, Clair мсА 
Moskowit# ^4 
Under the guidance of an instructor. the student composes an origins x 
script Of poetry or short fiction Open only to sen rs idmitted to thé Sai 

nd creative writing maio Fall and 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURI 


3 p 
1-52 Introduction to English Literature 1 'lotz, Salamon, ® 
Representative works by major authors studie the torical con 
| cussion of recurrent thems T introduct eS nd 


imaginative literature. Eng] 
19th and 20th centur m ar 2 
51 Tragedy (3) 


Carter 
j e fictior 
Modes of tragedy as deve topea и — - jb t B k tt | 1 
ш literature from ancient to modern time staff 
52 Comedy wre nd prose fi 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramati verse, and ү I 
tion—Chaucer to Borges А 
71-72 Introduc tion to American Literature (3—3 z эп 
Historica] survey. Engl 71: From early American wri ing 
Whitman, and Dickinson Engl 72: From Twain, James, and ( 
(Academic vear Miller 
73-74 Literature of Black America (3-3 جو ا‎ 
Survey of the major periods and principal authors of پس‎ 
tradition. Engl 73: 1789-1900 Eng! 74: 20th century mi lot 1 St ff 
91-92 Survey of Postcolonial Literature (3-3 : c m os | 
Introductior to postcolonial literature from the perspectives ‹ wee we ae. 
colonized Great Britain, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka е 
New Zealand, ( anada, An ophone Africa, and the ( - ' | es 
Written in the wir n diaspor P requisite: z : 
(Academii year Col 
112 Chaucer (3 the modern narai 
Chaucer 5 major works seen as excitin very text я Ane trends of the ite 
tive and as products of specific ecor eee ow ч “a "m" al Middle 
14th century. Fos us on The Canterbury Tales, read 
English (Fall ( 
113 Medieval Literature (3 | 
Readings trom a wide range of medieval genres, includin : wet as 
ends, mystical narratives mice "vn i 
of the principal concerns ‹ Sart чо tocracy. and 
Shaped changin patterns em | . 
the urban bourgeoisie attem ture of thi ‘ n rn. Carter 
120 Critical Methods (3) | МЕ? | : 1۸ erican 
1 topics and techniques of literary inalvsis, applied re ^ rhe а E l = 
Poetry Prose fiction, and dr ima. Attent to stylist А & єт “= ay 
Dàrratology and critical theory applied to specifi "srary. texts 
"s Spring) 


1 nontraditional (Aristote 
as TrDa 124. Examines bot} traditional and n Ba be > М r ind 
and non Aristotelian) approaches t the analysis ч i dd 
9Xplores literary ind theatrical techniques used by playwrights >] ^ 
years) 
125 ™ < Look 
) The English Renaissance (3 à ; n 
erse and prose, chiefly from the period 1575-1625, seen in relatio è ni 
linenta] Culture and the social ir stitutions that sł iped the develoj - : 
) 1 mpion I Jor Bacor 
English , ulture, Sidney Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion. D ic 
deben others; emphasis on the development of sev erary 
adaptation res "mail сеч 1 social experience 
127.59 c8] M Of genres ty suit change priva n à 
<8 Shakespeare | )-3 Faster, 5a 
n S the texts 
08е study of ЗІХ or seven plays each semester, with ¢ гач 
і a feminist terialist 
listory and ideologv. S irvey of current critica cuce t 
tur nstitution 
Psychoanalytic) and examination of Shakespeare as a cultural insti 
29 Càdemi, year 
130 Milton (3) —- 
f Milton's 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course Milton 
Career " 


1313 « (Spring) 


eadi; (игу: Literature and Authority j “а Sw Р. д 
“ngs in Significant 18th-centurv Enolist writers—Dryden ; 
hnson and others with em; n tracing the way which Ше aca 

133 The” perpetuate and subvert social and political ideologies аны: Р 

Major тапіс Movement (3 н, У я Blake 
үү figures and topics in Eng sh and Contin : з 


, Coleridge Lam! 


135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) 


es. 


137 Modernism (3) Soltan, Green-Lé 


139-40 20th-Century Irish Literature (3—3) 


ENGLISH 


Carta 
Engl 135: 1830-1865- E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; » 
win, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865-1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinbur 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties dl 
awit 
The emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of epistemologiz 
and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, T.S Eliot, wo 
Kafka, and others. The reaction against modernist sty les and themes in the e 
of World War II, as seen in the work of Auden Waugh, Wyndham Lew 
Faulkner, Barnes, Lessing 5 
Madde 
y 
Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century oa 
present. Engl 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and playwrights of his time ® 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney and others. Engl 140: Joyce throw 
Ulysses and other fiction writers of later generations—O'Brien, Beckett, ® 
others (Academic year) 


153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Wallace, Maddox, $0 


157 Modern Drama (3) Paster, \ 


158 Contemporary Drama (3) 


Engl 153: The 18th century—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and ой 
Engl 154: The 19th century—Austen, the Brontés, Dic kens, George Eliot, HÊ 
and others. (Academic year) p 
56 The English Drama (3-3) Cook, je 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries Engl 156: Historical survey, 1U 
present 
ў 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the period 19 
96 4 
1960. Р 
Examines drama written since 1960 in the light of postmodernism as both t 
erary and a theatrical theory. Explores the ways contemporary playw rights 
directors challenge the perceptions and assumptions of today's audience d 


160 Early American Literature and Culture (3) Se 


$ 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown by, 

T ^ poi 
nificant writers of the colonial and early national periods: Bradstreet, Qr 


Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others (Fall) g 


161 American Romanticism (3) ; 


^ 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by sif. 
cant writers of the Romantic era: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, тро?) 

Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring) " 
162 American Realism (3) Ко 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by 694 
cant writers of the Realist school: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, whe") 
Chopin, Robinson, and others (Fall) 


e 
163-64 American Poetry (3—3) Ganz. Combs, McAl] 


Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the begin 
through the 19th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emerson, W A^ 
Dickinson, and others. Engl 164: Since 1900: Frost, Eliot, Stevens; p» | 
Ashbery, and others 


165-66 American Drama (3—3) i 


167-68 The American Novel (3-3) Maddox, Seavey, Moreland 


Engl 165: 19th-century melodrama and the emergence of realism; M 
O'Neill and other dramatists of the earlv 20th centurv. Engl 166 Develof , 
in modern American drama since World War II, including works by y^ 
Miller, Albee, Shepard, Rabe, Guare, Mamet, Henley, Wasserstein. 9 
Hwang, Wilson, and others 


М 


y 
: eral 

Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelist e 
Engl 167: From the beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne: “7g 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 20th century Wharton p^ 


Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren ¢ 
and others (Academic year) 


" ` T ” h 5 
169 Ethnicity and Place in American Literature (3) Chu, Romine 


The relationships among ethnic identity, authorship, regional setting 
tional consciousness. Differences in the literary culture of ethnically: 
and regionally diverse American populations; how considerations 0 


and place have been reshaping the Ameri: an literary canon. Texts and em 
phases vary with instructor 

170 The Short Story (3) Combs 
in extensive survey of short fiction bv à wide variety of writers of the 19th and 


20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of the short 
story by writers and literary critics 

171 Major Authors (3) Staff 
In depth studies o i single figure or two or three authors of British, American 


or other nationality) who have written in English. Topics announced in the 
Schedule of t lasses; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

172 Selected Topics in Literature (3 Staff 
l'opics announced in the Si hedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit pro 


vided the topic differs. Topics of projected courses include the Bloomsburv 


Broup; children's literature; southern literature; early modern li 


rature; the pi 
caresque; literature of the Holocaust: literature ind politics; Freud, Dostoevsky, 
and Shakespeare 


173 Selected Topics in Post-Colonial Literature (3 Plotz 
Historical, critical ind theoretical study of post-colonial literatures African, 
Asian, ( ommonwealth—in English Topics vary with instructor; may be re 

A. peated for credit provided the topic differs 

174 African American Literature (3) Vald, Miller 


Study of texts representing the « xperiences of black Americans and the ideas 


and social forces that have shaped their lives and writings 


175 Gender and Literature (3) Romines, Wald, Wolf 
Symbolic representations of culturally defined roles and ıssumptions in litera 
ture, Male and female gender roles as fundam« ntal to Culture; the representa- 

177-78 m ot culture, in literature especially and in the arts and humanities generally 

f ‘ontemporary American Literature (3—3 Moskow 

Major and representative works 1946-1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction 


fiction by | lannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Кегоџа‹ 
Roethke. Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178: « ssay, short story 
and novel: Warren Salinger, Agee, White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder 
Jlsen, Bellow, McPhee, and others 


79 S Lyc. ^ ч i " 
Special Topics in Literary Theory and/or Cultural Studies (3 Staff 
Selec te 
Studies 


May | 1 
187 Asi." 


d topics in the diverse theoretical methodologies and interdis iplinary 

that characterize « ontemporary English and American literarv studies 

| repeated for credit provided that topic differs 

“sian American Literature (3 Chu 
16 rapidly expanding tradition of literature wr 

ч sian decent 


tten by and about Americans of 
lhe intersection of Asian America ories and the developing 
188 “tose tradition; representation of identity, ethnicity, gender; “orie ntalism." 
"Wish Americ an Writing (3) Plotz, Willens 
Mme hundred | 
Poetry, dram; 


years of Jewish American writing in fiction. aute biography 


i, and non-fictional prose. T 


x experience American 

Philosemitism and antisemitism, the Holocaust and after the New York intel- 
eC 

195 tuals, Jewish feminism, and the patriarchal tradition 


„onors Seminar (3 3) Green-Lewis, Soltan, Wallace 


enre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact and as instrument of cul 
tural criti ism; various critical approaches—ideological, historical. and ahis- 
EM Open only to second semester junior and first semester senior honors 
97 Indo, ates in English (Engl 195: spring; Eng] 196: fall | 
^ ‘Pendent Study (3) Moskowitz апа Staff 
ассос *Ptional students, typically majors, whose academic objectives are ин 
and ar nodated in regular courses Students must obtain the chair's approva 
>, Tange for Supervision by an appropriate member of the department 
1 all and spring) 
Onors Thesis (3) Staff 
topic е Buidanc е of an instructor, the student writes a thesis on an approved 
199 Interns pen Only to senior honors candidates in English Fall and spring 
Position P. Research and Writing (3) Mc Aleavey and Staff 
1 of responsibility with a publication or an educational or cultural 


ther Organization offering practical experience in research and 
ted to junior and senior ! nglish majors; requires departmenta 


institution or ¢ 
W Titing 


Restric 


Nos RE ST Be SR 3 aE ERE Ea o tme 


160 ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


s with supervisilt 


approval of plans prior to registration Regular meeting 


professor 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Associate Professors С.К. Bozzini, С. Meloni, B.P. Tyndall, M.A.P Saunders, P? 
Donaldson, Jr 

Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, M. Kirkland, 5 Thompson, A.J. Beley, P. € onnerton, € 
lacobelli, M:B. Bandas, P.N. Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, ¢ Matthews (Chair), ! 
Weasenforth, G. Song 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Stratton, | Guslistova, C.J. Hannay, Е.К. Wilal? 
M.I. Roehm 


This comprehensive program in En lish as a foreign language is designed tor pers 
bers of Washi 


enrolled or planning to enroll in University degree programs, for теті 
to improve their €, 
і t 
Internationals 
tering toni 


ton’s international community, and for other individuals who w 
mand of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program 
dents entering the program must take the EF L Placement Test before regis 
EFL course 


n 


Note: Students admitted through EFL may take only EFL courses. The follow ing cow 
restrictions pertain to students admitted to degree programs who are enr еа in * 
courses. Students in EFL 20 and 30 may not take other courses. Most degree program. 
not permit students in EFL 40 to take other courses; exceptions require approval ol 
chair or dean. Students in EFL 45 and 49 may take one or two other courses 

In special cases and with the approval of the department, component parts of EF L 20 
and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are charged acc ord itt 


20 Lower-Intermediate English (0) lacobelli. Donaldson, TY? 
yment, conversation с 


Introduction to reading strategies, vocabulary devel 
and writing fluency. Study of basic grammar. Twenty class hours per wt 
dents registered for EFL 20 will not be permitted to register for any ot 


е 
her? 

demic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee," 
30 Intermediate English (0) Reid, Thom 
Emphasis on reading strategies, vocabulary development, ‹ omposition f^ 
discussions, individual presentations, and guided note-taking. ( ontinued fa 
of grammar. Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in El L3 
not be permitted to register for any other academic course. Tuition is Са | 
the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 
Higher-Intermediate English (0) fatthews. Belev, Conn 
Introduction to academic skills: reading strategies for universitv level mh, 


als, studv strategies, reading-based writing, lecture and note-taking group i 
cussions and presentations. Selected grammar instruction. Twenty class”) 
per week. No additional academic courses allowed without approval of the 


sor. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 
45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English Edmondson, ТУ | 
for Undergraduates (0) А 
è o 
Introduction to the research/writing process. Continued practice Ш " к 
university-level materials апа reading-based writing. Focus on rev ision a 4 


ing. Eight class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 4 ‹ redit А 
EFL Tutorial (0) Con? 


46 { 
Individualized instruction in specific skill areas. Departmental appro” 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1, 2, or 3 credit hours depending” 
number of hours of instruction t 

49 Semi-Intensive Advanced English Weasenfor i 
for Graduate Students (0) ( 
Introduction to the research/writing process. Continued practice in readily 
versity-level materials and reading-based writing. Focus on revision p 
ing. Oral presentations based on written texts. Eight class hours per lu | 
ition is charged at the rate of 4 credit hours "i 

50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson Ie 
for Undergraduates (3) کور‎ 
Expository writing and advanced research course for students who dow g 


det „е LU 
high profi iency in English. Oral presentation on research. Four ¢ lass "LI 
week I rerequisite: EFL 45 or placement in EFL 50. Course can be ta 
ternational students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10 Special fee, $25 


51 Independent Study (1 to 3 Connerton 
Individualized instruction in specific skill areas for students who demonstrate 
high proficien« y in English (EFL 50/59 or higher Departmental il re 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1. 2 or 3 credit hour lependin the 
number of hours of instruction 

39 Academic Writing and Research Methods Kirklane 
for Graduate Students (3) 

Academic writing and advanced res cl rse for students who demonstrate 
high proficiency in English. Small gr up work and oral presentations on researc} 
Four class hours per week 

60 Advanced Oral Communication (3 l'ucker 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish te improve 
their formal ora ition skills. Empha І ring and deli 
inlormative and ү peeche 1 еаа ind participating її 


group discussions. Four class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 40 


ment in EFL 45/49 Spe ial fee, $25 

61 American Language and Culture (3 Beley 
For students who demons high proficiency in I and wish to improve 
their academic and ritical thinking skills. Examination of a variety f themes 
Prevalent in American culture iphasis о harpt dt Kl na 
lytical reading writing from sources, class discu n, and oral presentat 
Four class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 40 or} ement in EFL 45/49. Spi 
Cial fee, $25 (Spring 

62 America on Film (3 Donaldson, lacobel 
For students who demonstrate hi ency I f vish t | f 
their aural oral communication pha 1 prehe ind 
interaction skills through viewin 8 ff Selected then 
American culture are traced through a variety of film genres. Four class } 
per week Prerequisite EFL 40 or placement in EFL 45/49. Special fee, $2 
(Fall) | 

“0 Americ an English Pronunciation (1 ог : l'hompsor | 
Ёог Students who demor strate high proficiency in English and wish to inde! 
Stand spoken English better and to make themselves more easily und od 
Emphasis on pronunciation, stress, rhythm, intonation, and compreher 
Skills in American English Individualized help both ir ss and in weekly опе 
9n-one sessions with instructor 

SE SCIENCI 
rams in exercise science are available through the Depar nt of P. nti 


nity Health in the School of Public Health and H« itl Se rvices. ihe following 


Ndary feld table to undergraduates in other schools and n iy be used toward € 
istin T ‘n exercise science 
Credit ы of exer ise and sport activity courses are contained in the Schedule of i 1sses 
laureate me ise and Sport activities courses is not generally rec ed for the bai 
f these г, The 1 niversity 18 not responsible for injuries received f the act ties 
Jurses and the student assumes full responsibility theref 
" Emergenc Y Procedures and Safety Skills (2 
raining for Certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid Labo 
102 чече, lee, $13 Fall and spring 
* ‘ntroduction to Athletic Training (3 
topi ned to introduce students to profession of athletic tr rat of 
f Pics related to athletic training and sports medicine. This course is re juired 
103 og ti Training ( ertification Spring 
Rabies ed Foundations in Exercise and Sport Science iee 
Professi. оре, and scientific basis of exercise and sport science: orientation to 
> nal competencies and opportunities Fall 
4 Sonal Health and Wellness (3 
such S of the various ¢ imponents inv lved n personal health 
Emph a Personal fitne $5, sexuality, mental health, and envir 
and | a ‘S On application of knowledge thr igh the use of decision-making 
ehay 


tor modifie ation skills Fall and pring 


162 EXERCISE SCIENCE 


109 Fitness Testing and Prescription (3) 


Evaluation of aerobic capacity, mus¢ ular strength, flexibility, and ideal bod! 


weight; development of prese ribed exercise programs. Laboratory fee, $40 


110 Supervision and Leadership of Exerc ise and Sport Programs (3] 


Concepts and techniques о! the supervision and management of fitness р 


grams and personnel (Spring) 

112 Organizing and Directing Sport, Health, and Fitness Activities (3 
The study of techniques for teaching, leading, organizing, and facilit iting sport 
health, and fitness activities in a variety of organized settings (Spring) 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 


Conceptual approaches to curriculum design and teaching, including planni 


and organization, methodology, selection ind use of materials, and evaluat 
(Spring) 
125 Human Sexuality (3) 


Course is designed to explore the biological and developmental aspects 5 
human sexuality; the psychological and emotional aspects of sexual behavi 
І 10 


sexual identity; social forces affecting sexual issues; and resear h trends if 
area of human sexuality (Fall and spring) 
134 Sport and Nutrition (3) 


l'he nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessing n 


1 n 
tion needs; development of indiv idual nutrition programs that are sport activi 
8 

po 


specific - and identification and correction of nutrition problems affecting 
performance (Fall) 
135 Sport and the Law (3) 


А 
Basic principles of the law as it applies to amateur апа profe ssional sp? 


Legal issues and their ramifications (Spring) 
138 Administration of Exercise and Sports Medicine Programs (3) 


axe 
Basic principles related to the administration of programs in the fitness, @ 


cise, sport and sports medicine fields (Fall) 
139 Principles of Coaching (3) 


Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coaching meth® 


and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coachin Spring) 
140 Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) 


` d 
Study of psychological aspects of sport participants, athletes, teams and € 


p 
petition in sport situations, including personality, motivation perform. 


level, achievement, and behavioral change strategies; social factors, ui 
events, and measurement techniques (Fall and spri | 
145 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) y 
Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout sy ndrome M 
manistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with үй” 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor Fall | 


146 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) 


The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome SwA 
will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates at пен A 
of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner Admission | 
mission of instructor (Spring) | 
151 Kinesiology (3) A 
Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechanics of e 


jr 
and sport movement patterns. Prerequisite: EXSC 154 or equivalent, an apt 
course in anatomy (Spring 


152 Physiology of Exercise (3) 


The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on 
functions. Prerequisite: ExSc 154-55 or permission of instructo! Labo 
fee, $40 (Spring) 

154-55 Applied Anatomy Physiology I-II (3-3) "i 
Fundamentals of human anatomy and physiology for students prep. 
health sciences professions. Emphasis is placed on bones, joints muse. p 
nervation, and blood supply Laboratory fox $40. Prereq jisite to F xS 159 
154 Academic year 


156-57 Applied Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory I-II (1-1 
Laboratory complement to ExSc 154 
Laboratory fee, $40 


55. Concurrent registration 


jo? 


| 163 


158 Prevention and Care of Athletic Injuries (3 


Safety education, liability prevention ire of sports i es; related per 
sonnel, facilities, and equipment. Prerequisite: ExSc 154-155 or e juivalent 
Laboratory fee, $40 Fall 

159 Physical Assessment of Athletic Injuries 
l'he course is designed to provide lectures b st T th uppe 
and lower extremities for injurv evaluation ques. Prereq te: ExSc 158 
Laboratory fee, $40 Spring 
Practicum (3-3 
For departmental majors and minor Practical experience ted d 
ciplines. May be repeated for credit (Academic ve 
Therapeutic Modalities in Sports Medicine 
The purpose of this course s to explain and der strate the use o therape u 
tic modalities on the healing process. This will include discussion of the use 
of therapeutic modalities to enhance the rehabilitation process after athletic 
injury Prerequisite ExSc 159 or рег sion of ructor iboratory fee, $40 
(Fall 
Therapeutic Exercise in Sports Medicine 
lhe purpose of this course is to discuss and v general r ition te 
niques to spec ific athletic injuries. This will include ev i mentat 
and follow up after specifi nt injuries. Prerequisite: ExSc 159 or permissior 
of instructor Spring 
Issues in Exercise and Sport Science 
Study of current literature with implication exe port ence 
Specializations; use of library reso irces and € моа! I 
Professional ‹ ompeten senior ExSc n 
Independent Study (1 to 3) 
For departmental major: only. Individually desi model f tensive ty 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for nde 
Pendent work and permission of advisor and instruct May be repeated for 

. Credit (Fall, spring, and summer 

Internship (3 to 9) 
For departmental majors. Admission by permissi t advis Fall, 5] 
and summer) 
Topics in Exercise Science (1 to 3 
9pic announced in the Sche lule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pr 


vided the topic differs 


FILM STI IDIES 


d х 
"mittee on 
Mergen ( 


Film Studies 
hair), К Harvey, A. Hiltebeitel, P. Rollberg. N. Seavev. | F. Thibault 


Students in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may earn 
1 bel 1 1 iditional 

hosen from AmSt/FA 192, Chin 161, EMda 171 or 173, Fren 134, Ger 181 

> or 186, Span 133 

151 Pn. o 

1 Film Theory (3) 


j 
Ar 
‘introduc tion to film theon 


erature in Fal чри "d Led TA 
“gps Spired by cinema Fall 

enres of Film (4 

соді oration of the relati nship between cinematic structure and narrative 
А я in various types of film 

Ty of World Cinema I-II 

from a ester sequence covering 100 ve irs of internationa inematic history 

Aesthetic and pol tical nt of ew \cade á 


LEIM Sachlis, N.G. Ci 
l 1, P.R 


| 
f 
) 
p 


че RIS E 


е 
1 
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164 FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Assistant Professors R. Savic kas, K.L. Neuhausetr 

Professorial Lecturer S. Uy anik 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R Strand 

ms of study leading! 
Administration 


See the School of Business and Public Management for prog! 
the degrees of Bac helor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Bi 


1. | à č 
Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is pre requisite to all courses in the f inan 
Department | 
і "ü Su 

122 Intermediate Finance (3) ( ч 
Гһеогу апа practice of acquiring and using funds. Simulations Of bus iness% 


cisions bv cases and/or models to assess the risk/return interaction of in 

ment, financing, and dividend decisions (Fall and spring) 
123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3 A 

Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, incl 

ing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security mark 

Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis (Fall and spring) 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3) 

Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial mant ете 


j 


su 


sul 


Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budge 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123 (f 
and spring) E 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf, BP! 


^ i . in 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation appraisal, final. 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market anê 


institutions (Fall) qu 
135 Money and Capital Markets (3) К 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy, with ;pecial f) 


phasis on factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates. Mone) w 
ket, capital market, and derivative contracts | ire evalu 
from both investment and financing perspectives 
190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 
199 Independent Study (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May bt 
once for credit (Fall and spring 


and swaps 
Fall and spring) 


si 


ү 
, герё 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Professors L.F. Robinson J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, T. Ozd 1 der lil 
J.C. Anderson, W.T. Woodward, В. von Barghahn, Н.І. Gates, S.B Um. p. Bf 
(Chair), N. Blossom (Visiting) | 

Associate Professors J.L. Stephanic, K.]. Hartswick, P. Jack j 

Assistant Professors T. Brown, S. Rut | 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Ros« | 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, B.G. Carson, L.D. Miller, J. Pari oa К 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.J. Francis, К. Rodriguez, J.R. Spencer, Р wrigh 
Wilson, V. Freuhauf, S. Francoeur, S. Hutchison | y 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history The following requireme nts m 


fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S€ " 

2. Required courses in related areas—FA 137; Fren 4, Ger 4, Ital 4, or Span A, 
3. Required courses in the major—AH 71; 101 or 102: 104 or 105; 106 or 107; ا‎ 

110; 113 or 114; 117 or 118; 129; 148 or 149; 6 credit hours of AH 198 nd 6 ad? 


credit hours in 100-level art history courses, for a total of 39 hours 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts The following re uirements m 
fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Col 
2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for 
with a concentration in photography and visual communication, for whom 54 


required 


3. Required basic fine arts courses: FA 21-22 and 41 


level art 
29 litional credit hours in 100-level ar 
4. Required courses in art history ene 
history courses 


5. Required fine arts courses er к { f the follow int 
1 conce ra 

&. 12 hours, exclusive of sins p terior design, printmaking 

Areas ceramics advanced drawing, advanced desig: are gh ert - 

Painting, Photography, sculpture 1а! COMMUNIC : xcept for photography 

|. › f € rat t е р! 

b 15 hours to be taken in the ary ar 339 xx i 

and Visual communication phy: FA 23, 24, 123 or 124, 181 
С. 21 hours for students cor JJ n ; е 

182 9 


é, 205, 206 


"Ses chosen in consultation wit! 
е. Students concentrating in interi 
ction of « ourses 

6. Nine additi 


Art History . 
wh 


Sele 


onal hours of electives m. 


except for students concentratir 


| | ives і ie de nt 
> шау take 6 hours of electives in th m f 12 credit ! f 100-level fine arts 
4 Transfer Students must take a minimum o 

Course 


$ at this | niversity, of which 9 hours St Dt 


Bac helor 0f Fir 


j :n— The following ге lirements must 
| 9 ne Arts with а major in interior design—The f 
е fulfilled 


{ A rf r 1 5 es 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College i Y ~ 1 arcae А 
2, A total of 120 credit hours, with 75 hours in the depa a 49 > 
Courses, | 
a. Required foundation fine arts courses: FA 21-22, 42, 193 | 
quired art history courses: AH 31—32, 169-70 | 
“quired fine arts courses in interior design : 
^ FA 108, 109, 110 113, 114, 117, 118, 119, 122, 130 - : 
в. ор 1005 selected from FA 111 а r > a omm ng, advanced design LT 
Printy qp" selected from c sore iat dp stt 5a seme. each irse must | 
he naking, painting photography, sculpture, visual communi 
ша different area) | 
Bac helor Of Arts with a combined ! art history fint t | he followin 


léquiren 


| 

ients must be fulfilled in consults | 
, „® general requirements stated under ( | І 

А total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine a | 

i 


Art history: AH 44 32,71 
il, 


{ ving areas—ancien 
ind one course in each he I wing ar 


neteenth and twenti 
Cent naissance seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ete 
urie 
b 5; 6 hours of art history ele tives | re s n 
Cent “ine arts FA 21-22, 41 42. The remaining 18 hours may } T 

r 

ation Or a ¢ Ombination of ar 


A ї eading 
MA he field of art therapy 
{ 
| 0 ver 
( ` t t t \ 
al) Ne | f junior year, a grade-point average of at l« , > | 2 
1 3 d ^ $ ў ynsult their advisor 
l'égard ater than the beginning of the senior year, students should "T ho 
d 1 $ ? П St 
Creati ing eligibility ind selection of an area of st ay 1 . 
Ve arts Project 
or redit hours in 100-level 
at hist, v агі history Required: AH 31, 32 and 12 additional credit hou 
) : 
Minor COurseg for a total of 18 hours rt rin 
j ow » 1 T fine 4 э OF il 
A area ор" ЛЛ arts “Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fin hot 
ча nterior design otog 
taph , concentration selected from design, dr wing, ceramics, interior de л пега 
71 Bi j tion tudents in the general 
Progr; к. Printmaking sculpture, or visual communication. Studen А 
ti se uea 
Shou у" loulc Consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those sele g 
) 
Mbi sult with an advisor in the area of entration где work in 
art еа minor In art history and fine art Required: 9-12 hours of course work in 
and 9.45 | Pear 1 hours. А gra f study i 
developed € *-12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hour 


n art history nd fine arts 
ation with the undergraduate advisor mn А 


With permission, a limited number of graduate ‹ ourses in the department may be take 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for court 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


ART HISTORY 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) 


on ind Sw 


A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistorit to Goth 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art Art 31 and 32— fall and sprilf 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Bjelaj? 
^ survey of American art from the period of colonial exploration a1 settleme 
to the postmodern present. Political and social meanings of painting, sculpt 
architecture, prints, and photographs. The relationship f art to eligion, & 
occult, Masonic fraternalism, and nationalism; issues of class, race, and gendé 
(Fall) 

101 Ancient Art of the Bronze Age and Greece (3) Harts 
^ survey of Greek art from the Minoans and Mycenaean 2000 B. ) to? 


age of Alexander (c. 300 B.C.). Relationships among the arts of the differ 
groups in the Aegean area and their impact on Western culture. The Theran™ 
canic eruption, the “Dorian Invasion,” the portrayal of women, "heroit nuditi 


and the assumption of a stylistic chronology (Fall) 


102 Ancient Art of the Roman Empire (3 Harts wW” 


^ survey of Roman art from the successors of Alexander the Great (« 300 P^ 
to the fall of the Roman Empire in the West (c. 300 A.D.). The impact of the Gr* 
id achievements of the Rom» 
in architecture, portraiture, and historical narrative. Focus on the city of Rf 
and other areas of the Roman world such as North Africa and Asia (sp? 


world on Roman art and culture; innovations 


104 Italian Art of the 13th-15th Centuries (3 Lf 


105 Italian Art and Architecture of the 16th Century (3) К 


Origins, development, and theoretical foundations of Renaissance paint 
sculpture, and architecture (Glotto, Duccio, Masaccio, Donatello Ghib” 
Brunelleschi, Mantegna, Bellini, Botticelli) Fall 

p 
The development of the universal genius within the circle of Florence and R” 
(Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo) and their counterparts in Venice (Giorgi 


l'itian, Tintoretto, Sansovino, Palladio) (Spring) + y 
106 Northern Renaissance Art I (3) : von Barg” 
The 15th century: Flemish masters van Eyck, Campin, van der We yden, Ch 
Jouts, van der Goes, Memling, and David. Valois king Charles I and patro 
by the dukes of Anjou, Berry, Orleans, and Burgund he late 1 th-c0] 
French masters influenced by Flander F 11) " 
107 Northern Renaissance Art II (3) von pare, 
The 16th century: German masters Durer, Grunewald. Altdorfer, Grien [e 
and Holbein; the patronage of Maximilian I. Netherlandish masters MP 
Patiner, and Pieter Brueghel. French style at the courts of Francis! Henri] 
Charles IX (Spring) y 
108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) pie 


› i mm йр 
Painting, sculpture and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy К” 
sis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth. Gainsborough. Reynolds: Can? 
and Tiepolo (Spring) 


109 European Art of the Early 19th Century (3 Rob 


Examination of Neoclassicism and Romantic 


m in the contex 
pean political, social, and cultural developments. En is on Franc 
land, and Germany and the representative stvles of David, Ingres pels 
Turner, Constable, and Friedrich (Fall ў 
110 European Art of the Late 19th Century (3 Ry 


ннан of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionis™ d 14 
a ssionism in the context of Western European political, so¢ ial, an М? 
developments Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Mane" 


Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh. and Gauguin (spring) й? 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hartsw ick hr) 
1 1 s 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensivê р 4 


7 d] > 1 
one or more areas selected from architecture. s ulpture painting. or m 


112 Egypt and the Near East (3 


rhe great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rive li 
ent day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the unid A 
and Luxor, the tombs of the Vallev of ind 
the Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, A vrians, anc 
113 Italian Art and Arc hitecture of the 17th Century (3 
lhe Counter-Ref itio nd creation of the Baroq 


1 
and architec ture in Rome (( 
Cortona), Turin (Guar 


rini, Juvarra), and Venice 
Flemish, Dutch, and English Baroque Art 
Hapsburg Flanders and Brussels under the Sp 


tronage of Rubens and his circle he role of 


diverse secular themes in Utrech, Harlem. Delft 
I ular th 


"Golden Age" artists such as Rembrandt, V« "noo 
115 Christian I onography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian svml s and 
to the Council of Trent 
117 Medieval Art I (3 
Early Christian and Byzantin Fall 
118 Medieval Art II (3) 
Romanesque and Gothig oprin 
119 Islamic Religion and Art (3 
Same as Rel 163 
121 Spanish Art I (3) 
Iscussion of areas selected from the art of the f 
leenth centuries »pecilic topic to be announced in t 
a, 2? repeated for credit provided the content diffe 
122 Spanish Art II (3) 
‘SCussion of areas selected fr n the seventeenth t} 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
L credit Provided the conte nt differs 
129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3 
Survey of 20th-century Eur pean paint ир! 
their origins in the late 19th century through Sur 
modernist moy, ments and artists, including Mat 
Mondrian Fall 
130 20th-Century Art in America (3 
Survey of 20th-century American paint and 
avant garde Emphasis on artists « egiitz 
Ments such as Abstract Expressi ‘op, Op, M 
MS Fat Ana nam Pr 
| America (3 
“Tamics Woodcarving. ironw rk, dé rative 
147 € Same as AmSt 145 
“atin American Art (3 
An lent ¢ Ivilizations through modern. Specific toy 


Se hedule of ( 


American Art I: 
*Xamination of 
the 


148 
Age of Revolution (3 


American War for Independence, and the 
~Cloeconom i; 


Enlighten 


and political purposes of 


149 A ! ment symbolism and the visua izatior 
American A. 
Rx rican Art IT: Era of National Expansion 
ipa nation of American art from 7 
the DIsh-Ameri an War in 1898. Emphasis on the 
Г Nited States exploring is "чт 
Particular}, Protestant miller ~~ 
wr asonic ‹ 
150 1 cCultism 
nte E 
nership in Art History (3 
n 


© Candidates for the B.A. in art hist 
Ш art history May not be 


advisor 


lasses Мау be re peated lor credit pr 


American art during the 18th-cer 


e temple пак 
tradit yf 
1 | 
Sid I 
аск 
ра ix ipt L 
І I 
omini, Pietro da 
Э 
\ Barghahn 
luke 1 their pa 
its com 111 
i Amet n fror 
umsterda ron 
га 
Staff 
irly Christiar 
А 
AT E 50 
Andersor 
Nasr 
Y 
( Ma 
‘ ted 
der 
tecture, fr 
р! 1а 
Kandinsky, and 
le 
Staff 
І ] thé 
\ Barghahn 
M inced in th« 
e tt liffers 
Bjelaja« 
um evolution 
Emphasis on the 
n Mas and 
lentit 
Bit 1] 
1825 tot 
the expansion of 
d re 
Staff 
th ¢ . { 
t t 
2 ۷ 


168 FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


155 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartswit 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects ої « las 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B.( Inte 


relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth @ 


turies B.C 
156 Medieval Sculpture (3 Anders? 
In-depth study of sculpture of I arly Christian period, Carolingian era, or Hif 
Middle Ages. Seminar format 
161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) 
162 Principles of Museum Work (3) л 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of muse 


sw 


st 


administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conserv ition, 8 


educational service и 
165 African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3) von Bargb^ 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to e 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography " 
167 The Art of Portugal (3) von Barght 
Portuguese art and culture from ancient Lusitania to the establishment of V 
Burgundian kingdom in the 12th century, the blossoming of Renaissance? 
during an age of exploration, and expansion to Africa, India, and Brazil r 


пег? 

achievements of the artists of the Baroque and the rebuilding of Lisbon after 
1755 earthquake J 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Car 


Survey of changing styles of F uropean furniture, textiles, ceramics and gla% 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in econo 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern * 
(Spring) 

History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3 er. 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century 2 
modern period. Exploration of chang 


Е. 


g visual characteristics i1 relation ® 
changing American experience (Fall 
173 History of the Cinema (3) 
Same as EMda 173. Laboratory fee, $35 
176 American Architecture (3) Longi" 
Same as AmSt 175 


187 East Asian Art (3) p 
Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea J 
188 South Asian Art (3 A 
Survey of the arts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Tibet, from?) 
historic times to circa 18th century A 
191 American Architecture (3) Long” 
Same as AmSt 176 3 
192 The American Cinema (3 | 
Same ав AmSt 192 y 
197 History of Photography (3 Я 
198 Studies in Art History: Special Topics | 2 d 


Ж art history from the w^ 
sance to the present) as well as other topics from ancient to « ontempo™ 
Open to junior and senior art history maiors o nonmajors by Рё 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


The historiography of art (readings in literature of art h 


FINE ARTS 


М " 
Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for credit with арр? 
the department. Schedule of fees for FA 123-24: Ceramics—$105; 2-D pesigh ў 


<A бта y 
3-D Design—$27; Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$54: Sculpture—$35 rypograP™) f 
g culptur : 
Oil and Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45: I hotog $100; Visus ul 
munication—$100; Interior Design—$100; Lithography—$54; Serigraphy $79 
Design —$36; Bookbinding $51 > d 
seal 
21-22 Design I: Basic (3—3) ( онан ЭЁ 


Required of all Fine Arts majors. f undamental studies of prin iples ant Л Р, 
of design. FA 21: study of two-dimensional design. FA 22 three-di 


41 


81. 


studies. FA 21: Laboratory fee, $24. FA 22: Laborat 
22—fall and spring 


23 Photography I: Introduction 
Introduction to tl e principles of exposure and develo; 
Emphasi on creative express Laboratory fee, $100 
?4 Photography II (3 
gray 
Continuation of FA 23 Experimentation with black 
opers. Improvement of printing and expo tect н 
lor creative expression. Prerequisite: FA 23. Laboratory 
spring) 
42 Drawing I (3-3 
Elementary investigat on of concepts of drawing, t 
porary; training in perception, ana s of form ir ht 
n the use of 'raphic materials and med exercises 
rial and model fe $75 per semester FA 41 1 4: 
1 Introduction to Handbuilt ( eramics 
Working with clay as an art forn Explorat ; 
ress mold, paddling, and hollowing tech: ]ues. oKetcl 
Oxidation kiln firir у and glaze такі Laborat 
НЫД material ind use ої tools Fal 
2 Introduction to Whee “Жас Ceramics 
evelopment of vlindri nd open fo 
reduction ; ind oxidatior fir s. Sketch st Р 
, Ing unlimited materials and us It 
» Printmaking: Introduction to Relief 
ntroduction to the basic iethod I relet 
Å Black and-white and color editionir boratory tee, $ 
E 
8 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio (Ei t hing) 
Introduction to the basic methods of intagl ect 
Braving, aquatint dp int, lift grounds, soft | 
В| | t f 
ack-and white and color editioning. Laboratory fee. $ 
-82 w 
62 Water Color (3-3 
Paintino in transparent and opaque water ‹ 
figurative and landa, ipe. Laboratory fee, $45 per semest« 
66 Painting I (3-3 
cus on fundams ntai technical and perceptual sk 
signments are bas 1 directly from life. Material and mod 
Р (Academic vear 
32 € 
< Sculpture | I (3-3) 
јер 
sinning study of desi id fal поп о! | 
niques for media, including сау, plaster, stone, ar Ww 
Per semesto 
T (Academic vear 
108 Architect i 
ctural Drawing (3 
jn grap hic communication sk IDI [ te t 
ае 
sign projects l'wo- and three-dir ensior irav g Sk 
use of sketching orthograph irau t V 
109 a Prerequisit FA 42. Laboratorv fee. $100 
nte 
E Design Studio I j 
) 
Арр ‘cation of basic design concepts and introduct 
; lopment of floor plans and elevations, furniture lay 
ngs n ГА nc 
Pa PA Dresentati n boards for resident nd mer 
e 
110 Texti E 108. Laboratory fee. $100 
"Alles û Faa a 
Text 5 and Finish Materials (3 
| tiles and finish materia з lor commercial and reside 
Properties application. testing re i nd апага 
i $100 Ei ers -H , 
11Е F 
ürniture Design (3 
l'incip]e« ind f 
mp} 1‹ components f fur ture ce bot 
phasis M const А " { 
pm 1 ructior if 1€ 
*nt of desigy na } | T^ nd thr 
mode], ьп and technical skill Ww ind bts 


p 
rerequisite I A 109. Lal ratorv f $100 


$2 FA 21 and 
Staff 
S 

t of f в DADE 

hita f nd deve 

i ntro 
ind 


lit al and « 
1 Р tract 
} , A t 
І 56 ip. Mate 
{ 1 А 
О2а‹ Y i Staff 
T I | 
duct 1 
€ on and 
{ $105 1¢ 
1 Staff 
k 
< 
K 
ЧҮТ, 
Rans tat 
ade 
Staff 
К vil 
ee, $4 € I te 
( tes 
nt } 
} te feo. $ 
Stafi 
л nterior 
' th } 
5 elope 
[ h 
perspective te 
Staff 
+} es І ess 
al des Prere 
Staff 
te "Ву 1 
' I ab T fe« 
| 1 esthet 
F vork. De 


arê 


ae 
2539 e. ы ее didus EO CE ORT ا‎ ае Ге] 
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FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


112 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) sul 
Introduction to basic oT gn two- and three-dimensional drawing 
enhancement, and plotting. Using CAD as a tool to extend the design proce? 
Prerequisite: FA 193 Laboratory Кк $100 cul 

113 Interior Design Studio II (3) ! 


Residential interior design: single-family and multi-unit. Application of res 
‚ yj 
dential building technology, code requirements, and barrier-free design. O 


* x 

tom millwork and cabinetry design. Prerequisite: FA 109 Laboratorv - Y 
: : эзе $ 

114 Interior Design Studio III (3) 
Commercial interior design: office, restaurant, and retail. Application ol bul 


ing codes and ADA requirements. | nén and specification of contract ands} 
tems furniture. Commercial textiles and finish materials. Prerequisite FA 17 
Laboratory fee, $100 
115 Studio in Historic Interiors (3) 1 
Exploration and interpretation of significant periods of interior design throug 
the studv of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture. Focus on арр 
cation of historic styles for restoration or adaptive use. Prerequisite: АН 169 
170. Laboratory fee, $100 
116 Textile Design and Construction (3) 
Design and construction of ve rious type s of textiles, both woven and non wow 
Emphasis on the creative process and design deve lopme nt. Prerequis „Ё Al 
Laboratory fee, $100 
17 Methods and Materials of Building Construction (3) 
Study of building systems as they relate to design and function of inte? 
spaces: mechanical, electrical, HVAC systems. Environmental concerns епеб 
daylighting, and acoustics. Prerequisite: FA 108 and 110. Laboratory fee, $ 
118 Interior Design Studio IV (3) 
Application of theories of human behavior and design in large-s¢ ale ў 
tional settings, including public and private facilities serving ite; al, ей 
tional, and extended-care needs. Prerequisite: FA 114. Laboratory fee 51%, 
119 Lighting Design (3) b 
Study of basic terminology, concepts, and principles of lighting design Sj 
lamps, h minarie® 
requirements, measurement and calculation, human fac tors, and | de sign * apf | 
cations for lighting. Prerequisite: FA 108. Laboratory fee, $100 a 
120 Design of Printed Textiles (3 T 
Surface pattern design of textiles. Source materials, design techniques, an 
velopment of technical skills. Prerequisite: FA 21. Laboratory fee, $100 gf 
21 Environment and Behavior (3 4^ 
Study of interior design as it relates to the built environment and its effi 
ation 0 


Sw 


sw 


si 


ins 


of light and energy, incandescent and gaseous discharge 


] 


human behavior. Interior space as stage for social interaction. Evalt 


). 
terior spaces using standard research methodology. Laboratory fee, $10 КД 
122 Contemporary Issues in Interior Design Theory and Practice (3) 


gi 
The roles and responsibilities of interior designers in the context of € ште ار‎ 
cial and technical forces Topics include business procedure and pré icti f 
and ethical issues, and designer-client-contractor relations. Pre requisit? 
108 and 110 $ 
123-24 Individual Problems (1 to 6 each) 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the stude at P 
area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Pre e^, 
mission of instructor М 
125-26 Painting II (3-3) © 
Work in oil from still lifes, lands apes, and figures to pursue сһһаей es 
cluding color, gesture, light and paint quality. Material and model fee 
semester (Academic year ; w 
127-28 Painting III (3-3 Wo gi 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. En phasis on colong 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniq Material and mo 
$45 per semester (Academic vear y 
129 Presentation Tec hniques (3) тй 


j 
cb? 

Advanced three-dimensional drawing us ng rapid visualization te И. 

sketching, and constructed dri 


re 
opment о! multimedia 


techniques. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratorv fee, $100 


130 


13 


134 


135-36 


137 


138 


139 


141 


142 


143-44 


146 


Internship in Interior Design (3 


Applic ation of knowledge ind skills in projet t-based setting for 1 loca AT 
propriate placement and sponsor participation required pri to re tratior 
Prerequisite: FA 114 and senior standing 
Intermediate Ceramics: Ozd ind Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3 
Aesthetic and techni il development of wheelthrown functional cerami form 
I xploration of attachments lids, spouts, handles, and footir levices. Sketches 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests. \ iried temperature firings 
in reduction and oxidatior atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $105 Fall and 
spring) 

2 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural forms 
Emphasis on section throwing losed forms, and nstruction. V 
ature firings in oxidation and reductior atmospheres. Clay and ng 
Laboratory fee, $105 Fall and sp 
Ceramic Decoration (3 Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and technica development of surface decoration, with experimental 
Projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underelazs verglaze, and 


relief te hniques. Laboratory fee, $105 


Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3 Staff 


Introduction to nonsilver ind archak photograph processe At least three 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: FA 
2 3 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $100 эр 
Advanced Water Color (3—3 Staff 
Development of techniques of water color ncentration on special projects 
Laborator, fee, $45 per semester Academic vear 
Work ? ; т : T e 
‘orkshop in Materials, Methods, and Тес hniques W iff 
echnical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to th 
present Preparation of grounds, media, unde rpainting, glazing. Laboratory 
fee, $15 (Fall and spring 
History of Printmaking (3 Barnhart 
Survey and demonstrations of methods and materi iis Of printmaking tect 
hiques from 1400 to the pre t. Field trips t ea ect boratorv fee 
› 
e (Summer) 
p oblems in Color } Costi 
tensive exploration of the objective rationale and subjective « xperience of 
( 7 
— through the execution of proble ۱ contrast and Scales 
[r Squisite FA 21. Laboratory fee, $1 Spring 
nterior Design (3) Staff 
S y 2 " 
lan of basic interior design materials and techniques. 7 pics inciude Поог 
dig а 
| раз and design, interior rendering hard 1 son ter s, Tu ture styles 
In “Oratory fee 221 (Fall 
nterj А taf 
: rior Design Problems (3 Stati 
А theoretica] and practical in-depth exploration of ecif area of terior 
desio рга iCal mM pul piura a 
fu gn selected from f irniture design truct estorati history of 
гї à 
Cl Ushings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Sche 
“11$5$е. › e 
Pri a Prerequisite FA 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 ә 
Fin making: S¢ reenprinting (3-3 
Car L ' ү 
nic v's printmaking using serigraphi techniques, Utilizatic i ali basic tec 
ues: o : рч 
lues; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $75 per 
Semester (Academi , : 
Cerami Academic year 
Met] d Restoration, Conservation, and Installation (3 Ozdogan 
T Meg 
ter, ds and techniques of restoration, conservation, and installatior pi 
(5 
med Culptura] ceramics, and architectural with modula іхеа 
dia at ` ! " 
specif tachments Emphasis on repair accor to muse € 
(S "cations, using permanent and temp rary finishings. Laboratory fee, $105 
Summer) £ - gie; „=ч lit 
*rami, , 
mpi History and Tex hnology (3 Staff 
p “asis on ¢ la 


| y and glaze formulation and 
ici 
background Laboratory fee, $105 
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“ 
152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Оза 
Developing an understanding of the sc ulptural ceramic form that integrates к 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Var iod 
perature firings in re duction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory tee, $10 
(Fall) A 
153 Printmaking: Intermediate Relief (3) Barnbl 
Further exploration of relief techniques using wood and linoleum. Intro toc 
tra and large formats using luan plywood among other materials. Prerequi» 
FA 57. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) А 
154 Printmaking: Alternative Methods (3) Barnhé 
Exploration of alternative print techniques, i.e., collographs, monotypes, ve 
fers. Emphasis on experimentation, concept, and personal style. Prerequis® 
FA 153 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring ў 
157-58 Printmaking: Intermediate Intaglio (3-3) Barnbf 
Intensive exploration of intaglio print techniques. Students may choose one 
more to concentrate on and develop personal style. Prerequisite: FA 58 or ед 
alent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) E 
159-60 Drawing II (3—3) Wright and 9* 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of persp? 
tive and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personal $¥ 
Material and model fee, $75 per semester Academic year y 
163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and ^ 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working d 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100 " 
164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and p 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problt£ 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and 2 
tutional graphics. Prerequisite: FA 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $100 oy 
166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) 1 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for a% 
if the area covered is different. Laboratorv fee: FA 166.10. $75; FA 166 11, 4 
168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) O19. 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hu” 
and press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze r^ 
Orientation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $105 2 
and spring) 9 
71 Typography I (3) Molina and | 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, 126 w^ 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic on 
Laboratory fee, $100 49] 
172 Typography II (3) Molina ай " 
Study of type classification, recognition, and ad iptation. Methods of урей 
ification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layou | 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100 49 
174 Visual Communication Ш: Computer Graphics (3) Molina = 
Introduction to computer graphics in visual communication. The use ^ 
puters in the design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic“ 
Laboratory fee, $100 Р: 
175 Printmaking: Lithography (3) Ве 
Study of methods and materials related to printing images from litho jy 
limestone and/or ball grained aluminum plates. Editioning in blat k-an 
and color. Laboratory fee, $54 б 
179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) 


p! 
wood milling equip 
$39 


Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced 


metal welding tex hniques Prerequisite: FA 81-82. Laboratory fee 


181 Introduction to Color Photography (3 


Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color гал) 
films. Use of filters for « reating and correcting color shifts with emp uf 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or I ssion of WP 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall) 


ermi 


182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) ў 


{р 
Introduction to various lighting tec hniques. Available light шайр 
studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on 


expression. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 

183 Experimental Photography (3 Staff 
Structured exploration of \ irious photographic processe 1 techniques. Em 
phasis on creative expression, Content of course will vary; contact department 
for current offering. Pre requisite: FA 23 and 24 or permis n of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring 

184 Jewelry Design and Тес hniques (3 Gates 
Laboratory fee, $36 Fall and summer 

186 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3) Staff 


Model lee, $45 
Sculpture III (3-3 Gates 


Advanced study in coni epts and materials through creation of three-dimen 


189-99 


sional forms concenti 


sculpture to the environment Prerequisite: FA 179-80 
semester Academic vear 

Computer Design in the Fine Arts I (3 Stephanic 
Exploration of the ust of computers as a visual irts medium. T 


193 


Inàpped painting object-oriented drawing, Image scanning manipulation, mul 


limedia and Internet site design. Emphasis on creative expressior boratory 
fee, $100 
Ф (^ r . , ' ar 
194 Computer Design in the Fine Arts II (3 Stephani 
Continuation of FA 193, v in empl I livid py h. Prerequi 
Site; FA 193 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10¢ 
FOREN 
JRENSIC SCIENCES 
The 
Colun Department of Forensic Sciences offers graduate degree prog thro 
~ı lbian College - h wing rses are available to under 
Sraduato; Allege of Arts and Sciences. The following courses are ах ilab] inde! 
103 1 
74 Introduction to Forensic Sciences (3—3 
l'opics in the appli. ation of science to th« i stice n 
Personal identification, analysis of drugs, forms of trace evidenc itific 
Of biological fluids forensic pathology, and forensic toxicology tory exer- 
Cises Prerequisite two semesters of a laboratory science other than astronomy 
FRENCH 
See R 
Отапс r 
, Languages and Literatures. 
"EOGR Арнү 
fessor 
sors р с ` ; 
580% date Pr McGrath (Chair), J.C. Lowe 
Assistant > ofessor M.D Price 
Professor D | r 
fessoria] | 5 D. Fuller, E. Chacko, I.K. Cheung 
sistant р, fe ners С Г. Foggin, P. Mobley, E. Bruner 
h UJessoria] Le turers W.J. Mallett, L. Mar us, M. Zeigler 
Chelor 
Ulfilleg 27 Of Arts with a maj t phy—The f wing requirements must be 
1. Th 
4 le ene 
2. Re oral requirements stated unde r Colum! 
Or 5, ' ]uired Courses in t maior 16 credit he 
(Phy, Past 6 credit he sn +} } Г ‚леге } 
J81Cca]/ Envir urs must be chosen from each 
Uman , ronmental Resources)—Geog 108 


02,121 5398 125 127, 140, 141 


f IN geoormnı 
ach oft} КОРО) Required: 21 idi 1, 2, and ont se 
Vit 1e groups listed under requirements for the maior 
ith r requirem } \ 
fo pe missi | " 
li Credit ч a à limited number of graduat« lepartment mav be taker 
istin ard an undergradu 


ate degree 


174 


GEOGRAPHY 


— — 
1 Introduction to Human Geography (3) Lowe, ( had 
A svstematic survey of human geography; cultural perspec tives on the use 
space, inc luding urbanization, geopolitics, and land use Fall and spring’ | 
2 Introduction to Physical Geography (3) Fuller, Сеш 


" n envir nl | 
A systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on environme я 
and human ecology, including ecosystems and their use, human populati? 


dynamics, and resource geography Fall and spring) A 
104 Introduction to Cartography and GIS (3) мор 
Map interpretation thematic mapping, and introduction to computer ‹ агіо 
phy. Laboratory fee, $55 : 
105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3 Chet! 


Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geography emp” 
cal research methods Prerequisite Geog 107 | " 
106 Geographic Information Systems (3) Chev 
Analysis of cartographic data structures and automated databases Digiti@® 
and plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, $55. Prerequisite: Geog 105 or perm 
sion of instructor M" 
107 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) l'homas, Ful 
Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, mi» 
wave, and satellite imagery. Application to rural and urban settings, archa® 
ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $55 
108 Weather and Climate (3) chew) 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions Laboral? 
fee, $55. Prerequisite: Geog 2 
110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Che 
j indut od cli] 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2 | 


Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of hun 


120 World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) р) 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions: the natural ®| 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects " 

121 Advanced Geographic Information Systems (GIS) (3 Мо | 


Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. Laboratory fee, © | 
Prerequisite: Geog 106 
124 Urban Transportation (3) 
The relationship between freight and pass 
urban land use patterns and structure 
125 Transportation and Communication (3 
The structure and evolution of transportation and ‹ 


Lor | 
s 


| 
transportation system? | 


‘| 
gi 
№" 


" 
ation networks 


their impact on regional development. Prerequisite 


i "а ‘ | Of ch? 

127 Population Geography (3) ^u 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to px pulation press" 
growth, and migrations ey 

132 Environmental Quality and Management (3 yr 
The evolution of environmental management philosophies and tools Thef; 


ps май” 
distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources ргегед“ 
Geog 2 


133 People, Land, and Food (3) p^ 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution; Vf 
food population balances; food supply problems an spects y 

134 Energy Resources (3) "ld 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and produc tion y 
ergy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy p" 
of selected nations Prerequisite: Geog 2 р 

136 Water Resources (3 W 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development , quality of 
resources ёё 

137 Environmental Hazards (3) a? 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their type listribution^ ! 
pacts on human activities Prerequisite: Geog 2 | v 

140 Urban Geography (3) os? 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on patter” 
dynamics of location within the city Prerequisite Geog 1 ў 


141 Cities in the Developing World (3 Mc Grath, Ой 
Urbanization processes, proble sloping Ў 
Focus оп urban location politic s, housing anc 

mental issues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 


in the devt 


vices, employment, 


14 


14 


161 ( 


164 ( 


165 


187 


189-90 Re 


195 


198 


199 


Lowe 
3 Urban Social Geography (3 ; apt de ce Rt snc 
Behavioral pei pectives on human spatial a і 

Geog 1 Staff 
4 Explorations in Historical Geography (3 

Same as AmSt 144 - 
5 Cultural Geography (3 

Analysis of the relationships betwee 


Spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequ ‹ р; 
6 Political Geography (3 it? 3. a a 

Interrelation hips among the huma nc] є 1 \ І 

Systems; the organization of political terri € oe 
' Military Geography (3 in 

An examination of envir 


military planning and operation Foggin 
1 Geography of North America (3 a "d ictors that have 
An examination of the social, en — ERI 


" f the o. and Car 
regions Of th 


» m, M U1 ith 
} Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design nd desien applied to 
| 1 nts of urban 1 nn inu a А Dra 
Studio course in the basic vomon me 


led to developmt nt of the sever 


ғ n deve nd implement 
community problems. Survey of planne 


ing creative solutior $ irt 1 prot еї S Staff 
4 Geography of the Middle East and North AN n Sah ЧЕР 1 North Africa 
Cultural and physical re эн рае "y 
Prerequisite Geog 1 ог: FI 
"eography of Latin America Fu | 
Examination of patial characteristi: | 
Latin America : 
"eography of Africa (3 eae Pry te: Ge 1 or 2 
Cultural and physi а regiona! patterns ; иса 
Сеоргарһу of South Asia (3 не. чы ( 
п examination of the compiex interp ч р 1n ffect t the папа 
Cultural, and political factors in Sı PY TE des 
regional levels McGrath 
Building Cities 1) T nited 5tates and abroad 
rban development lynamics and expe ЕМ : rm ht need at 
including the pr І 1 social change. Back ДЕ 


essurt 


entrepreneurs чы 
in Contemporary ty-l l 


tv-buildin Same a 1 Staff 
adings in Geography (arı 

Prerequisite 12 credit ho 
Prose 


* nd ne < 
f og rapny and 


ү п І i 
minar in Geographic Thought N Sr کے‎ 
"Ог students ( ompleting the major in geography. Developme "ciii f the 
theories, and methodologies geograph ^ P$ equos: Sener 
advisor 

Special Topics 
Consideration ol 


May be repeated for credit provided tha f I i 
Or 2 


| ^ y ems society 
geographic aspects of topic dues 


Internship (3) 


“leldwork 
niz 


` "3 v ent with an aget 

internship r other controlled . 

ation engage | 
Bag 


9 ın work іп applied geography. Prerequis sal 
Beography course: ind permission of inst 


1i d Chet H. Fr 
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'SSOrio] L SM.R Gonglewski M.B 
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176 GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Meanitine » foll ring 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in German language and literature The fe lowing 
requirements must be fulfilled | 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 5—6 (or Ger 1-2, 3-4 b 

3. Required courses in the major—Ger 9—10, 109-10; two courses chosen fr m GE 
91—92 or 161-62; two courses chosen from Ger 111, 161-62 (if not take ibove), 165,0 
the 180s series; four courses chosen from the Ger 170s serit 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature The followil? 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses Slav 5-6 (or Slav 1-2, 3-4) and Slav 91-92 | 

3. Required courses in the major—Slav 11-12, 109-10, 161, and 162; tw cours 


chosen from Slav 171, 172, 173, 174; two courses chosen from Slav 16 


> 166, 185 186 


ments stated under UP 
versity Regulations, a candidate for special honors in German must hav: ittained a? 


Special Honors in German—In addition to the general requiren 


grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students 
for honors candidacy by the end of the first sen ‹ 
ing profic iency at the Advanced level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficiency [nl 
view, and must successfully complete an honors thesis (Ger 197—98 


ester of the junior vear 


Special Honors in Russian—In addition to the general requirements stated une 
i 4 
University Regulations, a candidate for special honors in Russian must have attail® 
3.5 grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students ™ 
apply for honors candidacy by the end of the first semester of the jur year, must a 
speaking proficiency at the Advanced level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficl®™ 
Interview, and must successfully complete an honors the lav 197—08 
; - " 
Minor in German language and liter re—Ger 1-2, 3-4 (or Ger 5-6): Ger 9-102 
№ 
courses chosen from Ger 91-92, 109-10, or 161-62; two additional 100-level courses? 
sen from the German Language and Literature listing below 
Minor in Russian language and literature—Slav 1—2 and 1 (or 5—6), 9-10 (or 101^ 
s d 
and four courses chosen from Slav 91-92, 161, 162, 165, 166. 171. 172. 173. 174, 189? 
Note: Completion of Ger 109 or 110 is prerequisite to cou in the Ger 170s sere 
Placement Examination: A student who wishes to continue in college the lang? 
study begun in high school must take a ement examinat fore registration | 
completion of the examination, assignment nade to the ay te course 
GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
1-2 Basic German (4—4) Gor slewski and 


First part of beginning course in fundament 


ta ( peakinj 
reading, and writing German Prerequisite to G« Ce 1. Laboratory 
per semester (Academic vear 
)-4 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski 
Second half of beginning course in fui tals of speaking underst 
reading ind writing German Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ge г equivalent 
uisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. Laboratorv fee. $50 ne í t \ 


5-6 Intensive Basic German (8—8 Gonglewski al 

Beginning intensive course in fundamenta f speaki dt 
ing, and writing German (equivalent to Ger 1-2 and 3-4). Recomm 
majors. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 2 or 5 or « ent. Lat могу 16 
semester Academic vear / 

9—10 Intermediate German (3—3 Gor Jlowski amy | 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading. and writ it the inte 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 6 or permissi n of truct Laboratory 
semester (Academic year 

91-92 Introduction to German Literature—in | nglish j 
Ger 91: Survey of German literature from German myths throug i 
erature, baroque, and the Enlightenment. Ger 92: Survey of German n 
from the "Sturm und Dran ; movement through Weimar classic ism | E 
Schiller), romanticism (E.T.A Hoffman i 


n, the Brothers Grimm), re 


ralism, and ending with « xpressionism Academic veal 


177 
101~2 Readings in ( ontemporary German (3—3 Werres and Staff 
Analysis of representative readings | А — 
papers, periodicals, and other publics le: for Ger 101, Ger 4 í 
б or equivalent; for Ger 102, Ger 101 А 2 - 

109-10 Introduction to German Studies reins, э(еп 
An introduction t« ipproaches, concepts, and analytical tools for study in the 
field complemented by advanced practice іт speaking, listening, readin ind 
Writing. Prerequisite: Ger 10 or permi t tructor \cademi 

111 Business German (3 So 
Introductory course preparing studen t n business-related 
hicative situat with an emphasis © SKIUS necessary f ^ 
areas such as marketing ind finance. P ‹ е: Ger 10 or permission ol 
Structor opring) 

161-62 German Culture—in I nglish (3—3 tein 
lhe central problems, issues, and events that have shaped t levelopment ої 
German culture irom antiquity to the present. Emphasis on products and 
processes I German ulture I 1 hist и uca "exu 
(Academic vear) 

165 20th-Century German Literature—in I nglish Stein, Werres 
Survey of th major trends in the works by modernist, exile, postwar 
temporary German writers ici Kafka, Thoma Mann, Duerrenm ind 
Grass (Fall) я 

171 The Age of Goethe—in German (3 Heins 

eadings of maior work if Wein ir classicisn n their ! tnr u and шга! 

4 Context 

172 From Romanticism to Realism—in German He 
Readings in German romanticism, lit ire the ) Gt € і 

x (Heine) and realism (Fontane, St 1 

173 From Naturalism to Expressionism—in German (3 otein and Staff 
Study of various literary movem between 1880 and at s 
Pressionism, symbol sm, and expressionism (Hauptmann, Hesse, Thomas Ma 

: Kafka) 

174 Inside and Outside the Third Reich—in German (3 Werres 
Analysis of literar developments inside the Nazi stat« I ida literature 
literature Of resistance, and inner immigration) and the t е of exile 

175 (Seghers Remar jue 

fex Literature of Two Germanies—in German stein 


18 


83 


184 € 


“Volution ¢ 


f East and West German literatures after World W ar II, their separate 
develo, 


1 Hi ments and ultimate unification 

Istory of German Cinema—in Е nglish Roliberg 

detailed historica] ind cultural survev of Ger 1 cinema from the first mov 
col Picture devices (1895) t the expressionisti issics of the 1920s and the 
Coll: " | ar À Rin ми 

182 Thee ‘Of the Nazi film industry in 1945. All films ire subtitled "NE 

q airy Tale from the Grimms to Disney—in English ein 
inr eY of the changing form, structure, ai r | the fairy tale in its tra 
tional contexts, modern transformations and itical interpretat s, witl 
reg o i 
B rings by 19th century European collectors and 20th-centurv critics 

e ; c 
: : in Before and After the W all—in English (3 stein 
є : politica] social, and cultural deve lopments Berlin from 1945 to the pres 
nt through à reading of selected primary documents, hist i lyses, and 
Short literary vit: 

ег т 

n man Thought—in English (3) 
th a vetview of German ide as about culture, religion. society and ү ТТ 

16th century to the present. Readings from suct iters as Luther, I 


18 


é p! n I ^ 
nb 5 hiller Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche Freud, Weber, Heidegger, Adorno 


і 
> Habermas gg 
) Liter; м 
iter ` : 
A rie Voices and the Fascist Experience—in English (3 Werres 
the ty 9! Writers anticipating as well as reflecting on Germany s plunge int 
Br pralitarian abyss of fas ist politics H. Mann. Kafka enger 
А t 'e { rn f 
Hol : Werfel, Thomas Mann Lenz, Friscl att V í forms 
i S Ocaust poetry 
pi cial Topics (3) Stafi 
recta NS 
credit S, dy of German language iterature, or culture. May be repeated for 
Stude E > z Ti rA m hs r 
nts must o Chair's appro nd arrange for supervisi y an 
PPropriate nust obtain chair approval and inge 


member of th 


he department 
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197-98 


GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) St 
Senior honors thesis on a topic related to German language, literature or @ 
ture. Required of and open only to honors candidates in the department 


(Academic year) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


1-2 


3—4 
5-6 
9-10 
11-12 
13-14 
21-22 
13-24 
31-32 
33-34 
91-92 
101-2 
109-10 
151-52 


Basic Russian (4—4) Robin and $% 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understand 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. | aboratory fee,” 
per semester (Academic year) 

Basic Russian (4—4) Shatalina an 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understand 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 2 o1 equivalent К 
requisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academk ув, 
Intensive Basic Russian (8—8) Robin and 5“ 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, re 
ing, and writing Russian (equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3-4). Re ommendeé 

majors. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory feo, $707 
semester. (Academic year) 


d Si 


Intermediate Russian (3—3) Shatalina and % 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate је 
Prerequisite Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor (Academic year) А 
Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6) Robin and 


Intermediate intensive course in speaking, understanding, reading, and writ 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9-10, includes additional practice in language? el 
Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor Recommended for ma 
(Academic year) 

Russian for Heritage Speaker (3—3) r 
Prepares heritage speakers of Russian for advanced study in Russian a 
third-year level and beyond, including content courses in literature ane? 
studies (Academic vear) 
Basic Czech (3—3) z 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding reading% 
writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fees") 
per semester (Academic year) 


oy 


w 


Basic Second-Year Czech (3-3) if 

Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understa 
` d 91 

reading, and writing Czech Prerequisite to Slav 23: Slav 22 prerequisite ™ 


24: Slav 23. (Academic year) 


Basic Polish (3-3) Я 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding reading й 
writing Polish, Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 (Offered when the de] 
warrants) gl 
Intermediate Polish (3—3) v 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediat? 


Prerequisite: Slav 32. (Offered when the demand warrants) 29ll 
Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) p^ 
(In English.) Slav 91: Russian literature and society, 1800-18608, con m y 
on the Golden Age of Russian literature poems and stories by pushk 
montov, Gogol, and Turgenev. Slav 92: Russian literature and $ 
way to modernity; great works of prose and drama by Dostoevsky: 
Chekhov, and Bunin (Academic year) 

Readings in the Russian Press (3-3) $ 
Reading and analysis of current Russian periodicals. For graduate studet 
1 reading-language proficiency requirement | 

Russia Today: Topics in Advanced Russian (3—3 j 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the advance | 
Prerequisite Slav 10 or 12 or permission of instructor. (Academic f 
Literature and Culture of the Western Slavs—in English (3—3) ү 
A broad overview of the cultural developments in Western Slavi nation iy 
Czechs, and Slovaks) from the dawn of Slavic literae v in the ninth enti 
present. An interdisciplinary and « omparative approach covers а wit? д 
cultural fields: the history of the region visus 
ence, philosophy, music, and religion 


sty 0% 
ociety o 


literature, architecture, 


ES 79 


161 Russian Culture to 1825 (3 Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from its anc ient origins through the early 
19th century. Architecture from the medieval period through the end of the 
Empire style Iconography, the influence of the Church ind effects of the West 
on Russian culture 

162 Russian Culture since 1825 (3 Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russian culture from the 19th cen 


iry through the present, including 


intellectual movements; realism in music, art, and the itre; ballet; avant-garde 
painting; and effects of Soviet policies and of Perestroika 
165 Russian Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3 Ryfa 


Basic themes, trends and literary figures of the 1920s to 1930s: th« impact 
of the revolution on writers and literature; emergence of socialist realism and 
emigre literature (Nabokov)—in English 

Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3 Rvfa 
Literature in wartime ind in postwar years from Solzhenitsyn to the latest 


n Enolish 
in Lngiisn 


trends: the "thaws," the new generation of 
19th-Century Russian Prose (3 Ryfa 


Reading and disc ission of selected prose texts of the 19th century from Pushkin 


to Chekhov—in Russian Prerequisité Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91—92 
(à (Fall, even years) 
172 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3 Ryfa 
Reading and dis: ussion of selected poetry of the 19th century (Pushkin 
2 Lermontoy Nekrasov, and others)—in Russian Spring, odd years) 
173 20th-Century Russian Prose (3 Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th century from Bunin to 
» Solzhenitsyn in Russian Fall odd years 
174 20th-Century Russian Poetry (3 Ryfa 


Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 20th century from Blok to 
Brodsky in Russian Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent: Slav 165. 166 
(Spring, e 


ven years) 


Introduction to Russian Cinema (3—3) Rollberg 
(ln English: all films subtitled Slav 185: From Russian silents to the introduc 
lion of sound and color (1896-1946). The great revolution ary directors—Eisen 
stein, Pudovkin Dovzhenko. Slav 186: Fr to post-perestroika cin 
195 Z (1946 1996): war films, adventure, films about youth 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
direc ted study of East I uropean languages, lit es cultures. May be r« 
Peated for credit Students must obtain chair's ipp ind arr e tor super 


Vision by an 


Slav 9 


appropriate member of the departmen 
197 10 or 11-12 91-92, 165. 166 
-98 San: 2 
Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Stall 
senior hor 


lors thesis on a topic related to Russian language, literature, or 
Culture 


› х . 
Required ої and open only to honors candi 


lates in the department 


Languages and Literatures. 


8, offered by the Health Sciences Programs in the School of Med- 


Const à ealth s, tences, are available ti undergraduates across the University and 
Se ablished ji Portion of the sex ondary field in health sciences. Prer« quisites may 
p, ces, ple Bou the courses For information on bachelor's degree p ns in health 
"орга 8 in the ~ ntact the Office of Re ruitment and Admissions for Health Sciences 


' School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


101 р 
SYchosoci 
Jvhosocia] / 
ompr Dum Aspects of Health and Illness (3 
ehe ` ; d А haa! 
and Rame Introduction to the psychological and social aspec ts ol health 
estab] pue Emphasis on the development of con ation skills and the 
work; nent of caring relationships. Discussions of s situation 
Ing with dving : 


patients and patients 1 


ee. sa ong рир Mn code al cnl mc o a و‎ I m ی ی یرو‎ mca pas 


ate aT 


| 


a 2s 


180 HISTORY 


102 Pathophysiology (3) 
Biomedical and scientific framework for the understanding о! human dise! 
er infectio®} 


mechanisms and biologic processes. Lecture presentations соу 


immunologic, cardiovascular, genetic, respiratory, gastrointes ne oplas™ 
reproductive renal, hematologic, neurologic, and musculoskeletal diseases 
103 Health Policy and the Health Care System (3) 


Incorporates economic theory and policy analysis methodology inalyze W% 

impact of changes in the health care system on the practice of health s¢ jen® 
professionals and the quality and process of health care. Development of ci 
cal thinking skills through review of current medical literature 

104 Management of Health Science Services (3) 
Application of management and organizational principles ti the delivery of # 
vices provided by health sciences disciplines. Issue addressed include in 
mation systems, leadership, team building, fiscal management, human гевош® 


management, quality improvement, and management of conflict and ¢ hang? 


HEBREW 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


HISTORY 


Professors Н.М. Sachar, К. Thornton, Р.Е. Klarén, К.Е. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becket | 


Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz (Chair), К.Н. Spector, J.O. Horton, L.L. Peck, Н. Ju ison (Rese 
M.E Saperstein, R.J. Cottrol, D.K. Kennedy, A.M. Black (Researc! 

Associate Professors A.D Andrews, M.A. Atkin, R.B. Stott, H.I Agnew, Е.А M 
C.E. Harrison, D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder, J. Hershberg, H.M. Harrison 

Assistant Professors A.L. Alexander, D. Yang, S. McHale, N. Comfort N.G 
(Research), E.A. Fenn, A. Zimmerman, K.W. Larsen, M. Norton 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 

Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bic kford 


set" 


" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in history—The f А nts must be full 
1. Majors must meet the general requirements of Col College of Arts 24 
ences, selecting specific courses in consultation with either lepart ental or & 
advisor " 
2. Majors must either take or waive three of the four introductory cw, 


Hist 39-40 and 71-72. Waiver may be accomplished 

tion, which is held near the beginning of classes. Cre las waiver may be abt 
by departmental examination or by scoring 4 or 5 on the Advanced Placement par. 
tion, and waiver may be obtained by scoring 650 or above on t! | Board Ach 


he UOC 


ment Test. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP sul 

3. Majors must complete Hist 198 and 199, plus sever 
(b), and (c), below, with the following distribution: at leas 
groups, at least two courses from a second group, at i 


ct examination 


with the seventh « ourse chosen from anv ot the three gro 


(a) Europe—Hist 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 121, 12 ‚12: 
142, 144, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158 
(b) United States—Hist 117, 126, 127, 129, 133, 134 


168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177 17 
(с) Russia, Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107 
146, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 187, 188, 189, 193 ‚19 
Special topics courses numbered 101 and courses in the 700 Series ї 
of the three field requirements. Majors sho ld check wit! m 
applicability of such courses 3 ne 


For Special Honors in history, a history maior must (1) meet th ‚пег! p 
requirements listed under University Reg ن نر‎ A E s for ors сайб 
complete Hist 199 before the end of the junior vear " ру ; ensuing sh 
enlarge upon the research project undertaken in Hist 199 hile enrolled ina 
Only if the thesis completed in Hist 191 ndis the | id M Ade A n i11 speci®! 


be recommended 


Minor in history—l ndergraduate students who select a minor in | 
ily de 


clare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the be 
Senior year. Such students ay choose a nonspecialized history 
concentrate in one area such as ancient | y, mediev ist riy 
modern Europe the Middle East, Russia ¿ ist | pe, th« ed òtate А 
Ка, or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, so 1 te 
politica] black, or women's hist: ry. In each case the | Я 
' Consultation with the history advisor. To meet the depar ^ 
minor, the student must complete one course choser t 39 а I 
“ast five additional ipproved 100-level history courses with a grade 
With permission a limited number of graduate ITSeS 1 == le] une s 7 © take 
ar Credit toward in undergraduate degree. See the Gr t Dui 
istings 
l +} tim я vear. пе th 
Waiver Examinations: Waiver exami: ons are given Ure wired "d 5 
Binning of classes in the fall and pring semesters and the 1 immer § 
Course Accessibility: All 100-level ‹ irses are open to students w › pe 
Prerequisites with the exception of Hist 136, 1 191, 192, 19 STA 
940 European Civilization in Its World Context | ган 
list 39: Introduction to the political, social, econ | cul 
history of Eure pe fror id 00 A t 1 
present (Academic year QI 
42 Women in Western Civilization 
Same as W Stu 1 - 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics 
ч Same as AmSt 50 
1-72 Introduc tion to American History = 
Hist 71 political, social, economic, and cult 
from the earnest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 187¢ 


(Ac ademi« vear) ot 
Special Topics (3 
listorica] 
semester will be anno inced in the Schedule of Classes 
102.3 li А per 
` story of Science (3—3 
Survey of Western science, technolo 


gy, and medicine. Hist 10 


` ` ntif t tion. Hist 10 
LBYPt and Mesopotamia to the Renaissance S entific Revolu 


1 "Tom the 18th centurv to the present Academic vear ms 
М Topics in the History of Recent Science (3 Ф ап 
: Spects of 20th-century science and its te antece 5. М . 
T for credit 
05 E tn ہی‎ à Cline 
А “Uropean Civilization to 800 A.D. (3 be 
introduc tion to the political, social, economic relig s his v of I 
107 Tom the beginnings of recorded history to 800 oame as ( » 11 


шУеу of Egyptian Mesopotamian, Anatol 


108 lizations trom the Neolithi 


period to Alexander's inquest 1 а 

Сгеесе and the Near East, 359 B.C. to the Second Century A.D. (3 Ci 
Survey of cultura] social, political, and economi leve pments ir M i^ 
tenisti world and societies of the Ne ar East from the reign of Philip I ne 
109 Е ght of Roman power and influence in these regions. Same as Clas нь. » 
arly Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3 = 

вош, bac kground; By nze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 12 
tions classical Gro, К civilization to the Macedonian conquest. Same as Clas 11! 


(Fall) 
he Roman Ww 
Prehisto, ic 


orld to 337 A.D. (3 | 
Cultura) 


Italy: rise and decline of the Roman Empire 


Perspectives on great issues past and pr n in 


‚ '* Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3 Vine 


182 


114 


116 


118 


123-24 


2 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) 


HISTORY 


1050 A.D. Hist 112: Medieval European dailv life, institutions, and creati 
movements to about 1400 (Academic year) : " 
History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century (3 oüpt | sd 
The position of Jews in relation to Church and State; organization ant dif 
government of the Jewish community; movements ої Jewish spirituality; ! 


и пей. 
sions within Jewish society; the bac kground of Emancipation id Enlightent 
(Fall) 

- , ‹ ^ erst 
Historv of the Jews in Islamic Lands (3 sap 


I a» 
l'he legal status of Jews under Islam; the impact of the Muslim conquest f m 
basid rule over the Jewish community of Babylon, the flourishin : of Jewis " 
‚ id] 98; | 
ilization in Muslim Spain; Metatherian Jewish society і he Middle Agé 


Ottoman Empire; modernity and its effects (Fall, alternate years) " 
Messianic Movements and Ideas in Jewish History (3 Ѕарег 
A survey of Messianism as a central force in Jewish history, str ing x 
oretical implications and concrete manifestations. Topics int ch ide Bid 
Christianity, the origins of Christianity as a Jewish Messianic move emnt М 
Sabbatian movement, Zionism, and contemporary messianisn (Fall, & 


nate years) 

History of Africa (3) a 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient и 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of European ‹ оопа 
China to 1800 (3) б 
Survey of Chinese civilization from its ancient beginnings to the last iml 
dynasty (Fall) y 
The Age of the Renaissance (3) Ала? ү”, 
Emergence of new forms ої expression, and politics and sock tv ink urop® 


: o 
the 14th century to about 1550. Emphasis on Italy and the Byzantine backg 
(Spring) | 


n 


Sr 


ў 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals% | 
16th century (Spring) no 
European Intellectual History (3—3 E. Kt бў 
Hist 123: The “Century of Genius” and the Enlightenment; God nature 0? 
and society, from Descartes to the French Revolution. Hist 124 Response A 
French Revolution and the Enlightenment 


- j 
historicism, evolution; ni a 
psychoanalysis; communism; fascism; existentialism, structuralism, 


post? 


ernism, and neo-orthodoxy (Alternate academic years) 
125 Women in European History (3) y 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual and ё 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Spring) ¢ “| 
126 The United States and the Wars in Indochina, 1945-1975 


129 


131-32 


135 T 


. » / 
The American role in the Indochina Wars, « mphasizing the period 1 96 Y 


and from the perspectives of the Vietnamese, French, and Americal 7 
nam. Related intellectual and political devel: ypments in the Unite ха Staten 
War relationships with China and the Soviet Union Fall sr 
War and the Military in American Society 
from the Revolution to the Gulf War (3) (SP 
Social and psychological dimensions of war and military service 4 
History of Germany (3-3) Zum f 
Political, social, and cultural developm« nt. Hist 131: From mid-1 7th e 


rat 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present Academic yet g 
Recent U.S. History, 1890-1945 (3 


T ld 
Political, social diplomatic and intellectual de with f 


velopments 


emphasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal Fall) ph 

Contemporary U.S. History Since 1945 (3 y 
h p^ 

Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, wit? 


emphasis on the Cold War, "silent" '50s, and d rupted 


The Two Germanys and the Cold War (3 
Why was Germany divided after World War II? Why di 
years? How was it reunited in 1990? This course examir 
and West Germany, relations 


between the two ( 


;ePermanvs ‹ luring t 
their foreign policies, and how other 


countries treated them 


j Sachar 
136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) = D 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments fr € м 
| h Hi nd rerequisite 
the present. Credit may not be earned for both Hi in I ‹ 
Hist 40 (Spring) ; “ 
Ww А " = hornton 
137-38 History of American Foreign Policy Since World War II - e 
Emphasis on American and Soviet strategy and foreign policy in the er ۱ 


139-40 


141 


14 


742 History of France (3-3 


Cold War. Hist 137: World War II to the Vietna 
"New World Order Academic vear 
Women in the United States (3—3) 

Survey of women’s experience in U.S. history 


mn f e, reg 
lations of power and the impact of rac 


and on gender roles, Same as AmSt/WStu 1 


Hist 141 Old Regime: monarch) 
ment; the 1789 revolution: N Т 
Duities in the succession of re 
Поп; the weakened internation 
of France European | nity Alternate a mi irs andis 
3 The Making of the Modern Balkans (3) gn 
States of the Balkan peninsula—Slover 


Bosnia Albania, Macedonia, Greece <3 Р : f Ba ме 

opments since the dei line of the Otton P the S Y X 

Nationalist movements and continuin і 

(Fall, alternate years Agnew 
144 The Habsburgs in East Central Europe (3 \ - " { > 

History of the Habsburg monarchy in its East Central ] : e: ^ = "я 

Mation and ( ounter-Reformation; conflict with the Ottoman F р - z 


Competition in I urope; response to the Enlighte ite ] " 
lion; the rise of nationalism; and final dissolution in World War | : Atkin 
145 Russia to 1801 (3 "ee 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan пи VR : 2 d 
Century to the establishment t Imperial Russia as a Europe ج‎ A >) { 
Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomi ind полга! his \ I 
Ms the East Slavs especially the Russians Fall Atkir 
' Russia Sing е 1801 (3) the post 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Ale хапаег 1 t у 2 ч 
Stalin ега Attention will be given to the cont : Ua orem * Г | 
a Conservatism diplomatic relations; economic deve pment, and social 
Change (Spring) А 
148 The French <a RN 3) ў ЕА - 3 
ocial, political economic, and Cultural history of the decade Сара, рв 
1789 1799 Attention to its structural consequences in | Ct 1 11 rope а 
large 


98. 


. (Summer) Nortor 
Pain and Its Empire, 1492-1700 (3 IND, 
“ajor transfo 
Beneity, 


Itural pluralism to ethr hon 
rmations of the period: fron "e pIUIGHSH 


from medieval Iragmentation t ex] pt 
/ Terica; from religious reform t Catholi t fr 
p decline (Fall 
is 4 . 
Story of England (3—3 ж; 
evelopment of English Civilization and its impact on Western culture 


каа еаг 
Peck 
1 , І ( 5 16 ve 
5 of the constitutional SOCcia nteliectual. « I mi па I 181 1 
me 
pment of England 1485-1603 | i 
z eck 
uart England (3 
le civi] Ware Restor ation, and Glor s Re it Politic eligious, socio 
( " А 1714 »pring 
опот and intellectual level pment n Engiand, 160 14 >} Г 
3 | Stal 
. Story of Modern Ireland (3 
lhe olit ] vith рне on 
| itical and cultural leve pment of Ire | Ct e M ig 
Те Poli " 1 loy i | with « hasis the 
ціпа interaction between lreland ar \\ 
Period f 


‘TOM the Act of Ur 


n Partit 1 19 
nion of 1801 to the Parti ‘ 


Bic ee iS Ce 


mL 


eS ЕЗЙ: -С›сч 


184 HISTORY 
i 

156 Science and the Modern World (3) Schlag? 
Same as Phil 151 ; < 24 

157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) ac 
l'he main currents, with necessary 19th-century background, and related atte | 
tion to the Middle East. Credit may not be earned for both Hist 136 and 157 Prt 
requisite: Hist 40 (Fall) J 

158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sec 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present s 
of Israel; emphasis on European and Middle Eastern politi il, economic, & 
cultural influences (Spring) F 

159 The Holocaust (3) S perse 
l'he origins, causes, and significance of the Nazi attempt to destroy Europ* 
Jewry, within the context of European and Jewish history. Re ated th mes incl 
the behavior of perpetrators, victims and bystanders; literary responses; pi 
temporary implications of the Holocaust for religion and politic springi 

161 Jewish Historical Writing (3) Sapers® 
A survey of Jewish attitudes toward history and examples of Jewish histor 
raphy beginning with the Hebrew Bible. Emphasis will be on mediev il ind 
naissance historians and on the flourishing of historical writing in the past? 
years in Europe, Israel, and the United States (Fall. alternate years) 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klar. 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century b 
particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, re fom. 
modernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dictatorship, апе 
development process (Spring) " 

163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) " 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3 


lore 
New We) 


Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the a 
1492-1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the P^ | 


que 

ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism ca 
lismo, modernization, populism, and revolution Academic year) ist 
165 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) К f 


Y 


к es 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America: 7 


cially in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins ideology. PI^ І 
and outcomes (Fall) й 
166 Immigration, Ethnicity, and the American Experience (3 Ап) 
Examination of the role of immigration, ethnicity, and ethnic conflict e 
erican life, past and present, with particular attention to the urban immig 


experience, and the prevalence of anti-immigrant I throughot! 

historv (Fall) “| 
167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3 Me 

Same as AmSt 167 "m 


168 America Before 1764 (3) 
An examination of prehistory, colonization, and the shifting dynamics б 
European Americans, African Americans, and N 
(Spring, alternate years) 

169 Revolutionary America (3) 

An examination of the War of Independence and other events that reshap 
for Native Americans, African Americans, and } 


European Americ 


tive Americans before” 


ans ЇЙ 
of the American Revolution; ¢ mphasis on a continental 
(Spring 


ippre 


alternate years) 


4 

| 

ach to the? | 
і 


Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic act 

agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The urban—industrial era 

ent. Same as AmSt 171-72 Academic year T 
173 African American History (3 Horton, A 


Survey of the African American experience, emphasizing the И 
black Americans to and their impact upon American history Same as M 


(Fall) D w 
174 Special Topics in African American History (3 ч 


A 
: xp 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African American ex 


Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed Spring) 


185 


175 U.S. Constitutional History (3) ( 
Examination of the text and interpretation of the doi 
tion of the American zover 


Harrison 
ument that is the founda- 
nt, with special attention to the changing char- 


acter of race and gender as cx nstitutional classes Fall, alternate years) 
176 The Modern American Presidency 


Berkowitz 
l'he development of the modern American presidency, from Theodore Roosevelt 
ы 


to Bill Clinton, exan 
the creation of modern Americ 
177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics 


rse 
ersec 


i] forces in 


ion Of personal ar 1 impers¢ 


Anbinder 


The period 1828-1860 and its ‹ ntinuing significances rican society: 
emphasis on racial and sender divisions and changes in the legal ind political 
Systems Fall iiternate years 

178 History of the American West (3 Stott 
The interaction of env nt and cultures among the different peoples vying 
lor occupancy of the tran: Mis pi regio United States from the earlv 
19th century to the present Fall, altern ears 

179 0.5, Economic History ( Berkowitz 
Survey of American е tory from colonial times to the present 
Particular attention is şiven to the economics of slavery, the devel pment of a 
national industrial ecor my, and the growth of the fe vernment as an 
Influence on economii pe у 

182 U.S, Diplomatic History (3 Hershberg 
American foreign reiations in the 20th century 

183 International History of the Cold War Harrison, Hershberg 
Key events and themes of the Cold War, drawing on new evidence from U.S., 
Soviet, ( hinese, German, East Eur Vie f ( ind other s ces 
Related historioer cal ntr sies fror t perspectives 

it lasted for 45 years, and why it ended 


Anbinder 


How tensions between the sections devel ped into violence, how a total war 
was fought on American ind he experience I war affected the 
8€neration that lived through it Spr t ite І 


185 Blac k Women in U.S. History (3 
Black Women trom the Middle Passage t intemporary times 
AmSt/WStu 185 (Fall 
U.S. Urb 


Alexander 


186 i 
х ап History (3 


Heap 
The American city trom colonial foundations to the present relating social and 
economii forces to physical form Spe 1 р} A ' sitions from pre 
Industria] to indu tr al to metropolitan forms tions for 
a» Public olicy and hist ri preservati n. Same as AmSt 186 Fall 
+ History of Modern China (3 McCord 
188 Hig Since 1840 with particular attention t political developments (Fall) 
. "0гу of Chinese Communism (3 Thornton 
of he) of the leadershiy ideology structure, and foreign and lomestk polic les 
189 e Chinese ( Ommunist Party from its in eption to the present I all) 
“ory of Modern Japan (3 Yang 
apan’s century of modernization—from the Me Restoration of 1868 to the 
Present I mphasis on historical, political, econom ind Cultural factors 
199 (Fall) 
History of Korea (3 Larsen 
n Intrody, tion to the history ind Culture of Korea from antiquity to the present 
19 Sear) | 
ard Honors Thesis (3 | Staff 
192 Mternshi `, 200 open only to undergraduate honors candidates in historv 
Study , 1р (3) Staff 
аррго history through intern hips in eums, libraries Congress, or other 
(Fal) Priate institutions and agencies juisite: approval of department 
193 ist n Spring 
Ory of the Middle East (3 Khoury 


Zantin 
А Arab Persian and Islamic 


In pire; action of I 
sh Republic 


> of the 


ш )pt in powers и ul I n DT закир into 


and other states 


eat a cem UE Re 


186 HONORS 


EGAL ea Te red s ot EM: d EPR TI STI TE 
- TinPA—^gp Ecc ny Sa xm 


Khouf 


4 
nt of nationalism a% 
great pow 


194 History of the Modern Middle East (3) 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Developme 
of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions 


imperialism; crises of l'urkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations and oth 
issues. (Spring) 

196 The Modern Transformation of East Asia (3) McCord, Ў 
The social, institutional, and intellectual transformation of ( hina, Japan, an 
Korea from the mid-19th century to the present (Spring) ; 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Ste 
Same as AmSt/Anth 197 | 

Sw! 


198 Readings for the History Major (3) 


Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the junio! ye 
cti? 


Readings and discussions on major trends in history; representative select. 
from the classics of historical literature. Students who receive « redit for Hist” 
cannot receive credit for Hist 201 (Fall and spring) 

199 Senior Seminar (3) y 
Required of senior history majors. Normally to be taken after comple" 
Hist 198 (Spring and fall) 


sw 


HONORS 


University Honors Program Committee 
D.A. Grier (Director), A. Altman, M. East, H. Feigenbaum, R.S. Goldfarb, J Kasle. P" 
Moersen, D. Rowley, M.] Sodaro, R. Tollo, T.G. Wallace 


Honors Faculty C. Betensky, R. Samuel, A. Tschemplik 


The University Honors Program offers a program of enhanced study to undergrad 
at The George Washington University. Incoming students may apply to the program ¥ 
I ! ^ 


they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students may apply to the | 


ors Program Office to join the program ч 

Scholastic Requirements—All Honors Program students must take at least one Ho) 
course each semester and must maintain a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or higher. For e^ 
mester that an Honors student meets this requirement, his or her transcript will реше 


“University Honors Program Scholar.” Students who fail to maintain а ‹ umulativ® і 
tain û Ў 

greater than 3.4 or fail to take an Honors course are considered probationary member) 
: host; 

Р 


have their transcript marked "Member, University Honors Program." Students МЕИ 


mulative GPA falls to the level from which it is impossible to graduate with а € шй 
GPA of 3.4 or higher are removed from the Program. Freshman students who fail to | 
tain a cumulative GPA of 3.0 are removed from the Program E 

General Requirements—Freshman students must take Honr 15-16, the Hono? gi 


year proseminar, and may take in addition any Honors course numbered below 1 f 
Ths? 


student in the Honors Program must complete a senior thesis or research project т, 
ect may be an Honors senior thesis; the course, seminar, or paper for jepartmenla й 

: . m, pap ч | d 
cial honors; or one of the senior seminars offered by the Honors Program Unde | 


priate ¢ onditions, the senior project may be done during the student's junior yell. „ 
| Students may get Honors credit for internships or regular University courses Wi 
ing arrangements through the Honors Program Office. ( CAS ind ESIA students 
to do this must have completed 60 credit hours of course w di SBPM nd SEA 
must have « ompleted 30 hours 4 or a : ‘ 
varie 


£ 
pe 
Itv and depart p 


Iacuity 


sources. The Honors Program Office provides a current list of courses offered. gi 


w o 


g st 


Honors Courses—The Honors Program offers a wide r inge of courses that 


semester to semester, depending upon the availability of f 


courses numbered 100 and below are open to all Honors Program students and fi 


riculum requirements in at least one of the schools. Courses numbered 115 to 179 / 
‹ rses number d 
to all sophomore, junior, and senior Honors Program student ind other qualit ; 


оп а space-available basis. (Qualified students are those е oet the grade p 
quirements that students in the Honors Program must i t that levt Jv 
numbered in the 180s are open to all junior ind bn rm : he ram stude! 
courses in the 190s are senior seminars my te , 
dit” 


When an Honors course covers the content of a departmental course cre” м 
allowed for both. Please check with the Honors Progr ım Office fot ‚ list of coU : e 
alents In most instances applicable Honors te vu eder Aden fot f 
requirements; students should consult with their adv vom to determine applica 


A full des 


SWu.edu uhpwww/, The Honors 


“tivities of the H 


15 


onors Progran 


16 Honors Proseminar (3 
Required for first-year 
others. The central texts 
fundamental bas yf 
thought. Honr 16: Devel 
(Academic vear 

28 Honors Statistics (3 
Statistical reasoning as 
nomic, and social poli 
(Fall) 

4 Honors General Chemis 
An acc« | 
vanced t 


33 


opics. Emphasis 


I 


high school algebra with trigon 


fee 


$50 per semester 
Honors Geology 1) 


An Introduction to th« 


16 


Processes th it 


shape an 
hand rese 


cluding Emile Durkeim 


(Fall) 


42 Honors Sociocultural Anthropology 


An accelerated introdu 
research (Fall 

43 Honors Місг‹ 
AD introduc tory microex 
Jàsis of e 


44 Honors Macroeconomics 


An acc elerated intr duct 
„ „ Special topic S 
3 Honors Topics in Music 
Spe ial topics of music 
Context (Fall) 
5¢ 
?3 Honors Intro 
tactic al 
the wr , 
634 vriting 
Survey 


Of English lite 
lonr 63 


From the Mid 
81-4, Enlightenment to the Moe 
* Ancient Greek | 

An introduc tory 


level study of 
Brammar. Vocabulary, and reading 
) pacient Greek society and culture 
^“ “USiness Law: 
/ Comparative analysis of business ] 
IW ( Ountries as well as« ountries follow 
Inte Nationa] transactions 
Honors ( Niversity Symposium (1 
An Intensiv, two-day course that brings 
“ted field and University facul 


(Fall and sprir 
) Advanced I 
£ 
vanced explorations in 
18 vary 


irom semester to 


scription of the Universi 
landbook, available at the Honors 


onomics as we 


opring 


try 


erated introductory 


\( 


rch experience га! 

аг п ex] erien 

41 Honors Introduction to So iology 
An introduction to the fie 


economics (3 


ry 


ratu 
11 


lonors Proseminar 
to id 


emes 


tion 


у а 


у Honors Pro 
Prog 


Program websit 


i thr 


Max Weber 


duction to Acting (3 
acting skills and the theon 

Tw М 
з of Stanislavs id h 
onors English Literature 
ges 
lernist ү 


-anguage and Culture 


A Comparative International Approach (3 


Spring 


| mphasis on 


188 HUMANITIES 


N. Brow 


123 State and Society in the Middle East (3) 
Study of the relationship between Middle Eastern 'overnments and Ù 
societies they govern Readings include literary and primary sources (Feb 
125 Justice and the Legal System (3) Kas") 
An examination of justice from a legal and philosophical point of view: Ty 
course will be taught as a law class using the Socrati method Fall) 
126 Art, Censorship, and the First Amendment (3) Ка 
An examination of the legal and social issues surrounding tree lom of exp 
sion. The course is taught as a law class using the Socrati: method ra 
n 


136 Issues and Innovation in American Education (3 
An introductory course that explores various spheres in Americi 
thought and practice. Readings and field experience focus on the d 
and transformations of American education. Historical, psy: hological, 
logical, and pedagogical standpoints are ‹ onsidered (Spring) 

170 Special Topics in Literature and Theatre (3) 


f 
in educati?" 
evelopm® 
$00 


Ste 


ү | ] 
This course examines dramatic texts across historical periods and region? 


1 E 
national boundaries. Modern critical theory dealing with concepts of the 


the other, the family, and the community that have shaped the individ 


sense of identity and the role of theatre in society Spring) 
175 Honors Special Topics (1 to 3) 


Topics are announ¢ ed in the Schedule of Classes and the Honors Prereg? 


tion newsletter (Fall and spring) 
180 Honors Contract (0) 
Contractual learning in tandem with a non-Honors course. Allows M 


р 


NU 


studv to enhance the student's knowledge of the methods and the materia” 
course (Fall and spring) 
182 Honors Internship (1 to 3) ‚ 
y 

Off-campus internship, usually in the student's major field. In ludes гей“ 


6 


signments to put the work in a broader context Fall and spring) y! 
184 Honors Independent Study (0 to 6) 3 
Independent study in a topic outside the standard curriculum p 
196 Honors ESIA Senior Seminar (3) | 
This course compares the ways nations conduct their foreign policies o i 


ous issues. Collaborative projects Topic s varv. Fulfills Honors senior » 


requirement (Fall and spring) Ta t 
198 Honors Thesis (3) і 
\ опе- ог two-semester thesis under faculty guidance. Мау be repeal 
credit (Fall and spring) j 

199 Senior Seminar (3) y 
Interdisciplinary approach to the Honors senior the requirement Incl 

is requiren n 


weekly seminar to discuss the emergence of ideas while working on 


(Fall and spring) 


HUMANITIES | 
Humanities Steering Committee J 
J.E. Ziolkowski (Coordinator), J. Chaves, R.P. Churchill, D. Khoury, J.-! г” 
l'icktin, D.D. Wallace, L. Youens , 
ў 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the courses listed here as ай ШУ”, 


plinary approach to the study of the humanities. Hmn 1 through 5 and 11 12 tg 
to provide a coherent introduction to Western culture. Hn n 6 7, and 8 prow 
ductions to the cultures of Asia, Africa, and the Islamic world. With some Vig 
ind events; creativi 


among instructors, the courses deal with historical figure 
art, literature, and music; and svstems of philosophy and religious traditions 


V 

1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Aloo 
Basic ideas of Western thought fr m early Greek. Roman, Iudak and $ 
traditions. Representative readings in ж? : ay ath "git a 2d writing 
creation stories, scriptural traditior h ia Я he tual autos 

(Fall ind spring ' oS а ТЕРГ a 
2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke salan", 
An examination in historical ntext of central texts fron the Middle? { 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenn t: А І | M T hiavellh í 


enment: Aquinas, Dante 


lr 
4 


4 


} t І ind Locke 
Luther, Montaigne Bacon Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes Milton, and I k 
(Fall and spring) ; 
n "ers anz 
3 The Enlightenment (3 
Primary works representative of an 


ti nd his 


examined from thematic ar 


novel, art architecture. econon 


jects included; 18th-century notion 
law, and the juestion of human ү 

4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 
Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in r 
of European and American art literature 11 1, ] 
ology The 19th-century resources of W ishington—mu 
collections concerts, play form part of the 

5 The 20th-Century Consciousness 

fajor theme d parad n t 20th-cent 1 it 
literary and philosoph tex ts. I ( 
Issues include the me n the age of two wor 
and the crisis of reas ty of science; the de 
Bemony; modernism rnism oprin 

5 Asian Humanities (3 СІ 
The traditional art and iterature of the cultures of South 
Sti Lanka Tibet) and East Asia (China. Kor Att 
Philosophical systems as well as to conti 1 cha 
Culture il) 

7 African DA e Sl (3 Miller, Vlach 
Àn introduction to thi literatur« ind ph J ne t 
in historical cultural, and geogr contexts. Overview of ture М 
Painting and architecture the oral tradition and 1 ler te 11 
Philosophies and religions. The roles of Islam and Christ anity AT 
(Fall) 

8 Islamic Humanities (3 "e. y 
,ACets of Islamic civilization, including the defining fe ature I the Islamic tra 
dition and the history h it ha loided 1 ty v u the 
Is amic community is con І te u lert 

11-12 (Spring) 
0015 of the W estern Tradition (3-3 l'icktin 
м 'Wo-semester, in-depth « upon the ntent of H 1. For students 
in the “Roots Resi | ak in vitl 
Eng] 13; Hmn 12 \ len € 


"880. ` 
M.D Br M Adams (Visitin, C.J. A 


пеп, W.H. Becker, E. Berkowitz B.L. Boulier, 
H.E Pe dey, №.) Brown. |. ( haves, J.J. Cordes, C.J. Deerin Ir., M.A. East 
КЕ Benbaum D. Gow (Practice H. Harding, J. Henig G. Kaminsky 
І " ennedy 


Jr. Y.K, Kim Renaud, Р.Е Klarén, К.М. Krulfeld. | Kuipers, J.E 
A ‚ 


Q "iuter C. | inden, J.M Logsdor { LOW ( How ]. M 
P. Redda СК, J Millar, B.D Miller, H.R. Nau, J. Pelzman, I.M. Post 
0 аць 2, В. Rei h, W. Reich, L.P | ifo, К. Rod ez-Garcia, H.N 
ы ugh, S, Smith, М »odaro, К.Н. Spector nhardt, ].-F hibault 
| 8 Mon, S Wole hik 


A.M. Yezer 


КО Lisa. A RD =e 
Agnew, M.A Min, D. Avant Bowie, ( Deeri 


І I March) r n rv 
Grier Goldgeier, К. Grinker Hershberg, D hour 


Lee, S. Livingston, E.A. McCord. M.M. Mo. hizuki, M.O. Moore, M 
| ч al ing n, 1 

Ns v Iman, R Robin, I 
8g Nortas ( м 
"Stan, Pr x 
| 


oft, S. Sell, S. Suranov 


nr h А Г) tr 
Auerswald R.A. Carruth, E. Chack: D. Dassa Kaye, D. I 


ein, I ain, K.W. Larsen, S. McHale, A. Prakash, J.M. Smit} 
uii 1& 1 
туско , ams, | Willnat, D. Y 


190 INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading? 
the degree of Bac helor of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program provide 
students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs as well? 
a solid liberal arts education focusing on an understanding of majo! historical 9e 


contemporary issues 1n international affairs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in international affairs—The following requireme® 


must be fulfilled | 
1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internatio” 
Affairs 
2. Required courses for the major Econ 181-82; Hist 182 and one course selec ted fff 
Hist 136, 157, or another approved course in the history of international re lations; © 
course selected from PSc 139, 140, 142 144, 146, 149; one “global issue course; a 


credits of a modern foreign language at the third-year level of proficiency Students s 


take a research methods course to be chosen from among Geog 105 or 106 PSc 101 or ^! 
Soc 101; Stat 51, 53, or 101 

3. Concentration—The Elliott School offers a large number of func tional and regi? 
concentrations toward the major in international affairs. Each student chooses 15 d 
hours of additional course work in one of the following concentrations Fun tional 


ternational politics; international economics; comparative political, economic and’ 
systems; international development; contemporary cultures and societies; ¢ onflict 49^ 
curity; global public health; international environmental resources; inte rnational me 
and communications. Regional: Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America, Middle East, К, 
and Eastern Europe. The Elliott School maintains lists of courses that may be арр 
toward each of these concentrations In addition to the courses that appear on these") 
Topic s courses, 700 Series courses, and 3 « redits of an internship « our ў тау be incl 


as part of the required 15 credit hours if approved by the advisor 


i 


" (4 
Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under | niversit} М 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in international affairs must have attained 


grade-point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors senior 
nar, or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent study research project apr 
by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy pr cc the beg] 


of the senior year. | 
With permission, а limited number of graduate courses may be taken for « redit al 
an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course listing® 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation Al? 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department desi nation 
5 Introduction to International Affairs: A Washington Perspective (4) y 
A required course for Elliott School freshmen. IAff 5 covers the same пай 
content as Р5с 3, while additionally integrating material desi med to 006 
dents to the University, the city of Washington, and the study of inter” j 
affairs (Fall and spring) | 4 
90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Klarén price 0 
An interdisciplinary course in Latin American studies designed to ш, 
undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history politics y 
culture, and society of Latin America Fall) vw y 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) 1 McCord, wt 
An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive | па ера 
duction to the civilization and present problems of 1 ast Asia (SP 
92 Russia and Eastern Europe: An Introduction (3 | yet 
A multidisciplinary introduction to the lands and cultures of the forte 
Union and Central and Eastern I urope. The main emph isis is ОП nit 
politics, with attention also given to economics trade ;eograph?" 1 
matters, literature, and the media Fall A | 1: 
93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) " | 
Aspects of the environment, culture, and politics as they affect the P^ J 
anticipated future of Africa (Spring | 
190 Special Topics (3) ; ; S 


Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of à more * 


topical nature. Topics announced in the Sched f Classes. May 
for credit 


195 Internship (0 to 6) Staff 
Internships in public, private, and nonproht organizations concerned with 
international affairs. Admission by permission of instructor and Elliott School 
Office of Student Services 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
For upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor required 
May be repeated for credit with permission of the dean 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


), 

Professore С.Р. I 
* SSOCÍate Profe 
Assistant p 


a the s, 
le degree of Bachel 


uter (Chair), Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari 
ssors Е, Robles, К, Weiner, S.S. Rehman. ] Yang, H.J. Teegen 
гојеѕѕогѕ R.W. Click, J.W Spencer 


hool of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 
or of Business Administration 


160 Introduction to International Business (3 spencer 


lhe international business environment. includ ng so 
ter hnological and institutional domains. Multination: 
Imperatives and organizational cj | ٤ 


ial, cultural, political 


1 Strategic 
ancial, marketing, 
Prerequisite: Econ 11-12 


including 


uman resources, and other aspects ої тат 
(Fall and spring) 


166 International Marketing Management (3) Robles 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing opportu 
nities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and tion 
program development in dynamic world markets and global en 

168 prerequisite BAdm 110. (Fall and spring £. : 

reign Market Analysis (3) Robles, Teegen 
"roject c Ourse involving global market research for target market se lection, mar 


ket e 


ntry strategy and in country marketing plan development and financial im- 


Plications of recommended global marketing strategy. Fo is on consulting 

E Process as ancillary component. Prerequisite: [Bus 160, 166 Fall 
^1 Intern; ti ; ү Clic] 
national Business Finance (3) LICK 
2 nalysis of the international economie environment and corpo 


rate financi 


al management of international operations 


im 115 


ove and spring) 
M International B 
leory anc 
Mercia] 
clude , 1 


anking (3) 
1 Practice of international banking; analysis of international com 


and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects in 


Can} ‘rent international monetary and we ee rtt 
ара] markets 


int, money and 


rom à manage 


and topical problems of international bank 


mer Mn 1 
175 Int Perspective Prerequisite [Bus 171 (Fall ind spring 
ernation. : г erm. 

Int rational Monetary and Financial Issues (3 Rehman, Yang 
e 

n ‘national macro and micro issues of money, b inking, and finance examined 
ош a 

é Manage " > a va Toni i de nternationé monetary 
Syste igement perspective lopics include international ( 


В ге Euro urrency markets, LIX debt crises, role of the IMF and the World 
an 


i ‚апа development banking issues. Prerequisite: IBus 171 or permission of 
K 
190 $ tor (Fall) 


‘Opics (3) Staff 


ep ring; new course topics ar 
"De ^ 
Pendent Study (arr 


topic 5 


eaching methods 


Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 


credit (Fall and spring 
ота 
Nee La 
Languages and Literatures. 
n La i 
“nguages and Literatures. 


192 JUDAIC STUDIES 


JOURNALISM 
See Media and Public Affairs. 
JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 


1 > T í " ` ph 

M.E. Saperstein (Director), M. Bernstein E. Cline, P. Duff, В. Eisen, Y. Moses, Ј.А 

B. Reich, W. Reich, Н.М. Sachar, M. Tic ktin 

н ‚гай 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary prog T 
| | | піепӣё@? 7 
Judaic studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intem И 
students who wish to investigate the history language. literature, religious 


m 
philosophic al thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish peopled 
the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concen о 
the religious aspects ої Judaism and its relationship to the other religi us tradit И 
the world may prefer to elect а major in religion with an emphasis on Judais! 


Religion].) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies—The following requirements mu" 
fulfilled: j 
1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Scient 

2. Required courses for the major (43 ‹ redit hours 
(a) Hebr 1-2, 3—4; Hist 158 and one pre-modern history course; Rel 9 ant 
107; PSc 176 or 179 P 
(b) Two courses in literature; may be in Hebrew, including Hebr 103 104, 1* 
or in translation, including Clas 100, 101, 102 


110 


r hal nod wil 
(c) Two courses selected from the list below; substitutions are ре rmitted 


u 


approval of an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies 


- 
Minor in Judaic studies—Required: Hebr 1-2 and a minimum of 12 ‹ redit noel 
А 1@ 
sen in consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judai T 
the courses listed below. (Of the 12 credit hours, at least 6 must be taken at G 


least 6 must be in courses other than Hebrew language study 
е me 
Students who have studied abroad should verify th: I 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


residence requir 


Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literan Perspect 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Fk 
Clas 185-86 Directed Reading 
Engl 188 Jewish American Writing 
Hebr1-2 Beginning Hebrew | 
Hebr3-4 Intermediate Hebrew 
Hebr 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Hebr 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Hebr 106 The Israeli Media 
Hebr120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
Ydsh 1-2 Yiddish for Reading and ( 
Hist 113 History of the Jews in Chr in Eur 
Hist 114 History of the Jews in Islamic Lar 
Hist 115 Messianic Movements and Ideas in Jewish Hist 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History à 
Hist 159 The Holocaust 
Hist 161 Jewish Historical Writing 


——_— S> 


( 

Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World | 

PSc176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict b 

PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy a 
Rel9 Bible: Hebrew Scriptures 

Rel 103 The Prophets | р 

Rel 106 Judaism ei 


Rel 107 Rabbinic Thought and Literat 
Rel 112 Jewish Mysticism 


Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judai 


laism 
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11 Period 
n the Medieval 1 
pe ve roe Jewish Ell 
Rel 123 Issues i 


[ ру and Literatu 
tin Theol 
Г! lolocaus n 
Rel 134 t ne Н ~ curam 
Rel l 4 lune поа 


ез. 
> Literatur 
anguages and 


ar S t I 1 es and teratures. 
ang » Li 
i пар а 
muc Lang 
а ad oem 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Program 
( 


D Klar 
Ferrer, Р.Е. КІ 
A. Balkansky 
[ Alle \ 
tor), C.J. Aller 
Direc j п 
Committee: M. Price (1 € 
McClintock J. Quiroga Affairs offers a ; جو‎ 
On al Affair studies ents 
The Elliott s. hool of Inter: Latin Ame ; , 
! Bac lelor of Arts with a m i 4 
Bachelor of irts with a yo ler the Elliott Sc} 
mi be fulfilled iirements stated und m 
" requiren . PSc 1 
he general curriculum : 1 164: Ec 185: PS e 
Affairs Hist 163, 1 Ame : . 
а 1 Aff 90 ы nanie} \ 
é Required courses for the major Y: ne course in opa — 
€ "шу one of Anth 170, 172, 1 taker nthroy 
Sen from Span 55 56 or 133 rse work must be > { 
1 1 course ұ " ‹ 
Six credit hours ci related lence. ! ther a 
у | regional sci | I 
Оло С, Beography and regi Rink h (Spar ( 
"Noe ind Or Hispani liter itur - age study I 
level d ^ 7 
4 Ompletion of third-vear-| , versity R 
Proves foreign language lirements st ' (tained а 
to the whe i st st I 
, Spec al Hono, In addition v Lat Ame р н $ t ar 
„ аЦо " Candidate for Special Hor mplete either an El gy" 5 to the 
3 nd com] j 1€ з 
4 gra, *-Doint average overall] ея га 1JOT А па d 
emina гап Honors se nior thesi ' t apply 
tude 
Proved by the Program directe г. эщ tt School f 
"eg nning of the Senior year ivailable from the ! program dire 
r'uidelines avai nsult the ү onl 
| rogram guidel P ild А be part of 
Ude Should Consult the pre lies. Students sh that may als 
( rican studie ics urse 
se Pertinent to Latin Americ in Selected Topic 
Or “ or Se 
p C ~eming certain, special Topics 
А "TOgram 
BERA, ARTS 
n rements must b« 
visor R.p hurchi)] r} { wing req 
Liberal Arts—The 
Bachelor of Arts Program in the Lil | 
Ыы 


nd Sciences 
t Arts and 

mbian College 

ler Liolumbi 

t Xd under 

ral l'équirements state 

є: nting. 

live w 


> Credit hours 
COUrsos 
Чапар, 
Ош bi : 


14 Т 
fr і + 

} 1 

om Eng! 9 


) 1€ 
Cate З 
dit I ' 
: Md 6 cred ‘ S Р ds 
апа Logi, а! Reasoning ral ( the followir e 
nera " t the - ling 
"n College of Arts and S іепсеѕ Ge ted fron w 1 phvsics (inclu 
? ^ —-— Sele ч »1 І „рї 
А atura] Scien 05—12 credit hours hemistry, geology, a 
Vlog [ , ору спе wen u , 
t Inc luding biologi al апіћгор‹ —— elected fr } 
Опол, в} irs s š ind 
ц 1 } „М 
; › credi і 
Т 5 “lal ang Beha, toral Sciences 1; t m 
( ч ” n 'Ogra 
" "By hed biological am ences Б, 
lẹ 4 
r6 Ours of e 


8 f political s enct 
urs of politi 
Conomi.: or 6 hours ( I 


ee pt GGT ITE 


— os 


Р м, Sheree: 
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194 MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


6. The Arts—3 credit hours selected from fine arts, creative writing dance рей? 
mance, electronic media performance applied music (jazz performance, a sin le ins 


d 
yerformance. A creative writ ng course may С0# 
| | 


ment, or a single ensemble), and theatre 


for either this requirement or the Writing requirement but not both 


7. Literature—12 credit hours of which 6 hours are à survey or sequence in Engl) 
literature (e.g., Engl 51-52, 71-72, 73-74, 91-92, 127-28) and 6 hours аг elected fff 
literature courses (in either a natural language or translation 1 by the De partme 
East Asian Language ind Literal 


of Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures 


Romance Languages and Literatures, and German and Slavic Language and | iteratures 
this requ! 


offered through the Honors program Classics courses may count for eithe 
ment or the Humanities requirement but not both { 

8. Humanities 15 credit hours (a) 6 hours selected from American studies hist? 
and/or women's studies; (b) 6 hours selected from classics, humanities philosophy." 


gion, or honors (with approval of the advisor); (‹ 1 hours selected from art hi story, Im 


(Mus 7. 8, 101-2, 103-4], or theatre and dance (TrDa 45, 46, 145-46) | 
9. Foreign Language—6 credit hours beyond tl 


ie second-year sequence 
10. A minimum of 36 credit hours must be taken in approv 


ed 100-level libef 


courses (with a grade of C— or better) 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under | niversity 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student ® 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in all courses taken at GW and earn ? 
in at least six of the 12 required 100-level liberal arts courses 

Ju 
nt should cons 
ја? 
р" и 


Because this program allows considerable flexibility 
advisor frequently to ensure that requirements are being addressed and that the 
in Liber 


program best meets the student's evolving interests and needs. The major 
der Coll 


тау be combined with a second major. See Interdisciplinary Programs ш 
College of Arts and Sciences for a general description of this progran 


LINGUISTICS 

Committee on Linguistics | 
B. Tvndall (Chair), L. Bland, G.R. Bozzini, J.K. Donaldson, S. Hamano, Y.-K киз ROT 
J. Kuipers, R.M. Robin, G. Song $ 


» 
re gram Р, 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers ап inter r 


ypartmental f 
treatment ol the 


guistics The purpose of the program is to provide a syst: 


issues in linguistics through courses taught under the aus; ices of the program ani р 
other departments іп Columbian College 
Minor in linguistics—15 credit hours of courses in linguistics, including Ling w 
four courses from the following groups. Psycholinguistic Ling 102. Appliet p 
tics—Chin 123-24 SpHr 130, 131. Biological Foundations of Lang e SpHr 10° 
Sociolinguistics—Anth 161, 162; Phil 214 (with perm z af ae tor) Academe 
vising about the minor in linguistics is av iilable from " i ә f th ( omm" 
Linguistics | ; 
101 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) ryndall aay 
Jevelopment of a fundamental understand ng of the nature of апаа 
components, including phonology morphology, syntax, sé mantic: # 
matics. Discussion of major approaches, principles, and concerns M 
inguistics. Same as Anth 168 (Sprin ' Ы 
102 Psycholinguistics (3) rvndall? 
anguage as species-specific property of the human mind Psy 
processes involved in the encoding and decoding of language first 80, 
anguage acquisition and bilingualism. Same as Anth 163 spring 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
Professors J.B. Harve isl 
Winslow (Chair) Ae aan ok E Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J. Lobe 4 
arson, Virtz, E.J. Cherian, J.H. Perry P.K 


Covne, R. Sover 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 195 


Associate Professors l.J. Nagy, К.С. Donnelly, P.M. Swiercz, D.J Cohen, D.L. Zalkind, 
W.H Money, М.Ј. Granger, ] Artz, L. Williams, S.Y. Prasad, J. Bailey P. Rad, M.M 
Tarimci]a; E.G. Carayannis 

assistant Prof; ssors P. McHugh, C. Goldberg, ] Feinstein, F.T. Anbari, D.F. ( ioffi, S 
Desgupta, Y.H. Kwak, R.A. Lumley, T.H. Rosen. S Serich, P. We 


struc tors S Lippert E. Wright, J.I oencindiver 

Adjunct Instru, tor M Jamal 

“djunct Asso, iate Professors C.K. Car C.N. Toftoy 

Ofessorial Lecturers | Marits, G.T. Solomon, J.L. Wild. I Harris, D. Kar 
г %0сіаіе Pre fessorial Lecture C.A. Grue Barke 


See the School of Busin 


ic Management for | ѕ of study leading to 
he degree of Bachelor of Business Adm nistratior 
107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3 Lobuts, Winslow, Bailey 
Survey of be havioral science research and practice as related to management 
Emphasis on the b hun processes that contribute to the func tioning of 
organizations Fall and spring 
110 Applied Human Resource Management (3 Cohen, McHugh, Swiercz 
‘he labor force and labor markets rhe legal environment of hi man resource 
Management. Human resource planning; employee recruiting, selectior ae 
ing, deve] pment, compensation, motivat ва: and safety. Pre- 
requisite: BAdm 130 
115 Leadership M e, Cohen 
“Xamination of theories and contemporary trends relati: 2t ea ip, 
Organizational behavior and the management of hun resources. Expe tial 
9Xercises designed to enhance interp« kills dership abilities 
Prerequisite: BAdm 130 Fa 
116 Advanced Topics in HRM (3 Cohen, Goldbe McHugh, Swiercz 
““vanced examination of с ntemporary practic паре 
Ment, including recruitment ind selection, trainir ind development pertor- 
Mance 


appraisal, ¢ ompensation and benefits, and 


i benef к yee relat Student 
Interaction with practitioners through field ехрегіет se analyses, and 
9Xperientia] exercises. Prerequisite: BAdm 130 or permission of instructor 
(Fall) 

1? Labor Relations, Negotiation, and Conflict Resolution (3 McHugh 
Introdu Поп to labor-management ге lations. Lab iw; economic, social, and 
Public Policy implications of collective bargain ig; negotiation and conflict res- 
olution in union and non-union workplaces. Prerequisite 130 
(Spring) 


118 


‚а ‚ 
Principles of Information Te 


chnology (3 Gr 
le 


impact of informatior isiness огра 
design, deve) 


technology 


Opment, implementation nct 1 ( r i information 

tec hnology Emerging informati n technologies, sucl telecommunications 

119 ES multimedia Prerequisite: BAdm 54 I | ран: 

ntroduction to Structured Programming (3 Lippert, Granger 

Or students already familiar with basic cı mputer concepts, who will learn a 

Programming anguage, such as C, Pasca r Visual Bas iseful for business 

арр ations, } mphasis on computer applications ting and manage- 
Ment inform 


ation systems through hands-on programming. Ргеге 
Or 64 


ч Fall and spring 
Structure 


d Development with CASE (3 
nDalysis, design, and implemen 


(MIS) c 
MIS] Structured methodologies 


4 


site: BAdm 


Granger 


mation systems 


ique various stages of the MIS 
evelopment procs Computer ıided software en neering tools. Mav be taken 
is ıı uate credit with permissi n of program director and ictor. Pre 
121 Data, 19 or permission of instructor Fall and spring a 
: oam ren and Applic ations т am 
Compe, tecture, and іп nentat of abas anageme зу ms 
ae men ne Organization inforn syste me i " d нм ж сара I x ; ж 
ence with 1 ment and processing í latabase sy Hand 


Mot 1 m i 
of atabase management pac kages. Prerequisite 119 or permissior 
instructo 


I (Fall ind spring 


196 MARKETING 

Nag 
ige represe ntati 
Prere шїї 


122 Applied Artific ial Intelligence (3) 

Students use artifici: 11 intelligence software to learn know lex 
and manipulation of knowledge and to develop business sys 
Mgt 119 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

123 Business Data C 'ommunications (3) Prasad, Dasgur 
A technical overview of data communi ation concepts that are useful in the d 
sign and management ої 1о‹ al and wide area networks. Internet tet hnolog® 
and their business applications are emphasized. Prerequisite BAdm 54 or? 


ap? 


(Spring) 
190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics an i teaching methods. May be” 


peated once for « redit 
192 Small-Business Management (3) 


Theory and practice of small-business management. Focus on еПес! 
firm finan) 
ur 


Tol 
tive m% 
agement of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing th« 
and administrative controls. Evaluation of alternative business Iorms: | 


of an ongoing firm, franc hising, and new business 
199 Independent Study (3) 
Assigned topics Admission by prior permission of advisor. May 


Su 


` repe! 


once for credit (Fall, spring, and summ 


MARKETING 


Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, P.A Rau (Chair), R.S. Achr L.M. Maddox 
Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, S.S. Hassar 

Assistant Professor A.K. Smith 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C.B. Jacobina 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study le 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration а 


Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 110 is prerequisite to all courses the Marke! | 
Department | 
142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, m 
Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing th« behavior 04) 
sumers. Models of buver behavior ynsumption pattert market sé men 
attitude formation and change, brand loy itv. ad э ирги tions, 80“ i 
choice decisions. Marketir management and - ү " molicatitf 
consumer research Fall and sprit Р 
13 Marketing Research (3) руё н 
Basic methods and technique f жып wg" nina M mare 
research project: research question $e idar ; l id | 1 ted data p 
data collection approa hes, data analvsis and report presentation Focus E. 
interviews, questionnaire construction, statist oftware 10S pre 
site: BAdm 54, Stat 51 (Fall and ther " 
148 Advertising (3) м, 
Planning an advertising campaign. ( | in dina sation g 
appeals, media selection ind scheduling. me 7 T offoctiveness f 
criticism and regulation of the advert Ot nalol mi 
nmunication tools, including personal se d sales 1 motion 
uisite: Mkts (Fall | кы. Р, 
i e ed Avedon C — (3 м 
Participation in the National Student Advertising Competition Research g 
plannin 3, copywriting, layout/desigr Tr глум a ONA preted y 
BAdm 110 and permission of instructor; concurrent n "ration: MED 
(Spring А t ' d 


150 Salesmanship and Sales Management 
Developm ig 


of selling situations. Organization of s 


casting, quotas, territorie регїогта t ] 1 y 
distribution costs (Fall and spr 1z "М / 
› ТП - Na " 
152 Retailing Management (3 
A sti d yi reta lin I re 
ш { Alling management ат trate I ux ГТ nt f if 
1 ү T irre T 


of retailing 


f M 197 
ventory management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry executive | 
and student presentations and case analvses I | 
159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Dyer, Lieb Rau, Jacol na 
The ‹ apstone seminar for marketing majors. Analvtical egrat 3 lal 
covered in previous marketing courses Marketing Strategy I lal | 
dimensions of marketing decisions, and omprehensive cases Prerequisite | 
Mktg 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field course Fall 
and spring) 
190 Special Topics (3) Staff | 
Experimental offering: new course t« pics and teaching methods 


199 Independent Studv (ar: 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. Mav 


once for credit Fall ind spring 
MATHEMATICS 


), 
Professor, І 


B Katz, H.D. Junghenn (Chair 11. Glick, М.М. Gupta, E.A F.I 
. *Binski, р.н | Шпап, J. Przytycki | 
ajj ® Professors У, Harizanov, К.С. Hockett, M. Moses Y. Rong | 
Ass 
Istant Professors D. Ivansic, L. Abrams, S. Faridi 
В 4 f f vir Í 
гес achelor of Arts ог Bachelor of Science wit} 1 е ѕ— Ге ving 
quire: | 
i tements must be fulfilled 
1e general requirements stated under Columbian ( ge of Art 15 es 
3. p requisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32, 33, and 124 | 
ар “quired courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additiona redit hours of 
Proved 100-le e rses in thema s, including Math 106, 121 125, 139 1 140 
Vel courses in mathemati in | 
В і 
The бог О] Arts or Bachelor of $, ience with a major ipplied mathemati 
mowing requirements must be fulfilled | 
2. p м Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
1. Re *Quisite courses. Math 21 or 31, and Math 32 ind 124 
Dpr quired vourses in the major—a mir 4 additiona edit hours of 
t > : j 
4 “he 100-level courses in ithematics, in ith 11 12 9, 140 | 
Consul red “Ourses in a related area—12 additional cre lit hours, t selec I 
at | j } ане nuter 
Science ton with a departmental advisor from a related area su 5 соту | 
least 6 Physic 5, engineering, chemistry, bi logy, econ pplied science. At 
( ! 
1 these hours must be chosen fr m courses at the 100 level or highs 
Spe 
Cla] } I tudent n tn + +} ene | | 
Quire, Honors Го graduate with special Honors, a student must теє í | 
east з lents stated under 1 niversity Regulations: ma , e-1 x npe | 
< 7 t 
: credit р mathemati › COUrSeS; enroll in 3 credit hours of Math 195 t ( t | 
thesig y Ours of required courses in the major; and present an oral defense of a senior i | 
\ Prepared for Math 195 
Minor 
“or In } ; à А 
COurseg of UH Inatics—Requirements: a minimum of t cs 
lat өү Which at le 12 hours must be at the 100 le higher, chosen ir nsul | 
OD With a de : east 12 hours must ! ` I h 
} Partmenta] idvisor 
t pe 
Tm > | : " “Жем: aedes 
Or Credit Sion, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may ik 
İşt toward ni luate Programs B N, ж 
пр an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin { | 
Noto. 
the th e; Math 21 31 | 1 . T "ТҮ né { 
: ee n iv] ‚апа 52 are related in th« 6 Y f 
ln lieu of е appli d tow ird a degree. Some es requir іла ion 
e * Course nr \ r with thi 
Jar rerequisit | Р n T fered є T 
' ‘ment of Math! os | 78 
athematic« 
! Col] 
N ege Algebra (4 Staf 
WUations ^ | 
tions “ns and inequalities functions and gr pl | VI à 
ы f { є te Í 
the nı Xponentia] and lo arithmic functions, systems of equa ] 
е 1асеу a 
Trig Cement examinatio | 
R 8°nometry (3) Stall | 4 
ight triangle \ wes جاب‎ 2 i : І 
lies. p 6'68, trigonometric functions ind their graphs. Tri | 
Offer lar Coordinates Prerequisite: Mat! r the placement ex 
0 \ | 
а "+a distance educati п on 


i 
| 198 
| 
| 


—— 


MATHEMATICS 


S 
9 Mathematical Ideas I (3) 


nd nj 

Prime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and irratio 
numbers. Infinite sets and « ardinal numbers ell 
10 Mathematical Ideas II (3) | | ke 
Axiom systems probability elementary graph theory, map colorin ) | 


formula quí 


20—21 Calculus with Precalculus I-II (3-3) Sw, 


Fon AP tI p I AD QR ms me oa cA quc me mn e эь". Г. 


DE ame a 


22705 ТААЛ > 


РЕЧ Н ТРЕ. 


An introduction to single-variable calc ulus (differentiation and inte gration 

ilgebraic and trigonometric functions with applications), with the con¢ өр! 
techniques of prec alculus developed as needed, Prerequisite to Math 20 
placement € xamination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathe 
ics; Math 20 is prerequisite to Math 21 

30 Precalculus (3) 
Equations inequalities, and functions Properties of pol 


sw 
Kt met 


nomial, trigor 


з uy 
logarithmic, and exponential functions. Prerequisite: the placement ехал i 
Я 5 . | ; A al 
tion or a score of 560 or above оп the SAT II in mathematics. (Offert d vi 
tance education only) 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3 МА 
Limits and continuity. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and үп I 
metric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30, or the placet 
examination, or a score of 720 or above on the SAT П in mathematics gj 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) rell 
The calculus of exponential and logarithmic functions. L'Hopital's rule. ^2] 
niques of integration. Infinite series an 1 Taylor series. Polar coordinate? | 
requisite: Math 21 or 31 gll 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) у 
Partial derivatives and multiple integrals. Vector-valued functions Top, 
vector calculus, including line ind surface integ ind the the rems oft d 


Green, and Stokes Prerequisite Math 32 t 
51 Finite Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences (3 Г 
Systems of linear equations, matrix algebr 


theory, and mathematics of finance. Prerequisite 

examination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT П 
52 Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3 

Differential and integral calculus of functions of one v 


business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the 


placement ex minati? 
a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 
91 Introductory Special Topics (1 to 3) 
Admission by permission of instructor, May be repeated for credit M 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) HarizanoOV ^g 


f 
| 
И 
іо? 
applicat І | 


К 


cof 
Symbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive thought. Logic? n 

f - poe” д 
ness of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth Prop 4 


. ‘ à in? 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions enc ountered ! 
ematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 


102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Harizano 
at theo, 
6 


М? 


Cantor’s theory of sets. Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of s€ 


, a. 
framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite countable: * ўй 


ў 


countable sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers Pre, 
Math 32 or permission of instructor 
103 Computability Theory (3) 


The unlimited register machine as 


the axiom of choice 


а model of 
putable functions, Church's thesis. Effective enun 


halting problem and other theoretical limitatior 

Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 
106 Introduction to Topology (3 

Metric spaces completeness compactness, continu 


tinuity, bases, subbases separation axioms, compactness 


connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 
sion of instructor j ; / 


: ; ‚ с КУ, 
111 Introduction to Differential Equations and Applied Mathematics 1| л 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, v 


sciences, and applied mathematics applic ations of ordinary diffe 


re nt 


lions, matrices and determinants eigenvalues and eigenvector: 


systems of 


ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre fun tions Prereq 
uisite or concurrent registration: Math 33 

112 Introduction to Differential Equations and Applied Mathematics II (3 Staff 
Analytical methods for the solutior t problems in engineer the physical 
science ind applied mathematics трех variables, | er series and inte 
gral transforms, frequency filters, Laplace transform nversion, and Duhamel 
integrals; partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 or ApSc 113 

113 Introduction to Combinatorics Bor 
Introduction to ¢ imbinatorial enumeration ar partially ordered 
Counting technique nclu ex pri f ence r« 
erating functions pigeonhole rir le, bijective Corresponds f 
Cations to computer science, optimization, and ling theory. P 
Math 32 

120 Elementary Number Theory (3 Bonin, Katz 
Divisibility f integers, p e1 reatest cor n div r, the Euclidean 
algorithm congruence, the { nese remainder theorer imber theoretic func 
lions Móbius inversion Euler's phi function. 1 tive root nd indices, and 
applications to ryptogray hva d pr mality testir Terequisite: the placement 


*xamination 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3 te 
Study of group and associated concept 2 | Tt mi 
theorem the fun П m > dha. aS. 


Counting Prerequisite: Math 32 ar 1 124 or pé I instr 


Introdu. tion to Abstract Algebra II Katz 
Study of ma I 


121 


ing through maxin 1 [ t 1 t 1 ds 
through Galois theory. Prerea te: Math 121 
124 y “ : . i " 
Introduction to Matrix Theory Katz, К on 
Linear equations, matrice nverses, and determinants. V pact ink, 
с Benvalues, and diagonalization. Applicat to geometry and ordinary dif 
ferential equation Prerequisite: Math 21 or r51 1 52, or permission of 
| instructor 
TET 
“5 Linear Algebra (3 
teory of vector Aces € transformat € 
à bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity. Pren juisit 
132 Introduce: | А. a 
; oduction to Graph Theory o 
undamental concepts technique and re | I graph the 
Plications to operati s rest і pute € € str 
SClences Topic include trees onnectivity, traversability iatchings, cover 
1,85 Colorability, planarity. netw rk | ега! equisite 
Math 21 or 31 | 
135 Project; : n 
: jective Geometry Bonin, Katz 
tive Spaces, projectivities nics, pairs and pencils of conics, finite 
de 3 3 
Planes Coordinates collineatior Desarguesi 1 piant Prerequisite: Math 120 
Or 19 
139 eh 9r permission of th« nstructor 
і “vanced Calculus TE Hockett. Jun Ullman 
rigorous Study of differentiatio: tegrati vergence. Topics 
inc | OU censi a | 
| lude Sequences and series continuity and differential tv of re valued 
unc | 
Dos lions of а real variable the Riemann integral. se Juences of functions. and 
Wer Series p 
140 Series Prerequisite Math 33 


Adv; : T 

х anced Calculus П (3 Hockett 
Ntinuation of Math 139. 1 p nclude: tor gv of R", d 
lons of 4 


legr | Severa] variables inverse 1 implicit f tion th« пре in 
Tals, oe | ys 4 
142 ы ' Beneralized Stokes’ theorem. Ргеге isite: Math 124 and 139 
^ Ordinary n: n 
lee Differential Equations Glick, Hockett, Robinson 
4 ө 7 
ini Tand some nonlinear lifferential equations. Tor nclude existence and 
ph Weness theorems stability. cont: theory mit cycles, and app ations to 
зс nti | limi 
143 1( and ecology Prerequisite Math 124 and 139 


Tha ol erential Equations j 


Ic | { sind ior 
àna] соп Of linear PDEs Green's functions, separat f variables, Fourier 
alysis Stutm ) 


139 


Gupta 


І 7 fath 11 па 124 
Liouville thee ry and methods. Prerequisite: Math 112 and 4 


Ur permission of ii 


199 


| 
200 MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 
148 Differential Geometry (3) Ваш 
Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors fundamental forms of a suria : 
1 Gauss-Bonnet theory, minimal surfaces The geometry of the Gauss mg 
1 Prerequisite Math 140 or permission of instructor S 
{ 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) бш 
Е Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and ite! tive me 
| ods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrice solution of n nino 
equations Interpolation and approximate represer f functions splint 
Prerequisite Math 33 or 124 and some knowledge of computer prog! T 
157 Introduction to Complex Variables (3) Jungh?? 
Analytic functions and power series. Contour integration and th cal ulus 
residues. Conformal mapping Physical applications. Prerequisite Math 19% 
permission of instructor м 
170 Computational Complexity (3) Harizanov, МЕ” 
Deterministic and nondeterministic 1 o machine artial recursive - 
tions and the Church-Turing thesis. Undecidable proble Spa and Ù 
| complexity measures. Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decid ible bul, 
tractable problems. The traveling salesman problem an d othe NP-comp* 
problems Prerequisite Math 32 or permission of instructor су 
181 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3) y 
Each offering of this course focuses on a particular aspect of ipplied m 
matics. Past topics have included: fractals; netw C ind ombinal® 
optimization; information theory and coding theory; dy id ystems; Ф 
| ing theory. May be repeated for credit with | i quisite Math’ 
and 139 or permission of instructor 
191 Special Topics (arr.) 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
Í 195 Reading and Research (arr s 
Under the personal direction of an ( I ited t ithematk 
applied mathematics majors with de ted ‹ ibility. Prior app™ 
Y instructor required. May be repeated for credit 
MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING | 
y 
j Professors H Liebowitz, M.K. Mvers (Chair), R.E. Kaufman. C.M. Gili re. T.I While и 
D.L. Jones, C.A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, К.Н. Tolson, R. Sandusk rong, LH S» 
н (Visiting) | 
j Associate Professors C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, A.D. Cutle | 
į Adjunct Professors B.W. Hannah, E.F. Skelton т 
: Professorial Lecturers J.A. Sprague, C.R. Hauer, J.L. Thomas, P.A. Cooper sM 
J. Juang, I. Raju, J.W. Edwards, С.С. Everstine В 
{ Associate Professorial Lecturers Т.К. O'Brien, A.R. lol . A ' er. A Ausl’ 
r Gerhold, J.M. Barthelemy 
l; See the School of Engineering and Applied Scier for the pr f study’ 
o 4 ! 1 ice tor the pr 
to the Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering 
h + Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3 — Shen. аһ i 
Introduction to technical drawing including use of t 7 letters 
| metric construction, sketching, orthogr Манн action nd a 
| views, dimensioning, pictorial drawin 1 intersect d jeveloP' 
Introduction to computer sraphics м " vered in manu? 
; ing, and computer-aided drafting Fall and prir / 
( 88 Introduction to Aerospace Flight (1 
History of human flight. Basics of atmos pheric f 
4 and laboratorv demonstrations Sprii 
) 117 Engineering Computations (3 
Numerical methods for engineering application 
of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting. and 


ical differentiation and integration and numeri 
tions. ( omputer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 
120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2 


Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Lav 


› > - 
tion. Report formulation and presentation. B 


126 


163 


166 


^ Aerospace 


Í $ rs. Fundamentals of digital d icqu 
instruments and ser I 


} 1 dat svstems. Stra 
Computer-based data 


t tems. Ргеге 
computerized data sy 1 


Nf Shame 
r Vars ۷ Iy i 
Fluid Mechanics I (3 WA Uie e ati qi 
| fluid statics, integ in 1 
Fluid properties Huid І агр м my) 
vation of mas nome un „су , flow. Exix vue ж 
inàlysis апа sir itudt у 1 ы 

1 mechanics. Prerequis 1 
putational methods in flu | 


Thermodynamics EL Ne" Р 1 Sec 1 Law 
Fundamentals of equilibrium th: : 


Introduction to Vibration Analvsis Tex } 
Natura Irequencit тее v t 


processes, Carnot troy exer ; - - 


Поп isolation. Measuring tec! qut 5. wep } he k ] 
analysis. Multiple degres Ate : C 

Dro h Sc 5 
transient vibration. Ргег 


Orbital Mechanics and Spacecraft Dynamics 


Coordinate systen 1 tr 1 t " un : чарг 

Orbit transfers, orbit perturt п a i | 

ri Spacecraft, епу me 1 i Qua ff 
Thermal Systems Design (3 

Completior f a thermal syste ( 

Bineering science 

bility and OCI 1] ns eT | ^ " " А 

Optimizatic n, feasibility cor 1€ y 

sentation of re uits. Prere 11816 МАН 


апіса! Engineering Laboratory 


Mech 


'roject-oriente 1 course. 5 ate " Я { terest; student CAP 
neers. Projects are a ed in student ^ z tat 
design and issemble own experiments. Exte ts, f ‚ 
Computing fac ilities. Project proposal, p ау i 1 o 

Odic Ога! presentatior required. Prereq viet I 


T 
Aerody namics (3 tential flow lif and i 
Subsoni, ind supersor erodynan pm 


] P í Е 126 
cous effects compre ble Пом rerec 


Aerodynamic s Laboratory (1 
Subsonic 


ns | 
апа supersonic wit 1 е: ex 


Structures (3 


“SiC structural theory of ughtweight ae domi sc qot xerunt 
shear and bendir moment diagrat ind stresse y y р 
coque Structures. | Ма id , : P : 

Пез of metal ind advanced posit t С 
ending or torsior | f wel 


1, and desigz we Staff 
Airplane Performance (3 
Aft and drag est 


esumation methods. Air] i . 
lange and endurance t і nt р ae : х 7 ind 
takeoff and landing nerf nce t 1 lal 
dynamic tabilitv. ( . ntr urface effectivens I 


| laterials Enginee 


ring (2 
lec һап 


al properties plastic deformatior m eat treat 1 
Strengthenin, hechanisms, n structure eant t eep, 1 
Steel, compo ites, amorphous materia elast ; ' 
ture lati jue, fatigue ky pa і : 
stration: CE 120 Same as CE 16¢ re, Ha 
lechanics of Materials | aboratory 3 pplied f 
№ PüSuremen 9! strains and study of failure r d ина 
d lotile brittle, апі otropic, « tome à 
of tension compression bendin pact na , : 

“ОпСштеп registrar on: MAF 166 І ' 


MEDIA AND PUBLIC 


182 Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 
Applic ation of control theory to the design of electromechanic al 
valves, and other control components. Mathematical models 


€————— 


and closed loop elec tromechanical systems. Root locus and frequency resp® 


methods; applic ation to the synthesis of feedback 


Le 


systems. TT 
of ope 
ps 


hm nual a 


stems by boti 


computer-aided techniques Prerequisite: ApSc 114; MAE 117, 134 (Еа) | 


— 


187 Heat Transfer (3) 
and unsteady-state heat conduction problems 


sul 


t 
Analvtical and nume 


boundary-layer approat h, ane 


cal solution methods. Convective heat trans! 

ogy between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation fundamt 
concepts and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prer« quisite 

190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
Kinematics 


elerations in linkage, 


mechanisms 


requirements. Prerequisite ApSc 58 
Mechanical Design (3) 

Integration of knowledge of strength of n 
ind deflections in engineering structures 
the design of mechanical components з fasteners, shafts, springs 


duction to the use of ( omputers in mec hanical eng 


192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems | 


Introduction to manufacturing techniques for metals 


ni 


MAE 126, 131. (Spill 
j sul 
ements, velocities, ай 
raphical, Ё# 
performal 


Kaufman ane 


vt 
ytica 


prescribed 


“eal 
Kaufman and 99 


1 design context Stres 
jon 

Int 
n Prerequi* 


of failure. Introduct 


in 1681 


a 
Shen and - 


à 
polymer ceramic» g 


f materials and technique 


composites. Relationships between propertie 
processing them. Process selection, « 
integrated manufacturing 
junior status or permission of instructor 
193 Engineering Systems Design 
Creative engineering design, problem definition 
sign of journal and roller element bearings, faster 
springs. Design project incorporating 


ect presentation using graphical and computer re 


Va poA ME OP o ERI I atem ne gm IE -IERT ALLO LEO ILO m CR e GEOP 


195 Computer-Aided Engineering of Mechanical Systems (3) Jones and” 
Presentation of the major elements 


interactive computer graphics, finite element ar 


mee tie тз: 


Consideration of economics, safety, and reliability f 


concurrent registration 
196 Computer-Aided Engineering Laboratory 
Instruction and hands-on applications of 


to the design, analysis, and optimization ‹ 
nents and systems. Concurrent regis 
07 і ` » і i 
197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications 
Modeling and analysis of robot ‹ 
linkages. Design and selection of mect 


rial 
r 
ion. £ отр“, 
i 
Prerequi 


iutomation 


ow 
Kaufman anû 
nt ;eneration ; 
ts,” 
nent join d 


d optimization 
1 OF T. 
es, Prerequisite MAP 


ai 


FT. 
led engineering вуй, 
ind de ign optim ө 
Prerequisite MAb 
S 
tones andi 


ure actuators; 


sions, and sensors. Design of robotic control svstems. Relevant ¢ omputef f 


ware and software. Industrial applications and | 
experiments. Same as ECE 192 Prerequisite: № 
198 Research (1 to 
Applied research and experimentatior 
(Fall and sp 
199 Student Design Project (1 to 3) 
Special student projects involving extensive 
gineering systems. Examples inc ludi the 
competitions that typically are national i1 
credit by graduate students 
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Professors C.H Sterling, J.B. Manheim 1.1 
Associate Professors |. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


te 
ıided engineering 8, n 
Y» 

hanical en ineering © 
195 (Spring) сӯ 
pie 
stati ind dyna ў 


А 
\itations of robot gysten 

182 Spring) $ 
ranged prered 

> 

PL 

f various met han’ al 

ni-Baja, OF other y 
Мау be taken 10" gf 


Assistant Professors S Keller, P.C O'Brien, P.I 
Adjun t Assistant Professor M.M. Travis 
Professorial Ler turer L.B. Laurent 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Echave, L.( 


Through the Co 
l; airs offers 


) 1 
Political communi ation, and electro 


Teo т 
Bree Programs within the School of Me 


p k ation process. Thi 
fire h 
fice of Admissions 
In addition, a limited number 
ріс ation Process that begins after 


en 1 
x couraged to apply during the 
( | 

wd, ACCepted from tudents with 
"Inission inc lude the 


| 


lumbian College of Arts and Si 


programs of study leading to the Ba 
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Phalen, D. Liban, S. Aday 


Francis, M.C. McAllister, A. Crowe 


Media and Publi 


f journalism, 


mum С ompleti ım and a mini- 
РА of 2 Achievement e admission. Once 
admitted to the | niversity, studet I seiective process 
intact directors of the programs ] tions; program ap- 
cotton requirements vary and in so I fic grades in certain 
5 and completion of an essa h their irse offerings 
take students enrolled in majors : lia and Public Affairs must 
УМРА 50, 51 and 199 
Si "^ 
CHOOL, OF MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
50 Introduc tion to Media kerts, H 
and Public Affairs (3 g 
16 historical and philoso al origins of contem; І 
as à significant aspect of ic and ү t le and as a field of 
Principal approaches to studyir it the role of 
., Чоп in the ( ontemporary era 
1 Resear; h Methods | } Ads I gst im, Willnat 
TOCesses of inquiry within mediated commur t Stude > introduced 
to concepts of framing res ch questions lucting literature reviews, devel- 
oping a research design 1 interpreting results of cultural and social science 


research within 


N 
сл 


Forensic з Practice (Debate) (1 


› 
artic Ipation in inter ollegiate debate a 
Junior х 


varsity, or novice debate teams 
Collegiate deba 
À fay be repe 


te resolution, practice 


150 I ated for credit 

90 Ty аң i | 
ternational Communication (3 
мајог 


international news gathering 
National со 


allo 
190 Selec 


( 
۷ Pic announc ed in the Schedule of t 
‘ided the topic differs 


*nior Seminar (3 


mmunications policy 


ation criteria communications tec 


ted Topics (3 


199 


Capstone 


1 societal framework. Prerequisite: Stat 53. Laboratory fee, $50 


Keller 
the GW varsity, 


lepth research on the national inter- 
inds, and travel to debate tou ments 


Willnat 


ıd broadcast ganizations, inter- 
rganizations and treaties spectrum 

n Бу, and trade iunication 
Staff 
lasses. May be repeated for credit pro- 


lanheim, Sterling, Folkerts, Livingston, 


arvey, Phalen, May, Steele 


Course limited to SMPA pro ors. Selected reading and 
di a n p= " i 
SCussion with possible fieldwork. St sh d consult program director 
regard possible fiel l id houid i 
"ing additional restricti ins on enrollment 
OUR, 
RNALISM 
Bac} 
Chele 
h ‘Ur of А 
Ufilled Art with а r alic The f wing requirements must be 
The 
Beneral , 
< Prerequi ^ quirements stated under ( olumbian College of Ar ences 
eq Visite ^ a : 
Wired to rema; | 1 565—]Jour 100, 111: SMPA 50. A grade ої B- ( ir 111 is 
j Main p А to 
Required со ^ good standing in the program or to apply € 


'TSes in SMPA SMPA 51 and 199 


ee Se 


"TU 


— M —— ——— 
ERE Doa айк EO e Sab ma M LEO eme am TO LEILA ALE 
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ine Jour 2ай 
4. Required courses in the major: 24 hours of 100-level courses, including Jour ч " 
150; 6 hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124; 3 hours chosen from Jour 130, 


^4 i 17 , 1 ou? | 
132. 134, 135; 3 hours chosen from Jour 123, 124, 140, 141, 142, or EMda 75, 140 3 hou) 
chosen from Jour 152, 153, or PCm 128 3 hours chosen from any journalism ( -— | 
5. Required courses in гє lated areas: Engl 51—52 or 71-72; 6 hours ch« | fror d 
, | ү inot r field? 
2. 3, or Hist 71-72; plus an area of specialization t onsistin ! of a minor іп anothe | - 
18 hours of courses representing a cohesive area of study and approved by the adv ч 
) leas ? hours must be at the 100 level. Minors or 3} 
the second option Is ( hosen, at least 12 hour nu it the 1 


cializations must be in programs outside SMPA 


Minor in journalism—21 credit hours of journalism courses, including Jour 100 ‘| 
hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 130, 131, 132, 134, 135; 3 hours from 
140, 141, 142, or EMda 75, 140; and 3 hours from Jour 150, 152, 153, or PCm 128 


Special Honors—Students with a 3.5 GPA in all courses completed at GW nd 
courses required for the major may apply for special honors in journalism. А stué кк 
tending to apply must consult with the journalism program lirector at the sta! ой 
пїог year. Application must be made by the mid-point of the graduation emester | е) 
ber 15 ог March 15) and must include a letter of application and а portfolio of publi? 
or broadcast work. The work will be evaluated by the journalism faculty on the bas! 
professional standards as outlined by the program director 

100 Journalism: Theory and Practice (3) aday, 96 
An overview of journalism in the United States. Introduces students to Omm 
zations and institutions of the American news media, outlines basic histo Р 
social context of American journalism examines how new onstrut ted 
explores intellectual underpinnings of the oc ipational idea 1 professi 
practices that guide journalism today маў 

111 Reporting and Writing the News (3 Crowe, MP 
Fundamentals of news reporting and writing with empha on the print 
Develops news judgment, information gathering sk ind facility in сб 
news and feature stories. Students « omplete regu id outs“ 


ir in-class al 


ape 
' „d def 
porting and writing exercises to learn jourt need ( 


ilistic style. Freshmen 
mental permission to enroll. Laboratory fee. $100 
112 Advanced Reporting (3) 
Reporting, writing, and computer skills for 
depth news stories. Tex hniques in rese 


y 


ng’ 
covering beats and develoP 37 
277% win 


'arching, « 
frame stories of public interest will be learned throug! 
porting and writing assignments. Laboratorv f 


rv fee, $100 
Restricted to journalism majors or permission of instn 
120 Editorial and Persuasive Writing (3 
l'echniques of editorial and column writing 
programming; function of commentary in a free 
121 Feature Writing (3) 


Development and writing of a wide r 


range of feature 


views, profiles, op-ed columns, and personal me 


writing assignments and practical « xperier 


ice nciudai 


publications, Prerequisite: Jour 111 
122 Broadcast News Reporting (3 
Preparation of radio and television scri 


$ 
ased 10 | 
workshop tec hniques, s ripts are evaluated for conte К І 
words pictures and sound. Extensive use of network news reports prered | 
Jour 111 Y 


N 


Computer-Assisted Reporting (3 
Retrieving information from 


Mline source ind 
emphasis on the ethical 


use and evaluatior f dat I of ‹ 


n of data ( 
to analyze records апа prod 


luce rel 


lable and valid data f 


stories. Laboratory fee, $100 Prerequisite: | 1 

124 News Online (3 
The examination and practice of journalism the Inte 
on news writing and presentation, including wel page 
exposed to news standards approaches to online w г tit 
access on the web ind introduced to product } je 


130 Economic Reporting (3) 


13 


132 


13 


14] 


190 


196 


Development of re porting and WI tir мус » ] e — А v 
money and work. The ‹ irse explore : Ww “cect pn EE « 
to the general public, an 1 develop | " "^ | ‚ ~: ы 
Writing and analyzing trend bre " V 

ing, labor, and international trade ereq 


май 
Science/Medical Reporting 


П VOI і ence 
lranslatir he w і 


views Prerec le: Jo 


Campaign Reporting Adan | eed: 
Developing new пет иге 9 | iden rent tudents w 

ical campaigi n~ ^ ‘ Wy | nate how campaigns 
acquire reporti id writ proBciency ‚ж 


t I r11 
Work and how polit iit = 


W ashington Reporting 


Examination of eport mo wn r € eade [ 
the natio T Vi ient, м ес. 
. Мае} 
Audience wa 
Р the legis 
1886116 ind new n Kt 


ment. Prerequisite: ] 111 


q ( 1 11 1 € t 
Critical W riting and Reviewing 
Review n 


ind mment n tne art idem 

Prerequisite [ 111 Echave 
Photojournalism ww 

ements Of effective new ind feature : Р Ct ent ts 
9f slides taken by students. Picture sel 
include film and leveloy M te 
Newspaper Editing and Design i ; 
Emphasi on newspaper de ediün ^ i pping р! 
168; writing headlines and phot Lime Fone Ethics of edit 
los and ther gr ip! nateria y ' i : 


nater Staff 
Magazine Editing and Design 
Setting edito; 


Ing copy Working with art directors. Layout, ty PEA nstitutior nd 
zines, house orga; nd ir pul пог 


industry 


Television Workshop (3 
Same as EMda 147 


U.S, 


Steele, I Kerts 
Journalism History 3 


| ‘Story of Ame rican journalism, starting with the | “хи "T 

Clal and ec non leveloy ts. Me T wit 

218 Concept of j irnalist ht 1 responsibilities Чрн 

Covering ( Ourt Decisions (3 "Vibe T work. Emphasis 
Timer for je irnalists on how the courts and the Cor miei lina Ы 

n reading ind герои US Q T e ( Э 


* Tequired 
Tnship (1 1 


ف( 
Student‏ 


'Pend at least 5 } urs per week per cre 
Proved „ 


Journ 
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i bá 
Restricted to juniors and seniors majoring or minoring in journalism I 
of the program director required May be гере меа for up to 6 credit 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


TM 
pol | ni catior he following requirem 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in political communicatior h | eq 
| 
must be fulfilled | , T 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and і r v 
^ from PS 12 or3 $ 
2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; two courses selected from PSc 1, 2 I 
Stat 53. n E 
3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 itt 
4. Required courses in the major: PCm 100 Psyc 156; Jour 111; and 18 hours dis 
I 1 : 
level courses in political communication. The following courses may also satisfy sf 
Е £ per ssior f the program rector. 
quirement: ТАП 152; EMda 140; SMPA 150. With permission of the progi an di t we 
niors with a grade point average of 3.0 or better may ipply one course in the Gr 
School of Political Management toward this requirement нә 
| | ро 
5. Required courses іп related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100-level pt oli 
science courses, and 6 additional credit hours of 100-level courses from any 


vel 11 
program іп the School of Media and Public Affairs 


| -se WU 
Special Honors Students with a grade-point average of 3.5 or better in ill course 
' » mak 
completed at George Washington University and in all courses re quired for the ша) vg! 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. Students десЇай а 


SMP gin” 
Spec ial Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester of the senior vear and SMPA 199” 


у dë 
second semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must maintain the state 7 


requirements and present à successful oral defense of I h 


i research paper f 
P 0 0" 
the Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the program director and tW 


` r 
faculty members nominated by the student and approved by the program directo 


preparet 


: T ч ^ : wi 
100 Introduction to Political Communication (3 Manheim, Livingston, "T. 
nme! 
Basic concepts and theories of political communication; developm™ i 
framework for analyzing political communicati 


States, other countries, and the intern: 


communication majors. Prerequisite: SMPA 50 
128 Media, Politics, and Government (3 
Exploration of the role played by communicat prine 
media, in the conduct of government and the makin 
PSc 128 
129 Television and Politics (3) 
Same as PSc/EMda 129 ў 
132 Campaign Reporting (3) 
Same as Jour 132 ng 
140 Media and Foreign Policy (3 S | 
Emerging role of news media in interr itional affairs and diplomas И: 


. м$ 
ticularly as it relates to U.S. foreign policy. Globalization of the пема a 


advances in instantaneous comm inications technologies, ‹ onsequem 
international diplomacy y 
150 Principles of Public Relations (3 { pif 
Principles, problems, ethics, and law f public relations for overnmen™? 
concerns, educational and other public institutions y 


152 Public Affairs and Government Information 


y 
ene ر‎ 
Aspects of inforn о Ў 


nt à 

! n and public affairs functions of overnment ! er? 
hy : »0V 
all levels. Role of the informatie n specialist. Writing and editing forg" 


publications 


155 Strategic Political Communication (3 
Origins of strategic 


mao 


4 


“ yes ر‎ 
approaches to polit tion: techniq E. 


strategic communication by individuals, ero ips, organizations e 4 
ments in both domestic politics and policymaking and in the inf 
system. Prerequisite: P( m 100 or pe rmis ion of the instructor р, 
157 Political Campaign Communication (3 yos 
Communication aspects of politic il campa { M lidates and Во qu 
Examination of te hniques and char of communication ro" 
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I t t | tions of car 
J I mpiications Of ca 
ion in campaign strategy, ethics and i I 
nunicatio I amy 4 


npaign decision 
making 


Keller 
158 Political Campaign Advertising (3 . f campaign advertising. Emphasis on 
ntroduction to the theory ша pracuci T 5 ТГ. ert I 1001 
televised politic il campa і MET ORR, actin 
ums are included: radio, direct mail, and : Keller 
170 Political Debate u "me late strate 
heory and practice of politica кылг. “масс. „р ation in issroom 
gles, debate i ( ind debate пау 
debates Keller 
171 Political Oratory and Speech Writing nis = реге 
heory ind practice of public speak e 
munication. Student My Staff 
190 Selected l'opics f M be repeated for credit 
opi lounced ше 5 ‹ 
Provided the topic diff ivingston 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6 == үзг research under 
he student pui ( program o күчү Du Special Honors 
the direction of i fa ty аах btain ap 
In political commur поп. Bel ect the 
Proval of a written plar study by 
Study and by the program dirt Livingston 
197 Field Experience (3 : “ч t Students 
Open to juniors and seniors m М — РАИ ` V Or 
Spend at least 16 he ок а " - er the gener idance of a 
Office perform ng practical work ii у | N І 1 v. Mav be 
faculty advisor. Grade re i nea 
repeated for credit onct 
“ECTRONIC MEDIA dnt i od 
è Bac he lor Of Arts with a ; oe ^ } { W g requi 
Зе fulfilled | OEE ЧЕРГ 
1 The genera] equirement tated under ( mt "5 z 
2 Prerequisit, Aan SMPA 50; EMd 
| quired course in SMPA: SMPA 51 1199 sioe 1 18 additi urs of 
лоо NeSuired Courses in the major: EM і ux 1 p- Mda " ; ed by major 
Advisor ae he ectronic media (ех 4 є t 
м 7 Of these hours must he in the 180-89 seq fied = e other 
М, quired cours, related 1 t - ۴ 
рг Ment Program, or field of I T : 
Minor ir | г 140 (taken first); and 15 additior PERO 
eluding у ectronic m, dia—EMda 75 pe: = 7 ; r e 180-89 
Quen, “Мда 100, one c urse in the 170 sent mainid check Vall 
Sand two additional el tronic media € imt Маз 6 
ho For EMda 75 140, 142, 144, 145. and ие, с Р a bt . vide 1 that will 
Not be po, " Quired ber ause equipment and schedul . 
ated 
AA Thiel 
^9 Sight and Sound ; through 
evelopment Га critical awaren¢ Í Б ” f the creative 
an introduc lion to the aesthet ‹ ‹ 2 2} s). Prereq- 
proc ess In elei troni wedia ct S6 Fa land 
Uisite Permission of tructor for 1 
10 Pring | Phalen. O'Brien. and Staff 
’ American Electronic Media (3 нї isin ra sting and related 
129 Tele .. (Fall ind Sprit O'Brien. Liban 
S10n and Politics (3 
140 Producer wn? veas 
n for Non-Majors 


ncepts of rad; ind t 
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141 


142 


144 


146 


1 


M 


1 
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iti larvev, Thiel, OB 
Scriptwriting (3) Harvev, Thiel, O 


Study and practice ої the forms, techniques, and type f writing for rad 
television, and film. Prerequisite: I ngl 11; EMda 75 for EMda major perm) 
sion of instructor for non majors Tb 
Radio and Television Performance (3) y: 
ntroduction to the basic theories and techniques required for etfe tive, Ж 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderati: ewscasting, @ 
aboratory fee, $100 B 
Sound Design (3 Liban ОВ” 
ntroduction to basic concepts of traditional aud ] ind design 587 
ative communication medium; emphasis on design and technique for a Var 
of formats, including field production and nonlinear editing. Lecture 2 hot 
aboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 75. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall 
spring) i T 
Image Design (3) O'Brien, P 
ntroduction to basic con epts of video as a creative communicati on meo 
design and technique, planning, and directing in a studio context Lec 
(11/4 hours), laboratory (31/2 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 144. Laboratory fee, 9? 
(Fall and spring) F 
Television Directing (6 А 
Advanced study and practice of television directing technique Student 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studi ind field equipmet 
in developing television programs from original concepts to fina produc 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 145 and perm? 
of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $100 d 
' Television Workshop (3 С 
Hands-on workshop designed to give simulated TV lustry experience 
dents work together to produce and direct a new magazine program prem 
site: Jour 111, EMda 145. Laboratory fee, $100. Same as Jour 14 tr 
Language of Cinema (3 tf 
Introduction to cinema as language through analy f the co ponents 
structure—camera, editing, sound, movement. musi lia M ind mi? 


scene. Laboratory fee, $75 11 
History of Cinema (3 


" 
An examination of the historv, st pict | 


ucture, and the I t { 

America and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $75 Fall) Tr 

Special Studies in Film (3 a | 
In-depth study of specific film topic Prereq ite: EMda 173 Labo” 

fee, $75 (Spring 1f] 

5 The Political Image (3 "LI 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhet ised film a 

vision to visualize political ideology. Laboratorv fee, $75 | 


(Spring, even years) 


Film as Fact and Fiction (3 

A comparison of structural differences between docum ind fid 
in order to study how each presents different versior f reality 
fee, $75 (Spring, odd years 

Electronic Media Policy (3 

Legal, technical, political, econor ind \ ects ої radio televie 
cable and related delivery ns. Structu id [ n of thé 
other agencies plus the role of ( ngre ind the із. Spectrum 
behavioral regulation, the trend to dere ilat t fluence 
policy issues. Prerequisite: EMda 100 Р 

Медіа Management ; 

Decision making, strategic planning, and da perations ol radio: ! 
ind cable programming and sales strategic romotic ind imp® 
and research. Pre requisite EMda 100 

Innovation in Electronic Media (3 

Examination of current and likely futur trend electron medi 
phasis on radio, television, and cable. includ levelopments W e 
programming, and public policy and thei t | implication? 


EMda 100 : ieir cultura I 


183 Development of American Electronic Media 


The deve lopment of radio, television, cable ] ( 
ing technologie t 1 1 loca Iustry 
ram trend iudience research ar I 
uisite: EMda 100 ее 
85 C Үп 
185 Comparative ( ommunication Systems ү у 
depth study of the deve pment í tory, | t ind cul 
tural te 
EMda 100 УВ 
O'Brien 
186 Commercialization of Broadcasting rye 
lhe cor ercialization of br t 1 the 1 pact of th 
n í ееп 
ledius Exa 
Shape 1 large [ the ү | t 1 ser [| > keted t igh 1dcast out- 
lets, that A I rrerequisite: EN ЧО H 
87 larvev 
187 Cultural Theory of Mass Media к! 
The v T А y} | e ( 
fest t ` edia. Prerequi 
the imaei: particularly they f ] 
Site EMda 1 00 ; 
t 'halen and Staff 
188 Effe cts of Ele tronic Media < 
'Clence research find eth { 1 ers | п 
Opinion, media and | teract the d t i « die се 
characte isti ind me 1 е patter leve [ í t еопеѕ ant 
Models of ma I t Prere te M 
90 S Staff 
1 0 Selected Topics i in Electroni Media А aan r, 
Topic ind fee u ou ed he . ed f y Dt : I reui 
Provided the bos ff, 
Staff 
l 6 Indepe indent Study | 1 to 3 1 
ndepender t resea } Or re 
Permitted to registe eV must 5 су 
and obtai; ipproval of the faculty member who will he ect e study an 
OF the Program director 
197 Internship T O'Brier 
s ' t 16.1! S 
Open to Juniors and s« n electro: med Students end at least 16 hoi 
! Week in \ T edd 7 ate om 
Mercia} грат ^ , d ects 
Adm sion re ju I * р{ aes 
are Pac No Pa “4 ы 
ШЙ 
LE EASTERN ST DIES 
Pry 
Mr : . 
Mont ommitteo D. К} " Y л ) 1 Kave. S 
n " Y. Moses, В. Reic} 
1€ Ell f SE 
Bac} lott S, hoo] of Internationa A ffair ffe eading to 
telor of А і 
B “tts with a iaj fi« fid | 
ас 
my T lor of int wit} M { ements 
У fulfilled 
le go ' А : 
fairg hare! curri lum re , t itiona 
à 1 І 
2. Re, udin Hmn 8 as the f м 
193 9 Wired coy, sas f hen , adit } elected f 1 Hist 107, 108, 158 
9 107 (b) 6 hour elected ¢ pe ‚ ' , , "e m Rel 
136 15 " 113, 115 116. 1 4 161 16 64. 1f ) ted from Econ 
add 81-82: (e) 9 } Y ; nd Hebr 104: 6 
itior 1} ! hour elected from ( д ( - 
LT ected : lOurs of c, urse w we " a 2.4 ^ ^ 1 rent. to be 
1 
1 ( s yonSultatio, with th, А 
106) ApPletior f third vear-] ' 0 1 ew (Hebr 
Spec}. 
tal H › 
il; on à ` : С 
tong Y In a Idition te the ge | ts € y Reg 
4 ‘ ündidas . 
depo; ale for Special Hon Middle Easter: 
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| D the 
proved by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prio! to 


beginning of the senior year 


Р s} " к ^ fo} 
Students should consult the program guidelines available from the I t School 
i id I those ec av 
courses pertinent to Middle Eastern studies. Courses in addition t he ted m уя 
substituted with permission of the program director. Students should t the той 
director concerning certain Special Topi s or Selected Topi ursi 1 may alse 
part of this program 
MUSIC 
Professor R.J. Guenther (Chair) 
Associate Professors C.J. Pic kar, L. Youens, K. Ahiquist 
Assistant Professor B. Fritz P 
Adjunct Associate Professors M. Garst (Piano and Harpsichord), M. Peris (Pia К. 0 


(Voice), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), M. Sislen (Guitar 


› n , ЕІ n (Piaf 
Adjunct Assistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), J. Albertson (Guitar), F.B. ( onlon E 


J.D. Levy (Jazz Improvisation), T. Konstantinov (Piano), К 

(Cello) 1 
Adjunct Instructors M. Findley (Violin), E. Guenther (Pipe Organ), L. Lipnick Bass 

B.R. Seidman (Harp), S. Wellman (Voice), R. White (Oboe), P. Edgar (Percus sion) * 

Fearing (French Horn), D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J.‘ Con? 


) \ h (p 1 х lot ‚ Record 
(Percussion), J. Krash (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute), E. Waters (Guitar), L. G im (A 


man 
L. Marchisotto (Accompanist), R. Loza (Percussion), P. Fraiz Performs с 
» r I | q pn 
Saxophone), R. Couto (Trumpet), B. Dahlman (Piano), D. Alston (Orchestra 5. Br. 


(Piano), A. Reiff (Voice), S. Stang-McCusker (Flute), R. Anstine Smith (Harp), 1 Ferm 


(Clarinet), N. Snider (Cello), A. Mikolajewski (Accompanist), M rlett ( Voice) 


Professorial Lecturer K. Lornell 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer S. Hilmy (Electronic Stud 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in music—The follov 


ing requirements 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Coll 


leo M 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 1, 2, 5-6, 9-10; 8 hours of applied ( courses! | 
student's principal performance area hi 
3. The language option listed under the General Curriculum Requiremet re of Colum | 
College | 
4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101-2, 103-4, 139; 4 hou f music en? t 
courses; 4 additional hours either in applied music music ensemble course pl 
departmental requirement for proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the end j 


perform ree 


semester preceding graduation. All majors are ‹ xpected to attend and | 
in student recitals | 
A Г 
Bachelor оў Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degres m with of | 
in performance requires demonstration by audition of pecial adva d pre ado ا‎ 
training and aptitude. In addition to the general re quirements stated under col gi 
College of Arts and Sciences, the 129-credit-hour program requires dii 
lows: Mus 5-6, 9-10, 101-2, 103-4, 131, 139, 151 17 ‘| 


: one 100-1 
music theory/composition and historv/literature: 6 hours of ensem 
of applied music in the major instrument or voice. i1 lino at least 
courses; 6 hours of additional courses in perfor 


partmental requirement of proficiency in piano must be satisfied b 


ing graduation Students in this program are req tired to pur the | 

ч 1 1 pursue |e 1 
under the General Curriculum Requirements of Columbian ( egt 
quired during the junior year, and à full public recita required d 
All majors are expec ted to attend and perform regularly tudent 


Spec ial Honors in Music Го receive Special Hon rs in mt 


à 
requirements stated under University Regulations and maintain a 3 
- шап j a mai 11 l 
in music courses and at least a 3.0 average overall. The student n 
the junior year and complete an appr wed independent project under 
Projects involving performance may replace up to 4 credits of api 
зе li T cred f ap] 
dent's principal performance medium , 
«3 
d 9,7 ў 
Minor in music—21 credit hours of music courses. consisting of Mus 1, 2 9f WITA 
or 103-4, 6 hours of applied music study, and 2 hours of m electives Lev 


MUSK 211 


Proficiency is required; students with sufficient piano proficiency, as determined by an 
examination, 


may elect another ipplied music area for concentration. Rec ital attendance 
and Public 


performance are required 


Mino; In jazz studi 


studi 21 credit hours of music courses consisting of Mus 1, 2, 8, 9—10, 
/0, 161. 4 hours of jazz performance techniques (Mus 59-60 or 159-60): and 2 hours of 
ense ) INT ned n ' fv +} reauiremoent nf "vel 
{ emble participation (Mus 52 or 55 Students must satisfy the requirement of Level 1 
m. Piano proficiency. Mus 1 and 2 аге prere ]uisite to declaration of the jazz studies 
Minor ` х 1 
Dor, Re, Ital attendance and public ү rm е are required 
Dep, ы , = asi 
Jepartmenta] Prerequisite: Mus 1 and 2 аге prerequisite to all other courses equired 


0 Music 


majors with the exc eption of lied music and ensemble courses A student 


strate Level 1 pre 


and 2 to be allowed to declare the music 


aciency in piano and must achieve a grade of C or better 


in the B.A. curriculum. All stu 


jor in music are required t (mphasize performance study in 

id to appear for performance final examinatic ns at the end of 

Jui mester of study in that area; a minimum consecutive examinations is re- 

Ted A Plac ement audition t letermine the tevel Of study is administered at 
le nt auditior letermin | 

> „ше the major is declared Satisfactory [ 1 the principal performance area, 

ete r a" 

Mar termined by the department's repertoire and study-lev« iidelines and perfor- 
ance ! fir м rac! 
ati е fina] examinations, is required for continuance in the maior ntinuous regis- 
„ЧО " "T! А ^ 

Pian п iN piano is required of all declared music majors and minors until the relevant 
а 

and r! oficiency requirements have been met. Reg rat e at public )ncerts 

Teci r 3 "© af + y led m i 

Study tals is required f all music majors and minors as a pa heir applied music 

Mus 

“SIC Trp x ч. 

HEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 
1 Ele ч taff 
Elements of Music Theory (3 stall 
leoretica] and w itten verage of tat ies, Keys terva terms 
thythms, and chord structure ind progression. Introduction to music literature 
with emphasis on rudimentary aural analysi ncurrent registration in Mus 2 
› d required tor musi ijors Fall and spring 
< Заг Training I (1 Staff 
Aural skills development through melodic, harmon and rhythmic dictation 
and sight singing. Content is coordinated with Mus 1. Two 50 minute sessions 
)e Fal Î enrina) 
‚ Per week Prerequisite r concurrent registration: Mus 1 Fall and spring) 


Music in the Western World (3 Staff 


ntroductory history of music а! styles, related to listening; study of music 
4 terials and media Not open to music ma 
Opics i ; 
Pics in Music for Non-Majors (3 Stall 
' rotating set of classes on American music topics ra, and 
I I 
5- f ical life in Washington, D.C. Not ypen to mus 
ты топу (3-3 Staff 
ri ” ~ | 
ads, inversions chord analysis, constructior progression; figured-bass 


art writing, modulation, altered chor 


"^ “PPropriate sex tion of Mus 9-10 and in the we y keybo 
Music majors Prerequisite Mus 1; Mus 5 is prerequisite t 
Cadem i, year) 
"re of the World (3) 
8 ЧУ Of music from selected cultures around the w 1 
‘story of Jazz (3 
n 
x roduction to the styles, composers. ar erformers of jaz 
9p Bins to the present Spr 
E Training [ү (1 Staff 
Intent i 
> 18 Coordinated , th M | ) t pe eek. Prereq 
\ inated w Mus 5. Tw ( © 565 і Р 
10 Site: Mus 9 ~: , 1 
0 Ear T 29 4 (Fall 
( nt raining Ш (1) 
en 
nt is , oordinated with Mus 6. Two 50-minute sessions per 


Usite M 
us 9 
1 (Spring 
we Toductior : ws 
E 1 to Jazz Harmony (3 "nit 
Ойгве da ^ 
Stud. St develops the ability to ani 


y of r} 
Wit] пу, ( harac teristics. voice leading an 
un a jazz 


V( 


ontext Prerequisite Mus 1 э 


1 chord/scale relationships 


ач art TE SC cea GM RE PG c ad SUR PG FERE TIE ac mà OLR LE 


-—^ 
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212 MUSK 


: : "B 
101-2 History of Music I (3-3) Y out 


Development of music in the Wes 
through the Baroque Prerequisite Mus 1; Mus 101 is prerequisite 


(Academic year) 


\ f 
гп world from the ea Christian = 
Mus 1% 


103-4 History of Music II (3-3) A" 
Development of Western music from the Classical ре d to the present М 
requisite Mus 5 or permission of instructor Mus 10 prereq ite to Mus? 


(Academic year 


109 Orchestra Literature (3) Guest 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literatu H „f represe 
tive works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of inst { 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) you” 
Survev of the history and styles of chambe c literature, analy is of rtf 
sentative works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instruct 

121 The Opera (3) you” 
Survev of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works! 
requisite: Mus 5 or equivalent 

122 Music in the United States (3) АШ?) 
History of music and musical life in the United States, emphasizing rela 
ships among traditions of diverse origin. Prerequisite: M 1 Spring: ™ 
nate years) - 

125 Kevboard Music Literature (3) У] 
Survey of the history, style, and mi f the kevt 1 literature” 
the 16th century to the present. PI { ; equivalent н 

131-32 Advanced Theory (3—3 к 
Practice їп 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysi horale pre, 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or eq lant‘ Mus 13122 
requisite to Mus 132 Alternate acade " y 
133-34 Composition (3—3 | 

Мау be repeated for credit Prerequisite Mus 6 Academ vear) y 

135 Counterpoint (3) н 
Study and practice ої 16th-century contrapuntal tech: ie prereq™ 
Mus 131 Р 

137 Orchestration (3) a 
Instrumental scoring. Prerequisite: Mus 6 


139 Form and Analysis (3) 


Analysis of musical forms in represents 
Mus 5-6 or equivalent 

151 Conducting (3) 
Technique of conductin re reading 


interpretation of selected musical literat 
site: Mus 5 (Fall, even vears E 
161-62 Electronic and Computer Music (3 
Fundamental electronic and computer 
sound synthesis te( hniques and theory 
signal processing, properties of sound, acou 
and aesthetics. Laboratory tee: $50 per sen 
173 Pedagogy (3 : { 
Principles, materials, and methods of te 
admission to 100-level performanc« 
199 Independent Researc h (3 
Under the guidance of an a 


majors. May be repeated for credit 
APPLIED MUSIC 
Applied music courses are offered bot} fa І 
it T 
For courses numbered 11 through )7 th 


same semester for both the 1- and 2-сге‹ 


91, 52, 53, 55, 56, and 153 do not ir 


plementary fee. Mus 61-62 and 63. involı 
likewise do not require a supplementan 


dividual lessons and require a supplementarv f і 
| ip} I í 


ses: indi 
One. redit-hour cour 


plementary 
ra week. s 

ins of one-half hour V 

iividual lessor 


$75 


redit-h course — s | tt 
es for applied | үк M er і l , mé 
1 рп St ter ' " - p 
^ fox va | аш | © Gc] M 
T: Г € ate 
no A 9^ as 61 I ; 
EL. prerequisite: ] на proficiency or permi — X 
гераг; ation. For Mus 15-16 эйи 4 ч г, KI 
quired practice: a n ının { " 
“ week for 2-credit í 11 Staff 
11-12 Piano -å £. Guenther 
13-14 Voice (1 А 'arnas, Findley, Steiner 
-16 Pipe Organ 1-2 Á. : A Iheri 
17-18 Violin (1 4 ss : P о 
19-20 Classical Guitar (1—2 irnet, Snide 
21-22 ү Viola (1—2) Mar 
23-24 Cello (1 Hertel, Stang-McCusl 
25-26 Bass (1—2) n Gulia 
27-28 Flute (1—2 К. Wł 
29-30 Recorder (1 2 
31-32 Oboe (1—2) € 
33-34 Clarinet (1 № 
35-36 Saxophone (1 
7-36 assoon (1—2 
39-40 French Horn (1 Staff 
11-42 Trumpet (1 Edgar, Conn« 
43-4 Trombone 1 Qoid; Smitl 
15-46 €rcussion (1—2 Staff 
2748 larp (1—2 Alst 
19-5 Tuba (1 2) | t 
51 U niversity Symphony Ore bestra кени? terature. Prer 
reparation and performance of orch Staff 
)e fore dire ctor 
7 Instrumental } Ensemble (1) 1 by audition. See the Sche tar ensemble 
amber ensemble groups "oae vá ire .10 flute choir, .11 g rms 
Or complete lis sting: Section жтт хм 14 kevî ard ensen 0 
12 Percussion ensemble, .13 — - 17 собе aiandi е, .18 Baroque en 
ensemble he: Ud van qune die - Gtaff 
4 ;19 Latin band 20 blues revue lition before 
X Niversity Singers (1 пога! literature. Prerequisite: auditioı 
"'eparation and performance of choral Levy 
director terature 
5 Jazz Band (1) nd contemporary “big band” litera 
Preparation | ind performance of c "= = Fritz, Birch 
É Prerequisite: audition before director r . i W nd 
06 U niversity Band (1 Band; Section .11 is University 
Section 10 is University Symphonic Bar Garst 
57. Ense mble Staff 
39-0 jantPsichord (1-2) vitae 
azz erformanc е Techniques a б sting: Se 
See the s, hedule of( desee for complete | т> ; woodwind Shaft 
61 11 bass 12 per ussion, .13 guitar ге s nyan : 
‘lass pj iano for Beginners (1—1 notation and piano play a 
Mus 61 Study of the rudiments of musi wis vi і pigro n sei 
lassroom setting designed to tak« stud у wt study ir . ste: " ' 
Ner's leve] of profi tency. Mus 62 Applied à 
pai designed to prona n 1 s E bis suisite: M 7 
Рагер) piano proficien y requirement. | 
Of the inst Cto 


lar id tes 
г. Open to all unde ra 


Xue PHA 


Ju) meet n cL UP aet т. тири ү 


cO SE set PL or he LI IR Re ре туч 


loge fü ee ee ee a 


oae mU 


214 NAVAL SCIENCE 


si 
in asm? 


63 Class Voice for Beginners (1) 
Studv of the rudiments of musical notation and basic vocal technique 
classroom setting. Open to all undergraduate: 


81-82 Lute (1—2) 


Departmental prerequisite: For 100 level applied music courses, an au 
appropriate faculty committee 

Required practice: a minimum of six hours a week for 1-credit course 
week for 3-credit courses. In addition, 3-credit courses include maste 
classes and require performance in student recitals and appearance for à 


final examination 


111-12 Piano (1-3) 

113-14 Voice (1—3) 

115-16 Pipe Organ (1-3) 

117-18 Orchestral Instrument (1—3) 

119-20 Classical Guitar (1—3) ^ Ibert: 

153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) 

A performance oriented program. In the fall semester th« 
ment of body awareness for the stage, acting improvisations 
development Scenes chosen from the opera yperetta 
repertoire In the spring seme ster, musical coachir use 
audition preparation is included 

155-156 Voice Study for the Theatre (1—3 


Alberts? 
dition before?) 
nd 12 howe 


регі rma 
perform 


157-158 Harpsichord (1—3) А 
159-60 Jazz Performance Techniques (1—3 T 
NAVAL SCIENCE 
Professor R.L. Williams (Chair) | 
Associate Professor ].Р. Anderson ار‎ 
Assistant Professors P.M. Hannigan, M.L. Weeldreyer, Р.А; Pulczinski, ОА 
J.D. Calvert 
lave serve Srare Traini ` { 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program "| 


The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers voung men and wom y 
opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a commissi: * Б the Navy 0f y 
Corps. NROTC midshipmen are required to complete the naval s rene o course? 
tend weekly professional seminars. During the EE à; NRC УТ midshipmeñ рай 
in active duty at sea or shore-based training cruises for Ipproxin меу fout wee sU 
receiving the baccalaureate and completing the NRO T жа ы qualified mid 24 
are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lie ^ T - dad Marin? ^ 
Students may join the NROTC through anv one of th« Diodes қ ume j 
Pour-Yeor m Jy | » : 
NL uu н the NROTC Pow ME 
Reserve. While enrolled, a four iom i an ire appointed midshipmen in 
‚ ar-scholarship st 


" 

boi 

,M 

d 

ident receives ;overnment? p 
‹ d 


tuition, fees, b Г | } 
‚ books, uniforms, and an allowance of $200 per month. Upon gra Ww 


students are commissioned with a four-year active dutv s« obligation 5 = 
à é ve du vice lige 0 
Program students must include in their degree ргоргат n } nglish o 
= Ы : ^ program courses in ^ E 
computer science, physics, national security policy, and naval science and partic 


three summer training periods of approximately four we 7 

Two-Year Scholarship Program—Selection for th = ко 
competition, based on the student's academi ms id. ~- 
terview Applic ation should be made bv the midd * | 
sophomore year. Selected applicants attend six ws > 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, диги " = 
year. At NSI, students take courses Mia in э 


he 


зїп Naval science, pl 


those required of four-year NROTC students d гіпа ti 4- ; 

Successful completion of the NSI program qualifies the t vear applicants * Ji 

ment as midshipmen in the loses id enrollment in the NROTC: un gl 
I the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC St 5 pd 


7 


gram. Upon acceptance of this appointment, stude ү 
all the obligations of midshipmen in the | d A " T 
Entering freshmen and transfer students wi 4 
plan to live on campus may also be eligible for 6 WR : 


the benefits в 


| 
по! 


NAVAL SCIENCE 215 


Versi › 
‚Ну, NROTC s holars with prior « xperience in the Navy are eligible for awards « over- 


Ing the 1 E ^ x 
8 the nominal charges for on- impus housing and meals. NROTC scholars who are new 


to the Na 


Vy and are majoring in mathematics chemistry, physics, or a program in the 
Engineering and Applied Science may receive ip to $4,000 to be applied to- 


"T costs of on-campus housing and meals. Further informati n on these awards is 
ible from th University Off 1 Admis 
= Our. Year College Program—St t ‘ 1 in the Four-Year College Program 
, 
n acceptance by the Departme it of Naval Science if vided ind during 
eir ' 
h Junior and enior vear tudents receive $200 per month otudents must include in 
leir do ~ TY 
degree program irses in mathematics, science, and naval science attend the first 
1485 5 ‘ D 
xad ummer at-sea trainin period, accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or Marine 
8 Rac ў 
ха, Reserve n graduation with an eight-vear active/ress ve service obligation, and 
ы Un active di afte | " { t le t three vear Mid hij еп who complete 
term as College p m students. have a ганабы lemic record. and are n} 
Cally ana) чере F rogram studer nave Usta y academi cord, and are phys- 
апа; ualified m y compete f cholarship awarded by the Chief of Nava Education 
r 1o ' 
dero, "A If awarded, the scholarship will be for the remainder of the student's un- 
sa à 
and } uate enrollment ip to a maximun f three and a | f vears ervice requirements 
m nefits are the same as for th. holars! | 
Wo-Ya n DE : } : : 
Semest Year Coll je Prograr Application should be made by the Idle of the fall 
duc tio, the 'tudent's second year. Selections are made through the Chief f Naval 
“sauc " 
and n and l'rainin based the stude wade ( I S fications. 
an ' мс 
comp] amo ү. Those students selected will attend the NSI and ipon successful 
e 
3. ton may enroll in the pi Che benefit bligations are the same as for 
Rent Year College Prog: im. 
equirer $ 
оја o ent: jor all паа! Q ficat f í ‹ lidates for the 
arshin 
ical ro, Пр Program or the College clude U.S. cit ship, fulfillment of phys 
a етеп and willingness t« pate eq ed tr B pt ds and 
nroj, mmission in the Nav € Marine Corps Reserve whe ffered 
lime › 
student ent in NROT( ; not a requirement f tak val a rses. Any 
' епг 
the ap „ rolled at George Wa hingtor \ t ke nav ence rses with 
Prova] of the Profi val < 
) of Nava enct 
De 
"Bree ( 
™ Ure ; r 
dit for Naval Science Course 
imbj Н 
ele i an College f Art 1d Scier s—NSc 126, 160. ar 1 180 are acceptable as 
fac. 98. Up — : Ї | 
888i P to 12 credit ho for NS 1 1176 iy be accepted as pro 
5 Nal elective 1 | I 
choo] 9s In Columbian ( 
f Eno 
“lence ¢ Еп 1пе‹ g and Applied Scit NS 26 and 160 ay be used for social 
Deer, redit, Ter hnical elective credit is acceptable as f vs: for maiore is engi- 
№ 18 and me | lectiv dit i сеј Í V ng 
lg... NS 5 Chanical en "neerii NSc 5 15 175; for 5 elect engineer- 
" Choo} of E" 150; for r rs vstem ‘ n NSc 15 5 5, and 176 
ВА and р Usiness and Py} Management NS ses are apy ble to the 
“nd Udent Ace) degree programs; check with the director of undergraduate advising 
{ Services i j 
lott Sn} 5 in SBPM 
Choo] 
Se , 
ela, tive credi 120 1ational Aff NSc 126. 16 { і 18( ү be used 
Ваи in al] 
! all undergraduate nr Ў 
Int : 
rodu 
Ber ction to Naval Science (3 
5P?ner; 1 r 
mis ral introduction to t} р fac à ' pt f sea power. The 
sion, or 'anizatior nd í mind ; f ho 1 Мах nd Marine 
Or У, “auon, and warfare components of the U.S. Navy and Marine 
ps Overview f nada " r nd rat trainino and 1 ti 
ind ot officer and enlisted ranks and rates uning and education, 
Career att М ч 
and ; patterns, Naval courtesy and cust ms, military justice, leadership, 
lomen i 
‚„ Officer "hClature, Professional ‹ mpetencies required to become a naval 
52 N 
“ Naval Shi 
oni 
detai) PS Systems | (Engineering) 
Intro) ( tudy of ship « ‘ n i type hip desig and 
` 4 Propul п 3 | tat nd 
electric і “ston, hydr I I г t t і п, anc 
and 4 u and auxiliary Ir 1 a has pts of the theory 
125 x^ design of 
^ Naval Shin. «Mm, gas turbine, and nuclear propulsior 
™ Ships S 1 . . 
Theor, PS Systems I] (Weapons) 
y and о 
lion эг mployment I weapons syste s iding the processes of dete 
' ‘Valuation th, . 
Plosivec i n threat analy weal elect elive dance 


ге contro] 


uget? 


ow 


ne ЭРТ amp ee ee 7 Түз ӨГ“ >> RE r 
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216 PEACE STUDIES 


and limitations. Physical aspects of radar an 1 underwater sound. Facets 


Fa tom inte 


mand, control, and communications as means of weap 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3 


^ survey of the U.S. naval history, with emphasis on majo! levelopmenté d 
geopolitical theory of Mahan. Present-day concert n sea power and тай 
affairs, including the econ: ind political € int inet 

merce and the law of the sea. Naval aspects of 1 onflicts f the Amer 


Revolution to Vietnam 
150 Navigation and Naval Operations I | 


Students develop practi il skills in naval p t I lure ( 
ind electronic aids, and theory and operati f magne ) 
inland and international rules of the naut А 1. А broad : 
celestial coordinate system, including spherical trigonometry and 1 
information can be applied to navigation at B I 


mental factors affecting т 


151 Navigation and Naval Operations II 


Relative motion vector analysis theory, format tact ind e ploy 
practical skills in relative motion proble Cont 1 non nto 
forces in shiphandlir 3, ship behavior, and 11 veri ha te istic © 
ous methods of visual communication li flag! t. fla light 
semaphore 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3 : 
This course traces the development of warfare, fror est recordi а his 
the present, with focus on th« strat 
tacticians, and technological development e student es a basir 
of strategy and de velo} in understandir I t t 1 \ а ей 
of historical precedent оп military thought 

175 Leadership and Management Р 


Orgi 


zational behavior, management ind 


al organization. Th« пасе 


ind сот ndivi і | 
ind leadership. Experiential exercise ise studie nd lal 
Decision makin ommunicat ) 
176 Leadership and Ethics 
rhe interaction of leadershi; грап ti ' i 
management. Employee interviewin I 
military and civilian lav | mana " 1 
course integrates protessional mpeten ] [ 
issues faced by le: rs, manager ind nava тсе 
180 Amphibious Warfare (3 
A historical survey of the development of an 10Ct 
of amphibious oper The i t { т, } 
tury especially durir › World War П, Press t-d )otent 
imphibious operatior I | the 7 í ' 
PEACE STUDIES 
Committee on Peace Studies 
P. Caws, P. Churchill (Director), T.L. Hufford. S P. Pal 
H. Yeide 
Students in Columbian College of Art і Science \ 
ies by taking 18 credit hours that in lude PStd 10 and 190 1 it 


each of the following тор 


Реасе as a Human Value—Phil 133; Rel 121: WSty 1 


Peace and National ind Internationa ovstem | 1 3t 1 

129, 157, 184; PSc 140, 142, 144, 149 
Peace and Interpersonal Relation EMda 1 P 9 j 
With approval of the advisor, Selected I 1 

related subjects may be counte 1 toward the п \ 1 і 

(through SLP 152) may also count for I | i 


10 Introduction to Peace Studies 
and Conflict Resolution (3 


Exploration 1 the nature of w 
absen e ol w and [ 
relations in persona 
irom the negative t the 

190 Peace Studies Project 
Integratior f previous acader 
groundwork for | e tut 


ate work 


requirements f t 
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ind it et tion 
С} I 1 Staff 


with p ‹ u 
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t € { 200- f 
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218 PHILOSOPHY 


Minor in philosophy—Required a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy cours? 


including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course chosen "s 
125,151, > 


Phil 131, 132, 133, 135, 142. 162, 180; and one course chosen from Phil 121 


153 | 
Minor in applied ethics— Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, int judi 
Phil 51 or equivalent, and 131 and 132 plus three courses selected fr 133, 13) 


142, 751 (Current Issues in Bioethics); with permission of the instructor, seniors may se 


from Phil 230, 231, 235, 242, 262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bullet? 


; r Su 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) Fleishman and? 4 


Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphas? 
egal reason” 


sentential calculus. Argument analysis, recognition of fallacies 

and practical applications of logic (Fall, spring, and summer) 4 
5 ۴ ; NS 
51 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Altman and? 


Readings from major philosophers and study of their positions on the most ^ 
questions of human life. Topics include such issues as: What is justic e? wh? 
knowledge? What is reality? Does God exist? What is the mind? Do humans? 


free will? (Fall and spring) 


62 Philosophy and Film (3) Z 
Philosophical problems and theories of perception, meaning personal 19 
and moral agency and their illustration in the context of « inema Сіпетё? 
its derivatives (TV, video) as prime routes to experience of the п tural am 
cial worlds in an age of communication. Re adings in classical and contei 
rary philosophy and in film theory to complement the screening of a so" 
feature films (Spring) 

111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) rsche™ 
History of Western philosophy from the Pre-Socratics to the Stoics (6th c і 
ВСЕ to 1st century CE). Major emphasis on the writings of Plato and Aris) 
Among themes to be covered: knowledge and realitv, political and ” 
philosophy (Fall and spring) : | 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill, T pes) 
History of Western philosophy of the 16th through 18th centuries Со] 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the s ient fic revolution (гой) 
Enlightenment; major emphasis on Montaigne, Descartes Spinoza "| 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Prerequisite: Phil 51 or equivalent (Sprites 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Altman #4 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche, Prerequisite: Phil 51 O1 eq 


(Fall) $ 
121 Symbolic Logic (3) , 
Analysis and assessment of deductive arguments, using proposition 


cate, and other logics; philosophical basis and mplications of logical oF 
metatheory of logic; modal and non-standard cs Prerequisite Phi ^" 
mission of instructor (Spring) w 
125 Philosophy of Race and Gender (3) 4 
A theoretical examination of the bodily, social, discursive nd politi 
of patriarchy, rac ism, and classism (Fall and spring » 
131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Griffith, DeGrazit: eng 


Examination of leading ethical theories, e.o.. utilitarianism, deonto y 


" > | е 
theory, as well as anti-theory and methodology in ethics. Appli atio 
temporary problems (Fall and spring) | o 
ғ М tat ^ " £ 1 
132 Social and Political Philosophy (3) Almae 
Phil опе \ - 
osophical theories about how economi« political, legal ind culi 


tutions should be arranged l'opics include the meaning and sign! К, 


liberty, the legitimate functions of government, the nature of right p \ 
significance of social inequality and the m п ng of democracy F: 
spring) ai | of” 
133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) й 
The course will consider опе or more of the following topics ри ' 
foundations of pacifism and nonviolent resistance philosophic al ine 4 


y A TU 
causes and prevention of War, aggression, genocide; mor || constrains 


of iust war (Spring 


135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) 


142 


15 


N 


en 


162 


180 № 


192 


193 


PHYSICS 219 


Griffith, Monti, and Staff 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issues arising in 


business ind in professional practic (Fall and spring) 1 
Philosophy of Law (3 \ltman 
Systematic examination of func ental « I law and pr idence; 
Special emphasis on the relati nship betweer and morality Fall 
Science and the Modern World (3 Staff 
Comparison і the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle Newton, I instein and 
quantum mechanics Emphasis on changii ncepts methodologies, 
mode: of explanation, and ontological my ations Fal 

Knowledge and Reality (3 DeGrazia 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowl ige, the proble ot perception 
and independent reality, the role of language in knowledge ind the meaning 


and criteria of truth. Prerequisite Phil 51 or 112 or permission of instructor 


(Spring) 


Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3 . Staff 
Consideration t the mind-body problem ir і to пе physiology, cog 
nitive psychology ind artificial intelligence: for « í ism, 1 nctional 
tsm, identity theory ind eliminative materialism. Evaluation of the claims of 
formalists and neural rk researchers t mulate telligence 
(Spring odd years 

Philosophy and Literature (3 

Critica] investigation t the I t tme that ul 
Practices of reading and writing as discusse 1 by Sartre, Barthes, Fou 
Baudrillard and others. Focus on the development of exists nualist 
Including authenticity, freedom, ter porality, and deatl the work 

Tolstoy Mann, Woolf, Sexton, and St« in opring 

Aesthetics (3) Weiss 
The problem of artisti, representation and the nature of aesthetic rience as 
related to th, creation, appreciation, and cr ticisn I art. 5pecial e asis on 


Ronrepresentational works of art and thei interpretation. Prerequisite: Phil 51 
Or 111 or 112 or 113 Fall) 


Ameri, an Philosophy (3 Caws and Staff 
utosophies of Peirce Royce, James, Dewe y, and Santayana as representatives 

of Americ an thought 

"ога! Status and Personal Identity (3 DeGrazia 


lis Course integrates the important ү 
Persona] identity 
ICS of 
Analy 

le 


bringing the treatmen 
Practical ethical concern 
tical Philosophy j 

dominant move ments of 20th-cen 
Сидір 

Matism. às represented by Russell ».I 
Kripke et al Prerequisite: One other 100-] 
*nomenology and Existentialism (3 
„^ intensive exploration of the ontolog 


Іегкера; ( aie ren pate! суть. 
and c, 219, Bergson, Husserl, Heidegger 


| 
logical positivism, British ordin: 


à juisite: One other 100-level phy rst 
1‹ Spring) 
8 Prose 
'ariablo bot Г А - 
preparation and ү est i 1 1 est 
Only to Philoso Ahy majors, in either the inior or senior ve 
199 1ајог advisor (Spring 
vad; pring 
wadings and Research (3 Staff 
al and Spring) 
HYSI 
fes, 
ors p 
A I “ : 
no dt (Re "TEN Berman, L.C. Maximon (Rese W.C. Park: R.A 
“late Dep С Jrisco 
| Tofe : 
Dhu, fessor. LK Khatcheressian E.P. Harper, J.R. Peverl Haberzettl. K.S 
ч tant 


Pra anhold МІ 


Reeves 
SSOrs ( 


Feldman F.X. Lee, | 


EN 


ca e E сыы итү; FR doa ta HARDA ARE t PR Pha Be Men DERO Eres ental на 
PE N T 3. 


el 


220 PHYSICS 


Adjunct Professor E F. Skelton 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, T.L. Francavilla 
Bachelor of Arts or Bat helor of Science with a major in physics—The 1 sowing?) 
quirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 5‹ ‘ences 
Prerequisite courses Phvs 21, 22; Chem 11; Math 31, 32, 33 


2 
3. Required courses in related area—Math 111, 112; one course chosen trom csa” 


50. 100, 155, or Math 153 
4 Required courses in the major Phvs 151, 161, 164, 165, 167, 195, eith 


one course chosen from 181, 182, 183. Re ommended electives for st 


graduate study in physics: Phys 152, 163, 166; tor students 
computational sciences: Phys 181, 182, 183 | 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics and Bachelor of Science in any SEAS Бы 
js are av iilable 


and ApP^ 


graduate field—Five-year programs leading to these two deg 


check with the Department of Physics or with the School of Engineering 
Science 


hi 
st meet the elig” 
it for depart, 


Special Honors—To graduate with Special Honors, a student mus 


requirements stated under the University Regulations and 

| 
research project. In additio?) 
cs cours?" 


approval an honors thesis based on a two-semester 
student must have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.5 in physi 


3.0 overall 


Minor in physics—Required: Phys 21, 22, plus three approved 100-level physics 0® | 
[ V 1 i ۷ 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the departm t may bê 
I зіп the departm ы т” 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for" | 
listings | 
ASTRONOMY 
; PF 
1 Introduction to Astronomy I (3 Maximon Dhugh 
| aximot 9 
Primarily for non-science majors. Classical through modern stronomy: е (| 
troduction to basic principles underlying astronomical systems and "i 
g » T ا اخ‎ г 
ora: Lectures cover electromagnetic radiation yptical instruments fij 
solar system. Laboratory (2 hours) emphasizes optics and astronomia 
surements. Prerequisite: high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $50 p "n 
2 Introduction to Astronomy II (3) Maximon Dhu? у 
) \ „с > 7 п ' 1! н £ r 
Primarily for non-science majors. Stellar and extragalacti astronomy) uy 
ing introduction to quantum aspects of electromagnet liation and 
| I ma eti 1а iv “ 
physics, stellar spectra, and stellar evolution. Essential material from’ " 
cluded. Laboratory (2 hours) has the same empl n Astr 1 pret 
high sí hool algebra. Laboratorv fee, $50 Sp in Р 
;1 Modern Cosmology (3) 
t {е 
А non-mathematical treatment of cosmo! | | u rigin 9 
f smo} lesct i e orig y 
tion of the universe. Topics include the natur f y "t 
ї 116 i 1 11 Iud? | эв М 
galactic black holes, antimatter, gravitational | lark т i atter cost 
гау onal lensing, dal né 4 
ground radiation, the origin of the elements. big-t theo! nd the © 
: h ments „бапа theory, am 
the universe. Prerequisite: Astr 1 and 2 J 
191 Space Astrophysics (3) " 
Physical processes of celestial phenomena as determined from sp 
instrumentation. While the entire t is CON m 
1 Ire electromagnet pectrum + P 
ro ГУ \ 5 ^ . dns f : 
high-energy (X-ray and gamma ray) region is emphasized. Ке sults ОЙ 
based instrumentation (e.g., radio and opt troduced "^ 
D in :., rad d optical) may be introduc 
Phys 22 or equivalent (Fall 
PHYSICS 
" М " 
1 General Physics I (4) B nnhok X 
сыа >. i ' Dt fore" 
( "y 3 al phys cs. Mechanics, including Newton Iw { motion, M ў 
tation, equilibrium, work and ene ent ind rotation 
pre 


periodic motion, waves, and sound: | 
sound; hei 


high school trigonometry. Laboratory fe« еко. ' | 4 | spring) 


? General Physics II (4) 


e m а SE EE Г‏ د 


PHYSICS 221 


Feldman, Bennhold 
| | аспе п. dire ап » 
Classical and modern physics. Electrostatics eiectromagnetism, direct and al 


tror netic radiation; geometri al and phys- 
ternating current сім uits, and electromagnetic radiati n I ca 


" +} m іс nhvsi ph cs 
ical optics special relativity iantum theory; atomic physic r physics; 
hy nd smology. Prerequisite aboratory 
particle physics; astrophysics and cosmology. Prereq 
lee, $50 Fall and sprir : 
7 i i i Berman 
Music and Physics (4 
— ative tia, f musi nd r Sics, 
'rimarily for non-science majors. A comparative study of music a у 
showing parallels in hist f the two fields a emphasiz pics 
^ om relat« th« v of ind | 
э marhar ind wave 
Cal inst iment particularly issica 1 nani ind 


Lab ~ 99 AG 
8 Origin end - volution of Ideas in Phys sics (4 Harper 


Site: hi " 


Primarily for non-s 


nce ma he ev tic t ideas and their h rical 

h theories. By presenting the w rid- 

vontinuity 1 the search for basic phvsica h rie Ву ү ser Ig e wi . 
+} і of gules s int nv sub- 

Views of reat phy ist f the past, tl livis I phy 1у sul 


disciplines is ivoided and a more humanistic арргоасі Liev requ 
Site: high 


school algebra. Laborat 


4 Khatcheressian, Haberzettl 
1 University Physics I (4 K 1 
I 


128 Biophysi, s: PI 


152 


1 


N t ^ f mn. 
14581са! l Mec! I ve S VS ( m 

tion, force ravitati juilibr vork à t € ind rota 
“onal motion period t vaves ind; } 1 the dynan cs. 
Prerequisite Math 31; corequisite: Math 32. Laboratory fee. $50 Fall and 


Spring) 


i Berman, Harper 
?? University Physics II (4 i 


assical and modern physics usin ucuius. сесі дс ym we ۴ 
lirect and alternatir rrent circuits 

cluding elect, tat elect magnetisn lire i nating 1 
t ex 1 І tativ 

and electromagnet radiation; geometrical and phy al oF 5] al re 

nh: S smo 

ity; ' Quantur m theory; atomii phy sS; nuciear phy [ 
ору Prerequisit: Phy 1 and Math 32. Laboratorv fee. $50 Fall and spring 


› 
j rarke 
hysics in | the Life Sciences 


і 1 " enta 
*Y8ical pr inciples applied to b | ystems ned € па instrumen 

; з | transduce ( 
tion in medi ine and ! V. ADI " le bio " 

есца; р } r liation ! T ler the V neural 


networke Pre А é n и 2 or equivale 

Мигп} Feldmar 
51 Intermediat, Laboratory I: Tec hniques and Methods Murphy, Feldman 
“XpPeriments 
and nucle 
$50 F, 


Inte 'rmedi 


electr magnetism ı1 and q nt mechanics 


nont " +} P iboratorv fee 
І sis n expe 7 7 1 I і 
р! i | 


iate Laborator II: Instrumentation Murphy, Feldman 


1 Reeves 
Mock ‘NCS of n | es, New y t t WS 
I | “ис S 
:uler's equ tior sitis 6 inse 
aid Hamilto) 


Physic : 


ect al and Quantum Optics i 
Cture 


3 hours laboratory = : 7 
„di persi і nt - » п, | 
lTOperti« of ta шеги " nee 
ols including I nul net! 1 le Р, Р ed 
Iption of ight com; Ру | л 
Tmody namics 
ч latistical f nd “tes, , | 


| Bins 
Bnetic Theory I (3 d 


کے 


222 POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Harp 


166 Electromagnetic Theory II (3) wi 
Stationary magnetic fields and magneti« media, dynamic transfers to and y y 
charge configura” 


fields, radiative processes bv isolated charges and by , 
antennas, the #8 


Bremsstrahlung and synchrotron radiation, radiation from 
tion of motion for radiating charges and its solution 


peve) 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Briscoe w 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern qual s 
mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure prim) 
emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; cate) 
consideration of the laboratory results to which the theory is sponse. ы 

170 Solid-State Physics (3) Peverlev, Rec ves, W 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibr tion 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electron“ д 


4 
0 

in metals and semic onductors, magnetic properties of solids, super ond | 
| 


ity. Prerequisite Phys 167 or permission of instructor 
175 Nuclear Physics (3) 

Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description ‹ 

their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear force» = 


й 
Berman, pis 


„f nuclei 


nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deutero® 4 


" d 
scattering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-droj nodel, beta ® 


fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of i1 
| i 


" : ^ А nb 
181 Computational Mec hanics (3) Reeves: Pi 1 
Topics include harmonic motion, celestial mechanics, chaotic systema 
dynamics, and other such complex systems that require à ‹ omputatio® i 


P 
í nf 

T a СОЙ 

ıs and Vi 


proac h. Prerequisite: three semesters of undergraduate calcul 


sequence of calculus based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRA! | 
oratory fee, $50 (Fall) " 
182 Computational Electricity and Magnetism (3 Haberzettl.! “A 


Study of princ iples and observable « onsequences of electri: ity and та" 

with both numerical and graphical techniques applied to practi al € І 

Prerequisite: three semesters of undergraduate calculus and a ¢ omplete $8 4 

of calculus-based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN Labo 

fee, $50 (Spring) p 
183 Computational Modern Physics (3) 

Modern physics and applications via computer modeling of relativi 


p 

ё 
quantal systems; graphical visualization of such systems Prerequis й 
semesters of undergraduate calculus and a complete sequence of ¢ alcult (fF 


physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. Laboratory fee $50 ў 
195 Undergraduate Research (3) 

Research on problems approved by the faculty. May be repeated ont 

Laboratory fee, $50 


“a 
e for 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
See Media and Public Affairs. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


University Professor ].№. Rosenau 
Professors B. Reich, J.M. Logsdon, C.A. Linden. H.R. Nau. M.A. East 1.8.۸ 
C. McClintock, P. Reddaway, J.R. Henig, L. Sigelman (Chair), М.Ј. Ѕодаго, уф 


H. Harding, D. Shambaugh, C.]. Deering, H.B rere erent N.J Brown H.L " 
Associate Professors R.W Rycroft, J.H. I ebovic RP Stoker, A. Bowie. 5 p" 
Finnemore, F. Maltzman, J. Goldgeier, D.D. Avant. B Dickson, P Wahlbeck 

M.M. Mochizuki T. 
Assistant Professors D. Auerswald, S.J. Balla І. Cre ppell, J. Willson Quayle Jv 
D. Dassa Kaye, S. Binder, P. Brewer, R. Austin 
Adjunct Associate Professor S. Wilev { 
we 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in politi 
be fulfilled: s 


The gene Saria сі 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and? 


А : € 
cal science The following requi 


POLITICAL SCIENCI 223 


2. Prerequisite PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the soc ial sciences, 
other than political science, to in« lude 6 hours of historv or 6 hours of economics Twelve 


credit hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly recommended 
Required course s in the maior 0 credit hours of 100-level political science courses, 
чп à distribution requirement that consists of 3 credit hours from eac h of the 
“Owing , groups: Group A (comparative politics)—PSc 130, 131, 16 170, 173, 177 179 
180, 181, 183 Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111. 112 113, 114, 115, 
5, 117, 118, 119, 120 122, 124, 128, 129; Group C (international tics, law, and or- 


Baniz 


ations) PSc 139, 140 142, 144, 146, 149, 161. 168 175, 17 8, 180, 182, 184; 


oa P D (methodo "ogy)—PSc 101, 104; Group E (political thought)—PSc 105 106, 10 
108, 119 


QD major must « omplete à proseminar in the juni rp st ni 1 оо о 
9f these шау be included in a student's program; such courses do not sati ty the ‹ 
Partment 5 group distribution ге quirements. A 200-level course тау be substituted for the 
Proseminar requirement with the written permission of the instructi r and the under- 

pte coordinator ; 
ene departme nt also offers a major with i publi P Mic) з м. =. w nts к и еи 
Ps. 1 ate in publie policy must distribute their Озон Pe pen r M E E 
12 ) ' 9 credit hours in ропсу-огіепіеа courses to be selected from PS« 1 ~ 22, 
" : 146; one policy oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours trom each of Groups 
В,С, and | and 3 credit hours in ! politica ence elect it t 100 le еі з | 
D More than 3 hours of s rvice-iearninj nternship co omer mey be credited towar 
"Jor; these co irses do not satisfy the distribution requireme 
à tial Honors Students may apply for raduátic n W t Spe wo rs ag os 
à Gp, nt Must fulfill the eneral requirements stated unde niversi ё. - ponen s 
pre 'n the major ot 3.5 or hig d take PSc 192 in whic} in independen res : 1 
e '5 completed м distinction. PSc 192 must be mpleted before the final semes- 
ler of c. pleted w listincti d . Pov a гасу тавас 
bya Ourse IE Ein research paper must be approve | as 6 8 SI ial Н юс 
Pg. | committee ! Of three Ро] tical Si fac ne De T ihe S 1 ч 1 з k ы = 
айар r 104 pri, to the semest« wl ) iken. Fu mation 
re from th, undergraduate coordinat 
ho "н In politica] se Ience—Required: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent plus 12 credit 
Ours - 100 level | | 


ses і distr 1 п requirement of one 
вч ich from Groups D and E. A minimum of 9 credit hou { other social scien 
Ji. 50 required 


Vith 
for, Permission 


| rses in the department п 
' à limited number of zraduate cor he depart: 
4. Medii 


be taken 
- It t 
"Stings Ward an underg 


raduate degree. See the Graduate Pr rams Bulletin for course 


al science majors ind who wish to take 100-level PS ses with- 


s), Ps al prer requisite: PSc 1 is prerequisite to Group A courses (c: mF rei ә 
М TA Тунын to Group B courses (American gi nt and politics), an« 
Courses Т! ‘requisite to Group C courses (international politics, law izations) 
tute ү, fa de ‘fined by their ;roup under item 3, above. Elliott Sch substi- 
Who г , or PS j à prerequisite t« Gn up © courses. Qualified iniors and seniors 
th. Ving Politic 
t 


app ites \ so only with the writter ission of 
Чүү tor 'Ppropriate prerequisites mav do s ily w 


шод, tion 


Jowie 
lo Comparative Politics (3 Bo 
OnCepts ind pring iples of com ve analysis, witi ation ol 
( 
РОШ and government ins lected countries Fall and : 
faltzmar 
roduc tion to American Politics and Gove rnment Maltzman 
“Ucture Powers, and processes of the Ame n political system and the 
im 
Ingest оп publi policy (Fall and sprir 
Ic ; ' igeier, Nau, Lebovic 
“duction to International Politics (3 Goldgeier, Nau, Le > 
làlysis of world olitics, focusing on the r lé I nation-states and inter 
| rarior T * polit T : 
1 12 rode Organizations and on selected fore gn policy issues : 
Y "Oduction lo Political Behavior (6-6 .. Willsor 
in tho Persona] , ind sox iai values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on = 
ne A, : ^ perspective on demo 
ста! “Merican liberal tradition Spring: A comparative perspective on de ea 
14€ and aun n ‚пиг Admission by special 
ithe i Dn goi ents in the 20th itury |amission t I 
Selectio, Witarian t 


Process At 


224 POLITICAL SCIENCI 
101 Scope and Methods of Politic al Science (3) (LL bovic, W hib c к, € 
f Nature of political inquiry approaches to the study of politic ; and govern 
à empirical methods of research Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring) Ж 
: 104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) eo jl | 
ў Introductory overview ol the concepts, issues, and technique f system 
; | policy analvsis and its role in the policy proce Fall and spring) p) 
E 105-6 Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3—3) Crepi 
{ PSc 105: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas Poe 4l 
history of political thought from the 16th through the late 19th century, ® 
forth in the works of representative thinkers 4 
107 20th-Century Political Thought (3) Crepi 
Recent Western political thought; analysis and critique of the legat jes 
modern political theories and ideologies spring qu 
108 Marxism-Leninism (3) | " 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of mode rn COM. 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, ! ngels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bernsl? 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Gorbachev d 
110 American Political Thought (3) Will son QU 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen thro") 
major representative writings opring) m 
111 State and Urban Politics (3) (s 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, process: ind policies 9 
and urban political systems (Fall Tm 
112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 vp! 
Selected issues in state and urban policymaking, with emphasis on urba? | 
metropolitan settings (Spring) Ж, 
113 Judicial Politics (3) br " 
An examination of judicial process and behavior. Emphasis on judic шя, 
tion, decision making, interaction with the political environment and i 
and implementation of decisions . pide 
114-15 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3 weil 
PSc 114: Separation of powers, federal-state relationship: economit re 
tion. PSc 115: Political and civil rights Academic year m 
1 116 The American Presidency (3 Ma н А 
{ Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority ol " 
i temporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for f: rmulating fig 
ў policy, and the influences of personality on performa: e in office (Fe 
2 spring) Rr 
à 117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3 jit 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratit ро" 
( policy formulation and implementation. Same as PAd 125 (Fall) iv 
118 Legislative Politics (3) Deering, Maltzmê® 5 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, wit! emphasis on ён, 
ү party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the ‹ ontext í ni 
tive-legislative relations and interest тоир activities Fall and spy 
: 119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3 0, 
| Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and overnment Pe 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and & 
branches (Fall and spring) p? 
| 120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3 uif 
ini Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior: voting and political cali : 
| (Fall) M 
121 U.S. Political Participation (3) , 
Examination of the various forms of American political partit jpatio а 
toral and governmental politics and their effects on th« political pro ag 
122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) | ogsdon : 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments OP ا‎ 
systems, Discussion of public poli ies for support, us yam А оиго! 
and technology (Fall and spring ‘ my 
124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3 Deering, d 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substan: e of Var | 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, ейш aut 
| the environment, poverty, and health (Fall and spring 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


128 Media, Politic s, and Government (3) Staff 
Same as PCm 128 

129 Television and Politics (3 Staff 
Examinatior of th« impact of television on Ameri liti in ociety, the 
hature of coverage t political issues ind campa the dynamics I selecting 
ànd presenting news stories. S ie as PCm/EMda 129 Fall and spring) 

130 Comparative Politics of Western Europe (3 Feigenbaum 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on th« principal states of 
Western I rope Fall and spring 

131 Comparative Politics of Post-Communist States (3 Wolchik 
Countries covered will include some ibination of states formerly part of the 
Soviet | nion (Fall and spring 

139 International Political Economy (3 Sell 
Analysis of the political aspects of global economic relationships, fox using on 
Such issues as economic hege trade relations, devel- 


°pment assistance, multinatior he role of international 


Organizations Fall and spring 
140 Theories of International Politics (3 Nau, Sell, Lebovic, Auerswald, 
jeter, East, Avant, Finnemore 
Exploration ot alternative theoretical appr ) lerstand world 
Politics in its historical and ontemporarv dim ion Fall and spring 
42 International Organizations (3 Finnemore 
evelopment and operations of th United Nations, regional organizations, and 
functional international organizations Fal ind spring 
44 The Politics of International Law (3) Stall 
The Political sources ind « insequences t international law and norms 
(Fall and Spring) 
146 0,5, Foreign Policy (3) Auerswald 
Constitutional] political, and international factors that determine the formula- 
149 ү execution, and substance of U.S. fore ign policy Fall and spri 15) 
Military Force and Foreign Policy (3 Avant 
Impact Of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major probiems in 
national security e.g., Strategic weaponry, military assistance regional security 
e problems (Fall and spring 
‘Uropean-Atlantic Relations (3 Staff 
Dlernationa] politics of the North Atlantic area, the Eur pean Common Market, 
37 == y S European relations (Fall К 
тап Rights and Soviet Government (3 Кеадамау 
luman rights theory, the various movements for ! 


ical, and other rights that emerged in the USSR fi m the ear 


traced i, he authorities responded to tl ients 
168 E ito the post-Soviet period Fall 
OSt-Soviot Foreign Policy (3 Staff 
-Xterna] problems ind policies of R 1 the ot S 's of the 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine d sni ; former 
70 thee ion) Fall | 
Polit ative Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3 Dickson 
al Institutions and processes t China (including Taiwan Japan, and 
yee Since World War II. Infl lence of indigenous traditions and foreign 
i? contacts (Fall) 
operative Politics of Southeast Asia (3 *: Колы 
О; Us « “Ve analysis of Southeast Asian politics and economics with principa 
175 nterna, (Ве Capitalist countries of the € ) | 
Analy al Relations of East Asia (3 Mochizuk nbaugh 
poli. Ls of the foreign policies of selected East Asian cour tries and the foreign 
176 The i major powers toward the r« gion Fal 
$ Origins. Israeli Conflict ) | 
177 Co › evolution and issues of the Arab-Israeli ‹ nflict. (Sprin 
Polip ative Politics of the Middle East (3 
78 8 Of the ¢ 


astern Arab states, Turkey. Iran and Israel | 
‘lations of the Middle East (3 Reich, Brown 
' Tegional and international relations t the Middle East 


Pring) 


eB ee. 


PR n ^ Tt en 


Dp el 
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179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) Reid 
f Israeli politics ay 


Examination of the institutions, processes ind issues o 
foreign policy (Fall) А 

181 Comparative Politics of Middle and Southern Africa Sw 
Comparative analysis of politic al systems in selected countrie ot non Medilf 
ranean Africa (Fall) 3 

182 African International Politics (3) p 
Analysis of interstate relations in Afric лапа of selected aspects ої African 1% 
tions with the outside world Recommended prerequisite: Р5‹ 1 (Sprit) 
McClint? 


183 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) 


Political proce sses and institutions of selected countrie 


tral America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possil f | 
and revolution (Fall | 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3 M Clinto] 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected tate 
(Spring) ll 
187 Internship (1 to 3] ә”! 
Study of political behavior through internship ‹ xperience with ( ingress) © 
utive departments or agencies, politic illy active private-sector gro ips, poll? 
parties, от electoral campaigns. Admission require departmental appr | 
(Fall and spring) A 
190 Selected Topics (3) У 
(Fall and spring) g 
191 Independent Study (1 to 3) ‹ 
For departmental majors and minors. Prerequisite: 15 сг lit hours of 100) 
politic al science courses and approval of the undergra luat: veram ad 
and the faculty member who will direct the study ў 
192 Ргоѕетіпаг (3) к” 
Examination of selected problems in political science. Admi sion req 
department i ipprova Prere quisite PSe 101 or 104 Fall and spring 
199 Honors Seminar (3 | 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmenta approval | 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Professors D.E. Silber, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson (¢ ait? Я 
D. Reiss, S.A. Karp, С.К. Sigelman, С. Howe (} L.A. Lefton, L.R offer; 
$ 


Associate Professors P.J]. Poppen, L. Brandt, С.А. Rohrbeck, M.C. Zea, э 
Molock, J.M. Ganiban 

Assistant Professors D.P. Costanza, N. Frank, P.]. Moore, C. Beil (Research NI уві 
J.W. Philbeck, D.E. Schell, J.L. Hurt 

Adjunct Assistant Professor K. Ross-Kidde 

Lecturer P.]. Woodruff 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology l'he f 
> ц J y 1116 IOL W LIS 
fulfilled F $ 
М 2 Ў 
1. The general requirements stated under ( mbian ( ege of Arts and Some 


2. Prerequisite course—Psyc 1 
3 Кед гед courses in related areas 
(a) Stat 53 or equivale dents t | statist” g 
NES ru oe pai rf os aia en em — Р 9 
um requirement in quanti itive and log 
Anthropology I s 


(b) 6 credit hours from one of the following department 
- from any 9 


Historv, Political Science, or Sociology; an additional 3 credit hoi 
partments or from American Studies, Geography r Pl 

4 Required courses in the major Three sui ‘ 
hours in 100-level 


psy hology courses, including pr 

(Psyc 101 and either 105 or 106); experiment › 11 
f € а Vt 116 0I & 1 
196); and four additional 100-level courses, Ps 196 sl 1 t 


year. Majors who plan to take Psyc 191, 197, or 198 must t 


: Special Honors—To qualify for graduation witl 
fill the general requirements stated under University R 
(Psyc 197) or a 200-level seminar, and comp pte | 


PSYCHOLOGY 227 


or 198) With distinction rhe grade 
With Sp 


Л 
psychology required for graduation 
iverage in psy 1 E 

ecial Honors is 3 


Five-Ye ir Ba 


r lof art! 
Ан n the f 1 
i / Master 


A nr im leading 
t E ' { t the DV 
\ ч the б; 1 I 
г psychology а the ч tion for 
to the B А. in the field of fir irts psy : "mh Parfois irse worl iti al 
The first thre: years of the program co ; J © made during the second seme t be 
1 r 1$ ы tance mus 
admission to the M.A. program i " rtion of the program, acceptar the M.A 
Ше third vear tor admission to thi Yr pem Га ceptance t xj oet 
" ILI f the fourt year { ents for the B.A t 
Obtained prior to the art ( t obtained, the requir. : ' of 
vot de ed orn egef pit 
Program in art therapy is not d be fulfilled by the su * i 
n the undergraduate field cho f study. If accept A, ; letion of 
+} { th ува iy cof completion of 
PPOpriate courses turin E ATi 1 } warded after the Жж H < ۳ the 
In art therapy is obtained, the B i. wil iwa х геи” wil the award of tl 
the fourth year of the program. Study duri: veer would nii y complete th M.A 
Dar helor’s degres ind the foll wing acaden , taken wi І rergraduate count te 
“gree l'équirements l'he four art ther ру r 
ward satisfar tion of M.A. degree ~ led f 
36 following requirements mu ts state 
1 Students must meet the general | x " 
Ам luate Prog 1 for the 
“8 and Science See the ( 4 +} t 
2 te f the I n ё 
16 Course requir: en i 
In art егар must be met ' 
| Minor in psych. 8y—18 credit hours are req um the 190s. Students — 
eq ^ ^ s irses other than thos listribution of 
t two additional psychology coi to take { ( 1 «s 
18 graduate Study in psyche log at n 1 e. Psy 1 9f nd an eiementary 
Coy ler thí ijor al 
S68 from the categories listed und 
С 
"Шве їп Statistics " "-— iV be taken 
j mber of graduate rses in the di í se 
i b permission à limited numl '5 tha ( s € 
h ini toward an under raduate de 
Цу 
*Partmental prerequisite Psy і 1 Staff 
! General Psy, hology (3 hel 1 : 
| епушр huma , " 1K 
Fundamenta] principles underly Rohrbeck, Zea. Woi 1 
11 ` ~"; stments 
Abnormal] Psychology (3 Р А es 1 
/"auses diagnosi: treatment, ar : 
2 Үү < Í А реп. Moor 
апа Mental disor lers Fall and sj Poppe a à 
12 Socia] Psychology — занаи e behav 
°0Cia] foundations f behavior 5 


nication 


small-group processes ind attitud It, Ganibar 

13 Developmental Psychology (3 te " h concern- 

troduction , the study of human deve , nctioning and influences on the 
18 Changes in Physical, cognitive, and socia 


í veloping individ) 


Rohrbeck, Moore 
Sye hology Research Methods (3 
of 


101 


lal 


tional designs, experi- 
Survey (у research designs (e.e ise studie ^ T^ vedi ement issues 
ments) methods (e.g questionna = ' > | Еа i spring 
: ' еч € 
104 x 8:, reliability and validity). Ргеге‹ C 
‘cology and Mental Health (3 | #2 spects of the physica 
Examination by field researc h of the linkag ‹ - : oe - und student field 
“2Vironment and mental health. Tutor s € | 
105-6 pacar h Projects (Fall ae De pns 
"Nciples and Methods of Psychology a rimental approach to under 
80ге (3 hours laboratory (3 hours). An exp. nts ресей. Pev 105 
standing behavior individual and class expe v =- ad ptive behavior 
sensation, Perception, and emotions a d their re наса" ng. and motivation 
Psy, 106 memory human informatio: process - б, жишш 
108 Hig tory ‘ee, $30 per semester — Schell 
anistic Psychology (3 ت‎ Р scious 
cag examination УС) tic psy du tent í 
Ness human behavior. Philos: phic f H ==: 
Ica], 


transpersona] p 


Cape oe eae экз. 
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be observed, me 


tween socioeconomic development and global health can be 
sured, and used for the management of health programs 

111 Ecology, Health, and Social Development (3) 
Survev of the intersection between health and social development and € 
ronmental trends. Topics on the micro level include h« 


sanitation and the interaction between human populations 


mals. Topics on the macro level include deforestation, urban « ontaminatio® 


and desertification. Prerequisite PubH 110 


112 Health, Human Rights, and Displaced Persons (3 
Concepts of health as a human right, ethics, and the participation of the 


; x T 
national community in moving towards health for all. The central focu g 
generation of di 


analysis is the role of civil and international conflict and the 


placed populations 
113 International Public Health Practice (3) 


Global challenges of new and re-emerging infectious diseases and the health? 
1 pub? 


travelers. Use of health information in the context of globalization anc 

health practice International aspects of medical and public hea th training 
114 Impact of Culture Upon Health (3) 

Relationship between cultural values and the development of the 


4 

| jam | 

health systems based on Western models of health practice. ( ontinued relia | 
upon traditional forms of health care in many societies. I xamples of succes 


I 


Au? 
incorporation of traditional practices into evolving health care systems WI 
I I ig пеат | 


emphasized 
115 Global Delivery of Health Services (3) 


Г 
Introduction to health systems and the basic concepts of health systems 


ministration, financing, and health care reform, using examples from advan 
middle-income, and poor countries 
160 Introduction to Environmental-Occupational Health Sciences (2 3) 
Introduction to principles of environmental and occupational health 
including principles of inorganic and organic chem istrv 
180 Topics in Public Health (1 to 3 î 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated tor credit F 
vided the topic differs 
190 Introduction to Public Health and Health Services (3 
Introduction to aspects of public health and health services, inch 
services administration and policy, maternal and child health environ? 
health, and health promotion-disease prevention 
191 Biological Basis of Public Health (3) H 
Basic science principles of anatomy, physiology, and pathophy siology and” 
applications to public health р 
192 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (3) 
Introduction to the clinical science basis of preventive medi 
nutrition, infectious diseases, immunology snd human gr wth ane 
ment. Overview of the goals and methods nsed for disease prevention 
193 = tm саен ation and Health Promotion 3) н d 
an pts of health education and the role of the healt S... 
in various settings. Foundations of health promotion and comm 
concepts to the public, with a focus on strategies for developing health I" 
for specific populations 
194 сосна Education and Health Promotion j 
act as resource persons in health education 
developing health interventions in community settings and providing jig 
to other health professionals, marketing health initiatives and coe 


scien? 


pb) 
iding bf 


" 
he Pf? у 


g 
T 
health education services in a variety of settings. The role of health @ 


in addressing health disparities among specific vulnerable groups 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES ^ 


lescribed brie fly unde 


concentration in diagnostic medical sono raphy 


Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bulletin. Co 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


mplete information is 8V 


mode 


nv 
shold and ¢ mmunil| 
and domestic anr 


, inter 


RELIGION 231 
RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nast 

tofessors H ү Yeide, Ir.. D.D Wallace, Jr \.Ј. Hiltebeitel 
associate Professors Р.В Duff (Chair), R.]. Eisen 

Assistant Professor V.K. 1 


Bac helor of Arts 


rubshurow 


with a major in religior he following requirements m ist be fulfilled 


1 The genera] requirements stated under Columbian College I Arts and Science 
é Terequisite courses—Rel 1 
md quired courses in the major—30 credit hour cluding at ‘ и 11 h vis tupper 
* COUrses l'welve of these hours must be hosen fror he following religious 
ii we Christianity, Hind lism, Is] m anc | а aisn s. 1 r р! = 1 - bre 
Pproved as substitutions for 1ivanced-level 11 і р! 1 ICI 
*l 101 and at least one course « ich in Hebrew Scriptures and її New Testament 
Unive! Honors are aw ded to students who meet the re juirements stated under 
ersity Regulations and who complet in honors the by enr I Ке! 191 
вай Commended that students include the study of f reign language | thei эр 
student, Program including a шаре rucial to one of the re „2 г? — d 
* expecting to enter sraduate school are urged to study French or ( 11 
lea Tw in religion Require d I 18 crei I м м ‘ ( : at 
tion , USt be upper-level courses lhe minor program w be developed in cons — 
with the departmental advisor Rel 101 is strongly recomn led f pat 
8 Students 
f cud Permission a limited number t graduate 05866 11 AM te] т “de 1 rice 
listing ward an undergraduate degree, See the Graduate Proorams Bulle І Irs 
1 Introduc tion to World Religions: West (3 Staff 
*Xamination of the religions of the ancient Me literranean and the maior 
religions of the West Religious foun S he devel 
“pment of Judaism, Christianity, and Islan | front: s with se 
y tization and political uphe ival in the modern world Fall and spring 
* introduc tion to World Religions: East (3 Stall 
*Xamination of the major religions of the East and « mparison with religions in 
the West Approaches to the cross-cu al st I religion. Hinduism, Bud 
dhism and the religions of Tibet, China, and ipan are studied with respect to 
9 bini itor and their encounter with modernity Fall and spring Ro 
The li ebrew Sx riptures (3 1 


Iterature. historv, and 


t reiigious thought represented by the Hebrew Scrip- 
Jes (Old Testament) Continuities and contrasts betwee Israe the ancient 
"е $ | Й 1 - r 
t di East are considered through studv of the w rid view ral and literary 
" t i 1 
| a Ilon, main religious ideas ind chief figures and movements of the iblical 
Ileraturo T 
10 ible: x Vall and spri 
: New Testament (3 Duff 


1 history of earliest ( hristianity in the setting of the religious 


me reco-Roman world and deve nents within Judaism. The 
te chin’ of the earliest ( hristian proclamation about the significance of the life 
"ac th 
fo ung, and death of lesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the 
Ormation 

101 


and expansion of the ( hristian movement Fall and sprir 


eories j : py, ЖС 
y ries in the Study of Religion (3 Yeide 


em ) ; £ 
diffa taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analysis of 
dise ussi Ways in which religious | henomena can be a ngs and 
of а n of some of th« epoch-making books in th« leve pment of the study 
103 Bip SiOn. (Fall) 
Crit cal Issues (3 uff 
10% 
10 а examination o selected biblical tonic ar ts 
° Jesus (3) "Чоп of a select iblical topi x L2 
‘Om i 1 
unc tensive study of the ife and teachings of Jesus with criti al attention t 
105 es Quest ( bad . 
9 aul | for the historical Jesus a 
Dul 
acko 
tions afpa dS of early ( hristianity, first-century г gious and soci di 
E" d FI Pay) 
Presa Cling the Spread of Christianity, the lif і journeys Pa I 


ati 
an of the ( hristian faith 


ee ere ee ee 


ЕТЕ 


n en aa O con 


a E GS CE LE SIE ciate eee Oe 


RELIGION 


Eis 

106 Judaism (3) | rid 

^ survey of Jewish thought and practice trom the biblical to the modern po 

introduction to the Hebrew Bible, rabbinic Judaism, Jewis h philosophy ө 
mysticism Judaism in the modern period; an examination f the see 

tn REY r fostivals (Fa | 

in Judaism, including Sabbath dietary laws, and major festiva pis 


107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature (3] 
An examination of the thought and literature of rabbini 
tive period 100—500 CE, through a close reading of primary 
the development of earlv rabbinic law and theology is expl 
l'almud, and Midrash " 

111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hilte " 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance ШЕ 
ature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative tradition Greek | 
and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner Beckett. gl 


n its fort? | 


um : 
ж” 
texts in translati! 


red in the Mishi 


112 Jewish Mysticism (3) pr 
A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticism the oci 
schools of Merkavah mysticism, medieval German pietism, and AE 
Abulafia; the theosophic mysticism of medieval French and Spa ish Kab’ 
Lurianic Kabbalah, and modern Hasidism; examination of major conc өр | 
as God, man, Israel, Torah, and redemption, as understood by these 8‹ noe 

113 Second Temple/Hellenic Judaism (3) " 
Historv of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jer fl 
in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, ы 
of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context ol c 
and Western political currents. Use of primary sources, еѕре‹ ially the 
Josephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings ps 

115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3) pi 

An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking from the close of the mi 
period to the end of the Middle Ages through an an of four major P oil 
phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and Gersonide Topic "Jl 
the nature of God, creation, divine providence, prophecy, and the ! ation 


the biblical commandments | n 
116 Modern Jewish Thought (3) 

Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning 

of their political eman« ipation. Responses to beginnings of modernit 

Jews in Europe, America, and Israel yé 
20 Religious Wage Peace (3) 


ig in рой, 
D 19 


Resources іп various world religions that contribute to peacemaki! »" 
personal and political settings. Ways in which the religions have $F 
and/or tolerated violence y 


121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) | 
jon» 


reli 


Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world relig 


ies anc 


as stimulus and barrier to moral change: n 


rn moral iss 
ethics ۴ 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 
Nature and principles of Christian life as develoy 


co” 

ved by the ( hristian ig 
sti ug 

nity; problems of personal conduct; application to various so ial ins g 


123 Issues in Jewish Ethics (3) 


Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues imong Jewish Ü 

in the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform denominations; issues in 

feminism, attitudes towards non-Jews, social action. the ethics о! үй Vv" 
134 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature (3) ise 


18 
Theological and literary reactions of Jewish thinkers to the HolocauU? 


sis on evaluating contemporary responses to the Holocaust in light 9 i 
toward suffering in the classi il Jewish tradition: reading include F% 
Rubinstein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld Ww, 
143 Christianity in the Ancient World (3 ii 
Rise and development of Christianitv in rel n to the culture p we 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco Roma А 
A.D. 500 w, 
144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) ip 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics saints: f 


philosophers 


145 


146 


156 


159 


160 


161 


163 


164 I 


165 


y 


181 y 


190 


RELIGION 233 
Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Wallace 
l'ransformation of the Western understanding of human ide ntity and destinv 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason 
Christianity in the Modern World (3 Wallace 
Changes in Chr stian life and thought since 1700, as seen in th« V, literature 
political life, and religious institution 
Religion, Myth, and Magic (3 Staff 
Same as Anth 155 
The Goddess in India and Bevond (3 Hiltebeitel 
lhe goddess traditions f Hinduism, witl me attention to goddess traditions 
in the ancient Near East and the Mediterranean. ( Sanskritic, Tantric, 
and popular expressions of H 1 1 \ Comparative studies and 
the issues of diffu ion and letype 
Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3 Hiltebeitel 
Indian speculative and mystical traditior ite Ve pani 115, Bhagavad 
Gita Buddhi t, and Hindu sote te 
Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Study of continuity and change in Hir Iuism, with emphasis on historical devel 
opment and the consolidatir features of the religior Attention to relations 
between assical and popular living forms 
Mythologies of India (3 Hiltebeitel 
The lore of Indiar Vedic, Purar hero pics ind holy men 
(Hindu Buddhist, Jain, Tantri ties with Indian art te t, cosmology, and 


Spiritual ideal 


Buddhism (3 Hiltebe 


Origin development, and contemporary status of Buddhist lif ind ti 

its impact on Asia | 

Islam (3 i 

Origin development ind yntemporar\ tatus ГІ І f, nd thought 

its impact on the Near East 

Islamic Religion and Art a 

NVestigation of maior f rms of Islan irt, such а 1 hy, architecture, and 

Urban design Quranic chanting, poetry, and n reiation to the рив 

of Islamic revelation. Same as AH 119 

Islamic Philosophy and Theology me 
! major schools of I: amic philosophy and the nsidered in both a 

Morphological] and historical manner. The relat between revelation and 

reason determination and free D nd divine and human kr zm > 

az the relation among science, philosophy, and religion. The develi pment of 

5 1008 schools of thought, from the clas 1 lod to the present 

Sufism (Islamic Mystic ism) (3 ча 
1е foundation of Sufism in the at Subs velop 

ment, and its Significance within nes and practices 

of Sufism history of the Sufi orders: Sufi literature part ibic and 

role in. e influence of S ifism upon s il and political lif ts state and 

R 1e contemporary world both Islamic ai 


ligion in the United States (3 Wallace 


Blous groups and institutions in relat n to American culture 
deve 
velopment of relig; us thought, and analvsis of the cant 
scene i h ht, and ar | I 
Americ 
Rj ican Judaism 3) Staff 
, 
мур ous thought and institutions with emphasis on conten porarv Judaism 
th = and ritual life f American Jews. i1 ling responses to Israel liaspora, 
lolocaus, family and communitv dı 
Omen in Ww "My anc nmunity dynar 
istor in Western Religion (3 Staff 
) | 
ш] EL theological, and ethi il investigation of the image and role of women 
T ‘Caism and ( hristi ty; spec siderat th rience, 
) So nsi , 
"aa Xua] qualific ations for religious office use of male ale ges and 
ele өз and cont mporary issues. Same as WStu 181 
ie Topics (3) Staff 
ical o 
r al examination of religi us phenomena rendered timely by current events 
Specia] t religious phenon nd | | І 
ере resources. Topic announced in the Sche lule of Classes. May be 
ated for cred 


It provided the t pic differ: 
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234 ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in religion: 


(Fall and spring) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors 1. Azar (Chair), J.F. Thibault, С. 1 udlow 

Associate Professors С.Р. Huvé, Y. Captain, J.A. Quiroga, І.К. Vergara 1.7. Hampton 
Assistant Professors E. Echeverria, C. Britt 

Instructors M. Ferretti, A. Moron-Pastor, A. Serrano-Ripoll | 


T 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in French language and literature, Spanish language" 


i " Alle) 
literature, or Spanish-American literature—The following requirements must be (ШШ 
е as. | 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 5x іепсёў 


2 Prerequisite courses Fren opan 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 30, or eq iivalent T 
3. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or Span 99 
TTE. к k % 

and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100-level courses, of which at least 99" 
jd Thef] 


must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) is require М 
р? 


dent is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and de 
passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year 


" 
Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures—Required: 9 credit hoa 
sen from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hours selected ^. 


g at least 6 € redit” 


among French or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, incl 
of 100-level courses 


(Ij 


Minor in Italian language and literature—Required: 21 credit hours « nsisting 9 
10, 30, 53, 54, 120, 131 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced standi 
gun in high school must take ûf 
ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 8% 


who wishes to continue in college the language be 


is made to the appropriate course 


FRENCH | 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all « ourses ЙИ" 
from Fren 8 and above f 


0 


1 Basic French I (4) 


r 
ү 0s 
First-semester French. Pronunciation сотр 


conversation, reading, 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer y 
2 Basic French II (4) "Li 
E no", 
Second-semester French. I mphasis on communication, « omposition fe f 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, SP 
summer) y 


) Intermediate French (3) po” 
Third-semester language study. ( omplete review of gramma! Emp Gi 
vocabulary acquisition, reading, and comvosition Prerequisite гей? 
alent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and sı 

4 Language and Culture (3) 
Fourth-semester language study 


ў 


f 

^ » of 4 
History, geography, and culture ^ qf 
with emphasis on conversation and « omposition. Prerequisite Етер * 


alent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer й, 
. i ^ „ёт. Ned ч " ! 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Hu oot 
| ^ ”او‎ „ў 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video dot umentil g 


: asi* " а 
temporary society, institutions evervdav life. current events Emp 3 y 


presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 4 

м $F Í | | y 
fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer ر‎ 

d . : 1 Am Г 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3 Ни“ p^ 
Ul 


meste d 05ر‎ д 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing dailv and weekly newspal UP 


azines. Emphasis on writing skills Special atte to nationa 


ntion 
ntion ( 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of France and the Fram op s^ 
) » M 1 "3 - А T 3 
Prerequisite: Fren 8 or 9. 1 iboratorv fee. $50 Fall, spring. anc 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 235 
20 French Pronunciation (3) Huvé 
The sounds of French Oral readings presentations, recitation. Poetry, scenes 
from plays Emphasis on phonetics and diction with attentic to accent, 
rhythm, and intonation Prerequisite: Fren 10. Laboratory fee, $50 Spring) 
30 General Readings in French Literature (3 Thibault, Smith, and Staff 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to tec! ıiques of textual 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stvlist lifficulties in textual analvsis 
Prerequisite Fren 10 Fall and spr 
49 French for Graduate Students (0 Staff 
For ;raduate students preparing for readi xaminat NO academic credit 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit he 11 Fall, spr ınd summer) 
3 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages Ludlow 
Through the 17th Century (3 
ecture and discussion in French. Deve ipment oi genre and movements 
Selec ted readin I these periods plu T je reading of nplete texts of 
.. PICs, essays, novels 1 plays. Prerequisite: Fre t ent (Fall) 
4 History of French Literature from the 18th Thibault 
Through the 20th Century (3 
*cture and discussion in Fren Philosopl ind lite vm nts of the 
modern period. Selected readings across the рє 1 plus the reading of com- 
plete texts of nox нз and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 3¢ ] ient (Spring) 
90 Textual Analysis (3) hibault and Staff 
Methodology and vox v of riticism. Application of var 
Ciples of textual inalvsis and criti roaches t iture. Prerequis 
30 or equivalent (Sprin 
108 Advanced F rench Grammar and Style hil t and Staff 
Composition drills, dictations. Translations int ench. Study of vocabulary 
109 СА syntax with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prers te en 10 Fall) 
^ntemporary France (3 Huvé and Staff 
Emphasis on advanced oral work Discussit f Frenct ture 1 civilization, 
based on contemporary writings and video d ments. Prere site: Fren 10 
110 paboratory fee. $50 Fall 
"usiness and Commercial French Huvé 
Struc ture and language of Fre nch economic institutions. Discussion of legal, 


fi 
nancial, and administrative d 


ocuments. Oral and written reports Preparation 
vor the certifi ate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce Prerequisite Fren 10 
120 Spring) 
<0 Studies in Medieval French Literature (3 Staff 
®adings and analysis of the major literary texts from the 1 th through 15th cen- 
turies Chansons de geste, courtly fat IX, Grama, lyr and didactic 
121 Poetry А 
1 French Literature of the Renaissance Staff 
16th lopment ind maturation of humanistic ideals ce during the 
122 Th *ntury. Rabelais Montaigne, and La Pléiade 
Dram” Of Classic ism (3 3 Ludlow 
of majo. Par Ag criticism poetry, and fict f the 17th century. Study 
ansenis social, political, and rel jus movements " cit Baroque, 
123° ед хп, rationalism 
Study - 9f Enlightenment (3) 
century They novelists, dramatists, philosophes 
Roussos, 16 influence of the works of Montesaui« 
124 19th. ent Buropean and American thought of the { 
Study of the! French Literature (3 
ve *YMbolis; “© major literary movements of the 19th cen 
125 | dies i и; Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, novels, and dramas 
' es in 20th-Ce 


ntury French Literature (3 
rary 


I hibauit 


"xis movements of the 20th century: avant-garde surrealism, 
13( tentialism no ; théatz 
) ench tou vea and nouve é ” 
f 1 n vetry (3 Thibault 
An ex 1 à Моаи 
Sis of ıı Nation of the creati n and ev ition of poetic genres. Textual analv- 
131 Mes каг French poets 
ütives in p 
Study "ves in Frenc h (3) Ludlow 
OT the . 
Present 16 various traditions in the novel, from its medieval ori tins to the 
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Ludlow and staf 


32 French Classical Dramatic Tradition (3) е 
meer ims al forms, classic tragedy and comedy 


Study of major dramatic genre. Mediev 
Romantic drama and melodrama; fin de siécle; contemporary theatre 
133-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3-3) 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
197 Independent Study (arr.) 
Admission by permission of department chair and instructo: 


Stall 


Stall 
May be repeat 
for credit 
199-200 Proseminar (3—3) 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination 
ences, group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts | 
i g0 
the social sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism theory, 
А on 
methods. Fren 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of FF 


Thibault and su 
Соп | 
ax 


literature; periods authors genres, topics Academic vear) 


ITALIAN 


1 Basic Italian I (4) Ferretti ant itio 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, compos! 


1 su 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer 


2 Basic Italian II (4) 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communication, composition, » 
(Fall, spring 


ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 
summer) 

3 Intermediate Italian (3) 
Third-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. Emphas 


d 
Ferretti and S4 
al 


Р 1 yoo 
is OI y? 


a 
lary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 2 ог едш“ 


Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) / 
and $ 


4 Language and Culture (3) n 
ture of Italy 


Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and ct val 
qui 


emphasis on conversation and « omposition. Prerequisite: Ital 3 or € 
Laboratorv fee, $50 (Spring) cu 


- sap d? 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Ferrell Polo 
jont , 


. : : a is OP 4 
temporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphas bor? 
e 4 


presentation, stressing communicative skills 
fee, $50 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Ferre 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing da 


Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentat 


magazines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attenti 
ternational issues as seen from the perspective f Italy Prerequisi! 
Laboratory fee, $50 

30 General Readings in Italian Literature (3 
Readings in prose poetry and drama. Introduction to techniques y 


ano" 
n to T na 1$ 
n to natit в: Ie 


— 
а ч 


criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textua 
Prerequisite Ital 10 (Fall) i” 
53 History of Italian Literature from the Middle Ages Ferretti е 
| Through the 17th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Italian Development of 


Selected readings across these periods plus reading of « 
D essays, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equival 
ea 54 History of Italian Literature from the 18th 
Through the 20th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Italian Philosophical and literary ! m Lé 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading сй 
valent fe. 


è 


? 
i? 
novere? ў 


plete texts of novels and drama Prerequisite: Ital 10 or e 
120 Studies in Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature (3 


| Works by Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio. Еп phasis on strut ture, rhe 
1 tures, and problems of narrative organization. Specif attention to 
and ideological aspects of the works as well as to cultural influence 49 
131 The Italian Novel (3) Ferretti 


and the 7 


ot 
sts of the 19th ac 


lations of € 


f tho re 
( he rei 


пап novel 
turies: Manzoni, Verga, Bassani, Calvino. Stud 


its soc ial and cultural context and to the novel as a genre 


A reading of the most important Ital 


197 |; dependent Study (arı 


Admission by 


for credit 
PORTUGUESE 
| Basic Portuguese I (4 
First semester Portuguese. Pronur iati 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall 
2 Basic Portuguese II (4 
Second 


emester Portuguese, Empha 
readi ng Prerequisite Port 1 equi ' Laborat 
! Intermediate Portuguese 
Third semester Portuguese. Complete review of 
ulary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prereq 
Laboratory lee, $50 | 
4 Language and Culture (3 
Fourth semester language study. History, geog Ji 
and Brazil. Emphasis on cor ersation and iposit 
equivalent, | abor могу fee, $50 Spring 
9 Contemporary Institutions 
Fifth seme In lave study ist 1 ve tte 
contempo ігу society titutior everyday iik 
oral presentatior tre | tive sk i 
tory fee, $50 
PANISH 
[ 
етеп] Prerequisite: Span 4 оге juivaient is prer 
Pan 8 and above 
1 Basic Spanish I (4 
"IISt-Semestor opanish. Pronunciation nversat 
, gramm; ir. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, sj 5 
asic Spanish II (4 
econd-se mester S Emp! 
reading Prerequi Spar | : епі і 
3 Inter’ and summer 
*rmediate Spanish (3) 
llrd-sem, ester Spanish. ( te review of gra і 
quisition reading and с tin Prere te: Sr 
Oratory fee $50 Fall є me * 
"Anguage and Culture (3 
oT h-semestor language study. History, ge і 
А. вів on conversation апа mposition. Prere sit 
9 Come? lee, $50 Fall, spring, and s imme 
wn Institutions (3 
contemporana | ro testi as die: 
Oral nr. ary society institutions, everyday lifi t 
tory pente ‘on, stressing communicative skills. Ргег 
10 Press Co 0 (F all, spring, and summer 
Sixthsan uni ation, and Politics (3 
azineg Emphe nay utilizing dall inr 
tional issues 8815 On writing skills. Special attention t 
an "Че: c» 28 Seen from th perspective of 5j : 
30 Genera) "o ы 9 Laboratory fee, $50 : 
eadings in prot in Spanish Literature (3 т, 
es эре ^ em | - "s y ==: онан ой. 


a for ee Students (0 
l DL student 

“Шоп is Charo, ^ | п 

“ged at t 


permission Of department chair and ins 


Staff 
tion 
5 H 
sitio | 
1 і 
Spr 
і 
stall 
phas ocab 
' ' 
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1 
Staff 
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Dess 
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53 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages pton and sw 
Through the Siglo de Oro (3) i E — 
Lecture and discussion in 5panish Development 'enre an = Гер 

Selec ted readings across the period plus the 111 t com e texts t 
essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: span equ i d su 

54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th {ат al 
Through the 20th Century (3) | ел 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophi 1а literary v ' ^ А 
the modern period Selected re dings acro l€ riod piu je rea nB prif 
plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent Quir 

55 History of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain 
Conquest Through Romantic ism (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that 
focuses on major trends and issues Prerequisite Span 30 
56 History of Spanish-American Literature from 
Modernism to the Present (3) 
A survey course that covers all genres and fo 
Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent Spring 
80 Madrid Study Center: Language and Culture (3 
Offered through the Madrid Program. May be repeated for credi E4 
90 Textual Analysis (3 Vergara ant sf 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism Application of f various f 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approaches ; literature Prereq 
Span 30 or equivalent (Spring 
108 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3 
Composition, drills, dictations 


and syntax, with emphasis on s 


stc device 


109 Contemporary Spain and Latin Ame rica (3 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discus 
tion, based on сайма 


‹ n 
101 


and vi 
$50. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall and 
110 Business and Commercial Spanish (3 Echeverr® title 
Structure and language of Latin Amer ins sw 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents. Oral ans 
reports. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Spring 
120 Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3 h the 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th throug 
century. Attention paid to linguistic a pects of Old Spanish 
121 Studies in Golden Age Literature (3 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17tl 
etry and the "Invention" of subiectivi Prose fiction and the strut 
Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public ie, r 
ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press the status jg ر‎ 
and the new culture of the book. The post)modernity of Golden Age y 
122-23 Cervantes' Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3 


The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary adig 
structed and deconstruc ted. The oan 
Literature and life 
124 18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3 
Readings in major 18th- and 19tl 
realism, naturalism 
125 Contemporary Spanish Literature 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th cen 
novel after the Spanish Civil War 
130 Poetry of ^ "- Latin Amari a 
Major classical nd modern poet 
major Spanish works 
131 Narratives of the Hispanic World (3) 
Emphasis on the novel and short story 
32 Theatre and the Hispanic Experience 
Study of major dramatic traditions in 
the commedia 


ican and Spani sh economic 


structure of narrative and ‘the qué 


century te 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 239 


133-; ! Special Topics іп Spanish and Spanish-American Literature (3—3 Staff 

May be r« peated for credit provided th« topic differs 

140 Latin American Women Writers (3 Vergara 
Works of well-established women writer such as Sor Juana Ines de a Cruz 
Gabriella Mistra ind Luisa Valenzuela) and those of more recent writers (such 
às Elena Poniatowska Diamela Eltit, A Lvd Vega, ( tina Peri-Rossi, and 
Laura I vel) are discussed in relat hip to fer st principles of criticism 

145 Modern Spanish- American Poe try (3 Quiroga 
Poetry ifter Moder m: th« is met patterns that chara e work 
of authors ich as Agustini, Mistral. H f \ iurrutia, Vallejo, Bor 2es 
Neruda Parra, Carder i, Guillén, Le 

146 Spanish-American Short Fiction (3 Captain, Vergara 
Analy of short storie nd short novels by writs s Quiroga, Rulfo, 
Fuentes Cortázar pata (211% 
7 Spanish- American рген | Quiroga, Captain 
Origin and devel pment of writ Spanish Ame 1 and its relatic nship to 
the cr ition of national or nat list discourse. Read inciude excerpts 
Concern the New World and it habitants, t t І аерепаепсе 
‘Cultural and ecor ind the d rse f t very. The focus is 
On the 19th cer iry and the essay 

148 New aaay in Spanish America Captain, Vergara 


А: study ot experi mentai fictior Spanish Ame vil і n the litera- 
ture of the mid-1960s th igh the 197( t | і succi rs to the 
New narrativ 
149 Spanish. 4 an Colonial Literature Juiroga, Captain 
“Cus on the literature written before independe e, wit si 
5o «Panish Medieval ind Renaissance te 
°0 Spanish. American Romanticism and Modernism Q a, Vergara 
ВУ writers and trends that characterize Rx inticis: і Modernism. Read- 
ngs include works from the period of the Frencl American Revolutions 
180 e" rcu 000, Heredia, Da - : ү 
Offe = m4 Center: Advanced Language, ( ulture, , and Literature 
197 Inde rough the Madrid Progran I vary. May be repeated for credit 
Pendent Study (arr Staff 
“Mission by рег sic f depa } rM be repeated 
99.5 for credit 


7 
Nequired of al 


iil majo preparati« { ‹ [ X ation. Conter 
ence 1 
the Sup discussion, practicum: literature in relation to th ther arts and 
le 
: Social sciences. Span 199: tex ticis heory, and 
lethods Span 200: t! Р f lite S his f Spanish 
iterat . 

"turc period TIT í ! 


ipli 
100] of } plinary ~Ourse is offered under the nt auspices of the departments in 
Dgineering and App is a 
1 Engi à 
n i , 
ıt ering Orientation 2 Mavriplis, Feldman 
l'oduction t v І 
) Careers n ¢ іпеегіп | npute sciences niversity 


l'éSOurco 8, 


and computer Kill deve ment. Emphasizes teamwork skills by 


| 
| 


د جیا 


240 SOCIOLOGY 


700 SERIES 
The 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on the ( utting ей 
of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focu 1 interdisciplinary ОГ 
current issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses change each semester, students show 
consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the parti {рай 
departments; course descriptions appear in a speci designated section of the Sx hed? 
Courses numbered 701 are in general studies 1 courses are interdep irtmental, b 
courses are interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors a 
are listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program 
coordinated by the Director of Summer, Special, and International Progran 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 


See German and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Professors P.H.M. Lengermann (Research), R.A. Wallace, W.J. Chambliss, J.1 rrop* 
Austin (Research), S.A. Tuch, К. Weitzer, R.J. Cottrol, G.D. Squires ) 

Associate Professors H. Nashman, C. Deitch 

Assistant Professors S.R. Friedman, C.E. Kubrin 

Instructor R. Samuel 

Adjunct Professor J.M. Billson 

Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Zamoff, R. Whitaker ۴ 

Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey, P.A. Konwerski. M Mashaye 


| 
f 
University Professor A. Etzioni 


Committee on Criminal Justice 


R. Weitzer (Chair), K.E. Newcomer, W.F. Rowe, L. Sigelman. A.M. Yez 
7 } | j A f jr 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology—The follow ng requirements must be full 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S jen 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 jn 
í 
3. Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 102, 103. 104. 197. and five ditio é 


y 7 0 > I an Л 
level sociology courses including at least one course chosen from the 160s grouP a 


course chosen from the 170s group. Soc 101, 102, 103 referably Ù 


ind 104 should ү 
by the junior year 


at 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justi The f A sements P^ 
fulfilled | ne joe 54 

1 The general requirements stated under ( imbian ( e of Art ind Scie? 

2 Prerequisite course Soc 1 : 

3. Required courses in related areas—PAd following cou 
quences: ForS 103-4, Econ 11 and 167, PSc 2 rd 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 3 15. 192, and O 
chosen from Soc 135, 167, 178, 184 189, and P« 1 102 hould! ' 
by the junior year cal. y 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in human service The fallowine requiremel Е 
fulfilled y at y *a 

1. The general requirements stated under ( ian ( eve of AI nd scie 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 Le а А ", 

3 Required courses in related areas—Phil 135 an Toni rse chosen from e” 
41, 42, 120; 15 credit hours of 100-level courses м rS how fi t study, a 
by the major advisor vade er "Li 

4. Required courses in the major—HmsSr 1 32.171 176 18 195; 50 10° 
112 й 

Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal T nd Master of Ph 
ministration—Interested students should contact their advisor about this comb уў 
gree program. Application to the gr the n 22 38 ‚ after 


aduate portion of 10 Dro m is made 


x GY 241 


Semester (at ‹ ompletion of 75 credit hours. 45 


ü B'àde-poini 
combined de "Te 
the Bac helor of 

followin, 


j п ' taker PT tho f t ear: PAd 
À 8 required ourse n pub апи 1 " 
401, 


have been completed at GW with 


fins t} 
\ t its must be а гаа 
IVerage o 1.5 student nu 


r , ted, with the 
tice al í ‹ t 1, V n th 
Arts in the field of crin 1 18 у 


A d 2 0f 0 08 <UY, pius three 
202, 203, and 204 Duri he fifth year, РАД: 4 

courses in ор, of 
Pleted See the ^ 
lana 


Special Honors—In 
Зу Regu) 


Justice 


Master ( 
Bement in the Graduate Pri rams B | 


ation 1 і 1 : з of їп 
^ Or human ervices must untair 71 

m Major 
complete 


{ ГЕ. , é 1 1 
r с | rHmS } í 1 
must be registered ` 19 | 


a Senior honors t} 
Minor іп $ 
Or 103 or 


М 
С 192 and 197 


IN nd 101 
{ ew К | па 1 

A " { hy 1 7 

OCIOlIO imi ium oi 


104, plus 9 hours of electives 


advisor 
Or in Leon) issistant D , { 
tic ера] Assistant Program, offer ith ° 3 т 
апд approved by the American Bar As "v j 
Courses that 


А c ta ' ^» ) 
Br apply to the degree are des ited SocL ($ 1 
pa and are lis 


~equired: 1 credit hour nsisting > 


n from SocL 105 106, 107, 108, 109. SocL cou 1 in poen 
the ree until all 15 hours have been mpletec 


In addition to the fix 


Count; Ourses—(CW] \ 202, Legal Research and W 1 ‘ n —— D 
f Loot ad CWLA 240 Law Lal isted in Center for Career Education pu — 
s. Agal Age 


, Staff 
9 Sociology (3 


anding 


social 


t & Fall and spr 
vasi elements of socio persi \ I 


à; Squires, Kubrin 
sin American Society (3 
ton to critica] 


social proble í iner 


ation) in the United States and how they are, and have hi 


and underst юа by the academic and non-ac 


theories and methods of 


ج ب 


дын АЗАА РНР РР age als Sra Es pm oce — n WEIN ратуу, - үч ШЕ 


ee ow ر‎ 


SOCIOLOGY 


3 Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Kubrin мещ 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice. The historical deve lopmen 


“ 40 
criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems The impact 


different forms of criminal justice on society and the individual (Fall) 1 
101 Social Research Methods (3) Kubrin, Friedman, T 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to basic research metho 
in sociology. Topics include research design, sam g, measurement #8] 
analvsis of survey data via computer application Fall "3i 
102 Techniques of Data Analysis (3) Kubrin, Friedman, T4 
Continuation of Soc 101. Examination of a range of topics in the statis) 
analysis of sociological data, with a strong empl s on computer )pplicatid | 
Prerequisite: Soc 101 (Spring) ; 
103 Classical Sociological Theory (3) Samuel walli 
Development of social thought from 1840 to 1940. Major emphasis on Com 
Marx, Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Cooley, and Mead (Fall " 
104 Contemporary Sociological Theory (3) Samuel, wi 
A systematic study of the work of selected social theories of the post World 
II era. Emphasis on Parsons, Merton, Mills, Collins, Habermas Giddens, ЭЙ” 
Homans, Blau, Blumer, Goffman, Berger, Garfinkel (Spring) M 
111 Qualitative Research (3) Chambliss, E 


~ m 
Examination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and techniques of qualit® | 
data collection and analysis. Various research methods are covered, with "| 


к 
emphasis on intensive interviewing, participant observation in field sell 
and focus groups (Spring) Р 

: : ifi 
112 Evaluation Research (3) Br А 


Introduction to the evaluation of public programs designed to address Ut. 
pact of social problems on individuals, households, and larger colle tive g” 
Application of social science theory and research methods to the assess 06 | 
impact benefits and costs of such programs Fall) all 
135 Youth and Delinquency (3) Chambliss, Kubrinm То, 


Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting be! д 
velat? 
culties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's formal syste 


control (Spring) joi 
136 Criminology (3) Chambliss, Tropet: v 

y amt y 

Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and “y 


. 40" 
tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions. Ana 57 


a” 

historical, social, legal, and cultural conditions affecting the nature а 

criminality, and the development of state responses made to it (Spe of 

145 Introduction to Criminal Law (3) Chambliss; uf 
Introduction to the sources and fundamental principles of « riminà 
proc edure using major soc iol git al perspec tives as inte rpretive tools: 

(Spring) i n 

161 Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) pi”, 

Review of sociological approaches to the study of complex organi y 


V > з , 
Selected and comparative emphasis on bureaucratic organization 
government and private sectors (Spring) s 

162 Sociology of the Family (3) 
An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, pre! 
», 9f. 

tionships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old 8 19 

emphasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations M 

163 Sociology of Education (3) ropes mu 
jo ۴ 

institut т? 


15 102 


9 
parit! ї 


Analysis of educational systems from historic 


al-comparative 
micro-sociological perspectives 


Emphasis on educational syste" 


to the religious, cultural, e onomic, and political forces shaping theif © 
the role of formal education in modern society Spring) p 
164 Sociology of Medicine and Health Care (3) ia" 
Sociologic al perspectives on medi ine and health ire. Í m phasis 0099 asf 
nomic, and political processes related to health care, medical 0c ура? 
fessionals, medical organizations, and delivery of health care services els 
165 Sociology of Religion (3) walls jy 
Analvsis of the relationships between religion and societv Topics Pri 


socit!” rf 
contribution of religion to social а ое chasse ИАЛ soci® d! 
ity; the nature of religious experience; religious symbolism the 


gious communities (Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 243 


166 Comparative Family Systems (3) Staff 
An examination of the variety of family patterns that have existed or presently 


exist around the world. The course examines how and why family patterns varv 


and how economic deve opment, revolutions 


change forces affect 


family life (Spring 

167 Sociology of Law ( Chambliss, Tropea 
Law as а social phenomenon and agency f social control opecial emphasis is 
placed on study ot the sources of and challenge s to the legitimacv I law 
(Fall 

168 Economic Sociology (3) l'ropea 
Sociological ipproach to the roeconomic behavior 


Historic al and comparative e literature of sox iology 


and other social sciences. ( uc policy in developing, 

post-communist and advanced market s ieties Spring 

169 Urb, "ш Friedman. S › 
rdan Sociology (3 Friedman, Squires 

Analysis of the í ity from a sociological perspective. Topics include a focus on 


the 


social change and inequality associated with urban growth, neighborhood 


{ 


Сһапре, and suburbar ization; residential segre ne issue Of whether com- 


Munity exists in cities; urban poverty and homelessness. Prerequisite: Soc 1 


170 Class and Inequality (3 Friedman, Tuch 
Analysis of distribution of resources and I t tes for participation, 
education and social mobility. International comparisons: ar alysis of public 

h Policies that affect these d butions Fa 

^3 Socia] Movements (3 Samuel 
Genera] survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads panics, riots, 
Social movements. ete | а study of the genesis, devel pment, 

175 nd» ау ої 80‹ lal mov n ‹ lutior »pring 
'Ociology of Sex and Gender (3 Wallace 

S of women and men from social structural and so ial psychological 

ctives. Analysis of gender inequality in su h areas as the familv, the 
the media, politics, law, religion, and ‹ lucation 

and Control (3 Tropea, Weitzer 


Analysis o 


{the creation of deviance through collective iefinitions and responses 
179 pev’!opment of a perspective on processes. f becoming deviant Spring) 
¢ and Minority Relations (3 Tuch, Weitzer 
Analysis of relationships between dominant rity groups in society; 
(re and range of problems analysis of the ү І of prejudice 
181 g pring) 
a Topics in Sox iology (3 Staff 
ta sis and examination of various processes in society of gener al impor- 
AM lo the field of sox iology, e.g., social conflict, social ial change 
springs hanges each semester; mav be re peated once for Fall and 
184 ioler, 4+ 
х Се and the Family (3 l'ropea, Weitzer 
“OMParative 


approach to power and violence in famil Analysis of 


dey 


family relations. Critical s rvey of explanations of nce and 
т ations. Critical sur І 
189 s, POnses made to it (Fall) 
КААЛА tT... eU. j , 
pecia] Topics in Criminal Justice (3 Staff 


Analy 
~ ysis and examination of various 


tance te processes and pr neral impor- 
rep ) the field of í riminal justice Topi es each ster: тау be 
А eater ч s 
192 Fieldwork” lor credit Fall ind spring 
Deve] tins Criminal Justice (9 Chambliss, Weitzer 
10 7 1 А * 
ings, Pment of experience based perspe tive on criminal justice through read- 


Ser j 
and ninar, and field placement in legi 
crimin 


I ative, policymaking, and juvenile 


lid Braduatio, Б Justice institutions Required of criminal ing 
35 esearch " ield placement required before registration Fall and spring 
hdepend to 3) stali 
ludents "id study and special projects Open niy to selected — 
a Written on ne academic records. Prerequisite: Students must ower 
' dey Nic of their plan of study for the app the mber ої 
who will be dire ting the research 


or credit 


6 credits Fall, spring, and su 


экы? 2 Di gE t rt M o t 


go one E Нр M E EL 


fi Lau rt T o mami 5 я 


LER m RR‏ کیت کدی 
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“rope 

197 Fieldwork in Sociology (6) | 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in sociolo Students spend at шг 
hours a week in ап approved community agency or organization in metro} : 
tan Washington. Field placement in consultation with a faculty 1 rember ^ | 
quired before registration Weekly seminar meetin reports, à ournal, & | 
written paper are required (Fall and sprin | 
HUMAN SERVICES | 
133 Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6 Nash 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. Adm n by permiss® | 
instructor (Fall and spring) р 

152 Issues in Human Services (1 to 6) Nash 
An inquiry into the values and methods of practitioners in the field of ша 
services, linking academic study and field experience. Admission by Ре] 

sion of instructor (Fall and spring) gl 


171 Introduction to Human Development I (3 


bi 
L A41 i T 

Lectures and fieldwork All aspects of development throu h ado cene 
study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in ipproP" | 
setting (Fall) Si 


172 Introduction to Human Development II (3 loj? 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psy holo 


social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles 

kl » age”) 
adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience i ipproprialt | 
setting (Spring) 


176 Program Planning and Development for Service Agencies (3 
Examination of program planning and de 


opment 


human service agencies. Through case studies and on 
students examine and analyze a variety of pr 


assessed and programs planned. Prerequis 


or minor or permission of the instruct 
177 Human Services and Community: 

Empowerment for Social Change (3 nu 

The community as a laboratory for the stud 


thropy aimed toward social change. Throu 


internships, students participate in various aspects of c« 
(Fall) | 
182 Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3 г 
Introduction to organizational theory and program admin tion in x | 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations personnel ‘ud 
gram supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective community of i 
Prerequisite: Status as a human services maior or min« permission 
structor (Spring) ма 
193 Research and Independent Study (агт yell 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member Academic = 
195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3 " / 
Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conduct, $ 
vestigation of an identified problem in hı n services and ‹ отр! 
assessment project. Admission by permission of instructo: (sprit ди 
198 Topics in Human Services (1 to 3) fo |: 
Topics to be announced in the Sch: lule of Classes. May be repeated f Q 
SOCIOLOGY: LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 
101 Substantive Law (4 y : 
Basic legal concepts and the vocabularv and resource materials 9! "s | 
law as they relate to contracts, torts, domestic relations, trusts and ® ТЛ 
erty, the Uniform Commercial Code. b ness associations crimin® & 
evidence 4 
102 Administrative Law (4) T 
A survey of the rule-making and adiudicatorv procedures in govern yf, 
cies through case studv, enabline statut« “ 11 itive histories | oat 
such statutes as the Freedom of Informati: | í tional Bav 


| 
Protection Act, and the Administrative 


103 Civi] Procedure (3 


y t investig 
The legal assistant's role in the litigation process. Fact inv 


Pleadings disc overy, Summary, and ¢ ontro! Mf dox — xend 
zation. Structure and jurisdiction of federal and state c ur 
Rules 
Legal Ethics (1) ы а 
The Americ in Bar Association Code of Professional Responsibili n 


104 


| | rivate law firm rporation 
üssistant's responsibilities and conduct in th« private law f | 1 
Bovernment, and other legal settings 
105 Corporate and Business Organization Law (3 rati i | 

) гро structure; publi riva é 
Conceptual and practical aspects of ci rpor ate P " “a diag en 

| n t аш 1 i ш 
other business formati: ns, including limite 1 


legal assistant in organizing, іт orporating 


ind dissolv ing 


the corporate entity 


| 
106 Criminal Law (3) aee \ nviction. District 
‘he Safeguards of crimina procedure, from arres Pr | | m nt Supreme 
. D r rimis rocedure en Iprei 
of Columbia ‹ ises, the Federal Rules of Criminal Pr | | ate 
Court and District of ( olumbia case law on ppre А Р 
Ments, and related area of criminal procedure 
107 Health Law (3) “i Mad А ite insurers 
The major issues of financing health care: Medicare, M 
and uninsured. ( )verview of cost issue impact and res 
1 . 
08 International Law (3 MS . " amet 
10 Structure of international le gal systems. | Ul 3 А i : tele | 
" lomest Iw, Overview I inter 
ments, The impact of international law vs. dome | 
1 national law in today’s lega ironment 
09 т, 
)9 l'elecommunication Law (3 M nca m histr | 
)verview of structure and regulation and legal relatio: p и таер | 
Sroups Broad ast regulations ible television — PER г | 
Чопа] апа пем technology | 
ANISH | 
е Ro 
mance Languages and Literatures 
PEC 
CIAL, EDUCATI( JN 
вас ` 
һег Preparation and Special Education. 
PRR. 
CH AND HEARING 
"tof 
fess 
оар С Linebaugh 
“ е ^, } "ГЕ; 
іар p О/ЗВог5 M.D.M. Brewer, J.R Regnell, G.M. Schulz (СІ 
"stant р -J9SS0rs L, Bland-St, wart, L.R. Goldberg 
А "Ofessoriq) Lec turers M.E. Moodv. ( L. Person, N.S. Rich rds | 
Aheloy he following require 
nt nus 
ege s and Sciences 
ted fr elated areas as ap- 
( 4,108 9, 130, 131 
» SpHr 71. 101 
te $; 102, 104 
Mit е lissi rtment may be taker 
Сес ttowa OM, à limited number f graduate courses in the depa ment may b " 
Ags ard an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Pr grams Bulle 1 И 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Í 
i 


t Lam E on 
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STATISTICS 


11 Voice and Diction (3) Керпе ша 
Development ої naturalness, correctness, and clarity in ‹ onversation ‘ll 
the study of phonetics, rate volume, pitch, and quality in ргерагаш 
performance Laboratory fee $10. @ all, spring, and summer мӣ 

71 Foundations of Human Communication (3 vw 
An introduction to the fundamental princ iples of the biology of spee h, e 


0 
i > ; еі? 
and language, language structure ind use, and human communicativ 


rt ye 
action. Practice in the identification of specific verbal and nonverbal asf 


{ 1 no 
communication behavior (Fall and spring) си 
Aet 


72 Multicultural Issues in Human Communication (3) i 
с 1 16 0 

Consideration of the influences of culture and bilingualism on language " 
imental and € 


action; exper 


opment and use and on communicative "^ 
graphic methods for studying language and communication in à mu 
society (Fall) pe 

101 Hearing Science (3) 4 
Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism; basi асой ЫШ 
psychoacoustics. Theories of hearing and frequency and intensity peret) 
Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3 gil 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech hearing, 8 


9# 


; . cal СОП” 
guage. Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomict 


of language processing; neurolinguistics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spr 
103 Speech Science (3) T" 

Functions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orofacial structures in norma", 

produc tion; physiologic al and acoustic phonetics. Laboratory tee $20. 


> ri^ 
104 Speech and Language Disorders (3) W " 

« SC 
Survey of the nature and causes of developmental and ac quired € 

\ 

speech and language. Emphasis on prevention and effective comm 


with persons having a speech-language impairment Fall) pr 
108 Introduction to Audiology (3) ish 
Survey of the field of audiology, including the measurement ol he 
nature and causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and һа, 


rehabilitation of the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101 Laborê' 
$20 (Spring) 
119 Analysis and Modification of Communication Disorders (3 " 
Assessment of speaker listener behavior acoustic, behav ioral , 
properties of speaker intelligibility and credibility; observation алё; ^ 
modification of speech and language ‹ omprehension and expression: 
site SpHr 71 or 104. Laboratory fee, $20 
130 Phonetics and Phonological Development (3 
Detailed study of English phonetics and phonology 


(Spring 


ji^ 
prespeech VOC ali 


і yu 


: ^ eve 
phonological development; multicultural issues in phonologit ald fe 


intensive practice in phonetic transcription. Laboratory tee $25 sf 
131 Language Acquisition and Development (3 ТИТА 
Theories of language acquisition; development of language from ( 


01% 
ntics, syntax шогр ft 
^ Laborato" 


velopment 


adolescence; emphasis on development of s« 
pragmatics; multicultural issues in language d« 
(Spring) 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 

Independent research and spec ial projects Before students are 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the ۴ 
and obtain approval of the staff membe "ect the studi 
department chair 


> реб f 
pl ү! f 
n 


who will dire 


TW 


STATISTICS 


Professors H.W. Lilliefors, I.I 
(Research), H.M. Mahmoud (Chair), T.K. Nav ik 
Associate Professors J. Rochon (Research), E.A Thom (Re 


Gastwirth, N.D. Sir 


Li 


Assistant Professors N. Younes (Research). } Bura, C. Tatsuoka, K Ghosh 


Professorial Lecturers F. Ponti, P 


Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F 


Dasgupta, P. Chandhok 
Teitel 


STATISTICS 247 


Bac helor of science with a major in statistics—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 


1 
l The gener al re quirements stated under Columbian Coll 
2 Prerequisite cou 
Methods 


of Arts and Sciences 
Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 or another first course in statistical 


Required courses in the major—Math 124: St it 118, 119, 129, 157-58 183, either 130 
Or 197 | 
T 197, Plus three approved 100-level courses, some of which, in special circumstances, 
m y . i ў 
т taken in other department: Го assure 1 balanced program departmental approval 
electives ts required for all m jor 
Students who еек Special Honors in statistics should check with the Department 
Minor In statistics—18 hy irs ol Vei t t a t nt, including an 
офису tatistics course Stat 4 1 ne pute "EC 
Ith permission a limited number of graduate courses in the d« partment may be taken 


OF Cre 
credit toward а 


1 undergraduate degree, See the ( ıms Bulletin for course 


1, 53, 91, 104, 111. and 127 are related in their subject matter and credit 


` nay be applied toward a degree. One er rance unit in algebra is 
Prerequisite to all ; ics "ei Ae " Lm AE 

91 Introduc tion to Business and Ex onomic Statistics Lilliefors and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour Frequency distributions lescriptive 
Measures, probability probability distributions, sampling esti ion, tests of 
hypothese: regression and correlation, with app itions to business Fall 

„„ “nd spring) 

УЗ Introduc tion to Statistics in Social Science (3 l'atsuoka, Ghosh 
“clure (3 hours), laboratory 1 hour). Frequency distributions lescriptive 
Measures, probability ig, estimation, tests of hypotheses regression and 

91 p lation with applications to social science Fall ind spring 
,"Inciples of Statistical Methods (3 Staff 
robability, frequency distributions and their ch iracteristics, descriptive 
Measures estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. Pr ily 

103 E Students in the natural sciences Fall : 
sampling in Ace ounting (3 Fonti 
j Cal emphasis on applic ations of sampling techniques and lesign to account- 

104 515 Problems Prerequisite otat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent (Fall : 
у *Ustics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3 Staff 
*cture (3 hours), labor ıtory (1 hour). Introductory st idy ol stat al tech- 
niques for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than statis- 

105 паг һауе по ргеу 15 st itisti s tr g. Offered off can pus only 

sucs in the Behavioral Sciences (3 Ponti 
~cture (3 hours) laboratory (1 hour). Advanced st id y of statistical techniques 
of research Problems. Analysis of var elation techniques, nonpara- 
чы tec hniques sampling theory te: an introductory statistics 
: and satisfactory performance on a pla Fall and 

111 Pring) 
usiness and Economic Statistics I (3 Nayak, Gastwirth, Bura 


Je 

г риме Statistics graphical methods, probability, special distributions, 

anc 5 | : 
idom Variables sampling, estimation and confidence intervals hypothesis 


112 


Correlation and regression Fall 


usi : > — : 
v iness and р, onomic Statistics II (3 Nayak, Gastwirth, Bura 


Or 
8 tinuation ot Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression. « hi-square, 
“Mpling de { 


Signs, index numbers, time series, decisior analysis, and other 


"Opic 

" 3 used in economic: and business. Prerequisite Stat 111 or equivalent 
lig Pring) 1 

PEresc; 

кы а Analysis (3) Bura, Tatsuoka 

40( " . 

p M (3 hours laboratory (1 hour). Simnl, regression, 

ап › ' oF ug 23 n 

ty | correlation residual analysis, stepwise mo Iticollinear- 

ü t 

А, diagnosti, methods, indicator v iriables. Prerequisite ! introductory 
11‹ ч IStics со E 1 
19 4 urse (Fall 


Variance 


Cty | Tatsuoka 

ire 

and a, | hours) laboratory (1 hour), Introdu tion to the design of experiments 
analy = = 

nay. “1S Of variance: rand mized block, factorial, Latin square designs, and 


ariance Prerequisite 


248 STATISTICS 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 
Same as Econ 123 


su 


: , "yr si 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) "e 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the vic 


ical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functior 


Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference and experimental design | 
(Fall and spring) , - 
129 Introduction to Computing (3) Bura, Modarres, " 
Introduction to elements of computer programming and problem solving Wa) 
Pascal. Hands-on experience will be acquired through computer program) 
projects, including some simple statistical application: (Fall and вр 
130 Computer Programming (3) к 
Development of advanced computing ideas: records, recursion, sets, pe | 
variables and dynamic storage. Introduction to data structures: stat ks, que" 
linked lists, and binary search trees. Prerequisite: Stat 129 or € quivalent 
(Spring) qi 
131 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) z 
Analysis of algorithms. Development and application of advan ed datas 
tures; binary trees, heaps, Patrica trees, AVL trees, B-trees, tree Бајапсій 


д x ya” 
graphs. Sorting and searching algorithms. Prerequisite: Stat 130 or equi 


(Fall) "m 
157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Bose, Ma 
Stat 157: Basic concepts of probability theory, including random n 
independence, distribution theory, and sampling theory. Stat 158 Ink F 
procedures, including estimation, hypothesis testing, regression analys" 
experimental design. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent Academii y 


173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 
Same as OR 173 
181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling 
of univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density f 
tests, and tests for periodicities. Theory and application 
computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118 
183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: 


Statistical Computing Packages (3 


binomi” 


Ji 
ne" ر‎ 
Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS) t the solution of f e 


and k-sample parametric and nonparametric statistical problems - d 
cepts in data preparation, modification, analysis and inte rpretation s 
Prerequisite: an introductory statistics course Fall and spring) = "4 
187 Introduction to Sampling (3) o, 
Problems of sampling and sample design Prerequisite: 5tat 91 or equ 
(Fall) T 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) АЁ 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution p 
specified Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypoth 
introduction to robust procedures Prerequisite: Stat 91 or € juivalent 
(Spring, odd years) і vw. 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3 К 
Probability theory, including combinatorial analvsis, con litional р w 
and stochastic independence. Random variables and their distributio gl 
large numbers and central limit theorem Application of coni epts to 26 
stochastic processes suc h as coin tossing sequences, bran hing “ш 
Markov chains Prerequisite: Math 32 or eq tivalent Alternat n 
years) 2 
195 Reading and Research (ar: 
Mav be repeated once for credit Admission bv permis ( 
(Fall and spring) t 


197 Fundamentals of SAS Programming 
for Data Management (3) ical 5f 
Fundamentals of the SAS system for data management statistic? i” 
and report writing. Data modification programming; file hi 
writing. Prerequisite: An introductory st tisti ourse and Stat EC 


THEATRE AND DANCE 249 


Staff 
198 Special Topics (3) 


hedul la ' repeate redit 
Topic to be announced in the Si hedule of Classes. May be repeated for crec 
provided the content differs 


STRATEGIC: MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professors Н.) Davis, W.H. Becker, D.]. Lenn 


T late Profes sors J.B. Thurman (Chair), ]. Cook. Е] Englander, J.H. Beales III, M Starik, 


L. Burke 
4 assistant Profess 
**Tanios 


a Jessorial Lect turer W.N. LaFor 


гв D.R. Kane, R.A. Carruth, J. Griffin А. Prakash, B.S. Teng, J.W 


associate Professorial Lecturer M.N. Richbur 
th. 2° the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 
he degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 
51 Introduc tion to Business (3 n 
Structure, activitic and problems of business enterprise: its ntribution to the 
Individu; il and s ety; « areers n business. Prereq le: 5ophomore standing 
(Fall) 
04 Business Law: Regulatory Env ironment of Business Staff 
Same 48 Accy 153 
105 Business Law Contract, Torts, and Property (3 Staff 
s Same as Accy 151 Staff 
06 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3 i 
Same as Accy 152 Staff 
190 ) Special Topics (3) дый 
'erimenta] offering: new ‹ irse topics and teaching methods ' 
199 Independent Study (arr.) 9 = 
Signed topics Admission by prior permission of visor. May be repeated 
Once for credit (Fall and spr 


TEAC yy. 
ACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Pro 
by, SPAMS i 
Oy the Cr П te 


T fered at the graduate pe 
acher preparati. on and special education are пегеа at the gradua ndh 
" lanes nt. Tho f Nir ıurses are 
âvailabla taduate $ лоо! of Edu ation and Hu [ny ym SSD | | 
Jle to undergr, iduates 
SPEC} 
TAL, EDUC ATION 
Staff 
Sign I, "nguage and Deafness I (3 f the de 
Introduct tion to Americ an Sign Language ind t iltura aspects of the deaf 
Mmunity 
188 si L 
ad "Inguage and Deafness II | l 4 i 
evelopment Of conversational skills n American Sign Langui age and о 
Cultural aw: areness of the deaf community Prerequisite SpEd 187 


LN 
› ATRE AND DANC E 


Tofa 880 
Or 
ciate pr A Withers \.G. Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N 
"йш ру “ssors \ү А Pucil 


lowsky, C.F. Gudeniu 


B 79850rs BW. Sabel li, J. Mills, S. Wolf, M.A. Buckley 
асе] $ 
l h Tof, Arts With а Major in theatre The following rei urements must be fulfilled 

° genera ajor in theatr 1 HoWing req r 
$ equin і " Tequireme nts stated u Columbian College of € » s 
Mtin " Courses in relate d are Jor t hoi Iramat lil uid ay 
3, аще 1 € i 

evo 

Quire 
dit he Ted ( Jurses in the mi ıjor—TrDa 14, 124, 130. 139 (3 redits), 145-46, 147: 6 
lea Sir de : parka 36 3 100 1 
atre and da m techni al theatre ci urses; 12 additional t 1 
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250 THEATRE AND DANCE 


17 hours? 


i Г і } jor: re f courses in technique; ; 
2. Required courses in the major: 13 cre dit hours of course of ele 


courses in creative proc ess/performance; 3 hours of production design; 6 hours 


The department maintains a list of courses that fulfill these requirements 


tives. Н 
The Department of 1 heatre ? 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature ^s 


Dance and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary 


ture. See Dramatic Literature 


major in dramatic | 


Minor in Theatre—18 ‹ redit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145-46 „ый 
Minor in Dance—18 credit hours of dance courses, including no more than - ; 
from TrDa 49 through 59 and 160 through 175, plus 3 hours from TrDa 180, 182 83, 


186, and 191. 


„r Uni* 
Special Honors—in addition to meeting the general requirements stated under UI і» 
4 „r Dance 


sity Regulations, candidates for graduation with Special Honors in Theatre "d 


have a grade-point average of 3.4 in the major and complete TrDa 199 with à grade 
They must consult with a faculty advisor at the beginning of the first semester a н 
or of the researt h or cre 


nior vear to determine eligibility, area of study, and the dire 
yroject 

РЕ i be ا‎ 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may p 


1 co 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for 


listings. 
Note: Courses below the 100 level are primarily for nonmajors 

| sab? 
11 Theatre Production (3) "t 
Understanding of the basic elements of production (performance, tet -—" 

management) and the collaborative artist/artisan process through dist 
observation, and practical application (Fall and spring) „W 
14 Introduction to Acting (3) Garner, Jat obso r 

Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation and € 
development (Fall and spring) "m. 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) 5 
M: : Tr 
The art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and Ше 


Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer Attenda" 
theatrical performances, presentations, and videos (Fall and spring 4 
46 Understanding the Dance (3) 
The knowing, doing, and making of the art of dance through creative pro 
dance styles, history, and visual representations (Fall and spring) ў 
49 Introduction to Dance and Movement Awareness (2 / 


10V". 
Human movement and its connection to dance. Fundame ntal mer eg 


ene" д 
concepts that underlie all movement styles. Basic prin iples of ачма? pi 


organization into movement patterns. May be repeated for credit 


con cal уурт PS LE SOSA LDC: че ORE emi DIL teo Ier ma mr gnome NBG үс, u EA o‏ و ن ی t NE‏ ی کے Sa‏ کہ ےھ ی 


spring) И 
4 50 Beginning Ballet (1) Ў 
| 51 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) 
52 Beginning Modern Dance (1) Я 
53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1 d 
58 Beginning Spanish Dance (1 " 
59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1 Gr 
105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) $ 
| Same as Engl 105 6 
108 Intermediate Playwriting (3) 5 
Same as Engl 108 t ar 
115 Introduction to Scene Studv: Realism (3 Gar gl 
Principles of role de velopment, concentrating on 20th century = 
requisite: TrDa 14 (Fall and spring) y 
116 Scene Study: Voice and Character (3) в 0 » 
he practice and application of voice production with referon дй, 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and artic tion. | mphasis ОЙ y on* 
wor 


voice produc tion and its applic ation to pertormance through 
and monologues Prerequisite: TrDa 115 

| 120 Scene Study: Postrealism (3) 

| The actor's approac h to the presentational aesthetics in the work 9 


‚ evel 
contemporary dramatists. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 Spring: 


Fall ind spring) f 


121 Scene 


Prin Iples of role 


' development 


comic 


Study: Contemporary Comedy (3 


ming, à 


nd s 


age 


Garner, Jacobson 


ү 


Dusiness 


ing on m iterial by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simor 


TrDa 116 Fa 


ll, odd years 


122 Scene Study: Shakespeare 


Pring iples of role deve lopment and hand] f verse 
làn drama Prerequisite Ггра 116 Fa dd year 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3 
Principles of role development, con iti it 
Restoration Moliére, and other 17th в п! 
Site; TrDa 116 (Spring, even vears 
124 Play Analysis (3 
f Same as Engl 124 
125 Stage Dialectics (3 
'ocal production related te terpret t 
dialects and th nterpretat f Shakes; Pr 
,. Spring, odd year 
27 Scene Study: Film and Telex ision 
6 hniques of icting for the camera 8 11 
“actor's point of view Prerequisite rDa 116 t 
12g "9:510. — (Spring 
: Audition l'echniques (3) 
aspects of the audition process: selecti ene 
га gues, handling of cold reading etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 1 
asics of Production Design (3 Sabe i 
Nderstanding of the basic elements of production de 
through discussion observation, and practic PI t 
oratory fee, $50 Fall and spring 
‘troduction to Lighting (3) 
ture (2 hours laboratory (1 hour). Theories a prac 
32 Мате and dance. Laboratory fee $15. Prere ite: TrDa 
` Makeup Design (3 
ا‎ and practicum in the art of makeup design 1 
R *quisite: Тера 130 (Fall) 
troduction to Scene Design (3 
Undamenta] Study of s enc grapl V n i his 
ба rendering techniques, through the use of ar 
136 eginni, Prerequisite l'rDa 130 Fal 1d year 
ng Costumine (3 
Parca of fashion in Wester і Iron cient 
139 9 eatre EL lion. Ргеге Qquisite: IrDa uU pring 
arti patios tic um (1 Y. 
Ment Capa ! in department m produ и 18 ар 
Та 11 or тур der the super of a member of the 
130 May be repeated lor credit er compit 
lay parti ipate in a pert rmance Capacity f ina 
Га 11 or 130 Fall and spring 
‚ 98Y in Performance 
ation Of the relationships among social eraction 
* Classes ( onsist of improvisation v rkshops 
about non-Western cultures. Sa as Ant] 
Story o T cg 
uidi Theatre (3—3 | 
145. Ancient ( "Pproach to case studies of theatre his 
2 Teece through the 17th century. TrDa 14€ 
147 „ıi turies \cademic vear 
da ® for the Theatre (3 
Da 14 tals of script inalvsi ist ind rehearsal tech 
156 Dance j, 12 ‚ 130 145-46 Laboratory fe $15 Fal 
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THEATRE AND DANCE 


160-61 Intermediate Ballet (2-2) 


162-63 Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2 


164-65 Advanced Ballet (2—2 


Mav be repeated for credit. Prerequisite rDa 51 or equivalent 
I 1 | 


May be repeated for « redit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equiva ent. 
›_2\ 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equiva ent. J 


170-71 Intermediate Modern Dance (2-2) b 
D 


172-73 Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2 


May be repeated for « redit. Prerequisite or corequisite: TrDa 49 ог equiv, 


9) 


May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 or equiva ent. Я 
174-75 Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) ba 
May be repeated for « redit. Prerequisite: TrDa 172 or 173 or equiva ent y 
180 Movement Improvisation and Performance (3 We 
Exploring the body and its surroundings in movement, ust of language. 
tive, environments and contexts for creative expression, developing even’ 
performance structures from improvisation М 
Wwe 


182-83 Dance Composition (3—3) 


193-94 Dance Styles (arr.) 


rDa 182: Problems in structural and conceptual aspects of making dal 


cluding scripting and scoring for performance. TrDa 183: I mphasis 00 int 


and content in making dances. TrDa 180 recommended (Academic Y^. 
184 Choreographic Projects (3) We 
Create a dance or a performance work of individual design, int luding ^^ 


rehearsal procedures, staging aspects and public prese ntation prerod” 


TrDa 131, 180, 182, 192. May be repeated for credit К 
185 Trends in Performance Art (3) 


y 
Study of the theory and practice of contempor ir performance art move. 
Ё ——J е а . 

and artists; scripting and scoring to create performance works b ised on* 

art discipline or interdiscipl narv arts, including movement, text voic? 
elements, music, and multimedia Р 
186 Movement Analysis (3) E 
Deepen understanding of the vis и : yer fo 

| г ding of the movin Iv as the instrument for} П 


kinesiology 


with emphasis on process and awarer аулай", 


ment, efficiency, integration of body and mind. release tex hniques in 
ind weight in motion. Prerequisite: TrDa 49 
191 Dance History (3) 


l'he history of dance as a cultural and artistic entit Ww 

192 Repertory/Performance (1 or 2) {? 

" 

Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and ror 

A - ере dis: OT" ad 
works Audition required Laboratory required. May be rept ated for @ 


Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern 
195 Selected Topics (1 to 3) 


Topics of current interest in theatre or dance an 


le П 
ule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the 


196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 


Independent research and special projects. Open t 

| proj Р pen t f 

well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Befor pet 

ted to registe Ty ў 
register for TrDa 196, they must subr a written proposal ‚#Ў 


study and obtain approval of the faculty men directing 
the department chair 


198 Internship (3 or 6) 


who is 


Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Work placi 
for-profit and commercial theatre and dance organ rations 107 


7 ve 
number of hours per week. Admission re jui lepartmental арр! 
nission requi depart! ы 
taken for a maximum of 6 hours Fall snd sprit 1 
199 Honors Thesis (3) ais 
> » " 
Directed research and/or creative proiect. Open t jualified sen 
i T | у Е ET А i е 
mission. Arrangements must be made with а st ring faculty oe 
2+ . made w 7 ing N col 
department and applications must be completed « n the 5 
of the junior year (Fall and 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 253 | 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


D, 
Professor D.E. Hawkins 


Associate Profe ssors D. Frechtling (Chair), L. Yu L.A. De py-Neirotti, J.J. Goldl latt, S.E | 
Spivack M.V. Smith | 

А. lant Professor M.W. Lonam | 

assistant Prof, ssorial Lecturer f viar | 
See the S, hool of Business and Pul lic Management for progr ım t study leading to the | 

1 Bree of Bachelor of Business Administra ind the five-year, dual-degree program Ia] 

le; 

"ding to the Bachelor of Bu: 


туни 
ess Adn sti 1d Mas f 


t ourism Administration 


104 Introduc tion to Tourism and Hospitality Management Spivack 
Historical overview ind survey of the tourism and h Spitality industry with | 
emphasis on the travel market. delive у Of hospitality services professional 
roles 


11 3-14 pr 


I 
and emerging trend Fall and sprin 


acticum (3 


Fieldwork internsh р, and/or instructional prac —— 
uns s 
and/or se minar, Admission by permission of instructor. Ma z | | 
lor credit with permi sion of advisor Fall, spr ind s | | 
135 Sport and Recreation Business I nterprises | 
АП Overview of busing Opportunities related t sport and 1 | 
518 On sport ind recreation facilities and events 1 I H 
chandising ind licensing; media and publications; memorabili | 
| [ 
i lépresentatio; Fall ^ ^ | | 
16 $ Delpy-Neirotti | і 
6 Sport and Recreation Marketing (3 ? : 4 | 
Application of marketing theories aclices t — ха і 
апа properties ponsorship, endorsement proposals, promotional саті )а18п5 | 
| Prerequisite BAdm 110 spr | 
37 : : Delpv-Neirotti 
Issues In Sport and Recreation Management — , | | 
rends “Pinion leaders, political realities, pi À саше Меса | | 
administration issues fror t 5° | 
| summer) f 
43 эк u ! 
Hospitality Industry Management (3 n {| 
‘AN Overview of the basic principles and | “ces involved in the management | 
Operation marketi; and financin f hote restaurants, and other h Spitality 
0nd ; з i 
14 goods and service Sprin à | 
Inància] Management in the Tourism and Hospitality Industry (3 Li 
asic Principles of planning ind managing tourism re arces, deve : pments, Y 
ad facilities in relation to iov, tment constraints and pportunities. Financial | 
(toring and control of hospitulin facilities and related leisure services E 
۴ (Spring) ғ it 
? Tray d Spivacl i 
R avel Marketing Communications Em | i 
SVIeW of basie advertising, public relations. ат 1 sales techniques ррпеа to 
the urism industrv. ( t es | 
(F I 
Е 
Staf 
ansportation Systems ш | | 
І tat Emphasis on airline perations, | 
t 107115 u І п il ‹ і 
erar . Delr 
" National Experiences 1 to 6 Delpy | 
aVe toa foreigy try for «t ly of a specific tor May be repeated for i 
credit gn try f 1 | 
190 $ With permission f the adı f Fal | | 
Decia] l'opics 1 to 3 Staff 
Xperiment il o ferin I r etl s. May be І 
Tepe cw cou ака 
193 Peated Once for y 
nt 7 
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UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS - 


University Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H Nasr. К.Е. Schaffner, J.N. Rosenau 


Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars who be 


appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the department or prog” 


Р 
concerned, appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy def 

e 
be required for! 


in the Sched, 
m 


program requirements Permission of the University Professor may 
rollment. A complete listing of courses offered each semester appear 


Classes under the 700 series. Following is à list of courses that are expected to be! 


fairly regularly by University Professors | 
{ 

IAff/PS« 
770 Turbulence in World Politics (3) Ros? 
An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of ch ind ¢ ntinuity inl $ 


national, and international affairs. The links between the orit ntations 0 Р 
viduals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the 
dations of authority under transformative conditions. For gr iduate stu% 


open to upper-level undergraduates 


IAff/PSc 
771 Political Aggregation (3) 


" [v 
An exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input © 
ts, ae 


Ros? Е 


viduals, how collectivities become larger than the sum of their раг 
political organizations manage to persist through time. So ‘alization, Ms 
Y » c pd 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the conc epts evaluat 


graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


IAff/PSc j 
772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) Ro, 
An inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes throug, 
individual and community life is expanding as iW reness en ompasses y 
on a global scale. The consequences of this expansion at both global an 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels inter** 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 
IAff/PSc ў 
773 Global Governance (3 Rom 
An inquiry into the prospects for and problems of governance on в go" 
in the era following the end of the ( old Nar eran 11 forms of govert™ 
well as those that have undergone institution ii iliam are 5605506 For ¥ 
ate students open to upper level üben C гә 
HmSc 0 
771 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3 g 


Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; exan 
and the moral arguments they provoke: th 


sentiment; moral issues in the product 
ate students; open to undergraduates 


Phil 0 


799 


772 Individualism (3) ў 
The conc ept of the free individual in philosophy, psy hology: ۱ 
politics: individuals and groups; indiv idua ism ind colle vis: e 
dividuals in biography, autobiography a d fi tion roblems of ® на 
collective agency and identity Fer Gade герен гое" to gradual 


Phil 
774 Understanding Technology (3) 


arts ر‎ 


The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and he wt 

mé 8, it "ve : 

nanities, its development, and its problems. Technology will 00 дй 

as merely dependent on the sciences or as merely useful lof s wy 

as a human act I h йз own h yo 
Uvity in its own right, with its own history: oo ule 


ture, interests, risks, and benefits. For undereradustes open to 81% 


UNIVERSITY PROFESS( IRS 


Phil 


778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) 


A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in 


°ppositions: individualism/collectivism 
tism 


Caws 
terms of entrenched 


equality/liberty, liberalism conserva- 


socialism/free enter} 


ent need to find a construc tive transcendence of these 
Students open 


rise, communism/capitalism Emphasis on the pres- 


oppositions. For graduate 
to undergraduate: 


Phi] 


^79 Philosophy and Psychoanalvsis (3 
An exploration of 
Freud' 


Caws 
some striking parallels between the t pics addressed by 
7 x L t 1 , x 

з psychoanalytic theories n the one ! traditional content of 
j 


philoso hical reflection on the other, with special emph 


between cognitive theory and therapeutic 
Braduate st idents 
HCS/phii 


is on the relation 
і disciplines). For 


open to undergraduates 


770 Philosophy of Medicine (3 


An ору fM medicine, including scientific 
Progress the doc tor-patient rel itionship whether diseases are objec mits or so- 
cially onditioned entities. ( linical reasoning using some ipie examples from 
Medical diag, 


ing 
\ [ Д ting d etl ind socia 
40818 and new drug testing, an піса! an 


il issues raised by 
the AIDS , pidemic. Fo 


Schaffner 
to philosophical issues in 


r undergraduates; open t: te students 
Phi] 

ii Philosophy of Biology (3 о v i 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, includiy g e lary bi- 
ology, molo, ular biology and reduc tionism, teleology, experimental objectivity, 
Philosophi. al impli ations of the neurosciences. so lobiology, and evolution- 

| ary ethics For undergraduates; open to grac ite student 
ICs; 
CS/Phil 
775 A i $ 7 
" Ethics and Health Policy (3 Schaffner 
I 16 problem of health care reform ; 11 issues associated w th managed 
+ j Borm and d of heal 
саг 4nd competition Medicare and Medicaid reform, and the issue of health 
“are rationing Issues relating to the “right to die," ing uding active and passive 
uthanasia and physician 1 suicide. For iduate students open to 
undergraduates i 
HCS/p} il 

17) зе 
= Human Genome Project: Schaffner 
Et} ical, Legal, and Social Implications (3 
ы cal, legal, and social implications of the de oding of the entire human 
8€nome including се nfidentiality of ger genetic discrimina- 
ton and insurance reductionistic/dete ins, forensic issues, 
researc h ethics, о 


ene therapy and patenting r graduate and med- 
nts; open to undergraduates 


780 Neurobioi ' ww 
Rec ent lo ову and Redux tionism (3 S = = : 
Neural ®velopments in neuroscience and theories of cons lousness, incluc ing 
Beneti, E Works philosophi al implications, including the rel itions among 
2 ' ‘rains, and behay ior. For graduate students: or to qualified under- 
Braduato. 


^^0 Islan: 
А а 2 
Theor Civilization and the West (3 Nasr 
Iny "Counter Of Islam and the West from the rise of Islam to modern times 
e In û I Lt, Ir iu 
lite А ВаЧоп of the impact of Islam on uropean philosophy, science, art, and 
For atre Influen, e of the West ind Westerr on the Islamic world 
Jun Р - a 
Rel tors and seniors; open to graduate stud 
771 
Y Perg 
„STsian s ' 
The Ww t Literature in East and West (3 Nasr 
ng 
Rumi Sh 5 of Major Persian Sufi poets 


ind writers, such as Khayyam, Attar, 


mpact on the West and on India. The 


§Distarj 


and Hafiz, and the ir 


La. ———) Ó—— ——À SS 
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translation of these works into European languages ind t their influence P 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned reading 
English. For undergraduates; open to 'raduate student 


Rel E 
772 Mysticism—East and West (3 > 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature ‹ { myst 
the search for ultimate reality, the mystic il nificance of the cosmono 
mvstical science of the soul, and the significance f sacred art 4 
symbols. Major mystical traditions of East and West Hinduism be 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to grat 
students 
Rel 4 


773 Perennial Philosophy (3) М” 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by 4 "5 


lev, A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines anc 


losophy as found in various relig | 
West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion 


history. For undergraduates; open to graduate stu 


Rel M 
75 Man and the Natural Environment (3 m 
| nl j MT T | nt envir 
The religious, phi osophi al, and scientific iuse t the present › gal 
tal crisis. The history of religious ind philosophical ittitude towar IW 


f А «tern © 

the West, in the history of Western science, and in some non Wester M 
»on Im 
views that may encourage а more harmonious relationship between PE 


nts 
the natural environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude! 


Rel y 
77 Religion and Science (3) T 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classi aq 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the s¢ ien 
tion, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues it , encoun" 
ligion and science in light of the cultural matrix of tł 


„ation am 


in question For juniors and seniors; open to graduate stuc 


Soc p? 
76 Public Policy Research (3 eit 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and uer 

Policy research methods. The social structure f policy re ch produ. / 
consumers of knowledge and issues ari к RSE Dur Ореп to une 


requ 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructo! Prered 


cial science or public policy course work or related experience 


PSc/So« р 

7 Contemporary American Society (3 Ap rid 

A social s ience perspective of contempora American 504 iely- - v 
concepts that allow continued insight nerica dition and ff 
tutions examined include the family nmunities the polly 


y 
tions among racial/ethnic roups For gri 1де” 


Soc/Econ/PS« g 


te students: open to Ш 


one y Ў 
) The Elements of Socioeconomics (3 ш cf 
1 1 М ч 
\ synthesized approach to the study of econon behavio peer Ў 
ті 4 i 
drawing on relevant segments of econon ind logy as We re 
| nomics and 10108 0 | 
science and ps vchologv А discussion of ethical assu oo eah if | 
іп the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their Ро 
tions. For graduate stude to qualified lergraduates | 
[ 1 | und ! 
Soc/PSc/LAff / 
" é : j 
81 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3 "T. ji^, 1 
An examination of the roots of communitarian thinking 1n e arlie w 


] ‚ ау ١ 
cal work, current кше il theory ind historical ind contempo jut 
umi tarian thinking to various с‹ mmunia, 
movements. For реа students »g with f 


ypen to undergr 1iduatt 
instructor 


Soc/ps /LA ff LIE Е aliva fa Etzioni 
782 m nts of Public Policy in Communitarian P« rspective 
‘82 Eleme 


Th \ S k va 11 zoals run into 
'n communities seeking to ac van neir g 
issues that aris vhen I | 


1 

nd minority Freedo 

commitments to individual a min ; i seizure, majority vote 
' protection against « 

Codes public safetv and protecti А и te der open to 

and minority rights, and ther poli 


undergrad lates wit! 


VIETNAM ESE 


See 


P А б » T 
Fast Asian Languages and Literature 


WOMEN AND LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 
Director N Mikhalevsky 


rticipate in the Elizabeth J 
1 The courses listed below ire restricted to students = эе ра 
SOMerg Women’s Leaders hip Programs on the Mount Ve І 
101~2 Women and Leadership I (3-3 ы A ee 
'omen's status and leadershiy roles — “3 xd. dne 
Various fields of endeavor such as science and te : = WLP 102 WLP 101 or 
X cen р - uale Затен WLP 110-11 is ге juired 
Permission of the ir structor. Concurrent rex 1 
105.6 Women and Leadership П "ES ‚ааай 
Contemporary theorie f leadershiy " Cp omn Sree WLP 102 o; 
pd leadership skills through аус sistration in WLP 120 required 
110-1 Permission of instructor. Concurrent т g apo 
Vomen and Leadership I Symposium E er A MEETS 
^ Series of special programs that comple 1 | 
2 tration in WLP 101-2 ; required | 
%- 'omen and Leadership II Symposium (0 or 1 еас} 


that mplements WLP 
nd experiential learnir 1 d е 

" LP 105-6 is r« пгеа 
6 Concurrent registration in WLP 11 


P.M. I 
45$ D, Bell (Director) Н. Hartmann (Rese ; 
m Harrison, C. Deitch 
[stant p, ant Professor M. Frost 
“ге, ап! Tofessoria] Lecturer B. Morris 
Cure, > ow turel 
Р Urner 


оц; 
D, Bell e On Women’s Studies 


Ж? „` “Ahn, M.) Cassidy, C. Deitch. ( Gamt 
( Jacobson M issidy 
3, 


" Weise ' ^ Mikhalevsky D. Moshenberg, P.M. Pali 


ren ts must 

elor of 4. " tudies—The f wing requirements т 

8 Ше. ” Arts With а maj n women's stu 

Art nd Sciences 
8 ] [ I egt I Arts and 

& re 8 пега] requirements Stated under Columbian ( 

3. on Qui Ile Course. WStu 1 о. 6 о 3-credit 
Dune oj SA Credit hours cor sistir f WSt = ‘aaa ps that fol 
v hen from Wsty 1 0, 183, 195; and (c) six courses f = аа Аф кога] 

3 T p. Viversity/cr uin 
ludi, A а mini; lum of one course chosen from ea h groug Enel 174. Phil 125. end 
Pan 140 j Hist WStu 185, Anth/WStu 121 ( hin/WStu 136, 1 Wm 138-48. 6 las 
70, nor lumanities Any of the precedin pius AmSUH gt ek 66, 175 
Ni З 162, 75 H T , | 30. 154 Psy I 

üp à 4 ist 125 social scien: - iar tiay bs 
ub, » PProval Of the h appropriate subie atte 

“tituted c 16 program advisor, cou [ 

M Or those Spec ified above 

Nor 
Ri dec men's Studies—| ndergraduates who select 

are tha Ц 
‘dente eir intention 10 
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| courses li 


at the 100 level), as approved by the advisor. In addition to the 100-level "€ 

below, elective courses that are typically approved for the minor include ( " e 

162, 174, 175; Hist 125; Phil 125; Psyc 150; Soc 166, 1 Span 140 Pertinent coun | 

frequently taught as departmental topics courses and in the 700 seri 1 

1 Women in Western Civilization Morri r 

Exploration of critical periods of intellectual and cultural change 1n i 
soc ieties as influenced by ind affecting women. f t of of ¥ 
ind of changing ideal types of femininity i mascu t Aspe if c 
gion, art, culture, work, and politics in relation to these top ‘ame ast 
(Fall) 


120 Introduction to Women's Studies 


nultidisciplinary examination of torica lit tu , 

Меч чого, ет that define womer tat | Western culture Exper 
of girls and women in various racial-ethni | ind age т. Alte 
visions for women’s (and, by implicatior \ oles а tat Soph 
standing required (Fall 

121 The Anthropology of Gender: Cross-Cultural Perspectives 1 
Anthropological representations of gende Hor ther culture 
provided important case material for fer heori f sex different 
sender roles and statuses. How a сї tural approa in inform 
derstanding of gender. Same as Anth 121 prin 

125 Varieties of Feminist Theory (3 i 
Classical and contemporary texts on feminist explanat f womê а 
Relationship within the sex/gender svstem and rangements base i 
and race. Evaluation, through the lens of femi t theory, of overal аы 
lisciplines in the sciences, social sciences, and humaniti« Prerequisi^» 
1 or 120 or permission of instructor Qn 


136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film 
Same as Chin 136 E 
139-40 Women in the United States (3-3 Murphy: 
Same as Hist/AmSt 139-40 


170 Selected Topics (3) 
Examination and analvsis of central es іп мотет tudi« such 8$ 
and difference, women in media, wome ind í e, athletics s o 
Topic changes each semester; may be ет te 1 (Fall am 
181 Women in Western Religion 
Same as Rel 181 ) 
183 Practicum in Women's Studies (3 t 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised signis d 
lic and private agencies engaged in | ik education polite 
and research I sually tor Senior Placemt ta il el ent must реше Ж 
mester prior to registration; departmental pe n is required A 
185 Black Women in U.S. History (3 
Same as AmSt/Hist 185 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 t All 
A written proposal ipproved by the embe f the faculty who М? 
the research is required prior to registratior pell 
199 Senior Seminar (3) NIS 
For students completing a major or minor women's studies wi a 
temporary scholars and writer t К ү itical frame 3 
teminist scholarship and research. Individua ibor itive resti 


ire presented and submitted 


YIDDISH 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures 


МЭ ano лт. m уб 


наннан НЬ 


FACULTY AND 
as of Fal] 2000) 


Columbian College 
Schoo] of Business 


Schoo} of Enginee 
Elliott School of I; 


Eum 


Wis Franc; 
is Af "n г Em IS О] MICI 
“A. 1950 J, M.A ¢ uu d | Т : i 
к 1951, Stat LÍ Jew York 
"s Amling Professor Emeritus of Busi 
“1948, Baldy M.B.A. 1949, M 
Galt vania ча " vere — "e ; қ 
4 lehmet Arkilic Profs ssor Eme ritus ¢ 
Bs, in M.E, 1946 Cornell i 1 ы x ы tu 
qe niver ity | | 
BA 2 Atkins Profe ssor Emeri tus of Bi ر‎ 
pei Diversity of Texas M.A 03, E 
IUE 
Bs in ard Bake r, Profe ssor F meritus of Edui It10r 
America, 9, State | Hiversity of New York at Buff xpo 
Ruth ti А. in Ed. 1956 Ed \ go Washingtos ^ 
S illian Aaron + | 1 ут 
A 1939, © воп агі, Pr fessor Emeritus т 
bie SY Universi : Jz 
Шеу R 
o (Dopo ll Barnet, Associate Professor Етегі 
0 Ber . ollege M.A \ À 
PhD. "mann, Profe ѕѕог Emeritus of Phy 
| , niversity f Vienr i 
Gig’ oe oi Bielski, Professor m us of 5p ^ 
0 University M.A 44 Mi 
b o Vin torio Borg › 
ч giotti, Professor Emeri f Er 
1 
ut ta U niversity 
і, “Pen, Pr 
E lise et Bowling, Pr ofessor Emeritu эре 
Cell. "1957, Ed.D. 1964 ty of M | 
nella Bre nner, ] | 
n Ed 1934 | TOfessor Emeritus of 5ducatior 
n пу 
B “Pring, i 
Prag. 1936 ег Brown, Prof, ssor Emeritus of Manag 
X James р, 
Roben 196 Ed own, Jr., P rofessor neritus of Ed 
ў estern Mar 
Ba ,2ЧУ Broy / , 
lim А. 194g niy "т, ев SSOr Emer ritus 0] X 
lA Franklin n! of Rho 
R lost К In Burks 
h Bu 


Ba Ше 
" 192 2? er 
ig а 


lle; Re: M.A 


si adwel], p 


Unive sity 


19 


т, Professor Em, eritu 


roje Ssor 


iternational Affairs 


of Arts and Sciences 
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, al al IQ " 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied o ience 
: B.S. 1942, Robert College l'urkev; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Techn h.D. 1950 
University of Iowa 
James Harold C oberlv, Professor Emeritus of Engli 
B.A. 1933, M.A, 1938 Ph.D. 1949, George Was! t : 
Marv Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor Emeritus oj Romanct 


Languages 


B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine M.A. 19 Ph.D. 19€ M 

Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus oj Pharmacology 
B.S 1952 Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard iversitv: Ph.I T hington 
University 

Mary E ilen € oleman, Profes ssor Emeritus of Education 


B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A 1, 1950, Ge Was! 


Thomas Francis ( ,ourtless, 5 SPG Emeritus of Sociology 


B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State nive tv: M.A. 1960, PI ТИ t f Maryland 


Linda Grant DePauw, Professor Emeritus of American Histor) 


B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Jol Hopk 


| meni 
James Fearing Dinwiddie, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Manage me 


5 

B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; М. 56. North Car tat versity; М 
Ph.D. 1972, Stanford Universit 

Miriam Violet Wei in Dow. Assistant Professor Emeritus of English if 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of M n: Ph D. 1977, University 
Maryland 

Rov Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
В.А. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washingtor tiversity: Ph.D. 19 Ame versity 


John Eftis, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science m 
f ‚ Univer?" 


B.C.E 1952, City Univer sity of New York, City ( ege: M i ) 
D 1967. George Was er 
' jen 
Marvin F Eisenberg, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Sar T 
B.S. in Е.Е. 19 iversity of Miami; М. 154, Ph.D. 19f ersity of РОЙ 


Julian Ei isenstein, Profe 'SSOT Eme ritus of {Р hysi S 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard V 
Rodne; y Walter E idridge. CN i К of International Finance 
A 1949. M.A 1959 niversitv of Vern t ^ I 1 O6f 


C wes Fox Elliott, Associate Professor Emeritus of Political Scienct ar 
International Affairs 


В.А. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University: M.A. 1954 сиу of California, Berkas] nt 

{ idi 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor Е, meritus of Hic «her Education; Presid 
Emeritus of the University aD # 
В.А. 1937, Glenville State College: M.A. 1939. I ). 1967. West V versity Ed еб 
University of ( LL.D. 196 niv À i 1965, ¢ by Со 
1966. Cor ере: LL.D. 1969 hs tps iy егу. gage hee j, 1970, HUS iat 

D. 1971. Georoetom Uni ^ — rate of Тос 

1986, Kansai Ur apan; | ) ) M 


Donald Michael Este ling, Professor rE he rit tus of En 


} 1 I f , М 
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1966. Pt j TI $ іе niversity 
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B 1954, Kenyon College M.Di 1957. Fı , < M 1965, 02/0 
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г - Appl! 
Arthur р; iniel F rie dmi in, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and АР! 
Science 


B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E, 1963, Ph.D. 19¢ bia University 


Michael Graham 1 Gall, whe r, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy as 
В.А. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964. 1 M. 19 Ce eV C.P. A. 19% 
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| rv and unology йй 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology 


of Genetics 


B.A. 1955, Montana State University M.S. 1956, Ph.D 6t M 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950 EE cent. белаи í 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, P rofe ssor Emeritus of Engineering oil 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Te iversity of Istant key; M 1 90 
University; P.I Я І 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor es meritus of Statistics and of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, Ge yee Washington Ur M 356. I ) ty і 
p 220 A. og! 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Р rofessor Emeritus of Educational Psychológ 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ur iska; Ed.D. 1959, Ge М ersity 
Vladislav Klein, Р. rofes SSOI Е те ritus of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Technica i zect ik ^h.D. 1974 field titute ol 
Technology, England 
Philip Klubes, Professor Eme ritus of Pharmacology 4 
B.S. 1956, City Univer New York, Quee ( í M 59 1 versity ™ 
Minnesota 
Anni 
Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and App! d 
St lence 
B.S./M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Ma 
Frederick C charles Kurtz, Pr rofe ssor Emeritus of Accountancy 
B.S. in Com. 1948 ve tv of Virginia: M.B.A 49 л { 
Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State Universit Ange | ] ty ol 
California, Lt At | 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor E eritus of Philosophy 
1 meri hil ] 
В.А. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, I \ 
ugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and > БІЙ 
Hugh I LeBl Prof I t P. 11 
Affairs 0 
В.А. 1948, Louisiana State University and A ture 1 Mech T e; M.A. 199 
niversity of Tennessee, Knox Ph.D. 19 ( à 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, I ). 196 t 
Jose oh Benjamin Levy, Professor Emeritus of Che 
3.5. 1943 niversity of New Han e М 45 р 4 la „га ty 
Roy Charles L indholm, 7 Professor Emeritus of Geology io 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan: M.A. 196 " f Tox » м Нор 
University ol 
` ; ritus 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emé ri 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences " 
В.А. 1935, George Washingtor ( tv: МА 149 р} 340. | Hook Unive 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Ma inagement 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B 19 Ge Wa Р . 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
В.А. 1946, М.А. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, ( e Washingt t 
" л тү 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Ar haeolog 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College: M.A. 194 4 ahr 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate » Pr fessor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texa 1959 Ol oat ty 
Marie C Malaro, Professor Emeritus of Ми im Studies 
^. 1954, Regis ( LL.B. 1957. Bost P 
А 
> r 
Paul Bernard Mi dees I ‚ Associate Prof, ssor Emeritus of Manage 
Science " 
B.S. 1952, | Milit Acade MS Dar A o Page washing 
University | ы 
Anthony Marinaccio, Profes ssor Emeritus of Education phd T 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut Stat ۷ d 


University; LL.D. 1961, I na 
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€ м 48, I ) 19 
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Sam Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering A Iministration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University М.А. 1954, Р! D 1959 Р i 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 


B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 195 ’ ТЯ! 
Pilar С. Suelto de Sáenz, Professor Emeritus of Spani z 
f Madrid; M.A M 66 versity 
Licenciada 1953 versity Madrid; M.A ) rs 


Maryland 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Prof r Emeritus of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
В.А. 1945, M.A. 1947, ( ibia | 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor Emeritus of Zoology and of Genet! 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke Co h.D. 1964, Ur t 


William Edward 5‹ hmidt, fessor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943. M.S. 1950, G« Wa t fas AA versity 

Lois Green S( hwoerer, Elmer Louis Kayser Professor Emeritus of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith ( M.A. 19 | 56. В 

Homer Belk Se well Profe ssor Emeritus of Engineering Management p 
B.S. 1945, 1 Naval Acade M.E.A. 1958. ( W (д. 1975, PNS 
1978, University of Lancaste ind 

Stanley Newton Sher rman, Professor Emeritu Busine Ad tration 
3.А. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 19 fM 


Chung-wen Shih, Profi ssor Emeritus of Chir 


B.A. 1945, St. I itv. СЇ “uM 


Fr 


neritu 


deric Rich: td Siege 1, Professor "ale ritus of Geochemist 


). A. 1954, На ] University; M 19 


Suzanne Lee Simons Associate Professor Emeritus of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio Sta T tv: M : 


164, Ph.D 169 {М м 
Arthur Hall Sm ith, Pr fessor Emeritus of Painti 
3.F.A. 1951, Ill Nesle ty; M 179 W sity 
fi 
Herbe гі Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Adn inistration ; 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City Unive tv of New York. Citv ( M 3 940, New 


Live UE " 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and L“ 


Studies A 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University: M.S TUS | ‚ ‚ Unive 
North Carolina at Gree 


Henry Solomon, Professor Emeritus 
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В.А. 1949, City versity of New York. f 1 “а А m". 
Un i 

Waldo Somme rs, Profe 'ssor Emeritus of Public Adi tratiot 
B.A. 1927. Heidell МА 19 ` & 

Loretta Moy! St Ss , Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisu 
Studies wi 
B.A. 1947, Stanford ty: M.A. 1950 f , 165, Univer? 
Texa 

George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affair 
M.A. 1956, P 61. Ind — 
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Joseph Zeidner, Professor Emeritus of Administrative Sciences and of 


Psychology 

7 New Yo ty ( ege: M.A. 19 1 А V tv: Ph.D 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City V 1 | 
ity of America 


195 


Catholic Univers 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


ACTIVE 
Hernan Gustavo Abeledo, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 


Licenciatura 19% niversity of Buen Air A ntina: Р} 0 t í ty 


Lowell Abrams, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.A. 1991, Yeshiva Unive ty, Israel; M.A 104. I 19 ph ity 

Fred Paul Abra imson, P rofe ssor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve vi tv: Ph.D y: T 

Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swart | | x ersity 9 
California, Berkeley 

Ravi S. Achrol, Professor of Marketing oss 
B.Comm 1 Delhi University, India; M.( ) ї ' lia; Ph.D. 19 
«S тан 


Northwestern Unive 
Gordon M Adams, Visiting Professor of International Affair 


B.A. 1963, Sta rd University: M.A. 196 


Marianna wise jw Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


B.A. 1970, Merce niversity; М.А. 19 жит th f f 09, Georg? 
Washington Ur 

William C layton Ad: ims, Professor of Publi Administration 
В.А. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University: Рі Q Ce e W ' ersitv 


Sean M.H. Aday 


B.A. 1990, Northwestern University; M.A 


Hugh Lecaine 
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B.A. 1975, Queen's University at Kin Canada: М.А. 197% 181. Stanf rd Unive 
Karen Ahlquist, Associate Professor of Musit " 
B.A. 1970 Mou it Holvoke ( ege: M.A ) = s Р r t Ph D, 1991 Uni" 
Shahrokh Aliis idi, / junct . issistant Professor of Engine 
M.S. 1984, We Vv ersity D. 199 ae учь 
Hamid rom dy, Associate Be Lecturer in Engines 
B.S. 1982, M 1986, lowa State Univer А 
Quazi Ahme d, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication ty 
B.A. 1982 MA 1984, Dhaka University, Banglades! MA Calif ‚ State Unive 
Fullerton; Ph.D. 1998, Howard versit v e 
John D. jy emi. Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musi 
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Dennis M. з y p d NR of Naval Scienct 
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Prabir K. Bagchi, Professor of Business Administration 


B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984 )8t 
Frank E. Baginski, Professor of Mathematics 
B. S. 19 Ganno é tuv: M y › | 


Massachusett 


James Russell Bailey, Associate Professor of Management Science 
M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, Wa ntt 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Mol ir Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, I ) A 
Isabelle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Associate Profes f Finance 
Ph.D. 1989 І t ( Pa 
James D. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Scien 
B.A. 19 M 9 West V 1 UI t М i tv of erica 


Josephine Bak 


er, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Elementary Education 


MA 
) 


Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Musi 


M \ M.M. 19 M " т ty of Amen 


Andrew Kevin Balkansky, Assistant Professor of Anthro! 
B.A. 1996 h.I 9 t 1 fM 


Steven J. Balla, Assistant Professor of Political S 


\. 1989, Frank Ma M 


Faris Bandak, Adjunct Professor of Engineerine and Applied Science 
B.S. 1978, Universitv of M NS soma Ts m Ж 


H кїп 


Mary Burns Bandas, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


B.S. 1961, Le N ө; M 


11 FTOÍeSssol / 


Joseph Anthony Barbera, Visiting Prof r of I 
H ^ 


S. 1976 tv of Not lame: M 


Jacqueline Barker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in M 


ial Le 1 em 
Allen Barna, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunicatior i 
B.A. 19 tgers | t Colle — y LP a ‚ Univers 
l'exa 
Lori Barnet, Adjunct Assistant Profess r of Ce 
B.A. 1973, Bk net { 
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Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance : 
).S. 1968 TT e Techr . . : 74 nive™ 
Michiga 
Karmela R. Barron, Lecturer in Special Educati 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, George Washir- 
Jean-Francois Marie Barthelemy, As sociate Professor Lecturer in 
Engineering 
M.S. 19 h.D. 19 V Dolo . aad 
Brenda C. Barthell, Assistant Professor of Art Therap) 
B.A. 1983, Northwesterı ersity: M . : aS " 
‹ , NT. 
Earle W. Baughman, Jr., Assistant Profess rial Lecturer in Clinical psych 
J. Howard Beales Ш, Assoc iate Professor of Strategic Manage ment ant 
Policy , 
В.А. 1972 ;eOrgt W p Y 
Hamilton Beazley, Associate Prof, ssor of Administrative Sciences ni 
EZ. 1964 E ty; M.B.A. 19 398, * 
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Rebecca Bogucki, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Teacher Preparation an 


Special Education 
M.A. in Ed. 1971, Ed.D. 1992, George Wash 

Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy | 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State ersit Р сема 
Upstate Medical Cente 


Jody Bolz, Adjunct ; issistant Professor of Ei 
В.А. 1971, M.F.A 1973, Cornell Unive 
Joseph E dmond Bonin, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989 
John Borriello, Clinical P rofessor of Psychology 
В.А. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Bost niversity: Ph.D. 195 tv nf M 
Sudip Bose, Associate Prof ssor of Statistic i 
B.Sc. 1982, Calcutta University, India; M 184, Indian Statist tute, India; Ph.D. 1999 
Purdue University 
Charlotte Boston, Clinical Instrui tor in rapy 
B.S, 1984 — Г M 186. Ge e W 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor of ГЕ ducation 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, I ). 196 
Bryan L Boulier, Professor of E onomics 
В.А 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969. P 1974 versity 
Alasdair Bowie, Associate Professor of Political Science k 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Auckland, New Zealand: M 19 ) ton Univ? 


Ph.D. 1989, University of Calif 1, Berke 


Kenneth R. Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of Histon 
J.A. 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964. Рі 196 
George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of Eneli« 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetow А 

Магк Braden, Assistant Pro yfessorial Lecturer in Political Management 
3.А. 197 D. 1976, Washingt 


Michael D Ba idle зу, Professor of Economics 


B.S. 1975, University of Delawa Ph.D. 198 I t f North ( 
Lori A. Brainard, Assistant Professor of Public Administrat 
3.5. 1990, University of Massachusett ^ 
Denise Brant hea 'au „ Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1987, Uni і f Alaska: M.A. 1989 ( oW а 
Linda J. Br: iit: "чан iate Professor of Psychology ul 
2 С 
В.А. 1963, Elmhurst Colle M.A. 1965. Clark فف‎ 5 ; tv of Lone 


Angela Isidro Bre snahan, Le cturer in Cor 
В.А. 1984, P M 
Michael Ke ith Brett- Surmai in, 
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Barbara Gilbert Carson, Adjunct Associate Professor of American C ilizatit 
and of Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 196 versit { 


]оһп Н. С arson, Profe ssor of Manageme nt Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Le , 


Geoffrev Carter, Associate Professor of English 


B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969 t , 
Andrea Jeanette Casey, Assistant Professor of Human Rt irce Developme 
B.A. 1981, M.A. 1984, George Mason | ( i 104 \ arsit¥ 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiol 
B.S. 1957, B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 19 " Т" 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1966, University of North Ca M ; « ۴ ton 
University 


Bavard Lacey Catron, Professor of Publi 


А ni tratit 9 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, Ur ' f af 1975, Unit" 
of California, Berkeley À 
. : m 
Peter James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy and Professor 0] Hut 
Sciences 
B.Sc. 1952, Univ ty of London: M.A. 1954 


Elizabeth Cha: ko, Assistant Professor of Geographv and Inter tional MS 
M.S. 1985, Un Y leutt 6A f ‚ 


California, 1 Angele 

David M. Ch: awh К, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ei eering 
Management 
M.E.A. 1989, D.Sc. 1996, George Was! i | ТТЕ» | 


Neal Eric Chalofs ky, Associate Professor of Human Res urce Developm 
B.S. 1966, Temple University; M.B.A. 1968, A t | 176, í е We 
University 

William J. Chambliss, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1955, University of California Angeles: M T ). 19 versit} 

Anna Uhl Chamot, Associate Professor of Secondary Education qi 
B.A. 1954, George Washington University: M.A. 195 2 
of Texas 

Promod Chandhok, Profe 'ssorial Le tu rer in Statisti 
M.S. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, lowa State 

Vikram C handra 1, Assistant P rofessor of Enelish of 
B.A 1984 Po i College; М.А. 19% H i tv M 192, Universi 
Houston , 

Jonathan ( һа ives, Profe ssor of Chinese " 
B.A. 1965. City Unive v of New York. Bron a , 1971 Colum! 
тач, 

Edward John Cherian. Profe ssor of Information System 
B.S.E.E. 1958, M 1963, I ). 1966. Re car 

Keith Cherry, Assistant p rofessorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.S. 1986, Florida State University: M A 1992 Ph n 4 ө Т rida 
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A —-— W 
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Charles Richard Cothern, Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 


M.S. 1960, Yale University; Ph.D. 1965 Unive Manit 
Robert James Cottrol, Profe ssor of Law of Historv. and of Sociology 

B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1978, Yale ersit ). 1984 Ge r 
Tracy Councill, Clinical Instru tor in Art Therapy 

B.F.A. 1978, Virginia Commonwealth Ur rsitv; M ۱ W ersity 
Robert John Couto, a t Instructor in Trumpet 

B.M. 1989, Hartt School of Music; M.Mus. 1991, 1 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 

Language 

3.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; М. ) 
Charles Douglas Cowan Ass sociate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, l er f Mict in: РЇ 1984. ( W ersity 
John Patrick Coyne, Professor of Mani ient Scit 

3.5. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 
Paul Jame s C хере au, Ad junct Professor of Engineer 

B.S. 1957, Ur t d sland: M Т Т 


Ingrid Ellen С reppell Assis tant Pr г of Political Science 
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B.A. 1973, Marian College M.A. 19 hD ) 

Sharon Ann McDade, Assistant Professor of Higher lucatior idministt! 
M.F.A. 19 Ohio State Ur tv; Ed.D. 1986, H i 

Michael L. McGee, Assistant Professorial Le 
M.B.A. 1981, University of [exa 

Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Geography and of Urban í 
Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Ha 

Marlene C. McGuirl, Associate Profes 


1959, Indiana University; J.D. 196 DeP 
978, George Washingto 
Sh: сымона Astistahi r or of History and Inte! 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982 
University e 
Patrick Paul Mi Hugh, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Manage 
B.S. 1982, B een Stat n ty M T ^ iat sity Ph.D 
Mi I 


tional 4 Affair 


itive Scit 


ind Reg? 


Ray L. Mc Kel lvy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
1970, U.S. Air Force Academy: M.A ) tate r fN Y lege at 
rgh; M.Ph. 1 ( 


Paula Mi Kenzie, Assistant Professorial 1 urer in Communication 
B.A. 1974, Ur ty of West Flor N t 

Robert M« ier Assistant Рг fessor of Eng 
В.А. 1988, Calvin College; М.А. 1990, PI 

Cynthia J. McSwain, Professor of 
B.A. 1972, Vanderbilt | ersitv; М.Р 


Asha Kumar Mehrotra, Profe ssorial Lec 


B.S. 1961, Universit f Calcutta. India: M 


Scotia Techn College. Can 


ја: А 
M j 


Philip G Meikle, Associate Professorial 
B.S.E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West 
University nt^. 
Christine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Fore ign д 
B ^. 1963, Wells College: M.A. 1964. Middle САП -— c versity Ө 


981, American University: Ed.D. 1 " 
1 ў Еа. Ge e Y 


aa ; p- 
арс harles Meltzer, Professor of Engir ring and pplied Scie 


B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S 1961, D 1 A ton ersity 


n Engr. 196 


David Me nde lowitz, Asso iate Professo 
B.S. 19 І [ var 
Henry Me r€ Ыт Assos iate Professor o 


B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Marv | ^ Dt reity 


Bernard Matthew Mergen Professor of Americar ilization 
B.A. 1959, University „МА 1980.1 چ‎ me oS 
Alan Mertz, Assistant Professorial Lecture in Political Management 


B.A. 1975. M t e: M.A. 198; 


Alice N Mikol: ije ws ki Аајип‹ f очер tor іп Piar at ] Accom} 


Mus.B, 1991, Michigan State Universit fva B4 че": versity 


James R Millar yProfessos of Economics and International Affairs 


B.A. 1958 versitv of T« Ph.D 


any? 


19 


Barbara Diane Miller, ela öf Anthronalaay ai ! International? 
Assov late Dex 'an of the Elliott Schoo al Affairs 


B.A. 1971, M.A. 1976. Ph.D 


James Arthur Mil ler Professor f En » 


B.A. 1966, Brow tv. Db 


James Carl Miller. Pro fessor of Psych 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962. Pl 1966. Yale Р 
Jean Cost: inza Mille r, Assistant Profe 


B.S. 1987 


k 


B.A. 1976. (y 
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19 


B.A 1969 


Rosanna Millora e ۷ 


LA. 199 
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David William Morris, Assistant Prof 


Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976 


Martha Morris, Profess rial Lecturer in 


В.А. 1966, M.A. 1969, ( 
Mic he Ме Moser, Assistant Profe 
B.A. 1988 tv of Pitt 


Michael 1 Moses, Associate P 
of Columbian € lege f Art 
B.S 180 13. M 

Y ae n Ma rgalit | Moses Assistant Pi 


Danie Mos! henberg, Associate Profe 


F aye Stollman Mos kowitz, Associat 


A 


Vahid Motevalli жн iate Hesearcl 


ot lence 
Das id |» AN exin Assistant Profes 


J.D. 19 


Ralph O. Mueller, Professor of Edu 


Mark Mullen, Assistant Professor of Ei 


:dward Lile Murphree, Jr rofes 
Ed 1 Lile Murpl jr., Prof 
Engineering 


Luc Yve 8 Mi irphy issistant Re sé 
Teresa Anne Murphy Associate Pr 
Arthur Joseph Murray Adjunct Pr 


) 


эго Ми skin, Assistant Profes 


Mic hi el Ke enneth Myers, Profe 
David J N agel Research Profe 


Thom in] Nagy \ssociate Profe 


Yasser Nakil \ssociate Profess 


Bh. agir rath Narahari Professor of Et 


Carl Evan | Nas h, Professorial Lecture 


Кай We istein Nashman, As 
Sociology 


1956 N Y 5 і 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Univer ty P 
B.S 54, М ۱ tt 

Henry Richard Nau, Profi rofP 
B.S. 1963, M t 


Julie M. Naughton, Assistant Pr 
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Charles Erskine Parks, Associate Professor 


M | 
B.A. 1971, Davidson Сл M.Div. 197¢ 


Universit 


Elaine ( ;oldberg Parks, Clinical Instrt 


M.A. 1989, George W 
Richard Parnas, Adjunct Associate 1 
Artist ) ) t tit M 
Donald O. Parsons, Professor of I 
В.А. 1966 ke ) 1 


Ravmond J. Pasi 


Assist 
Ed.D. 199 M 


Gail Kern Paster Professor of Englis! 


В.А. 196f 


Umeshkumar Patel, Assistant Profi 


M 104 


Steven Robert Patierno, Professor 


Sondra K. Patrick, Assistant Profes 


В.А d 


Sidney Fay Pauls, Profe 


D 158, 1 egt fW І 
Linda Levy Peck, Profe OI | 
B.A. 19 le Nag M 


Joseph N. Pelton, Research Prof: 
Ph.D 174, (м № 

Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Ecor 
B.S. 19 »} )7t t { 


Malinee Peris, Adjunct Associate Pt 


4 14 і age af M 


David Carter Perrv, Professor of Pl 


B.A. 1970, Harva 
James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor 


Chervl | Person, 


Assistant Profe 


B 373, Miar ty: M 


Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psyc} 


Sciences 
B.S. 1964 


Kenna Dale Peusner, Professor of 


AS 1 
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]. Roger Peverley Associati Profess 


B.A. 1960, M Т í 
B.A 1 ) 364. ( 


sociate Profe sso 


Paul 5. Pevser ls 


B.A. 196‹ 


Patricia | 
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Susan M. Phillips, Professor of Fin 
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Catherine Jones Pickar, Associate 
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Ad stration 
T P tsvi ida, Professor of Public Admini trv 
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Joan Roddy Regne ll, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 

B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington Universit к 
Scheherazade S. Rehman, Associate Professor of International I iness û 


International Affairs 
B.B.A. 1985, M.B.A. 1989, Ph.D. 199 G« 


Bernard Reich, Professor of Politic al Science and International Affairs 


B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 19t ) 1964 ty of Vi? 
Walter Reich, Yitzhak Rabin Memorial Professor of International Affairs 
Ethics, and Human Behavior 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, New York i 
Frances Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Lange 
B.A. 1965, College of Dare of Marviend: M z) ; 
Amy Reiff, Adjunct Instru tor in Voice 
B.Mus. 1980, M.Mus. 1983, Kent State reit 
Ann Elizabeth анин, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
D.Sc. 1999, George Washington | t 


; i Р [ oL. 
David Reiss, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science, of Medicin 
of Psychology 


B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard Unive 
David C. Ribar, Associate Professor of Economics 
В.А. 1984, College of William and Магу: M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, Brov I ty 


Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History: Society of the Cincinnati Georg 
Washington Distinguishe d Professor 


B.A. 1966, Rutgers University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D 176. Yale 
Kym S. Rice, Assistant Professor of "Museu um Studi 
B.A. 1974, Tulane University; M.A. 1979. Unive f Haw 
` : 6 nces 
Gerald B. Richards, Assistant Pr »fessorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien@ 
B.S. 1966, M.S. in Ed. 196 south I 


h and Ње oo 


Nelda Summers Richards, Adjun ict Assistant Professor of Spee 


B.A. 1976, George Washingtor ү; М 19 t f h. D. 1991 
of Virg 

Max Norman Richburg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1967, Auburn University: ].D. 1971 


Civ ilizati 


Orlando Ridout, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 


B.A. 1977, University of V 


1 


Rumana Riffat, Associate Professor of Civil } 


ngineering 
B.S. 1988. Ba lesh University ndi M )9 { 104 ^ niversity 
Dale ( `. Rinker r, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
M.B.A. 1987, ( llege of William ind Mary 
FEM eran Roberts, Adjunct Professor f Engineering 973, 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; М.Е. 19 sity of Pennsylvania; MS 8 
Universi qe 
Steven V. Robe "e TB and Maurice Shapiro Professor of Media an 
Affairs " 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University al AP 
Richard Mark Robin, Associate Professor of ^R «cian and Internatio” 
B.S. 1972, Georget niversity; M.A. 1974. Ph.D Univ tv of Michigan 
E. Arthur "езин jr., Professor of Ma ther matics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981 D. 19 | Maryland 
Edward Moore Robinson, pp iiie Pr fessor of Forensic Si jences 
В.А. 1968, Marquette University; M.F.S. 1991. Ce ' M a " 
Lilien F ilipovitc h Robinson, Profe ssor of Art yet 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washingtor itv: Hopkins US 4 
«or Sy | 2 | [ 1 
Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of International Marketing y y 
International Affairs TN 
B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Incenier Jen SCAN. Раги м.В.А 
State University; Ph.D. 1979 Pennsvlvania Set. т A T A 
па State ‘ t sto” ч 
James Rochon, Associate e Re search Professor of Statistics and of Bip 
B.Sc 1972 1 la ( ZA nada: M Mat} ^h aga to Canada 
University of N ( lina , | ih. Р . 
Richard Rodriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
В.А. 1972, University of Virg M "Om e А sity 
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Michael 1. Roe 


Inguage 
А. 1965, M.A. 1992. Am 


Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, 


hm, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English as a Foreign 


rican University 


Associate P. roje SSOI of Psyc hol logy 


2 1980, Cornell Univer tv; M.A, 1983 1 98€ versity of Rochester 
eter 1 a ( зт 
| Ph Rollberg Associate Professor of Slavi. Languages 
- iD. 1908, Unive ity of Leipzig, Germany | 
Уц * Жм | 
Па Н. Котап Assistant Professorial Lecturer in idministrative Sciences 
рел. 1994, Virginia P Ivtech: Writer a " r 
д, ytechnic Institu 1 State ve 
Pan Richard Romano, Adjunct Professor of Engineer ring Managemen | 
976, Purdue Univ t 1 | 
Ar niver у 
an Romines, Professor of English | 
уен “entral Methodist College; М.А. 1968, Tufts University: Ph.D. 1977. Су Washington | 
Опруу | 
18 Ong, Associate Profe 'ssor of Mathematics | 
n niversity of Science and Tech: f Cl i: Pl )89 rsity of | 
illiam E adr. е ee | 
1E | | 
BS tes, Корег, Professor of Engineerir ng апа. ‘ppl ied Science | 
'arolyn R 1.8. 1966 1 ersity of W nsin; Ph.D. 1969, Michigan State Unive ` || 
B.A 19710 h Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropology || 
"^; Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, George Wast Unive j | 
heodore H.R ч thm ле. | 
BA 1969, py 9 Assistant Professor of Managen t Scienct a 
1 ) Weshinst ' | 
BA 19," CNAU, University Professor of Intern ional Affairs | 
К; m Bard ( 11е М.А. 1 
Athleen Rose College; М.А. 1949, Johns Hopkins University: Р! | 
B.A. 1965 o5s-Kidder, Adjunct Assistant t Pr ofessor of Psychology | 
| , Washington Ur versity of Michigan; M.A 178, G« Ma ersit T | 
Tis Ç, Divers 
ot 
S P: Rese arch Professor of Education Policy | 
К А. 1955, University of ia: P} ) i | 
pue Rotenstre | P pk ) | 
B S 1974 Tel А ich, Assoc iate Professo of Eneiner g d Applied S« lence 1 
“ауте viv University; M.S. 198: Ph.D. 19 Sa | 
^ nce Alle n Rot] Ы; Prof ` | 
Wan! 1964, M t ^D it, Professor of Psych: logy and of Anatomy ! 
ег Frederick ) 'h.D. 1968 niversitv of ( 1 І 
D; 8.8 1967, Emo Rowe, Professor of Forensic Sciences | 
avid Alton University; M.A. 196 Ph.D. 1975, H rd | 
$ BS. 1963 owley, Professor of Che mistry 
Umit Roy A %64, State Univer ty of New York at Albany: Р} X versity of | 
Bech. 19 SSOCiate Professor of E ngineering « nd AI pplied Science | 
B; Tus ndian Institute f Techn V, ir t M.S. 19 M.A j PI 1988 I rsit | 
атур, lbir ^ Santa Barbara > , , Moses Me | 
) 1 
Shes 1968 ч Adjunc t Profe "SSOF ( f Pol litical Management I 
Bs | | 
D $ 1959. T hiv : Visiting , Met P. rofe ssor of 1; iterior Design f 
anie] Josep} p "lY of Oregon; M.S, 1984, University of Massachusetts | 
MA 197, D 1 Ryan, Profe 'ssorial Lect n к "ineerin i 
Robe W LD. 1884. 1; а! ecturer in Engineering Managemer | 
arre в My of Mary | 
1 n Rycroft, / 
BA Nationa] Aton: Associate Profess г of Political Science and р, 
Phone 1907, M.A Affairs І 
ylli A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976 1 i 
Младе] Ryder, до, University of Okla | 
Unj 1985, Couch J der Assistant Р; rofessor of English 
Ray versity of A өг Colles М.А. 1986. Johns Н ns | sity: МЕ A Ph.D. 1997 | 
$ Ode | 
а, 1955 lowa St re Rye II Lecturer in Geology | 
Ba Rya, Assie. Unlversit M.S. 1971, George Washington Universit | 
Un 1987 stant Profe 'SSOr of SI vii nguag " f | 
venit" Moscow Stata | la Lan uages an tures 
Bradle W "ate University, Russia: M.A. 1993 Purdue! rsitv; Ph.D. 1997. Indiar І 
Y Wan: 1 irdue versity; Ph.D. 199 T І 
Bp? Villian 
197 1970, р] 1 Sabelli, Assistant Profess г of Theatr 
Ho George Wida Atlantic Ur ter ғ 4 مد‎ i heatre І 
ward Mor] ashing yn | anan sity; M.A. 1972 alifor tate ersity, Humboldt; M.F.A 
a. A. 1947 « Y Sac ps | 
James ез Swarthmore BT, Professor of Histor and Ir iffairs І 
às Minor $, ollege; М.А 1950, P! 1 Har | 
1964 up СА, Ass а 
M.B OCiate Professor of Finance 
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Robert Sadacca, Professorial Lecturer in г \‹ Iministrative Sciences 


) ^ rit 
B.A. 1949, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1952, Columbia ersitv: Ph D 062. Pri у Unive 
Debabrata Saha, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie d Science » 
B.S. 1976, B.Tech. 1979, University of Calcutta, India; M.A ) nive v of ito, Сай 
Ph.D. 1986, Univers f Michigan 
Linda Bradley S: à Professor of E nelish and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1964, PI 171. B Mawr ( р 
David I. Salem, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1978, Albany University; J.D., M.B.A. 1982 ni ty of Mar Л 


Ricardo Ramon Samuel, Instructor in Sociology, Honors, and International 
Affairs 
M.A. 1989, University of California, Berkele 

Douglas Alan Samuelson, Profe ssorial Let turer in Engineering 


M.S. 1981, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington 


Robert R. Sandusky, Jr., Professor of E ngineering and Applied Science 


B.S. 1963, University of Colorado; M.S. 1971, Universit f Was! t 

Marc Eli Saperstein, Charles E. Smith Professor of Jewish History д? 
В.А. 1966, Ph.D. 1977, Harvard University; М.А. 19 lebrev ior llege/Hebrew Univ" 
Israel 


Shahram Sarkani, Professor of Engineering Management and Systems 


Engineering; Interim Associate Dean of the School of Engineering ant 
Applied Science 


B.S. 1980, M.S. 1981, Louisiana State University: Ph.D. 19% } 

Marshall Sashkin, Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles: Ph.D. 1970 ersity of Michigan 

Robert Savickas, Assistant Profe 'ssor of Financt pin? 
B.S. 1993, Engr. 1994, Riga Techni al Universit stvia: M.A. 1994. M.B.A. 1996 Western 


University; Ph.D. 1999, University of Georg 


Mary Anne Plastino Saunder TS, Agbo iate Profe сог of English as a Foreig? 
Language; Associate Dean of ( solur mbian C lege of Arts and Science? 


B.A. 1969, M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholic Univers A Ed.D. 1991, Ge де Washing 

University me 
Donna Scarboro, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English: Director of sum 

Special, and International P. rogram: $ 

B.A. 197€ 1ilford College; М.А. 1982. Ph.D )89 


Veronica Milli ent Scarlett, Adjun 


і Instruc tor in Voice 
Mus.M. 1997, University of Mary] 


land 
Kenneth F. Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities and 
Professor of P hiloso hy p 
I y’ 
B.S. 1961, City University of New " nivers! 


~ York, Brooklyn ( і м 

1986, University of Pittsburgh 

James Hermon Scharen Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University: M.S. 197 Purd reit 


Charles Frank Scheffev. Adjunct t Professo 


r of Ei ngin ring ar, 1? 

B.S.C.E. 1943, Drexel Unive M.S.C.E. 19 І sity of alif i, Berkeley ч: 
George Washington Univer j ` | >м | 

Dennis E. Schell, Assistant P rofe ssor of f P SV holog у м 
B.A. 1969. Blackbur e; MDiv. 19 " ttysburs 
1982, Lovola Col ge; | 1988 Ui versit f Man | 

Richard Harold $‹ hl. igel, Elton p rofessor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College M.A. 1952, Pl 9 Bostor - t 

Allan Schneider, Adjunct Profe ssor of E ing iy P 
B.S. in EJ 1959, B.S.E.P 1960. Lehigh 1 t M T bia m 
1974, Univer of Maryland 

Evelyn Jaffee S hreiber, Assistant Professor of English уі 
В.А. 1970, Simmons ( ollege; М.А. 1971. Colorad St 1 Univers iv ), 1977,1 aver 
Col rad | ы ; 

Alexandra Schultheis, Assistant Professor of Enelish uit 
B.A. 1989, Brown Universitv: M.P.A 190 ; rn „чур р.р. 19% 
of Rochester TANT FS , 

Geralyn M. Schulz, Associate Pr fessor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1979, University of W n Ph 19 I of Maryla 

І 1994 t {Ma 
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Pat Lea Schwallie-Giddis, Assistant Pr ir of Counseling vai 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 197 ersity of Wiscor Plan Ww TE da State 
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Carol Kimball Sigelman, Professor of Psychology; Associate Vice Pre «ident ff 
Research and Graduate Studies 
B.A. 1967, Carleton Collegt M.A. 1968. I 

Lee Sigelman, Professor of Political Scien 
B.A. 196 Carleton ( ege: M 9 


David Elliot Silber r, Professor of Ps 


B.A. 1958, Wayne Stat ersity; M " т 
Michigar 
Joseph Robert Silverman, Adjunct Profi f Engines 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeast rsitv: M M 1 \ } rivers 
Rahul Simha, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. 1984, Bir titute of Te M ) M 


James Sims, Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studie 


B.A. 1967 ersity of Calif \ f 69. M f Califormé 
n м 

Lawrence С. Singleton, Associate Professor of Accountat 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 198 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Dis 


Professor of Operations Hesearch and Statist 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bh addi ( f à M ' 1964, Ra 
" tv: Ph.D 168, New York " 
Мута С arol Sislen, Adjunct Associate Profi f Music 
\ 1970 A I it 
Rod Franklin Skelton, Adjunct Professor of P} 
В.А. 1962, F í Dickir І 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatom\ 
ГА 
Jonathan B Slade, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Manageme 
B.A ) ) ) Ge e Was! t 
Amy Куре Smith Assistant Professor of Market 
B.B 186 t t Nort x I s si 
C 'harle 's E Smith Professorial t | Er 
р.‹ +, George W 2 | 
Бы М. Smith, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Inte nation 
Affairs 
B.A. 1990, Wak t 
Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of A і 
В.А. 197( 7 { " 
Lizbeth Courtney Smith, Assist int Professi B Sciences | 
B.A. 1974, Drak ersity: M 76. Un f Ph versity ® 
Mary Virginia Smith, Associate Prof: 5501 l'ouris studies 
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Carl Stern, Shapir 
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Paul F. Tschudi, Lecturer in Counseling 
B.A. 1981, San Diego State University М.А. in Ed.&H.D. 1991, George Wash 


Chih-Hsiung Tu, Assistant Professor of Educational Technology 


ngto ni versity 


B.A. 1993, Northwestern State University M.Ed. 1995, A tate 
Steven A. T ut h, Professor of Soc iology p- 
B.A. 1973, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, I i л \ ennsvl¥ 


State University 
Richard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1971, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1976 tv of M ‘ 


Frank J. Turano, Assoc ‘late Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1981, Defiance College; Ph.D. 1986, Miami Ur 


Johnnie Fidel Turner, Е. Assistant Professor of Counseling 


B.A. 1985, M.Ed. 1987, University of South Carolina; Ph.D. 1993, Clark Atlant niversity 
Nancy A. Turner, Lecturer in Women's Studies 
B.S. 1986, University of Connecticut; M.A. 1990, George Washingt niversit : 
icia T ў 
Belle Patricia Tyndall, Associate Professor of English as a Р oreign 1 Langs 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1979, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetowt ersity 


Douglas Henry 1 belaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropol 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 


Daniel H. Ullman, Professor of Mathemati. а 


В.А. 1979, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berk 
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Ronald Weitzer, Professor of So iology 
B.A. 1975, University of California Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of Californie 
Berkeley 

Stephen W illii im Wellman, Adjunct Instructor in Mu 
Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina sch ol of the Art 

Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 


B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 19 

Ric Wenger, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
В.А. 1971, University of Maryland; M.A, 1974, Ge e W 

Linda Louise Werling, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1976, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke Universit 


Peter Werres, Professorial Lecturer in German 
Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Marilyn Sawyer Wesner, Assistant Professor of Human Resource 
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M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1995, V | Polvtechnic Institute ай 
University 

Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Education 


B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979 ersitv of M 
Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
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Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo Universit Egypt; M.S 19 


Waterloo, Canada 


David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor ‹ 


) 1 ji versilY 


f Quantitative Methods and 


Management Information 
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niversit 
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Financial aid, 27 
Financial regulations, 24 
Fine arts and art history, 164 
Forensic sciences, 173 
French, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 234 
Geography, 173 
Geoscience, see Earth and Environmental 
Sciences, 139 
German and Slavic languages and 
literatures, 175 
Grades, 49; see also school concerned 
Graduation, 53; see Calendar for date 
Grants, see Financial aid, 27 
Greek, see Classical and Semitic 
languages and literatures, 128 
Health and accident insurance, 35 
Health sciences, 179; see also School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
Health service, student, 35 
Hebrew, see Classical and Semitic 
languages and literatures, 128 
History, 180 
Honor societies, 44 
Honors 
Latin honors, 53 


Spec ial honors, 54; see als department 


concerned 
University honors program 40, 180 

Housing, campus, 34 
Human services, see Sociologv, 240 
Humanities, 188 
Immunization requirements, 35 
Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 50 
Incomplete, changing a grade of, 50; see 

also school concerned 
Infurmation technology services, 43 
Insurance, health and accident, 35 


International Affairs, Elliott School of. 94 


International affairs (courses), 189 
International business, 191; see also 
School of Business and Publi 
Management 
International services, 36 
International students 
Admission, 18 
Financial aid, 33 
Italian, see Romance languages and 
literatures, 234 
Japanese, see East Asian languages 
literatures, 142 


Joint degree programs, 41; see also sch 


and 


or department concerned 
Journalism, see Media and public affairs 
202 
Judaic studies, 192 
Korean, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 142 
Latin, see Classical and Semitic lar 
and literat 121 n 
Latin American studies, 19 
Law School, see Law Sch B t 


1001 


Leave of absence, 53 


Legal assistant program, see 50¢ iology» 


| 
240 
Liberal arts, program in, 193 
Libraries, 43, 54 
Linguistic 194 
Loar 12 
Management science, 194 


Marketing, 196; see ilso School of 


Jusin« ind Public Management 

Mathematic 19 

Meal plans (GW dining ervices), 3 
nd aer »ngineeriNg 


A 
Mechanical and aero pace el 


200: see also School of Eng 


5 


7 jneering 


ind Applied Science 
Media and public affairs, 202 
Medicine and He: 
98; see also School of Medicin 
Health Sciences Bulletin 
Middle Eastern studies, 209 
Mount Vernon College, The Georg? 
itv at, 40 if 


Vashington Universi ; 
: m 
Multicultural student servic es ceri 


Music, 210 

Naval science, 214 

NROTC, 214 

Nondegree status, 23, 101 

Office of university students, 101 
Officers of administration, 13 
Pass/no pass option, see sí hool 


j 
Sc hool б 
e an 


| ociences 


CCAS, 62 
SBPM 1 
SEAS, 83 
ESIA, 96 
Peace studi 16 
Philosop! 1 123 
Physica jence ee ( hemistry: r 
Physic 219 " 
Placement examinations сее dep 
j 
oncerned 47 
ned "TL 
Political commi ition see Met 
pub ital 0 | 
'olitical enct 2 РГ 2 
Portuguese, see Котапсе languag! 
iterature 34 52 
'ost-adm tral fer credit, % yy 
Preparation for meal i] schoo 1% 

І 69: see also 5 hoo 4 
cienct ;9; see al "T^. 
Engineering and Applied * 

Pr 45 4 
Probation. see sch ol concerne 
Publ admir yn 229 
Public he ilth 90 ice’ 
Public Health and Health Serv 
NT. 
Sch f. 10 290 
مد‎ OIS 
Radiol as. 99; See * pot 
ИУ 
Меа € 1 Health 5%" 


Registration, 48 
egulati | l 
Bulations, I niversity, 48; see also Fees 

and finan, ial reg 


Concerned 
ase 


ulations, and school 


Rel 
в 
of Student information. 1 niversity 
Policy on, 55 
“igion, 231 
elio; 
Blous life. 38 
*sidence halls 


34 
*Siden, e 


requirements, se¢ school 
k Concerned 


AS, 60 


ance | programs, 41 
ROTC 8 anguages and literatures, 234 


Sch Md literatures 175 


ments, 49; seg 


' See Financial aid. 27 


Si, 68, 240 
"en [ar 
ang 8e, see Teacher preparation 
Slavi, E ual educ ation 249 
— 28 ۵ 
nd i “Шап and Slav ic languages 


a 
Sociolog, fatures, 17 


nd § 
See Spanish American literat 
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“ial eç S, 234 
du 
a і sp ation, See Teacher preparation 
Pecia} Pec la] educ ation, 249 
honors - 


' 5ее also department 
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Student activities center, 37 
Student conduct, 51 
Student employment, 33, 36 
Student health service, 35 
Student services 34 
Student org 
Study abroad 42 


nizations, 38 


oummer sessions, 42; see als ) Summer 
sessions A uncement 

ot e school conc erned 

Sy neering, see Engineering 


nd systems 
see also School of 
plie 1 Science 


nd special 


nagement, 


ness and 


Гү ripts of re ) 
[ te є ] < Р, ' { dit for 
transier students), 2 
rransfe lent $10 9 
Transfer wit} the versity, 5 
Tuiti + 
Er Р 1 "ED 
| lef 22 
| ersity Profes urses, 254 
University regulations, 4: 
Veterans be 34 


Vietnamese, see East Asian languages and 


Waiving introductory irses by 
examinatior 
Withdrawal, 26, 50, 51: ses also school 


concerne 


Women and leadershi; programs, 257 
Women's studies, 257 
+4 
ss 1 Semitic 
1 lite es, 128 


ЕНЕС‏ ن 


DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERS! 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bat helor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelo! 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S)! r 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master ol Forensic Scit? 


(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Mast? 


Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master ol Philosophy (M Phil.), Do 


of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psvchologv (Psv.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science 1n Health? 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (М.5.Н.5.), and Doc? 
Medicine (M.D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of jurid” 
Science (S.].D.) 

School oj Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (civil p 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineer ing) (B.SC 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Sí іепсе! f 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanic al Engin y 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) (B.S.[S E.]), Васе | 
Arts (В.А.), Master of Engineering Management (М.Е M.), Master of 2 
ovg Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor Of * 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Mastet of Artsy 


ucation and Human Develo | ts e و‎ 
. = pment (М.А. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts кү 
ing (M A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Spe ialist (pa^ 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

A 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Act ountancy & й 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of " countancy MM 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A , Master of Public Adminis f 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M PP). Master of S« ience in Pt 
(M.S.F.), Master of Science in Information Systems Te hnology í 2» \ 
Master of Science in Project Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Тош? 

ministration (М.Т.А.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph D ) А 


21 "n j^ 
Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (В.А.), Master” 


(M.A.), and Master of International Policy and Practice (M.LP Р.) y 


School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of S« ience (P^ 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master & Hes 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Services / dmi 


(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 


UBRARIES 
Jacob Burns 


Melvin Geiman 


Раш Himmeltarb Health 


Sciences 
Lisner Auditorium 
Lisner Hall 
Madison На! 
Marvin Center 


Medic 


Media & Public Affairs 


Mitchel! Hall 
Monroe На! 
Munson Hall 
New Hal 
Old Main 
Quigley s 
Rice Ha 


Riverside Towers Hal 


Ross Hall 
Samson Ha 


Scheniey Mall 

Smith Center 
Staughton Hall 
Stockton Hall 

Strong Hail 

Stuart нап 

" Student Health Service 


al Faculty Associates 


Support Building 


Thurston Hai 


Tompkins Hall of Engineering 


University Garage 
Warwick Bldg 


The West End 


Woodhull House 
812 20th St 
814 20th St 
714 21st St 


2000 G St 
200? G St 
2003 G St 
2008 G St 
2024-26 G $1 
2106 G $t 
2108 6 St 
1265 
2146S 
2125 6 St 


thos ё 


5° 


2127 6 St 
2129 G St 
2129 6 я 
2131 6 St 
2131 6 я 
2136 6 St 
2138 6 St 
2140 6 St 
2142 6 St 
2129-33 Eye St 


2000 Pennsylvania Ave. 
2100 Pennsylvania Ave. 


2136 Pennsyivania Ave 
2140 Pennsytvana Ave 
2142 Pennsytvania Ave. 


Special information 


PARKING 


Marvin Center (See #29) 
University Garage (See #57) 
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te Versit, m 0052 194-1000. See page 16 for a brief directory of 
ъс Уо i 
“ool ofp For inf luate Programs, the Law School, 
) 
Medicin ind Health Sciences, the Scho f Public Health and Health Services, 
0 " 
"the Sur ner Sessions, please request the appropriate Bulletin 
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ey oh prr‏ بکم وتشکر I‏ اهتمامكم. برجاء الكتابة 
TE „ы‏ 4 | 
ЙН‏ الانجليزية على عنواننا بالصفحة الأرلى إذا كان لديكم il‏ 


i ne 
La Universidad de George Washington le agradece Su interes. S в? 


' ' d 
sita información adicional a la incluída en este Boletín, por favo ve 
por escrito, en ingles, a la dirección de George Washington 


indicada en la primera página de esta publicación 5p 
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Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate аэ of f fees E 
University reserves the right to change courses progr cess d 

i : ‚а neve 

the a ademic calendar, or to make other changes deemet | 
desirable, giving advance notice 01 í hange when possible 0 

j 

d 

nt OF fall 

„partment quie 

Program information appears under the name о! the dep nc he Pis 
" nces 8 | 

eram concerned in ( lumbian College of Arts und Sciences nd pu d 

k i 188 * ү 
School of Internationa! Affairs. For the Si hool ol Busi лай » 
«i 

Management, the Graduate School of Education and ‘ences " 


opment, ind the School of Engineering and Арр!іе‹ 
information appears under the school's entry E _ 


from the President 


Ihe GW bulletin you are holding is dated 
2001-2002, and that’s as hopeful a date as any for 


getting one’s professional credentials shipshape. 


Computerization alone has been enough to turn 
most of our professions into speed of-light 
"works in progress." Classroom lectures or 
demonstrations are very seldom the same. these 
days, as they were last year. Instead. С\Й» grad- 
uate Instructors more and more often communi- 


cate the sense that if we run as hard as we can 


today, we may begin to catch up with the rocket 


labeled “our field.” 


T 
t Sorians will get around to suggesting that in the late 20th and early 


Nturie 
ta "Iles an 


altogether new “time sense" took hold of most fields of study. 

Л Extending trom “discovery” to “understanding” shortened and inten- 

bor ets as clever as the Internet and the fax machine accomplished in days 

at once consumed years of effort and attention. 

i Osn’ 

We әй Necessarily 

on e *r done 
"PPosite 


mean better, of course, and that's w here GW comes in. 
any sailing, you know how important it can be to lean in the 
to that which the boat seems to be taking. 
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the м the basic s." Have those eager entrepreneurs on the outer borders 


Np} real 
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s lined to frantic speed and perpetual change, GW keeps 
done their professional homework? Is anyone slipping 


Igher degree from GW by using secondary rather than primary 
йге? И 
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} welcome y : 
"abo dana, 10 GW, therefore, I welcome you to a self-critical process. 
and he 


Ip us to keep this boat on course. 
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THE ACADEMIC CALENDAR 2001-2002 


August 2001 


April 2002 


2001 

August 23-24 
August 27 

Aug 27-Sept 7 
September 3 
October 1 

CX tober 8 

Oi tober 31 
November 21-23 
December 10 
Der ember 11 
December 12-13 
December 14-22 


2002 
January 11 
January 14 

January 14-25 
January 21 
February 1 
February 18 

March 18-22 
March 27 
April 30 
May 1 


May 2-3 
Mav 6-14 
May 1! 


September 2001 October 2001 


M TW T I 


January 2002 February 2002 


May 2002 June 2002 


E - 7 


Fall Semester 

Advising and testing begin for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Applications due for winter graduation 
Columbus Day (holiday) 

Registration for spring semester classes begins” 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Last day of regular fall semester « lasses 
Makeup classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 
Applications due for May graduation 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
spring recess 

Registration for fall semester « lasses begins" 
Makeup ‹ lasses 

Last day of regular spring semester ‹ lasses 
Designated Monday 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


November 2001 


ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 
George Was}? 


shington was determined to have a great national university in the 


Mation’s c. apital. His hope was that students from all parts of the country would 


ШШ а first hand knowledge f the practice as well as the theory o publican 
Вега тегі ү, hile being instructed in the arts and sciences He bequeathed 50 
ns of The Potomac Company “towards the endowment of Live tv to be 
lished within the limit of the District of Columbia, under the iuspices of 

{j Geral Government f that government should incline to extend 1 foster- 

іал towards Despit Washington's intenti lhe Potomac Cor ipany 
солов neve, extended a “fostering hand,” so the University did 


ч ац Shay е 


k Up the ause. They raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
ow Ca t 1€ 1 ec 1 pt } I пе‹ 


until а group of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice 


ch Tess for à charter Gongress insisted on giving the institution i non-sectarian 
after which , 


stated “That persons of every religious denomination shall be 

E of being elected ver es; nor shall any person, either as President. 
any ori Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said College, or denied 
AH...” privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his 


timo 
Iments in matters of religion 


~Olumbian ( ollege, as it was originally named, tool ip residence on College 


nding trom 


> tract between the present 14th and 15tl 
ü Avenue to Columbia Road The name i the instituti wa ied in 
Шо Columbian 1 niversity and ir 1904 to The George Washington 1 niversity. 
M the 1 niversity had moved to the Fo су Bottom neig гһооа 
119th and 24th Streets south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
ingttston, D.C. The more th: sapi eia including 14 residence halls, are 
lor T the Оп 43 acres bordere: 1 by the White House ше john Г. Kennedy Center 


y Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 
erous feder; 1] 


agencies, national galleries and museums 
мадор C ampus, initiated for graduate studies reseal һ | rojects, and 
Rout. nal deve Морт nent programs, 1s located along the high-tech corridor on 
б ‚ just to the st of Route 28, in Loudoun County. In 1998, GW estab 
iiy The Geor; ge Wi T иңе п University at Mount Vernon College її order to 
Cam que living ; ind learning opportunities for women. GW's Mount Vernon 
uenti located on | oxhall Road in Northwe st Washin \ 
0000. y, the University’s enrollments total more than 20,000, of which over 
stude are unde rgraduate giis. over 10,000 are graduate and professional 
ae and about 1,600 are nondegree students. The students come from all 
Sand 139 different countries 


Missi 
lon Statement 


The 

керур, ishington University, an independent academic institution char- 
ie well. pee ss of а= United States in 1821, dedicates itself to furthering 
lty ov: eing. The University values a dynamic, student-fi used commu- 
tion inated by í wk and intellectual diversity and built upon a founda 
The Qe arity, Creativity, and openness to the exploration of new ideas 

W ashington University, centered in the national and inter- 
БЕТА Crossroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the 
мор ооо th ition, and applic ation of knowledg | 

Аш; e the process of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 
+ Verge › University provides a stimulating intellectual environment tor 
Y off, students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Univer- 


ers 
1 0 ч 
lung, Utstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time students 
tic E uat ў 


е, graduate, and professional programs in Wa 
Y en 1d abroad As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni- 
“Bla P 'asizes the linkage between basic and applied scholarship, insist- 
Practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The Universitv acts 
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professions by e 


as a catalvst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the 
and the con 


couraging interaction among its students, faculty, staff, alumni, 
munities it serves j 

The George Washington University draws upon the rich array of resou% 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educ ational endeavors: Int 
turn, the University, through its students, faculty, staff, and alumni, + 
tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality o! life in metropo W 
Washington, D.C 


The Schools 


The George Washington University includes nine ac ademic units, as follow’ 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to Er 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bac helor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bach : 
of Music. Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic St iences, 


ter of Public Policy, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Scie? 


Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Psychology: 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences otters programs leading t° y 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master of Science in 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine Më 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. sng i 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leading 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civ il engineering us 
puter engineering, computer science, electric al engineering, mech 
neering, and systems engineering; and Bachelor of Arts in the areas of Pt у 
science and technology and of computer science. Graduate programs ea int 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, - 
Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science gi 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers pm ni 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Dt 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Spé 
Doctor of Education. di 4 

The School of Business and Public Management otters programs es jo 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Business Administ pt 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration, Master 0 gas” 
Administration, Master of Public Policy, Master of Science in Finance: d 
of Science in Information Svstems Technology, Master of Science IP ү. 
Management, Master of Tourism Administration, and Doctor of PhilosoP to d 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading 5 y 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Master of Internation® 


* ^al 0 
{ ical ^. 
in Jie 


velo ui 
cial 


and Practice. di 
The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs " ge^ 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of public "T 


> ‘ r ‘ ‘ servic* 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Set 


ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. {ег prof 
The College of Professional Studies has been authorized to offe ЁЁ 
leading to the degrees of Associate in Professional Studies, Bac 
sional Studies, and Master of Professional Studies. 


helor 0 


Accreditation ii 
on t i ? , : J А ce 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional ê 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. Pid 


jatio® 


The University is on the approved list of the American Assoc! 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board 


NIVERSITY 11 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
*Chools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
е Bar of the American Bar Association 
, The Se hool of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous ipproval by 
З accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison ( ommittee on Medical Edu- 
‘ation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ- 
ation of American Medical ( olleges. The clinical laboratory science program 1s 
“credited by the National Aci rediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory $ ience. 

1ê Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs has ac- 
Crec ited the health sciences programs in diagnostic medical sonography and 
Physician assistant and the athletic training concentration in exercise science 
tithe s, hool of Public Health and Health Sery ices. The public health programs 
ave full ас; reditation from the Council on Education for Public Health. The pro- 
Bram in health services administration is accredited by the Ас rediting Com- 

ission on Education for Health Services Administration 
Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of ! ngineering 
E Pplied Science are ас redited by the Engineering Accreditation ( ommis- 
E of the Accre 


"Science 
“credit 


ditation Board for Engineering and Techni logy. The Bac helor 

Computer science curriculum is accredited by the ( omputer Science 

ation Commission of the ( omputing Sciences Accreditation Board. 

ber op craduate School of Education ind Human Dev lopment is a « harter mem- 
le American Association of ( olleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 

^! by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 


, r’s Droerams in ect 
aster's and doctoral degree programs; the master's programs in school 


ite Community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
Y the Counc il for the Accreditation of ( ounseling and Related Educational 

Tog 

Coy 


Té 4 , " 1 n ; 
ams; the master s program in rehabilitation counseli 


nci on Rehabilitation Education 

ча © School of Business and Publi Management joined the Council on Grad 

- 8 wb) Dodania 
“Ucation for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the S hool became 


the " er of AACSB-The International Association for Management Education: 
* Assoc} 


ng is accredited by the 


Progra к= accredited its undergraduate As ^c in ~ ^ — рен м 
Mens. 82. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational i jui 
Couns. Or the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Ac- 
Bta E. Professional examinations. The Master of Public Ad роп, рго- 
Affai ina the approved list of the National Association of Schools of Publi 
T + and Administration 
Море. ‘ett School of International Affairs is a member of the Association of 
a poaa] Schools of International Affairs | 
Poun \ àchelor of | ine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Бру; 200 for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem- 
approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
Music Tha АА accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
EL" Braduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
байы On the approved list of the American Psychological Assox iation. The 
td т. Program in 
and A, aing Bo 
uc lology. 


0 m - - ; 

' ard of Trustees of the 1 niversity 
wi. "Divo, 
W TS 
Cic the p 
aW 


speech-language pathology is accredited by the Educ ation 
"ho " Dd ) 
ard of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 


ity is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 


ê tesident of the University is an ex officio member l'rustees who are 
ümni 
е 


} are indi, ated by an asterisk. Locations are indi ated for trustees out 
"Shington metropolitan area 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 

Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman, Executive ( ommittee 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Secretar) 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretary a 


*Jin Н. Ahn, President, Persimmon Group ] 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis-Warner Corporation, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting 
*Kristen S. Betts, President, Research Strategies International 
*Luther W. Bradv, Distinguished University Professor, МСР/Наћһпетапп 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs : 
*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Sistema Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janell 
Brazil 
*C. Michael Carter, Vice President, General Counsel, and Corporate 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bow kius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Vice President, Cowles Publishing Company, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDe 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Torrance, 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman, First Data Согр., Atlanta, Georgia 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Wabte« 
*Heather S. Foley qum? 
*Jonathan Friebert, Policy Coordinator, U.S De partment of Health and! 
Services 
* Amanda M. Fugazy, Attorney, Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, New York, 
New York snot 
*Tean S. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Associates, Balti 
Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Principal, Ralmor Corporation 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies . 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., American Ambassador, Canberra Australia Р 
*Gary С. Granoff, Chairman оў the Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, Broadcast and Professional Company, 
Electronics, Park Ridge, New Jersey 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Coates, Davenport & Gurne 1 
Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lin« oln Realty Company 
Lawrence A. Hough, Co-Chairman and CEO, Sato Tra el 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems 
*Tohn M. Kucharski, Retired Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Wellesley: 
Massachusetts 
*Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chief Financial Officer, The Ledecky Е 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 
*Charles T. Manatt, American Ambassador, Santo Doming 
Republic 
*Patrick J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek 
* Alexia Morrison, Legal Consultant 
*Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, Technologies, America Online 
*Robert G. Perry, President, BSI ny 
*W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramse) & Compe 
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Michael G. Freedman, Vice President for Communications 
Sandy Holland, Assistant Vice President for University Relations 
Louis H. Katz, Vice President and Treasure! 
David G. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 
Don Boselovic, Associate Vice President for Financt 
Catherine A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 
Timothy Russell, Comptroller 
Colin Clasper, Assistant Vice Pre sident for University Compliance 
Bernard Demczuk, Assistant Vice President for District of ( olumbia 
Affairs 
Kim Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Finan ial and Systems 
Auditing 
Donald Richard Lehman, Vice President for Academic Affairs ing 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Vice President for Academic Plann 
and Special Projects 
Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Roger Whitaker, Associate Vice President for Academic Dev lopment and 
Continuing Education 
Ted J. Christensen, Assistant Vice President for Television ch 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Assistant Vice President for Institutional Resea 
Helen Spencer, Assistant Vice President for Research Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
Recruitment and Personne! Relations ntl 
Irwin Price, Executive Dean for Administrative Matters Loudoun COUP 
Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean for Administrative Matters, Mount Vernon 
College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian of th? 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Vice President for Health Affairs and Dean 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences ndi 
John H. Grossman III, Senior Associate Vice President for Institution 
Advancement e 
Shelley A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald Н. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics id 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Health Research ar 
Technology Transfer x 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics Health 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and 
Affairs отр 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Health Resear h, 6 
ance, and Technology Transfer n 
Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development and Alumni Айат 
Joseph С. Hall, Associate Vice President for Universit) Developm mii 
E. Kevin Cornell, Associate Vice President for Development and 4 
Affairs 
Sol Margulies, Associate Vice President for Medii al Center Deve 
and Alumni Relations 
Abbie O. Smith, Assistant Vice President 


op" 


The Schools ү 
- ; 4 4 . Ехесий 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences— Dean Lester А Lefton; a e 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans F ce Anne 

Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Kim Moreland, Mary “ 


Plastino Saunders, Christopher Sterling 
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School of Medicine and Health Sciences—Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr.; 
Senior Associate Dean Jean E. Johnson; Associate Deans Rhonda M 
Goldberg, Brian J. McGrath. W. $ ott Schroth, James L. Scott 

aw School—Dean Mit hael K. Young; Senior Associate Deans Roger H 
Trangsrud, John Smith Jenkins; Associate Deans Alfreda Robinson, Erit 
Scott Sirulnik Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Robert V. Stanek Thomas A 

i Morrison. Renee Y. DeVigne, Scott B Pagel 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—Dean Timothy Tong: Interim 

. Associate Deans Rachelle Silverman Heller, Shahram Sarkani 

"'aduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwood 
Futre]]: Associate Deans William K. Cummings, Janet Craig Heddesheimer, 

& Robert Nicholas Ianacone 

hoo] 9f Business and Publi« Management— Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 
Assoc late Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. ( ook, Robert 

Bigg eer к Dyer 
t School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding: Associate Deans 

K Edward A. McCord, Barbara Diane Miller 

0ol of Public Health and Health Services—Dean Richard Kenneth Riegelman; 
“880сіаіе Deans Daniel Allen Hoffman Richard M. Fairfax Southby, 
Ayman Al-Mohandes, Nancy Persil, 


T 
| he Faculty Senate 


ex off elected members listed below, the President of the 1 niversity 
ad the ва the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the University Registrar, 
deans of the schools are administrative members; and a parliamentar- 
Cted by the Faculty Senate 


|! ` 

hn Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education ind Chair of the Executive 
Yong tee 

Моа Captain, Associate Professor of opanish 

James F Scott Castelberry, Professor of Special Educatior ' 
Salvatora is Cawley, Professor of Prevention and Community He alth 
Рац Bro, Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 

ling, j °8 Duff, Asso iate Professor Of Religi n 

William p Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

Mu lan Зутоп Griffith, Professor of Philos phy 

Robe imac Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and ipplied Science 
Carol р oseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Te , 
n Hoare Professor of Human Developmer t and 1 


an Hesource 


Frederic Y P Johnston, Professor of Law 
avid way Шаш Lindahl, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
„еар, \ ard McAleavey, Professor of English 

latthew Mergen, Professor of American Civiliz ition 
Obert p ` “By, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
gene Park, Professor of Law 1 
leni. ^ Professor of Economics 
"ity |, POVitch Robinson, Professor of Art 


Richar ;Mephanic. Associate Professor of Design 
А dy Professor of History and International Affairs 
y hony ard Wilmarth. Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
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Directory of University Offices 


General Information (202)994-4949 

Administrative Offices 

President 

Board of 1 ster 

Vice President ! 

Vice President for ( ni I t 

Vice President for Development 
and Alun Af 

Vice President and General ( 

Vice President (c 

Vice President ! stud 
Acade c Sup] S 

Vice President and TT 

Columbian ( of A 
Science 

School of Busine ind Pul 
Management 

Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 

School of Engineer ind Applied 
Scienct 

Elliott School of Internat 1 
Affairs 

Law School 

School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences 

School of Public Healtl d 


Health Services 


Student Services Offices 

Career Center 

Community Living and Lea 
Center 

Counseling Center 

Dean of Students 

Disability Support Service 

Fellowships and Graduat« 
Student Support 

Gelman Library 

Graduate Student I 
Management 

GW Bookstore 

Housing Service 


nrollment 


Information 1 
International Service 
Mount Vernon Campu 
Office of Un rsity < 
Student Accounts Service 
Student Activities Center 
Student Financial Assistance 
Summer, Special, and 
International Progran 
Undergraduate Admissi 
University Honors Pr 
University Registra 


Virginia Campus 


NW 
noad NW 
NW 700 
et, NW 

W 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 


niversity Income from endowment funds, grants. and ifts from alumni and 
tends of the titution makes up the differe 
The followii fee ind finar ia re попѕ were adopted for on- impus 
Programs fo; the academic year 2001—02. Information on t ıition and fees for off 
приз prog rams is published separately by the Office of Academic De velop 
mat and Continuing Edu ition Infor: ition on tuition and fees f the sum- 
meris publish. d in the Summer Sessions Announcement 
Tuition Fees 
iion campus raduate study in Columbian ( e of Arts and Sciences, the 
“Choo! of Bu ind Public Management, the Graduate School of E ducation 
il iman Dev D Vt үт nt, the School of En nineering and Applied Science, the 
School of International Affairs, and the Office of University Students: 
Tduate student taking credit courses at all leve e charged $742.50 per 
my hou on the main can pus and $630 per credit hi ш it the Virginia cam- 
f Sctoral study in the School of Business ind Public Management is 
‘arged at the rate of $10,625 for two semesters. Nondegr: tudents taking 
"TUS on the main « impus are charged $783 per credit hou 
ii folowing Virginia campus programs are eat h charged at a single fe for 
olo, С Program: the Executive Master of Sci nce in Information Systems Tex h- 
(0 6J and the Master of Si епс t [ 1 0 ielecommun iion ind 
\ Mputers, Weekend Program, $28,960; the Executive Master of Engineering 
gE ment in the field of  Softwan ind Information Systems Manas ent 
Higher хаа Executive Leadership in H jeve pment nd "0 
lion y Кол \dministration pi ran ead e Di 1 i 
400; the Executive Master of Busine \dministration, $63,000 
Inj 
m cam Fee / Health and pum Саа Fee (charg l і t dents registered 
Universit. 934 90 per credit hour o a maximum $9 7» ри semester 
Mesta ty fee) and $7.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per se 
" (Health and Wellness enter feg 
Co 
leir ing Research—A]! master's ind doctoral students who have completed 
tion sean number of credit ncluding course work and thesis o lisserta- 
Credit ce must register each subse quent fall and s} E Sé Ра ж for 1 
Concerned E Continuing Research as specified by the regulations of the school 
Additig 
"nage! Course Fees oome courses carry additional fees, such as laboratory 
" ~ “ees, charged by semester as indicated in course des riptions 
Peci Fees and De its (N ef 1 ble) 
^bblic posits (Nonrefundable 
late лоп fee (all degree candidates) $55 
pis n beginning the first week of the semester 80 
n Bis lion ^w Continuous enrollment or leave of absence 35 
La ation fa” Virginia « ampus courses 35 
Ra Paymer ! 100 
tumed ( nt fee (see Payment of Fees, below 75 
pitted, inok fee charged a student whose check is improperly А 
yoding а omplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 25 
lire? DaSter's thes; 30 
Service and binding dissertation 130 


| 
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Elliott School of International Affairs fee (payable over four semesters 
[fall and spring] at $625 per semester tor Master of Arts candidates 
and over two semesters [fall and spring] at $1,250 per semester tor á 50 


Master of International Policy and Practice ‹ andidates) e 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester a0 
English test for international students (when required ; 
l'ranscript fee . 95 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 50 


Replacement of diploma 


( andidil 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles e. „mber ® 


during the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the mt 
the faculty under whom the thesis or dissertation 1s to be written 


Postdoctoral Study 


l'hose who have graduated from George Washington University with 895 


Ed.D., or D.Sc. may continue any studies in the University without руше дд 
tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may enjoy all Un eW 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the prevailing charg ive 
one credit hour, as well as the University fee, in order to establish uu : 
membership in the University. The use ol laboratory space and equip рай 
contingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special mv 
material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privilege the 
be made with the dean two months in advance of the semester in wit 
graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privile& 
not be taken for credit 


Payment of Fees 


“| 
n mu 


n incurs adi ? 


A student who registers for classes in any semester ог 5655101 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed ' y^ 
Schedule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the "e jd 
classes. Changes to registration that affect charges to the student's ассош fw 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar. In addition to payee 
ition and fees, the University requires that a student confirm his OF bet v 
tration. Students whose registrations are not ‹ onfirmed by the third we ion? 
semester may be canceled from all courses. Receipt of the tear-9 Pt js | 
the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed with the student's payme И 
quested for confirmation of registration. All students whose registration 4 gl 
confirmed are notified in writing that their registrations will be canc? 
are asked to contact the Student Accounts Office immediately. J 
Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance Wil iid be 
ments signed by the student; questions concerning those charges sho" pst 
ferred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary anc 


m 
h least 


tional Services, respectively tans in | 
The University offers several options for payment of tuition and -: еб? 
tion to payment in full upon receipt of the Schedule and Invoice OF * | 
of registration. us?" 
Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more ‹ redit ке 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not rod ай 
dents who receive GW employee tuition benefits o: departmental tui j W, 
are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance ё mel 


‘ 1 1 ~ » de 
are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may ust the : " 
ment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semester а» si 
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maining balance plus accrued interest is due by the eighth week of classes. In- 
rest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 12% per annum beginning the 
Tst day of classes each semester. If payment in full is not received by the end of 
“eighth week of the semester, interest will continue to accrue at the rate previ- 
Dus]y Stated and the account will be assessed a $75 late payment fee 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
is available for the fall and spring semesters only Students must complete 
ШЧ submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 
Or the Spring semester to partic ipate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
“ation, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels for each 
Payment, The monthly payment plan for the academic vear begins in June and 
- "45 in Mar h, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
Second five applied to spring. For Spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 


"ember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
*ach Month. The student will re eive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
а. Бе charged provided payments are re eived as scheduled Students who en- 
мер he Plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
ıı Ment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not 
Paid In full by Ox tober 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 
„Рану Billing—The University ас epts employer vouchers or purchase 
ке làt are not ‹ ontingent upon receipt of grades. Under ей сіг — es, 
dent, gy the charges for tuition and fees remain the араш) ol the stu- 
Will er lould a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the 1 niversity 
im ect the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor >з 
bY the him or her foı tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in ful 


(ан ' Stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or can: ellation of regis- 
1¢ ^ 1 x 

û. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 

toa, tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 


dvoid ; 
^ Interest. late fees, and/or cant ellation of registration 


Acc 
Who unts th 


Зе account 
уе di 


at are past due are encumbered by the Unive rsity. A student 
is encumbered may not register for future semesters and may not 
? refer Plomas or transcripts. Ac counts that are more than 90 days past due 
ch Ted to an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
е University as well as all collection « osts incurred by the agency. 


Ча, It whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
a returned che k fee 


Withdraw 


№ als and Refunds 
"Dp Cations г 
Rist, ios for 


ü withdrawal from the Universitv or from a course after the 
Sion lon perio« 


1 must be made in w riting to the dean of the school or divi- 
See үү, 0 the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
Notify , drawal under University Regulations). Financial aid rec ipients must 


Ing © Office of Student Financial Assistance in w riting 
thori, 


lop luitic ed withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
‘he wy Charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
1 Con - Or the fall and spring semesters 
Wi ete Withdrawal from all courses (on- ampus students): 
Mita, wa dated on or before the end of the first week of the sen 8096 
Withdran a dated on or before the end of the second week of the sem« ster 60% 
ШЕ Ue dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 4096 
à Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 2596 
3 Partioj al dated after the fourth week of the semester None 


Wi " 
the теб, drawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge, 
© Schedule above applies to the difference 


| 
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3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are « ontained in the specific lease arrangements: 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refun ' 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the firs 
seven calendar days of the start of a session No refund will be made fot 


courses dropped thereafter 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition ¢ harges and fees б 
withdrawal from the University тау not apply to entering students who 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Stude 
Accounts Office for the appli able cancellation schedule E 

Refund policies of the University are 1n conformity with guidelines " 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulate 
require that financial aid recipients use suc h refunds to repay financia gi 
received for that semester's attendance This policy applies to institution® 
as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because о! abser 
classes. 1 

Authorization to withdraw and certification fo1 work done will not be giv 
a student who does not have a clear financial ret ord 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until the 
banking arrangements in the community 


ice 07 
y can mal! 


# 


FINANCIAL AID w 
ep . y " r$ 
The George Washington University offers a program of financial sup cho! 


dents, which includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate igi 
arships, research appointments, part-time employment, the ! ederal Wor N^. 
Program, and loans. Several forms of aid not based on financial need * 
able. In general, consideration for financial aid is restric ted to studens io? 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for рё - 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University offi "Ld 
The University reserves the right to ask for documentation ne’ essan of 
termine aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applic ation” "d 
the property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regular ig 
quire that the University report suspe ted cases of fraud or misrepres 


port fo 


Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, tuition $, 
is taxable to the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition» me 
required books and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such 88 ^t. 
board. Federal grants may be taxable if, together w ith other gift assist@ 
exceed the allowable costs. lows 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantshipS, fel 10 TA 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the p i 
cerned at The George Washington University. Unless otherwise SP Рб 
plication and supporting credentials should be submitted no later 
ary 1 preceding the academic year for which the award is made. А 
admission to graduate study is a prerequisite Ior « опѕідегайоп. р " 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is рге a 
press. Future changes in federal regulations O1 institutional po 10ز‎ 
the application requirements or program guidelines 


Office of Fe 
The Office 
On aw 
erally 


llowships and Graduate Student Support 


of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support provides information 
ards that may be used in support of graduate study. These awards are gen- 
sponsored by foundations, protessional and learned societies industries, 
in Other organizations Assistance is also offered to those w ishing to apply for 
uch Prestigious fellowships as the Rhodes, Marshall National Science Foun- 
ation, Fulbright, Luce, Gates, and Mit hell. Detailed information is available 
http://w w.gwu.edu/~fellows/fellows.htm] 

ese services are provided to entering and enrolled graduate students, to en- 


10 
led undergraduates planning for graduate study, and to alumni 


Assistantships 


Resear, h 


" Assistantships—May be available in departments with facultv who 
ер » 


aticipating in sponsored research 
е "search Scholar issistantships—School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
Nee, Cyr) 

e, СМ 'NASA-Langley Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences. 


td р, х í 

Qu gram for Research and Education in Space Technologv, GW/NASA- 
SE * 
‘dard Space Flight Center 


te Graduate 


ter Teaching issistantships Available to graduate students in mas- 
5 and 


doctora] programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 


Hie to the tant receive ir in mj it f | des g ч l it of ser 
Шр о... assistant's major department of instruction. All пем raduate teach 
assistants must attend an orientati ind evalua рї l 

Who unity Facilitators—Available to graduate students in anv field f study 
With pp terested in working n University residence halls. Spe fic duties vary 
an аф, position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student OUPS, 
а; mj, tration Remuneration includes salary n laf nishe d room for the 
enrol] E zur. All positions are part time, and staff mem e required ti 
Obtain full-time students in degree programs. Further inform: n may be 


dined f 
'Ч from the Community Liv ing and Learning Center 


Pell 
ÜWshin, c [ 
hips, Scholarships, and Related Programs 
"уер... p 
tora] E Fellow ships—Available to graduate students in master's and doc- 
cho} grams in most departments of the University. ! ellowships are based on 
“UP and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition allowance 


"Seq у үң 4 > 
a rch Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs in 


чч E departments Awards vary; information is available from the 
Nts. 
lel Fellowships Scholarships, and Related Programs 
America пеп! Rewards for College Scientists Si holarships 
Amerie, Civilization Fellowships 

Ceorge ization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 
eric ington University Cooperative Program 

A ling A ational Red Cross Fellow ships 

p Vane) Aderson $, holarship Fund 

Robert R ' Ќевеа h Fellow ships 

je sap ville Scholarship Fund 

M Atl; Ве К Endowment | und for Elementary Education 
cet Sc 10] 'raduate Fellow ships 


ence i arship to the { niversity of Cambridge 

ау р "Chan/S T : 

Wind armel] Bl. Cottish Rite S holarships ла. 

ju eld Scot “ney Fellowship in International Relations 

J » ~ 7 1 
1 and ~ ^ t Blaney Fellowship in International Relations 


ча ; 4 " 
audia Boswell S holarship Fund 


79 
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Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in African American History 
Brown Scholarship Fund 

Business Administration Departmental I ellowships 

Career Development Scholarships 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship 

Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 

James Edward Miller Chapman Edu: ational Foundation Si holarship | 
Children’s National Medical Center Fellowships in Biomedical Sciences 
Daewoo Corporation Scholarships 

Maria Davis European Studies Fellowships 

Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund 

Deixler/Swain Graduate Scholarship in Histor) 

Dockery Endowment Scholarship 

Eaves—Carden Graduate Scholarship 

King Fahd Fund 

James Harold Fox Scholarship ! und 

Mary Hatwood Futrell Scholarship | und 

Global Leaders Fellowships 

Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 

Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship Program 

Green Scholarship Fund 

Gruss Scholarship Fund 

Hampel Scholarship 

Bryce Harlow Foundation Scholarships 

Elizabeth Earle Heckmann Graduate Scholarship 

Herbst Family Graduate Fund 

Thelma Hunt Graduate Fellowships in Psychology 

Hyundai Scholarship Fund 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 

Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 

Kendrick Graduate Fellowship 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships 

Larry King Graduate Scholarship 

Wolfgang and Astrid Kraus Graduate Scholarships 

Levitan Endowment Fellowships 

Myron L. Loe Graduate Student Scholarship 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarships 

Morris Louis Fellowship in Painting 

Machen Graduate Fellowship in Civil Engineering 

J. Willard Marriott Foundation Graduate Scholarships 

George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 

National Association of Purchasing Management I ellowship — Д 
National Institutes of Health Fellowships in the Biomedical Science 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund 

Planning and Related Professions Program 

Poncelet Scholarships 

Presidential Merit Fellowships 

Public Administration Faculty-Alumni Scholarship 

Public Policy Studies Fellowships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships " 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Graduate Fellowships 
Schwoerer Graduate Scholarship 


Scottish Rite Graduate Endowment I ellowships 
9trviceMaster Fellow ship 

Шоу M. and Maurice C Shapiro Scholarships to the | 
rothy M. and Maurice ( Shapiro Traveling Fellow ship 
~ and Maurice C Shapiro Fellowships in Inter: 
st Graduate $; holarship 

lick с, Voelpel Memorial Fund 

Washington Gas and Light Si holarship 


niversity of Oxford 


itional Affairs 


ald Barbour Weintraub Research |} ellowships in Biological Sciences 
Wor Ann Parker Wells S holarship 


Cott Foundation Se holarships 
elen and Sergius Yakobson Graduate S« holarship 


loan Funds 
К Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible partic- 
EN in the Federal Stafford 1 oan Program. These loans are made by lenders, 
“ding banks credit unions, and savings and loan asso ations. Graduate stu- 
EM enrolled 
lo $8 by a federally man- 
Staf ormula based on the Free Applic ation for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). 
Orc 


at least half time may apply for Subsidized Stafford Loan funds 
1 


500 per year, based on their need as determine 


ма oans аге variable-interest-rate loans. ‹ urrently capped at 8 25%, with 
den, ent period up to 10 years; the government pays the interest while stu- 
Padua enrolled in school at least half time and for six months afterward. All 
ess ча » Students mav apply for an Unsubsidized otafford Loan up to $18,500, 
TW Subsidized amount received. Terms and conditions are the same. ex- 
нц student borrower is responsible for all inte rest that accrues on the 
iy, 2 amount during the in school period; determents are wvailable. 
an xaf Students must apply lor, and be eligible for, a full Subsidized Stafford 
Will be , ге their eligibility for a Federal Perkins Loan or Federal Work-Study 
Stud : etermined 
ents 


must file the FAFSA and designate GW to receive their information 


Students must submit the Loan Questionnaire for the current vear 
eted Staffor 
бош у ample, 2000 for the 2001-2002 academic vea: is required only for 
ation and for those who submit a Special Con- 
: lents who intend to use loan proceeds for payment of Univer- 
sy ag at the time of registration should submit a loan application and all 
for the ng documents to the Office of Student Financial Assistance by May 1 


e | 
a Semester. October 1 foi the spring semester, and March 1 for the 
" Sessions. 


e th; 

Reci lat federal Statute 

ing Plents of 
$ 

Bency „м disbursement. 

ae, ^9 i 

lassas an on their 


ition, 


ay 
da Comp] 


requires multiple disbursements of Stafford loans. 
I only federal loans, however, receive loan proc eeds 
Students may not borrow against or take out an emer- 


One-semeste 


next semester's loan disbursement until the first day of 
Of the 
at term 
? Ge 
20rge Ww | РЕ 
ender, "Be Washington University Plan—In partnership with our preferred 


з, the ow 
М Co ° GW Plan is a loan that offers attractive interest rates. Students 
8t inte, Mpare the Stafford with this program to determine which offers the 
allow teres М 


Tate and payment options that fit the individual's budget. The plan 
41.10 obtain up to 100% of GW's annual graduate cost of attendance 
* Current f 


0 nancial assistance 

de З Lo Ў 

I Comp Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
fice of үр We Information regarding each loan fund is available from the 


Assistance, Fiscal Section 


il 
l 
| 
1 
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American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 
Joanne Jacobs Student Loan | und 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 
Jack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 
Barnev Plotnick, Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
Universitv Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Drevfuss Loan Fund 
Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 
sailed? 
In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan | und is availa? 
through the GW Multicultural Student Services Center cw 
Further information regarding need-based iid is available through the 
Office of Student Financial Assistance 


Student Employment " 
The University participates in the Federal Work-Study Program. Ind, тА 
should be addressed to the Office of Fellowships and Graduate Studen gj 
port. In addition, the Career Center maintains a registry of both full. UR. ай 
part-time positions available in the Washington area tor undergradu? or it 
graduate students. After registration, students тау apply at the Center 
terviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified 


International Students i$ 
lows? 
nu 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fe à 


are the responsibility of the chairman of the department o! dean of o 
in which the degree is to be earned m vs 
International students applying for graduate teaching assistants jj 
have minimum scores of 600 on the paper-based or 250 on the compu? «gl 
Test of English as a Foreign Language. Inter national students applying 4 sW 
side the University may be appointed to graduate teaching assistant йй 
must successfully complete an orientation and evaluation program : ui 4 
to registration. Those found to have difficulties w ith English will be гој bef 
enroll in specified courses in English as a Foreign Language and/or ^ "A 
ferred to the Speech and Hearing Center's speech enhancement prog cio” 
students will be assigned nonteaching duties in place of ‹ lassroom we od? 
Such students will be reevaluated each semester; if they are not ee if 
qualified to give ( lassroom instruction by the end of one ас adem“ i j 
teaching assistantship will not be renewed op 
Graduate students who are presently enrolled at ;W and have beeni ; 7^ 
as candidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their depart ней, 
pass the Test of English as а Foreign Language at the levels indicate’ 15 yf, 
will be required to complete successfully the English for Internation’ wil 
oral interview and the orientation and evaluation program before Ш°/ 1 
considered for graduate teaching assistantships. ‚ assi 
For further information on requirements for inter national teat hing Tu 
contact the coordinator of the Center for Excellence in Learning ай: mi^ 
Students who wish to study in the United States should have suf و‎ W 
available to cover expenses for one full year before attempting tO e " i) 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (Sept ani, 
was $27,837 in 2000—01 for full-time students (9 credits per semesti "^ 
be higher in 2001-2002; generally speaking, expenses tor internation sg, t 
are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which includes room and bo 
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books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not travel, holi« 
*Xpenses. 
Veterans Benefits 


The Ve 


terans Benefits office assists students 


entitled to educational be nefits as 

*ctive-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows ог hildren of deceased or totally 

tisabled veterans with any problems that may arise con erning their benefits 
lis Office 


also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Vet 


ustration so that educational allowances will be paid 


n feasible students entitled to benetits 
“DS, or de 


t Submitting applications to the Veterans \dministration. All such students 
mold obtain the instruction sheet issued bv the veterans counselor; it sets forth 
, irements iment can be made to the 
other information of gens 


pendents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior 


ns Administration and in« ludes ral interest. El- 
s should be aware they must be admitted to 


a degre« seeking pro- 
! Start of their third semestei in order to continue receivir 
efits 


iving veterans 


§ ч 
TUDENT SERVICES 


LM 9f the De 
The Office 
den 1 


an of Students 


ng and information for stu- 
onacademic student dis iplinary system 


and student 
de, ic Ce prox edures, administers medic al withdrawals, and assists in nona a- 
Polio P'ogram development. Staff members are well informed on University 
Cles ¢ 
to and the various student services provided on ¢ ampus, enabling them 
„оу 


vi : 

life, E ® referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student 

юы. onal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and 
stona] sc hools i 


an be obtained from this office 


Nts 1 the University does not provide residence hal! space 


tor graduate stu- 
an, n ómmunity Living and Learning Center refers graduate students 
ty le > 
Amp nts as they bo ome available in University-owned buildings in the 


18 аге, > 
М trang Tea. With iccessible via pub- 
Wwe portation can be reached at 


stings, a mover's guide, ne ‚прог! formation, and 


iin 
1000 in 


Pact; Udent He 
0 


alth Service 18 
Ntg’ ers 


' and physician a 


жу. i problems Visits should be arranged bv appointment; urgent 
Q] av 
О lah, S May 
à, Dw ; 


an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
ssistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 


\ . ; Уе Seen on a walk-in basis if necessarv. ( harges may be incurred 

a, tic Ы tan nizations, allergy injections, supplies, and medication. Psy- 

МЫС ible i ‘on and short-term therapy appointments and crisis intervention 
ldeg a. ^ ealth edu. 


ation and outreach programs on à variety 


of topics are 
year 


TOughoyt the 


lay, or medical 


as active-duty personnel veter- 
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For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health $® 


vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the 


pital for treatment All fees are the responsibility of the student 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus 1n the University to T 


» University Ho 


eceiv? 


‚р? 
treatment at the Student Health Service Students enrolled in off-campus Pd 


grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. 1 
: 1 | y 
from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Serv 


he bills incu 
ice (for examp!® 


> о the T£ 
X-rav work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physi ians) are th 


sponsibility of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University recommends that all students be covered by he 
insurance. For information on health insurance offered throus 
students should contact the Chickering Group at 800 213-057 


Immunization Requirements 


ге ) nts unc 
The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students un 


age of 26 have a record on file with the Student Health Servk 
current tetanus/diphtheria booster (w ithin 10 vears prior to i 
and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubell 


iden! 
alth and accide? 
sh the Univers 
9 


jer tht 
"T 
e dot umenti o) 
іца! registrai д 
а that were g 


after the first birthday. The Health Service ret ommends that students © 


munized against hepatitis B and vari ella and that residence 
immunized against meningitis. The Health Service can give а 


. ò гч ) 
lations on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not prov ided prot 
essary immunization by the end of the se ond week of classes may 


from classes until such proof is given and will be encumbert 


Health Service and will not be able to register for the next semester Uf 


proof is given 


University Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center services help students resolve 


‚ hal] student 
eded Ш, 
fof” 
ү 
be rem? fh 


а by the S05 
1 by stil ut 


ny nt 


n 
personal. "t 


career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic рго ur 


success. Services include workshops and groups on topics such f i 
lationship н: 


à lopment, 
stress management, conflict management, and self-esteem/self-devt lop! wi 


agement, study skills, procrastination prevention, family and rt 


clinical services, including crisis intervention and brief personal e 
The Center offers consultation and training programs for student, f 


staff groups. Career counseling and referral services are ava 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals from the greate! 
munitv. The Center prov ides self help pamphlets, books, and 
personal development program. Further information about 


is time 


о d 

, 9 
lY» 

асу Г 


ilable to 0 р 
Washingt if 
tapes UP g 

all ser " ,U 


links to other psychoeducational materials can be obtained by visiting 


ter's website at http://gwired.gwu.edu counsel 


Career Center 


"ү " ` ‚ «e 
The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teat hes job Sf 


; and A 


gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni 
employers through its many services. Services in« lude full- 
listings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (ine 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interv iewing]; 
room; On-campus interviewing; resume referral; resum 


| пе!” | 
work-study program; cooperative education; computer- and Inter? “em 
rofess! 


resources; and a credentials service that supports graduate/ p! 
applications 


m^ 
arch? jt 
$ 


t- 
and parr 
juding jor 
а care! sA | 
criti’ PF | 


e 


( 


litemnational Services Office 


jhe International services Office provides services to GW's international stu 
ents, s, holars, facultv, and staff. The office provides advising on a variety of 
Personal j 


ssues, including cultural ıdjustment, living conditions, academic 
сег, 


and блал‹ es; provides immigration assistance and information on 

m Bovernment requirements and regulations specific to the international 

“цуру. conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 

o ing in the United states; and serves aS ı resource center for the 1 niversity 
Munity on issues of cross-cultural understanding 


аһ; 
“ability Support Services 


ыу Support Services provides and « oordinates support servii es for stu- 

S With a wide variety of disabilities as well as those temporarily disabled 
ф гу or illness Accommod поп are available thri ugh DSS to fa ilitate ac a- 
h 1€ aCCess for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to 
Ше Student 


Mte 
Me Tpreters. « ribes learning disabilities ady ising, adapt 


u ' assistance with note taking, laboratory ass istance, test accommodations, 
ir, ^t advising. and referrals. DSS does not 


may inc lude orientation to Campus registr M assistance, readers, 


| content tutoring, although 

doeg r ailable on a fee basis from othe Г ( impus resources ri e - Trey 

Ma ince) for personal attendant « ire. USS is | — 1 -" e " Mas 

Point te! and is open from 9 a.m. to p.m. weekdays and a ier times by 
nent 


e EL. 
nt Acti. ities Center 


T 

iy den Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the ( niver 
ау; ,, (Ing programs, services, and fac ilities that foster the social and cul 
Staf we lopment and school spirit of members of the University community 
Dla embers assist individual students and ‹ ampus organizations with event 


р 18, Program coordination, and participation in special projects 

Чаң p and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis- 
"Ven 1 Student organizations, planning and coordination of major campus 
Admin; nd Oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration. th« Presidential 
Чо tive Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 


iti a Additional information about the services offered by he Student 
es C. 


t be ^ enter, and about the various student organiz itions and committees 

Pro “ined from the Student Planner and H indbook 

LM n Board l'he Program Board. « imposed ch " elected and ap 
8 

Mud Udents, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 


у, Progr; ' | а бш i 
"ndi 4 gramming on campus. In addition, the Program Board prox ides 
Bes °F activities 


presented by various ( ampus organizations and encour- 
Unm "dent 


Participation in program planning through involvement in 
„ОП the arts, concerts, festivals, films parties, political affairs, and 


lon is "OVernment— Tho George Washington University Student Asso- 
full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
registered for academic credit on « ampus. A body of elected 
lividuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
Ady ts live rsity. The Student Asso iation provides various services for 


Such a. " ‹ | 
Cate g Ch as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Std, Vice, 


led inc 


lr Шү], i } 

8 рану O ement in the governance of the 1 niversity is also possible 
V Сїраң 

i Counc ition in various administrative and Faculty Senate ommittees, 

3 ees Cils " x “ 
USteag ч ils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board 


Specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
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Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. T 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students 


to the University community às à whole i 
Student Organizations—Students are en ouraged to become involved pr 
or to initiate their own There are approxima 
1 spectrum ot interes , 
service 

as 500 


existing student organizations 
270 registered organizations on campus, CO ering a broac 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, politi al, 
sports, hobbies, recreational religious, and meditative groups as well 


fraternities and sororities 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


— 
The Marvin Center is the GW campus community ‹ enter, The Marvin Ce 
offers programs, services, and fac ilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes dining j 
tions, a theatre, lounges, rec reational facilities, study rooms, conferen® 
meeting rooms, Information Center, Colonnade Gallery, travel agent y, comp Í 
store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center The Marvi 9. 
ter provides facilities for programs ‹ onducted by the University Progra r UP 
by academic departments that include the performing arts, and by othe 
versity organizations. вей“ 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is а representative body compe TU 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the " 
staff in the review and development o! policies guidelines, and procedu | 
direct the operation of ће Center 


Religious Life 


"m 
айы. titre | , life 4 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the i ИТ, 
religious organiza fof 
ious groups Pug 
The adv! "m 
ther сор i 
ligious "L 
commun м 


students and encourages them to participate in the 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor var 
a link between the University and the religious community 
the religious organizations are available for ‹ ounseling and tog 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus Re 
and spec ial observances are also provided for the University 
announced 


Major Program Events 


Р) 
, koe 
nationally E 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and inte! 
isnel ^^ gil 
ox? 


artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimo« k Gallery in М а 
rium and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center Student 


are presented each semester | f сопс#® ў 
sents a series OF © р 


Concert Series—The Department of Music prt her © 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. " 
are held regularly on campus "T Ф 
КЕ i al " 
Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major da oi 


television — p" 
еш B 
articipate be t 


informal studio performances, experimental events, 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to p 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience D i 
aspects of dance productions у, 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University sin 
Band, Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students as credi ive 
cocurricular activities; major performances are presented to the Us g c j| 
munitv several times a vear, including regular winter and рг. sion! | 
Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly available for partic! 
students 


, Un" و‎ 
gers: use 
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Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
es and in cooperation with other ( ampus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
Elles, concerts, sox ial activities, and special events 

Д Theatre Гһе Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
and Musicals during the vear on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 


etts Marvin Theatre. Additional works including « 
p ays, are 
LEN 


Сергее 


iriginal and experimental 


Àroduced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students ( an participate 
| | 


aspects of theatre and may receive credit t ward their B.A. or M.F.A 
8 for some of their production work 


Athlet; , 
hletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The (^ 
М Charles E. Smith Center offers тапу 
0) І 
к” lor basketball voll vball, an 1 badm 
DO}: ov 

+ Bymnasti s and weight rooms: ra 


ane 
qj lockers In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 


Dac ural and recreational activities held in the Smith ( enter and designed 
“ommodate various levels of skill experience, and interest 

Nca University is a member of the Nation ı1 Collegiate Athletic Assoc lation 

Cong. ) the Eastern ( ollege Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 


facilities for student use, in luding 


on; a jogging track; a swimming 


cquetball and squash courts; and a sauna 


ie 
the ence, Its inter: ollegiate varsity teams « ompete 


thr 
le Ughout the rer 
uj 8olf, Cros 

Bymnasti, 8 


major universities 


поп and nation in such sports as Di 


s-country, crew, swimming and divi 
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Major Se 


freq „гу ections that follow describe the graduate programs and courses of- 

"bli ) olumbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences the S« hool of Business and 

Tent p “nagement, the Graduate School of Education and Human Develop- | 

tern; е School of Engineering and \pplied Science, and the Elliott School of 

tjj; lona] Affairs | 
lona] pro 


l'his section briefly indicates some of the liversity’s 


Brams, services, and administrative units 


ch Centers 


The y and Institutes 
‚ Diver; | ! 
мы us Seeks to ensure the clos« integration of research and teaching, 
"te, Пе employment of students in sponsored projects and the use of 
“ч lacili 
Um cilities for instructional purposes 
» ation In. 
dig, nstitute 
8 ? (D. Jenkine) 
| visi 8 Cent > — 
X enter achin) 
yy lor the Ad /. Lachii i 
Q for Cı vanced Study of Human Paleobiology (B. M 1 | 
ЫЕ) Ticulum Standards, and Technol: gy (M. Futrei 
"hte gestive Dj i “= 
Cy "T for Econ seases (B. Bous arel 
ч т< ( 7 
۳ lt fop Edu “Mic Research (А. Yezer) 
À Cë À 
м TM Чопа] Leadershiy and Transformation 1. Kezar, S. McDade 
„т Е; TOnmenta] olicy and Sustainability Management (M Starik 
lat fo Be Y and Ex, ellence in Education (C. River 
Че он, oan e in Muni іра! Management (Н. Tille = 
lte за ^ 
for the a Se Vices Resear: h and Policy (S Rosenba ш 


tN:‏ یع 


i AOR E no 


eee 


a ee il tn ی ست‎ 
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Center 


Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 
Cente 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Ji 


r 
I 
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for Infrastructure Satety and Reliab 


for Injury Prevention and Control (5 Jolly) 


for Intelligent Systems R 


for International Health 


for International Science 


(H 


for Latin American Issues 


for Law Practice Strategy anc 


for Nuclear Studies (W 


for Real Estate and Urban 


for Risk Science and Pub! 


for the Study of Combustion 


for the Study of Language 


for the Study of Learnin 


x: hwana 


for the Study of Public History and Public Culti 


for Survey Research (1 


on Sustainability and R« 


Wil 


gi 


, 
Ii) 


nai 


Center for Washington Area Studi: 
Cyberspace Policy Institute (C.D. Martin) 


Dean Dinwoodey Center for Intellectual Property Studies 


Documentary Center (N. Seavey) 


Environmental Law Advocacy Cente! 


(J. Turley) 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (A. Kezar) 


European Union Research Center (5 Rehman 
Financial Markets Research Institute 
First Federal Congress Project (( 


Hamilton Fish Institute on Schi 


Institute for Biomedical Sciences 


Institute for Communitarian Pi 


Institute for Computer Graphic 


sU 


n 
Bk 


and Сопи 
Institute for Applied Space Research H. H 


5 


kford) 


vert, B. Ed 


Ladisch) 


v Studies (A. Etzioni 


He 


thn) 


Institute on Crime, Justice, and Corrections (J. Austin 


Institute for Crisis, Disaster 


Institute for Education Policy Studies (J. Gomez 


Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies 


esearch (A. Eskandarian) 


els 


and Risk Management (J. Harra! 


U 


Institute for Global Management and Research (J. Forrer 


Institute for Magnetics Research (/ 


Della Torre) 


Institute for Materials Science (D. Ramaker, C. Gilmore) 


itv (S. Sarkani) 


Management (S. Ghitw 


unitv Violence (P 


Millar) 


Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis | M. Loew 


Institute for MEMS and VLSI Tec! 


nologies (M. Zaghloul) 


Institute of Public Policy (H. Wolman 


Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N Singpurwalla) 
Institute for Urban Environmental Research (D. McGra 


International Institute of Tourism Studies (J. Gol 


id п 


International Rule of Law Center (Т. Buergenthal) 


Iblatt) 


th) 


j 


joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (7 
Lipid Research Clinic (J. Hsia) 


National Crash Analysis Center (N. Bedewi, A. Eskandarian) 


National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 


National Ports and Waterways Institute (J. Harrald) 


Ronald Reagan Institute of Emergency Medicine (Н. Shesser) 


Eleanor Roosevelt and Human Rights Project (A. Black) 
Sigur Center for Asian Studies (B. Dickson) 
Space Policy Institute (J. Logsdon) 


Transportation Research Institute (N. Bedewi, A. I skani 


Wertlieb Institute for Long-Term Care Management (N 


Wilson Genetics Center (J. Larsen 


Tong 


larian) 


Persily) 


Mavriplis} 


I. Horton) 


ngery) 


D Goodenough! 


whitesides) 
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Summer, Special, and International Programs 


Through the Office of Summer Special, and International Pri 
Че offered during the summer by all degree 
Чу, During the 


grams, courses 
granting divisions of the 1 niver- 


summer the University also offers special programs that are 


| 

ne وض‎ ' 

E available during the regular a ademic year. Courses are offered during 
J) 1 1 

th day and evening hours. Stude who are enrolled at the 1 niversity 
0 

the spring semester may register for the following Summer Sessions with- 
out 


[ ы e . 
Í Specia] application. Those who wish di gree status may seek admission 


i appropriate school within the Unive rsity. Those who do not wish 
lo 

otk toward a degree at the | niversity may apply through the "Quick 
zu " ^ 

ER Process described in the Summer Se ssions Announcement. For 
рер 


"оцу я 


Statement conc erning summer term work, see the oummer Sessions 
(ment 


ngo: a 4t - pa ' 
"lSortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The d 
George Washington | niversity 15 à member of the Consortium of 1 niver- 


sit 
beter the Washington Metropolitan Area. Eleven universiti s in the Wash- 
Shea American University, Cathol imerica, Gallaudet 
town p y» George Mason University, Geor Ц niversity ‚ George- 
Univer versity, Howard { niversity, Marymount 1 niversity »outheastern 
Maryland?” the | niversity of the District of Columbia and the University of 
бе of th are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 
(o E" respective facilities; Trinity ( Ollege is an associate member of the 
hese ium Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of 
the SUitutions have the Opportunity to select from the combined olferings 
lla jon, Clar Courses that best meet their needs. 1 his privilege is subje t to reg- 
Odeon! the school in whi h the student is enrolled. Parti: ipation is limited 


oon, ¢ Candidates Law and medical students are ex luded from participation, 
"ү force candidates. See the $; hedule of Classes for specific regulations 
Regis e on Concerning registration for ( Onsortium courses , 

1 tution į lon forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the in- 
teir ow n which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 


ra” m institutions for all ( onsortium courses: ( ourse fees are payable to the 
Institution 


кары, m ashington University is a member of the Asso iation of Research 

h lman ' Пе library collections of the Universit, are housed in the Melvin 

Ми], М тагу (the general library of the University) and in the Jacob Burns 

hese ca? and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library 

ble ections contain some 2 million volumes. University ippropriations 
пед by endowments and gifts provide research materials in the so ial 


` lumanities. the scienc es, and business. Gifts fr m many sources 
the colle tions, including a large National En lowment for the 
аа to strengthen the 1 niversity's humanities holdings. The 
м mation er 18,000 serials i i 

ln ormat Icerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the 
al a, ation System, ( 
Їй, ^ Class instructi 


ы ы Te given by 


‚етап home page, and at library service desks Indi- 
n in the use of the librarv and orientation to library 


I Кашы librarians upon request as well as through print, media. 
"itr earch rega instruction. The libraries Strive to "ias the ¢ urricular 
“ү? of bibli, ^ and interests of the students Through computerized 
is, аена, арш, databases, students identify ai locate desired re- 
on 4 Member. easily found through more traditional methods rhe staff 
a ang the of the University in using the rich resources of the Wash- 


' unusual opportunities they offer for ext« nsive research. 
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Students, faculty, and staff at Georg Washington Univer ity 


medical students) may borrow directly from the main camp" ibraries OF 
other academic institutions in thi Washington Res: Libr ( „nor 
(WRLC). Students may also obtain books and journa uci ) interlib 
loan from other libraries in the art ind throughout the nited otates ow 
ALADIN is the electronic library FeSO e of WRLC and contains the od 
bined on-line catalog of the seven member un^ ties with than 439 
lion rec ords, as well as a rich arra і ¢ | \ latabast lexe», an 
texts. ALADIN can be acce { from numerou ympute! n the гапе 
well as remotely from on and ‹ ff campu 
Information Technology Services " 
Information Technology (IT) Services p! les technicà tance and = 
ing to users of te hnologv witl the GW nm | tudents, 18 ulti À 
staff are eligible to receive electronic mà | accounts thi ih FI Ser. 
variety of training options ine ludes free seminars ор ‹ mmonly used s} 


walk-in and over-the-phone assistanct ind 


Center for Academic Tec hnologies 


The Center for Academic Technologies supports ап aspen ' pes 9^ 
cluding assisting faculty in the development of new 
materials and the operation о! the University many dents 
classrooms and computer | iboratori wi vall all stu 


class projects and individual research 


GW Television Е Р 
of the | niversity ! 
production faci a 


The primary television an 1 multimedia resource 
vision, a state of-the-art multichannel broaace and | ade ? 
tion with al a Wd 


Television develops courses al | programs in cooperat 
jo е í over ' 
partments and outside clients for distribution on nd oll ‹ ampui; rmat / 
1 1 1 » { i 
satellite and cable networks and in multimedia and web-based ness 


pr gh 


1 tor continuing 


ng 


duces videotapes and CD-ROMs tor cla use and i 4 
education offers national | international sate [lite videox onere? йн 
point-to-point interactive con pressed video té feconferencing, and al 
programming to many оп-‹ impu locations; manages compresse: sity 
between remote campt location ре tes Ge e Wash :gton | niv‘ 


Television (CTV) 


The Writing Center vif? 
er P 


In conjunction with the Department о! English i 
f experience * \ 
I ро" А 


writing instruction to GW :tudents at all level * 
| learning jent 


ing writing problems and 1 ide 
te peer tutors araduale SU a 
Main. ty ; ir 


express ideas. Trained tutors (un« 


8 
the director and other members Oi the faculty) work МИ 15 +. sue wf 
vidi sistance Wi „л 


f 


Students are assisted in identi! 


on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors prt de à , corre E f 
organizing à mass ol information efficientiy an 1 cli using ^ pes? 7 
| tovelopinf sags 
ап‹ punctuation, getting started оп a writing pre}t t, ae indie 

1 А 
viding evidence in support o1 an al ument, and pre enting ^ 


experiment от the solution to a research p! 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Spee h and Hearing Center provide diagnosi: 
range of speech, language ind hearing disorders These 


tal impairments of articulation and langua 1 


Speech and language 
I6 available for pe 
aq ation and aural rehabil 
iduals, The Speech and 
Dártment of »peecl 


rsons wish 


int | | 1e 
Prizes 
The 


following 


[1] ; 
tablished throu 
ler Prizes and 


th the Office 


' impairments resulting from neurolog 


academic T1Z 
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ical damage Services 
ing to modify a regional dialeg t or foreigi 
Itation are also provided for h 
Hearing Center operates in 


1 accent. 
earing-impaired 


conjunction with the 
arin 


é a 4H] it Uy t Int ILIY ndowed funds 
t the Vice President and Treas irer. 7 


he many 


dar | awards available t GW student e I ded lally, rather 
san 
pre 3 Permanent endowment ind are ted і la mmencement 
Mop 
stam When information DI ided Т ry t 
E 
д lizabeth p idams Prize—Aw led the Department of Manage 
Mer 7 1 э 
їй ence to а raduating student fi tst 1 performance in the field 
є Uormation systems mana | | it selected on the basis of 
Olar , я 
aud ship, leadership within the Department " i to the University. 
VICE to the ( mmunity 
YİV 
"a L. Bur Awarded a | stud the field 
l'wo prize tablished by John H. Cow 
me Counci I Thirtv-tl 1 De Mother Ci 
t and Accepts » ttish К f í $0 
nited State fA 4 it to 
Uate 
ent ^" Or undergraduate st t witl | с achieve 
q 
ten nd leadershi otential in the Scl fI 1 Public Manage 
( 
Ching I" the Elliott School of Internat { 
‘te ang 90 Hsieh prj Гу izes awarded ai у t indergrad 
" K Опе to ig li ' Л } n " " I 
j Cilla а graduate uden e LX 1 
"0 or 1 lunt Pri; Offered annually to di | t lents and every 
Ё ее years I A ri hihit 
me, | al lo participants in the I f i Кх! поп 
4 0 , 
Ча, re Kay ser Prize—]l stablished bv Pa if beth Kutheiser to be 
В 
“mit inua]]y bv the De partment of Hist for the ! "am © in history 
ed by і 
„David ; candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
lla М Lloyd Kr “4 
f ^ reeger Pri; irt—Eight | es у № Кгеерег, ѕіх іп 
à 4nd two in art history inciuding muse у ( ts zes art 
І > senior or graduate stude n paintin ipture, | t IKIng, 
( 
tography апа visual communi t Ü I í t hist V 18 
y senior and one to a graduate student. Ca lates for the prizes 
E | 
рг Original Papers or works of art. Winn selected by distin- 
eso 
sentat ves of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., are 
1 
"n Kull Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
vile. Awarded annually by a committe: f faculty 
i ot Statistics to a ful dt ite or gradu- 
lo lics, who w hav omplet« ) credit hours of 
bi of the 1 emeste 
irded a ly t í M.A te in 
low; 
I" ча te ] , Aw 1: the " S or 
V ig who submits the best re ts ests tł 
Yd, pretere { { prestresse e test 
lu] p | 
He ir Prize Awarded annual у to a first-year ister s degree can 
JW, Omen’ 
Те y me n s Studi ; Progr 
LN Sttateg СК Prize Awarded ti tude t Sí " h 
i ed Outst І to a sti í 
andino academic achievement the etud f Far Еав!еп 


eee ie се 


a 


Eod 
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Julian Н. Singman Ргігеѕ— wo prizes awarded annually, one in design 


one in aquarelle painting 
Alfred E Ste K Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven ext ellence in the fil 
of sculpture 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Ch b Prize—Established in 1936 by W 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historic 1! Club and augmented in 1941 by the beq 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded innually to the student who submits the 
essav covering some phase ol medieval history Ti 
James H Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—tst iblished in meron 
James Н. Taylor, former Protesso! of Mathematics at the Uni ersity Ач 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding p! ri m themate, 
Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize Awarded annually to à gl iduate stude? 
photography to recognize outstanding achieveme! 
Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize \ 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry select d 


` te 
ly to that Gradi 


irded annually І 
t effective teacher during 


current academic year D] 
, 10 
Thomas Е. Walsh Prize—l stablished in 1901 ana awarded annually 
student who submits the best essay in Iri h history we ia Cb 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize Established in 1923 by Virgi? ide 


: | | aree call 

Weddell in memory of her husband Awarded annually to à degree e | 
‚ jn 

who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among the пай m 


ee 4 sity an 
world." The prize essays shall become the property ot the University ° ay 


x vers 
not be printed o1 published without the written consent of the \ wi je 
University reserves the right to W ithhold the award if no essay attain) 
quired degree of ex ellence is submitted ا‎ 


mol 
student de p 


W.T. Woodson Prize Awarded innually to a grad ate 
, 
tration 1n the 


ing outstanding achievement in educational adminis 


А n 


School of Education and Human Devi lopment 


GW Alumni Association “ 
seh tO 
= ish 
The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who nd pu 
ciate themselves for charitable, edu ational, literary and st ientifi А 


and to promote the general welfare of the University anyon? 
Membership in the Association 1s conveyed automatically to а у, 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University: A У й? 
has earned 15 credit hours ог the equivalent at the l 
University in good standing, and whose ¢ lass has gradus 
bership; in the case of the Office of University Students, р 
‘graduation 0 


“15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the 
Developm 


quirement applies Graduates of Center for Professional | 
cate programs аге also eligible he const "i 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing "Rhe VÓ { 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Asso jation. the 9, 
leadership of the Association work: closely with the staff of. { nm 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs 


The Assoc} 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Stude 


Nts enrolled in the 1 niversity are required to conform to th« Tollowing reg- 


ations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the school in which 
ГУ are registered Students who withdi e suspe vho, for anv 
0 
ther reason are not registered at the ersity for one semest: Am 
l , 
Sillerand continu work only inder t iat 1ге eme n force 
“the time of returi 
û Student kno < | il infor 
Шор on an ipp поп for admi ( i í ient, the 
Чеди” regis tı ition may be cancels hi і 1 ered after 
di Student has matri ulated at the 1 t { be ibject to 
Smissa] from the Univer fv. Such e (except by 
“al action of th, faculty) for subs i " rsity 
istration 
h ; 
nation on registration pre | tated in tl Ç edule f Classes 
Ris availab, in ad e of eac? te 
lj station i; i a м " e persons formally admitted to the 
tensity by the ippropriat nitt ff well as those students in good 
wing who ire continuin in apy ed 1 | 
0 rao; I 
$ istration is accepted f le ; Р ‘ on 
tude J 3 sti 
ut iste urre 
! 1 1 { 1еа h the ire 
is I 
q rsity. With the ex f 1 in joint 
“Bee n. 
раце rori n more than | he : equires 
tion С ten Permission ot the deans t Kegistra 
- MM complete until all financia ti f bet 
B 
Дь, 
‚ bility for Regist, ation 
ls; sstratioi 
Bistras: 
i ration for the following cateeori í r } the davs 
Den ed Tation publish« d in the S i st $ sus 
Stati, м Whose ro, ord is not clear f ea , ter. Reg 
" on i ra is! leal I ~ - ; 
"ident, т a given course mav be dei tudent Of ( t 
E Who ^ 
New c "hen spac. I$ needed 1 ae il 1 
la tuden i lent is ана 
"or; nt—| роп recs pt of a lett f ad e ng le g 
і: 
Аад station on ti tated da mmm 
1 ) Ф: 
U nor Led Student | student рге re u y who 
M legisteroq during the prec emest« DI for and be 
b ваар} | 1 " | f sible 
"Тр : *51on by the IDproj 1 1dr e De 1010! 
lati FI 
Cont On, 
ty uing < CE. 
хор wd Student | student re ed ipus in t ешаеу рге 
liy; ев! ү 
‘ster ster or the summer ession pre І } f eligible to 
Sumino ' 
( 18 800d standings ind ¢ 
On 
! Pletion of » 
itu Registrat 
d ао { 
its ү, 118 not com ilete until Snar ) T } been fulfill. Stu- 
kd 10 do I intil linancia 
Riste ПО! complet, their financial ol atic ' , , \ 
d'and will not be perm, tted to atts * 


EM 
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gram, students must 

he department û 

ble for the court 
m 


Registrar. In order to participate in the Consortium pro 
tain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from t 
institution where the course is taught whether they are eligi 
and whether there is space in the class. 5pet ific inquiries should be addre 
to the Registrar. Detailed information cont erning Consortium policy an 
cedures is printed in the Schedule of Classes 


Student Status 


i ot 
For the purpose of defining student status, graduate students taking 9 orm^? 


н " a 0 
credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 5 to 8 hours are б 


sidered to be half time, and all others are « onsidered to be part time. 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those ( lasses for which they are officially regist? fol 
Regular attendance is expected Students may be dropped from any cow. 
undue absence. A student suspended for any cause may not attend « lasses 
ing the period of suspension 
Scholarship Requirements Л 
school! 
Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the sch 
which they are registered may be dismissed from the | niversity. 
Grades [ 
ў 
e clos; 
Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar àt the ooh 
B, 


each semester. The following grading system 1s used: A, Ex ellent; 
Minimum Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Ini omplete; IPG, In Progress; ay 
rized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that E^ \ 
assigned are A—, B+, B~, C+ and ( Except tor courses that spes a y 
state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for à degree ive 
University may not repeat a course in which a grade of C O1 above was ей! 
unless required to do so by the department conc erned. A written d ер“ 
this effect must be submitted to the student's dean by the appropri? 
ment chair 


Vt. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


TM 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol 1 (IncomP w 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), от the symbol Z (Unauthor t gl, 
drawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfac y jet? ] 
tion has been given the instructor for the student's inability tO c0 Pt, 
required work of the course. At the option of the instructor, ! , i9 d 
may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the stuc 's cont? Oh 
to complete the work of the course ind if the instructor is it 
approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be m 
grade may be used only if the student's prior per formance and clas? 
in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete Ше dit y 
course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instruc tol before t - aft 
grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reas alt 
presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appr i 
change. The symbol of Z is assigned when students are registere whi? 
that they have not attended or have attended only briefly, ant E wy 
have done no graded work. At the end of the academic year» s LA 
will be reviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, 
will be encumbered until released by the student's adviso 
The symbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation. 


r or aca 
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Changing a Grade of Incomplete 
W 


hen Work for the course is « ompleted and a grade ( hange turned in to the 
fice of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of 1, fol- 
Owed by the gri ме The indication of J cannot ! 

Or more infort 
Ша оп о! the 


e removed from the trans ript 


ation concernit inging à grade of Incomplete, consult the 


school concerned 


' Grade Point Average 


ship is ‹ omputed in terms of the gradi point averag 


e, obtained by di- 

«28 the numb. ot quality points by the nbe I dit! which the 
Uden has registered, both based o1 his or her record in th niversity. The 
Made-point av. rage is computed as follow 1, 4.0; A В+, 3.3; B, 3.0: B 
27: C+ 2.3; C, 2.0: ( 1.7; F, 0, for each credit hour f r which the student has 
ийге ir 1 à degree progran A Ith п credit value for ( irse in which a 
müde of p I$ earned appears on the trans ript for the purpose of calculating the 
Rade. Point average, no a ademic credit is awarded. In the case of a st ident who 
S allowed to repeat a course, the first grade re eived remains on the student’s 
Ter a J д 1 n 

NL 4nd is included in the grade-point average. Courses marked CR. I. IPG, 
NP, W or Z ar t considered det | € e, except that 
Oy | 1 isid in d pt 

8 lod r 1 
М °З marked J w Il be considered when a fina ded. With the 
ay Pion of Consort im courses, от f К t other institutions 

Wt Considered compu he idi t 
Pin 

naj Xaminati 
Pi 

" ( i { 1 1 hit 
ind ıı mination tor graduate-level hed Sire у the 

Ча] depart, n г inst to 


Correct E nglish 


i Ро 
Ort ro " 
Sun t reg garding any student wh 


зе written or spoken English їп any course 
щу ۾‎ Э atisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the dean of the s ho l, who 
м of Supplementary work without academi ‚сте varying s p 
nition р adent If the work prescribed is ‹ шташ ' the regu 
‘Rak, р © 18 charged rhe granting of a degree may be delave failure to 


* Up 
any Such defi 1ency 


in English to the satisfaction of the 
| mic Integrity 


pita versity Community der to fulfill its purposes must establish and 

toy Buideline '5 of academic behavior. All men 
we 0 exhibit honesty 
we of a nts lave a spe i 


In OI 


imunity are 
and competence in their ai ademi work. Incoming 


| r | гп 1 
al re sponsibility to ac quaint themselves with, and make 
T procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 


"ic "Community will be presumed to be f 


res and held re sponsil le for арр! 


liar with the proper 
l 


yir Deliberate fail- 
ance with ‹ such proce dures will be ( onsidered academic dis- 
academic dishonesty ar re a legal moral and intellectual offense 


б е - 
nel, е ommunit and will be prosecuted through the proper University 


! Unive ` m n! htair 1 from the 

ve sant m tegrit 11 De OoDtained irom the 

loy. a8 officer rsity Code of Academic Int g z ая 

і all department chairs. all academic deans, the Ri gistrar, anc 
ademic Affairs 


Net , uct 

3 

de 

"Be; nts, | i 

NY, a Pen enrollin ind while attending The G ge Washington Un 
лес! to the provisions of the o fn Q IR , Re 
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iliti i ire A es 1000 
sponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilit ; of cor 


. А "ки - ions 8 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies ind re шаге 
H ac 0 "s 0 ә 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copiest the 
. ts or from 


1 tho ff ‚ of the Dean of Studen | 
documents may be obtained from the Office of the Vean . qi 
rulations me 


offices of the academic deans. 5anction for violation ot these re [Ime 
include permanent expulsion from the University which may make enne lici 
in another college or university difficult. R« ulations or require ments ИШ 
ble only to a particular program, fat ilitv, or class of students тау not "d in! 
lished generally, but such regulations or requirem« its shall be publishet 


manner reasonably calculated to inform 


Withdrawal 


the 
А i ‚ ho nern jon of 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University rt nm i o Ponp WM 


dean of the school in which the student is г istered M - 

1 T Permi to withdraw O 
recorded on the student's academic record. Ft 101 trais ‚ inan 
Universitv will not be granted a student who does n t haye. а Celine dil 
record (see Payment of Fees) Each school f the University ets deat 


for each semester concer! 
All ( harges for courses 

refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations Unau 

drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z tor the cours 


ing withdrawal 


from which the student withdraw 


Changes in Program of Study fot #0 
se K 

Changes Within a School—A student may not substitute one = ош — 

Э : А 16 if 

other, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above or change status iro 1 ۶ 

gni te f the dean of the Sa 
audit or from audit to credit without the approval ої the dea» . within! 

which he or she is registered. Change from one major fie d to another | 

- a | | | 

same school таў made with the approval yf the dean ther s% 
, " ут { сіе { ) , 

Transfer Within the University—A pplication tor tran ler to y” 


} , vided ^ 
must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the torm pro 


office concerne 1 


Credit gc 
dien i satis g 
Credit is given only after completion of registration in à сои" and ( "m. 

n а { ce " | 
completion of the required work or upon the a ienment ої idvan | 
in accordance with the regulations of th« hor oncerned 


Auditing 


A person who has been admitted to the University may be 


1 mic € 
permission of the instructor, as an auditor in no academ f йш, 
я ations: ^7 a 
auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examination yiti” 
| | L 


ve . credit 

who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat 1t late! lor CE 

charged at the prevailing rate 

Post-Admission Transfer Credit d", 
earn", d 


i dit s0 Al" 
Students who plan to attend another institution and apply СГ di pg 
а 


wl itten ap 


| , garnet 
s of what might be eat 


ward graduation from this University must first secure the 
their dean. In no event will credit in 
lar period in this University be recognized 


Transcripts of Record the 


ЕЈ ques 1 
Offi ial transcripts of student records are issued On written red ude 
dent or former student who has paid all charge: 
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üstallments, due the University at the time of the request. A nominal fee is 


aged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of trans ripts are mailed 


4 Students. by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial trans: ripts are not 
Sued. 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be í ontinuously 
"rolled 


and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
meste 


r of the academic year until such t degree is conferred. A stu- 


lent : à 
ıl iS Considered to be continuously enı 
W lên engag 


registered for courses or 


à ed in and appropriately regi: tivities such as the follow- 
No ae ч + | 

„бав вре ified by the regulations established | y each school: cooperative work 
meste 


г; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior ap- 
al to have work transferred back to the ( ;W program; ‹ impletion of out- 


ч ling Work in courses in which a 'rade of Ini 
Кее ү 


роу 
Sta 
E In Progress was 


ihi at the undergraduate level); or non- ourse instructional activities 
iQue ges: л 

М lue to the particular school. This status is generally limited to one vear. 

do " А 

q uld the student break continuous « nroliment at th niversity and not re- 
{lest 


41 and be granted a leave of absence (see below). he or she must apply for 
Admis 


ing Sion and. if granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then 
2 Orce, . 


leave of Ab 
% 


sence 
Ould 


Be. | 4 degree student lind it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 

ty,” OF she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for i specific period 
le Ў i : 

tue ' Benerally limited to on« calendar year. A degree student who dist on- 

sen, "буе enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 


lg Оа student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
| 088 Of the 


i ject , period ol approved absence, must apply [OI n mission and be 
0 iver the regulations and re quirements then in force. The right to use of 
48 aril: " 
ity acilities 1s suspended while the leave is in « 116 


Ag 

tena * name of record includes the first name, middle initial or full mid- 
vil chang and the family name. Nic knames may not be used. The 1 niversity 
а the name of a currently enrolled student on its official records but 
Warded Те Satisfactory ey idence of a legal basis for the change. The diploma is 
Q under the official name of record at the time of graduation 

tady 

E m Requirements 


E "6S aro | 
MM fc conferred in January, Мау, and August. To be re ommended by the 
"e ge] r Braduation 


“Пос 
tul M which re 


ileg d Teside ; : 
le idence, and other requirements for the degree for whic h registered; 


an ann): 

hy üpp 1 . - 

ма lication for graduation prior to the published deadline date: and be 
Neste, E Indebt 

Чар 4, mer 


A dag 
"at Tee ra . n - « à 
‘Ong for requirements must be ‹ ompleted by the last day of final exami- 
Py r ha 


Se 


à student must have met th« idmission requirements of 


'gistered; completed satisfactorily the s holarship, cur- 


edness to the University Enrollment is required for the se- 


Session at the close of which the degree is to be « onferred, 


> mester Р -—€— pit nan 

Ч Clpat; or summer session 

4j ti : 

Timo nn in the ( ommencement Ceremonvy—Parti« ipation in the annual 


D псе ‘ 
: nt Ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 


LT 

i" 

м, diate in T 
Ster 16 


Current spring semester ог who graduated the preceding fall 
session. With the exc eption of doctoral candidates, all 


M —— — 


ee et Og Es eee aed te 


— (€ 
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students, graduate or undergraduate, wh 
complete their degree requirements, may 


o need no more than 9 ¢ redit hours ® 


| May commence semel 
ab let to 001802 


i jarticipate 1 


ceremonies if ther: is à reas sonable expectatio: that the: y will be 
the needed credits during the following ime [he maximum of 9 стей 
hours is firm and not subject to petit „ай 
Doctoral candidates who have not ( fully defended thei dissere 
may not participat in either the Ma 1 À ceremony ] 
commencement program does n | dissertat n titles 0198 
toral candidates who have n cess! It a tn tation b3 
end of March, although such student ittend t ni ind hor, 
ing ceremony if they have con leted al | 1 end of the spg 
semester „d com 
Students who apply after th: 1 dt І І uas inte „raih 
mencement materials and may not be listed 1n ne ) ncement pro jl 
Summer graduates who elect to attend th« і | егетопу must pP 
for graduation no later than Feb 
Se hola hip and Residence Students Il et Une larship and 
dence requirements for the degree f nich U ire ed } "m 
Curriculum—Minimum cui juirements It à legree a и" 
under the school offering work in preparation 101 he degree. in cas s whet d 
cific curricular information Xt p 1 і | thi rog 
study, as indicated by the program fa to ed { ый 
Thesis or Dissertation—A thesi lis ted in parte py Ù 
ment of requirements for a degre 1 est | in its final fom wil 
deadline set by the school concerned 1 pted thes ınd di ens dr 
accompanying drawings, become the propt rt f the University am "T 
posited in the University's Gelman | ibi I where the d iplicate ор й 
bound and made available for ition. See the appropriate s ро 
Bulletin for regulations governing theses and disser! n 
The Library Ur 
А 
All students registered іп the Univer | t ege ol using 9 e" 
versity’s Gelman Library. Its stack ре! | dents аг per W 
browse. Authi rized G W identificat needed iter the library an" 
row books alt 
Any book that circulates i ibject to геса! ne га! if needed 10 it 
or requested by another ust iter 11 t 20 aay Reserve a iso 
be used in the library, except that ti е withdraw! for оуеті i yd 
hours before closing time Transi p f orades are v "thheld until û ph 
library record is clear, with all borrowed books returne d and any pe M 
All students using the University's Gelman Library ге expected 19 qu 
iar with its detailed regulation t any of the library's ser" 


Right to Dismiss Students 


The right is reserved by the Universit 
the Universitv, or from anv class or cla 
dent or the University, the University 


Right to Change Rules and Programs 


The University reserves the right to 


fees. Such regulations shall go into for 


determine. The right is reserved by th« 
without notice whenever circumstanct 


T4 
»n ч 
нде any 5 «Т 
TL xclude € 
henever, in the interest yo 
| tr l ms it adv 
y 
ж, 
. le i 
У, Е 
quiremeD?" auos 
| ра АНН hor gf 
e wht the proper ^^ gru 
diversity t nake ché nge? 
warrant hang? 


University P 
lie Family Edu itional Rights and P y Act of 
Policies gover 

lained bv, | 
' The Fam 
dn right: wit! 
* lhe right t 
"lys of the la 
Submit to th - 


И} E II Versi 


olicy on the Release of Student Information 


EN “Ppropriate officia 
» Aspect. The ersit 
Ae student of the 

‘Cords are not n А i T 
Ubmitted that ‹ » 


Iucat I 100 А 
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Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student " 
м 4 a м j › › of { 
formation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibill м 
available in the Office ої the Dean of Students 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss ot per sonal property A Lost é 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office: 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, in luding violation of thot 
laws that proscribe possession, use sale. or distribution of drugs Mem A 
the academic community should know that administrative а tion, which 1 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of othe! privilege 
suspension or dismissal from the University, тау be taken in order 10 pro 
the interests of the University and the rights of others 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Dean L.A. Lefton 

Executive Associate Dean I А, ( 
Sociate Dean: F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian 
‚ Moreland M.A.P. Saunders, C.H. Sterling 


aress 


Bein 1888, one of the lirst institutions in the United States to do so. In 1892, 
i Choo] of Graduate Studies was instituted. A number of organizational 
^w lies followed and, in 1965, after several decades of 'rowth in a number of 
Partments the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established. All 


graduate and graduate education and research programs in the arts and 
lences we 


i George Washington University awarded its frst Doctor of Philosophy 
th 


re combined in 1992 under one administration with the formation 
Columbian ( ollege and Graduate $; hool of Arts and Scienx es, now sim- 

са ed Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences 
Braduate programs in the arts and sciences, leading to the degrees of Mas- 
M Arts, Master of Fine Arts Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Public 
у, Master of Science, Master of S( lence in Forensic Science Master of Phi- 


Phy, Doc tor of Psychology, and Doctor ‹ 
umbian C. 1 


i Philosophy, are administered by 
lege 
е faculty of ( olumbian College sets requirements for a imission, provides 


E and programs of advanced study and research. and establishes aca- 
С Standards for its degrees 


Uission Requirements 


oli 

lla nts Must hold an undergraduate degree from an accredited institution of 
arni | n { lle { 

Bul win’ Applicants should have a ademi, backgrounds of excellence, 


With majors duival W ch thev in 1d to study for 
anc aJ or equiva ( ids i1 жо} кле 
ШЧ degrees Normally, а В average г equivalent) from an accredited col- 
Rami tired With evidence ої sper 11 promise, such as high Graduate Record 
ination 


hich thev intend tn et 


7 


in the fi 


scores, an applicant whose academ record falls short Га B aver- 
fot a "CCepted on a conditional | isis. Meeting the minii im requirements 
assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, and often d ), Set 


т admission Standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new 
1 1 
ji, udents limits the number that can be accepts d. otudents who apply 
ар Senior 
ine 
e СоштЫар College and must present evidence of such c mpletion. Ap- 
And *hould be aware that graduate courses taken prior to admission while in 


i ee sté ta ' эт | nr YY r 
With Status are not used in assessing admissibility legree programs 


year must have ompleted their baccalaureate work befor: regis- 


Dg a exception of those applying to M.F.A. degre [ ind those 
Асар П earned ү р or Ph.D., all ipplicants are required to sı scores on 
Beneral te li me programs requir res on a GRE sub- 

\ t( 8st. In addition, som« programs require scores on a GRE 


NM TI? he Columbian College section of the Graduate Admissions Appli- 
sco, PPli ant must have the Educ ational Testing Service send the re- 
Зм are reports dire tly to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. GRE 
The fo ly Valid for five years 
ъ дЕ additional requirements pertain to all ar plicants from coun- 
` a Snglish is not an official language 

асац Who do not hold a degree from a regionally accredited 1 JS. 
has „Aigher learning are required to submit scores from the Test of 
anguage (TOEFL). The Test of Written En 1 (TWE) is 
а The required minimum TOEFL score for admission to a 

а ADplican Program is 550 (paper-based) or 213 (computer-based 
te TOEF " OF graduate teac hing assistant 
0 be ( onsidered for an assistantship, the applicant must have a 


80, f " سس‎ 
Ore of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (í omputer-based) on the TOEFI 


lips are required to submit scores 


с-з erm i i Ue no چو‎ ta ae «ш 


X lisa a ue artc lf سے ھ اک‎ i orm 
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request is approved, the student must re 


gister for leave ol 


absence each semes 


ter. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminated 

Withdrawal » 
: form ! 

Students who wish to withdraw from their degre rogra hould infor 


Oxborough Student Servic 


the fall and spring semesters. A cours: 
classes does not appear on the tudent 
fourth week but before the « 
Withdrawal) 


Graduation Requirements 


All students must file an 


tend to graduate. Students must be regi 


ter or summer session in which they plan 


January, May, and August 
a degree but have not yet been awarded 


effect upon request 


Degrees 


pro 
[ 


Listed below are the graduate degree 
Sciences and the specific degrees 

| 
ments are directed by committees 
concerned. For f 
priate department 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in 


Humanities 


American Studies 

Art History 

Classical Acting 

English 

Fine Arts 
Ceramics, Design, Inte 
Painting, Photograph I n 
Sculpture, Visual Communication 

Human Sciences 

Museum Studies 

Theatre Design 

Women's Studies 


Social and Behavioral Sciences 
Administrative Sciences 
Human Resource Management 
Organizational Management 
Anthropology 
Art Therapy 
Criminal Justice 
Computer Fraud Investigation 
Security Management 
Economic 5 


es Center in WI 
drawal without academic penalty is at th 


ighth week i 


App lication for 
the University Calendar for the semester 


Students wh: 


A commencement ct 


offered, by field. The 
the departments concerned. Degree prog! 
compos sed of members 


urther information write 


support ol the degree I 
following list is shown by department in 


^ n , wil 
ting The last day for ım plete WE 


i 
k of € lasses", 


e end ofthe « hth week 

n "n. 

dropped during the first fout weeks 
OPPO Pot: a course cropped 
issigned the grade ol И (Author 


"^ | 
Graduation by the date indicated 


J зү? 

г summer session In whic h the 

| , б, 

tered in the College during the 5 ip 


to graduate. Degrees > fol 
. nts 
ompleted { the requirem“ 


у have í 
the М ree will be issued letter t0 
remonv is held annually in May: 

„ш 

arts 

rams of Columbian 4 ollege of Ar фу 


: acted” 
progi ums are din je! 
t bridge two OI more ‘ 


of the de part? е 
chair of the ap 


ams tha 


to the dean or the 


ip p 
programs 


this Bullet 
Degrees Offered 


М.А ph.D. 


M.A 


A 
M.A. PhDs 


Geograph M.A 
Istory А А 
Legislative Affairs M : 

\ 


dia and Publie A ffair 


dn: ә 
Olitical Ма, igement 1۸ 
MA A Р! 
litical Science к | 

" 

Tofessiona| P ho 

hology ! | 
NN A өр 
Publi, Policy | | = 


“vironmental ind Resource P licy \ 


Psy 


ilosophy ind Social P CV 
Nomen s St 


к A4 
0 
л lology 


Speech Lan: lage Path: . 


е is 
"Commun ic itior Y 


Natural, Mathematic al, and Biomedical Sciences 
ШТ Mathen 


vi 5 


Лору 


Php 
Ole 
“ecular and ( ellular Oncology 


Joctor of Medi ine/Doctor of Philosophy Program 


I 
Medi Program 18 
Cine and Doct 
Or 
hg, Oth дерге, 


le "n rrentiv ar і separatelv є 
's are identical to those urrently 


( 1 
Wa, of Medicine and Health S; ier 


hl " f ES, ients wł SCCK DOLD the U 
available to jUalned studen \ 


née that mar 
| I [ { [ mt 1:5 Uld 111 
ir of Philosophy de 'rees. The requireme! 


f 24 credit 
4 | hn» у "s 
d course work in the S hool of Medicine a th эси g^ 
I to qualify for the 
Nera] ‘ Minimum of 48 hours of Course work required t чаш or th 
i, ¢ ( 7 
lma ; mulativo Examination f r doctoral 


his course work 


= ж; А i program 
TN | aken during the semesters that alternate with the 1 пса: progr 

{ 8 Vean 

ү Years following th: 


le di iward of the M.D. de | dent's research 
тайы, tation may begin concurrently with the final 24 credit «єз 
ашы p se work leading to the Genera! or Cumulative Examination. The 
torde “ime for the ( ompletion of this dual program is six years 
iq Tto enter the 


Joint program, à prospective student must hrst “PP for 
th to ( olumbian ( ollege and to the S« hool of Medicine 
4 к" Separately ене for чет 
W 4 оош, the student may then appiy tor affiliation with t 
афс ork toward the 
On o 


аҳ epártmen 


h lg è 
“Ad } admission bo 


through established procedures. Upon admis- 


e joint 
Doctor of Philosophy degree is pertormed under the 
tal doctoral committee 


| 


X Sh poses cuni ne 
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Requirements for the Degrees 


The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirement ted below are ap ıpplicablê й 
candidates for all master's degrees otter d by Columbian ‘ ollege of Arts 9 
Sciences sis 

1. General Requirements—F or a ma ter's degree program including а thei 


the satisfactorv completion of a minimum 0! 
graduate work, including 6 credit hours of thesis research, is require’. saat 
of or 


master’s degree program that ioes not include a the the number v 
determined by the depa wtmen 


| program without thet s 
| mee 


hours of approved graduate course work is 


normally consists of from 30 to 36 credit hours. The Д 
ind is not av ilable in every de par 


is not an individual student option ¢ ui 
ibove the minimum req 5 


Departments can and often do set requirem« nts 
by Columbian College. Work taken to make up deficiencies 15 never ¢ 


part of the requirements leading to a master degret ken 

U pon approv: al up to one half of the require d graduate work may be ta wi 
courses offered by another degree-granting division of this | niversiy j 
approval, up to nine hours of mA toward a master's degree тау be niv 


Un 
courses offered by the other affil iate d ins on ions of the ( ee of of tht 
t least опе Вай Sg 


sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. in all cases, at 
hours counting toward the m = ‘ degree дз he in courses offeret n 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences If credit is trans sterre jd from mie 
institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the num ber of credit hours" П be! 
тау be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution 15 re „duced by the nt 


of hours accepted as transfer credit ТА 
| i 1 І і ments b 
] ext 


All master’s degree can ididates must compl te i] 
calendar date specifie d in the program ol : studies, whit eh in no ¢ ase will p% 
four years. Extensions be yond the specified time pe riod may be gran fo 
ceptional circumstances but the student will be require d to register апе \ 
„ach sem і 


6 credit hours of Reading and Research for the rade of Audit [50 
F 4 e "t 19 
2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-qu чег of the credit hot í "i 


028 . 
uate course work required for a degree may be approve d for tre insfer U^ айй 
at GW in nondegr s it 


I another у, fol jo" 
lI « of the gig 
crt dl p 0? 


jmissio® T 


9 


ate program in Columbian College from ‹ nrollment 
or from another degree-granting school ol this University 0 


college or university. For a transfer of credit t be approved, а 
st be from an ас 


rior to 8t 


ing conditions must be met: the course work 
tution and must have been taken within the two years p! jies i 
rn үөү" : 10109 un 
College, it must be approved as part of the student's program ol studios ga 


not have been applied to the completion of require ments for anot идел! Py 
must be post-baccalaureate gr aduate-level course w vork, and pde pu 
have received a gr: ide of B or better in each course f 1 yee a trans the 


i) gi 
vec 
is reque sted. This action must be reques sted in writing and appr? peo" 


u$ 
partme »ntal advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course work ! m " 
before the request can be « onsidered andi, 
ee sols 
Once enrolled as Columbian College of Arts ind Sciences dene Unt 
S 


students are not permitted to transter course work taken out y 
ext ept under extraordinary circumstances j^ 

3. Special Program Requirements Master s degree t^ yrii 7 
grams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an арр co in yg 
language In other "aim rwr students must ает nonstrate 
tative methods, normally by passing pres¢ ribed courses in * >” (а TA 


programs have special requirements in other subjects : i te 
| eq men t be coun рег! 
ne ^ furt 7 


undergraduate level to fulfill these requirements ™ у 


number of graduate credit hours required for these pros" am pudent 
mation on these and other regulations, consult the Gr iduale * 
and the departments and program fa ulty concerned 


4. The Thesis 
Student's 


ability to make indi pendent use 


Amish objective eviden e ot constructive po 
sisters for six credit hour of thesis researc 
“ter than four ilendar vears afte 1 it 
aee. Registration for thes research ent 
nection of the member of the faculty le 
9 thesis subject must he ipproved bv the f 
dle thesis \ thesis topic approval form n 
bent Services Center upon registration for t 
Па " { ‚ 
з form, With one J ind à cert 
-Tector and by it le tone de tn ta Ter 
? later than the date anni inced u 
Mee ‹ 
=, form tvi ind other requ 
0 7 y , 
Шоп Con, ern Master's These Doi 
Tough Student Servic, Cente IT see м 
ч üster's Ci rehens Exa 
ha ` pass a Master's ( mprehensive Exa 
M " 
ing, oe held on lates fixed by the depart 
1 
uj, ^ borou th Student Se I es Cents T 
ai Meets lo appre e the tof iduate } 
lon i л 
EM the re ponsibility of the departme: 
wih dent W ho tails to pas the Masts { 
leyt 18 approval of the aepartment 16 
no leduled examinat late f tl 
Фр x Kamina I a 
Munity to , ' уз 
digd ) ке the examina 
"Cy is terminat l 
Doc 
h tor of Philosophy Program 
lhe 
Docta. 
аш ot of Philo oph | livided 
acy А 
а th (У. During pr candidacy, а stude1 
® Genera] а 
Minati al Examination. 1 р 
le T n and àny other requiren t 
na, COnside - * 
EI 1; red by the departn nt ory 11 
Pi acy, Dur | | tat 
“tha E + Ing candida the d 
n “amination 
x primum requirements for this doctoral 
"ilo. eal Require ts—The : l 
MM | ly requires the П OI plet 
ap 
LM is proved graduate work f enti 
b 1 
аганы 'accalaur, ite А т n + 
W son . 
I Or the Ge neral Examinatior pi 
imun lest earned degree | master's di 
"hich 9f 48 credit hi е { DDrOved ora 
of l Must | 1001 prov 
М 12 ed; e ta en in preparation f the Ge 
"i tt hours 1 fi 
n Of the may bo + Ike 1 I í 
latio ОПО of Was} t Are I 
"M. « Portion of th, — indidac 
ty тей | ۱1 у 
ш 100г Of discartat ч 
№, eted “18sertatior ea [ 
Qui Prior to the i | 
hs, èd f 1е General Ex M | 
May c TOT any р 
tl 
E. Minimum re ired bv the ( 
By k Students have | : ^ 
"Ite Witemens an overall eight-we 
аео н. Student in precandidacy 
didar, s unit 


* 45 Specified in th 


l'he main purposes of a master's thesi 
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s are to demonstrate the 


t information and training and to 


ld. The student 


to th +} 
| 


} 
| 
t > thesis no 


the master's 
ident to the advice and 


515 18 to be written 
who will be direct- 


tted to the Oxborough 


hesis—1n its 


bv the thesis 


resented to the dean 
16565 must 
Infor- 
ivailable in the 


u.edu/-csas/thesis.html 


candidates 


Exami- 


andidacy ind 


Juirements 


letior the General Ex- 
1 precandidacy, the stu- 


idmission to 


red and defended in the 


ree of Doctor of 
72 credit 
whose highest earned 
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requirements, and the General Examination. Doctoral students admitted to call 
didacy, i.e., dissertation research, shall have an approved topic on file in 
Oxborough Student Services Cente! by the date specified in the program о 
studies, which in no case will exceed two years from the ¢ ompletion date 0 
the General Examination. All remaining doctoral degree requirements sha il 
completed by the date specified in the program of studies, which in no case Wi 
exceed five vears from the completion date o! the General Examination: If an} 
of the deadlines specified above are not met, and assuming a¢ ademit appro’ 
nstances, the st 


for an extension which may be granted in exception il circu 
ol Readin 4 and Re 


be ‹ ounted towar 


dent must register and pay for up to 6 « redit hours search : 
the grade of Audit each semester l'hese hours will not 1 con 
pletion of the degree 

2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master 
to the proposed doctoral field of study may request transite! of up to 
:t-baccalaureate grat 


rapt 
< degree rele? 
; degret d 


24 hours 
juate W0 


credit toward a doctoral degree for aci eptable pos 
, r зато 
taken at the master’s degree level at The George Washington Universe % 
another accredited college or university. For those who do not hold the me be 
jae 


be transferred, prov 
2) above are met. ф 
rams require 8. cf 


, fice 
OT high pr qiio 


degree, a maximum of 24 hours of credit may 
conditions listed under The Master's Programs (Item 

3. Special Program Requirements Certain doctoral pro 
ing knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages 


in one language. Some require à reading knowledge of one language in wt 
: e 
to competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require COP qu, 
in 


in other subject matters without a language ге quirement ( ompetence 
titative methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain pres? jal 
courses in statistics. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfil : тей! 
program requirements may not be counted in the number of gradual st 
hours required for the student's doc toral program, except that up to 6 ей 
course work at the 100 level may be so counted, with the approval Oeil?” 
partment and the dean, so long as the number о! hours of dissertation ema 
the student's program is 12 or more. For further information on these & ts! } 
regulations, consult the Graduate Student Handbook and the departme? 
program fac ulty concerned sed df! 
4. The General Examination—The General Examination 15 compo" T d 
written examination five to six hours in length in each of the are 
prising the student's total program; the time pt rmitted between 
tion is determined by the administering department. some depar 
une or two areas of study to be “written off"; that is, a speci 
tion is given after a year of course work in the area A cumulative exa шй” 
system is in effect in the fields of chemistry and mathematics, student 4 
fields should consult the department for information Pi 
A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination NA 
the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination ® n 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a se ond time, n9 
portunity to take the examination is permitted, and the student's " 
dacy will be terminated. iP 
Satisfactory performance оп the General Examination is red 
sion to candidacy. Admittance to candidacy is permit 
General Examination committee finds that the student's pe 
amination and in course work gives a good indication of suet Kv aio 
examination at the minimum level does not ne essarily giv® this wd 
á 5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental К | 
tion and approval of the dean, the degree о! Master of PhilosoP sis fy 
awarded to students who have successfully completed all requirem jg)" 
Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and including the Genera хай! 
all departments re ommend students for this degree 


each ex o 
{ments Fus 
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8. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required of 


ваг 
“ch doctoral c andidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and 


tits results. The student normally enrolls for Dissertation Research after 
andidacy. Dissertation Research must be taken in units of no less 
dits per semester. If an extension beyond the eight-year limit is ap 


Id by the department and the dean, the stude nt may be required to register 
Or 6 


the Credit hours of Reading and Rese irch for the grade of Audit and to retake 
„, Meral Examination 

W len the dis 
SSertation Res 

к mination,, 

“amine 

Outside ¢ 


sertation has been approved by the director members of the 
earch Committee, and the dean the candidate takes the Final 
an oral examination that is open to the public. A committee of 
TS (composed of Columbian ( ollege faculty and, when appropriate, 
L cholars) conducts the ex 1 on. A sufficient number of Opies (usu- 
bee Seven) of the dissertation must be prov 


ided by the candidate for the mem- 
amination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she is recom- 


iı © Columbian College or the degree of Doctor of Phi /sophy ] 
candid Olumbian College f 1 21 T 1080 The 


\ ate must submit to the Oxborough Student Services Ci І 
don 


ata 


iter the original 
е Copy of the dissertation with its abstract and other гє quired forms 
iled informati 

ISsert; 
" at 
кыЛ 
1 foe 


( on regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 


ion is available in the ( )xborough Student Servi 
andidate for the 


s Center. The suc- 


doctorate is required, before receiving the d« gree, to pay 


tation hy applied toward the expense of binding the two « opies of the disser- 
Microfilm service 
Th 
м tor Of Psy, hology Program 
imum requirement for this doct ı1 progran eas! \ 
Psy Sera] Requirements l'he program leadine to t! , e of Doctor of 
Loup "ову require the itisfacto completi I I І 87 credit 
degr é “Pproved graduate work fi nte nts wł est earned 
leva a baccalaure ite Advanced tandin 1 ое г iduat« 
12 соге Work ba ed on consultation with an academic a | maximum 
MS of the p OUTS may be taken in courses offered by the ot} Ifiliated mem 
VU part of Onsortium of Universities The number of credit hours n juired for 
nimy the tota] rogram is ass 1 by the 1 gran у exceed the 
tolog E required by ( olumbian College of Arts and Scie s.D г of Psy- 
E atig 5766 candidates normally have an overall three-year time limit for 
: Ti Of all course requi; ts for th« gre 
M, fer 0) Credit—Provi ire the same those of the Doctor of 
ne The 4 Торга, above 
"ge Es mal Examinat I student is required t mplete the 
ju A gn nation no later than the beginning I the f semester of the 
Ne ®Ptiona) dent Who fails t pas part of the General Examination may, 
tg, "реа hen umstances, and with the approval of the program and the 
Ам fai 9xamination at the next sche tuled examination date. If the 


Dies 8 e 
"ы „Second time, т 


^ no further opportunity to take t} examination is 
b Uther bt Student's degree candidacv w Ш be terminated 

Misi rà »rmation on the Doctor of Psvch By degree appears under 
el] ay hology in the Courses of Instru tior 

OWeh: 

Shi 
у, PS and Financia] Aid 
d. 
Ying "Раму, 

8 en ч " ыа 
а esearch 0 sraduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
Yip Che wi “SSistantships are available in some departments otudents 

A " 
ty * ang fe ith their department concerning the availa ty of assistant- 
Poin 


Graduate teaching assistants and University Fellows are 
an of the School based on 


department recommendations. 


E ee ell 


E ees 
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Awards am 


зг ki isored and liversity aw rds аг Iso available 
Other kinds of sponsored and University a : candidates 


based on academic excellence, ind only full-time graduate degret ‚ recai? 
Columbian College are eligible to he considered. Doctoral t па! са ан 
preference in the awarding f full graduate teaching à —— M 
pat kages. Most appointments are ma le on a year-to-year bà ind & um o 
tomatically renewable. Doctoral candidates may De funded for a maximis 


FA^ 
: A с i y yt tw ears and M. - 
six years, M.A. and M.S andidate IOI - axın an ~ е; ^ һай 


пахі еа e moret 
1 maximuni OF Uli 6e у 


candidates foi 


years of University support for all рї e work геом 
Students applying for admission | ish 1 р! - а studen" 
should submit a completed application tor аспи l'ebruar) “licati” 
currently enrolled in the College should also submit thi lellowship P reir d 
to their department or program by Februarv 1 and should nec» "he fella 
partments concerning additional ipplicatior requirements. 1 iling US plis 
ship appli: ation entitles the student to conside ration 10 iwards ave 
the student's department 14 refer V 
International students applying for teaching ass! tantships she ) рр 
Financial Aid, International Students, for regulation erning (рей 
ment of international graduate teaching ass} 1 tod o% 
Students who wish to apply for loans hould indicate theu intent " is 007 
the Graduate Admissions Application. Information con erning Loare gandi 
tained in a booklet available from the University Office of Studem , Uni 
Assistance; an overview of funding opportunites 1з ave able from ШИ 
sity's Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 
Cooperative Programs sity he 
The American Studies Program at The Georg: Washington 1 nie S0 
a cooperative arrangement with the Ame! n Stud Program oF Stu" 


sonian Institution. Members of the staffs of the эпи onian's 
ies Program, National Museum of American History, Nationa! 
and National Museum of American Art offer seminal 
in fields that provide students with an unusual о 
mensions in the discipline of America: 
open to students working toward the deg 
Philosophy and is intended to prepare then 
related careers. 

The Department of Fine Arts 
Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate | 
gree of Master of Arts in the field of art hist 
training. The Department has made sir 
Gallerv of Art, the Freer Gallerv, the Hir 
the Museum of African Art, the National 


1 


Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the 
The Museum Studies Program has torg 


ас 
forty local museums, historical houses, a! € 
is required to undertake 6 credit hours ‹ 1 t 
hours of museum work. Most students elect to di p 
internships to maximize theil exposurt to dilleren € j 
The George Washington University, in cooper p it 
ties and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped t n? 
Renaissance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative be inst! p 
studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are NOW mor nder «f 
Seminars (limited to 12 students each) are offered eat h s —" peo 


rection of American and foreign scholars. The Folge! Library 
the Institute. All participants enrolled in the seminars а 


collections of rare books, manuscripts, and reference 


А A RR 
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All legistered students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the 


seminars, although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students 
Working on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring insti- 
lutions, Further information, including a ‘isting of seminar topics, is available 
at th 


le Folgei Sh ikespeart | ibrary 


Graduate Certificate Programs 


A number of CCAS department 


А late Certificates. Check 
With the 


department o1 program concerned (indicated here in itali s when dif 
fom the name of the certificate) 


ind рї rams otter gra 


Cy Mnizationa] Management idministrative S 
MPuter Fraud Inv 


| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PI BLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.J. Lenn 
Associate Deans J.W. Cook R.I 


an 
Cn} ( | 4а? 1001 of Busines? 
Organized as the Schoo! ot Gove птеп! in 1926, UM ‚ б the p? 
Public Management has been respon ble for over halt a century " tv The 
| j hit ociety: ^ 
fessional development of individual l ваа p ror , 
и atio! 
School comprises eight department: Accountancy rinance Intern@ Y 
М І upi 11 1 1 1 1 7 - Gtrale? 
Business, Management sci e, Market bic Admini поп, T The 
Management and Public Policy, and 1 іН lity Managers терій 
А 1 m! elps prem 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educatio! n Ips T ple 
| | s C 
both the generalist and specialist tor professions today 
organizational society 0%? 
Mission Statement We believe that the eatiol l 111 tion of 
edge is essential for effective manage! t.O ) | ў cur ol 
5 SELNI I I \ m - ү 
future leaders, man ind prol | bal community голе! 
ing superi tunit n busi md public mans 
g Super OI earning Oppo! mue 151110 ^g yell 
engaging in research and othe holarly activities to advan mex d 
gaging I 1а : : nal expe 
theory and practice; and providing mana ement and onal ex] 
business, government, and not-for-profit organizat y 100610 
We are guided by our commit t to ¢ > ; r ching am ating 
nowledge; meee = 
learning: excellence in research and creation of new кпо” edge; ! tion of # 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time stu lent pron ma 
entrepreneurial spirit intellectual and | [t па! development 0 асбоб, 
і L 
staff: diversity in students, faculty, and stal pha n the 7 nt in ! 
i : А neageme 
public-sector and private-sector organiz tions; and at engag' ‘ 
; т г bility of business cur 
public discourse about the social an hit aioe tion's 
As active and responsible citizens of our local commu! ty, the nà con? 
tal » | . > ^ r А i and our 
al, we acknowledge our reliance up uth « 
ment to help shape its future 
Academic Status gat 
Ц 
- . i] on | 
l'he School of Business and Public Manag nt ioined th« cou 1 " 
А ) 
ate Education for Public Administration in 1966 In 1968, the 5 "c Educ, 
member of AACSB-The International A ciat for Mana ‚етей tio 
and the undergraduate anc ter's prog! busine үйтїтї g Sy 
; 1 а 1 > I па! * h 
credited bv the Association. The School is a member f the Natit ЕР? 4 


a : ster 9" , ай 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs ar ind its Ma Ww 


: A. үү” en a ym 
Administration degree program is accredited by the МА SPAA © 


Peer Review and Accreditation 


SBPM Regulations 


Withdrawal үү? 


. pe» 4 
a mic P^ йй 
Withdrawal from a course or from the Ut rsity without a as fil ot Pig 
permitted during the first four wt eks after registration 10! " usual av 
semester Withdrawal after this per { is pert d only in ul w je 4 
fter this period 1s ] es for V agi 

stances and requires certification by the instr t yf cours vith 

a “ е 
student is registered that the student i loi passing work (on 


under University Regulation 


Adding Courses i „ә 


Courses may not be 
without the specific 


idded after the first two wees 
permission ої the instructol 


ере 


ndent Study Plan 


E 
~ Braduato ‹ tudent 
Pet matter of a cour тау 0 ermit It n ty under the per 
direct; i : 

ection of net ' ; } ' TM 


t \ [ € { 
тап ISU UCIOI if ( u W IU 


йеп Credit 
Owed when a « 
08 specific А 
ог Prior to by 
“OMplete 


udy plan must be submitted to thi ident's di ree program di- 


a maximun I two Inder 


Studa, 
dents from Other S« hools Within the University 


trance Re 


T ‚ nti 
> entrance ¢ xamuinat n etter t refert í | па 1 | 


лд, CY and Ma: 


d. ^ Corre : bcd itm LE 
Ould | Tespondence ci ncerning the Graduate Management A 
| e 

Boy c i. dresseq t 


о Box 96е incernine the 


est scores that аг more tha 
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Language (EF 


that can be taken. Students assigned English as à Foreign » 
courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses às well asā P 


sible extended period of time required to ‹ omplete their degree program: fot 
Transfer Within the Sí hool— urrently enrolled students wishing to trans 


\ e 
another within the 5‹ hool must comp ^ 
am ОШ” 


from one graduate degree program to 
te degree prog! 

g e 

‚ of tram 

А 


а пем application for admission through the appropria 


Applicants for transfer are subject to requirements in ‹ ffect at the time he 
fer. In addition, students must s іх all required сг dentials no later (м 
; for the term foi which the transler 1$ requ 


established completion date 
Students must be in good academic standing (3.0 grad: point 
fer consideration 


y 
iverage) for tra 


Readmission 
„tho 
A student who withdraws, 1 suspended, or 1s otherwise absent e^ 
» fo 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must make and 


applic ation for readmission to the director ol the student's degree progr o0 


resubmit all supporting ‹ redentials including trans: ripts from previous $% 
attended, including George Washington University and entrance examine 
scores. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regulations p . 
at the time of return. If the student has attended one or more regional y 80 oft 
ited colleges or universities during absence from the University, comP ole 


cial transcripts must accompany the application tor readmission. mL 
The application fee is waiv ed for a student applying for readmission Y ui 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the e! 
and has not since registered at another ‹ ollege or university 
General Requirements d 
мү едю 
All students must complete the pres: ribed minimum number of ( redit wor 


А se 
graduate course work. A maximum of 6 credit hours ol graduate cours? La 


may be approved for transfer to the S« hool of Business and Public Малай ig 
from enrollment at GW in nondegree status 0! from another degrê fugit 
school of this University, or another regionally accredited í ollege 07 ш at? 
under the following conditions: The course work must be approved ort 
the student's program of studies; it must not have been applied "1 2i й 
tion of requirements for another degree, it must be at the graduate leve "t. 
have been taken within the two years prior to act eptance into the prog gg 
the student must have received a grade of B or better. A trans‘ ript ай sid 
tion of the course work must be on file before the petition can ^ i 
Should advanced standing be granted, the credit will count but BY yg 
Only grades earned in courses in the Department of Public / ae 
while in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulat 
point average jon d 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completi 
required course work and ¢ ompletion of an act eptable thesis (i "а 
in the chosen degree or field of concentration , ' 
Courses numbered 101-200 may be counted toward the master's © д d 
when registration for graduate credit has been approved by petition a 
of registration by the director of the student s degree program e 
from the course instructor is also required. No work countet 


Ji 
jo 
jeg " 


] (ома m 


ч . a siu 
lor's degree may be counted toward a master's degree however» M 
has completed the equivalent of a Master о! Accountancy OF} ast pat? Ü 


Administration core prerequisite course w ith a grade of B O1 be 
bachelor's degree program may request a waiver of that course а рге! 
level. A grade of В or better is required to waive remaining corte б 
` е " 216" e 
courses on the basis of equivalent graduate-level courses сотр" oÙ 


, à © ' 6610 
another AACSB accredited college or university prior to admiss! 


gram, All course 


hats’ S presented for { ] " А 
Within five y rs | E the fi waiver consideration must have been taken | 
dent ars prior to the first semester of enrollment into tl ha i { 
“ts Should contact their deer "^ 4410 thé program. Stu- | 
and q ас! ieir degree program director for spec if PPA, Mee? | 
deadline: for requesting w d f IC waiver criteria | 
/ " i“ wWalvers 
„A full-time tudent тау regist 4 { 
tedit hours each ser А ИП oi 9 to a maximum of 15 | 
stude чеп semester and 6 credit hours each summer session A | 
ent who is emploved n А } а On. А graduate 
"redit } np/oyed more than 20 hour: 1 week may not take more than « 
t 10urs each emester T Т i : more than 9 | 
СП 1 ( ind 3 credit hours ¢ h suumn n 
Ta master legi must | " г „тег session. All work 
uit © Int DI I DIeterd f € 
tudent wh pect p Г ) 
I expt ( ntinut шай forad tora j PX А 
Master's dooro, f am 4, Сергее alter receiving 
З 0 K TOI tance in planning their proeran f 
! Credit i nted f pP. it programs of study. | 
0 ) rk 1 bsentia or tho at. 
„Сері for hosnit ] " - ا‎ iout formal instruction, | 
e pita тезде] Ipervised held experience. indene: { 
d ће thes; which may ha con E - perience, independent study, | 
Pattmen desi nat f ' l i ' ARP e permission of the f 
ed facu T 1 tte« | 1 
оа ; А 
n Ship Requirements 
he 
had Diversity eneral scholarshi: 
i, and con uting th : A поп on 
ODS in this р ide-point average, aj ty Regu 
Amin: US Bulletin 
E. Штип rad ‚ ' 
is ad of a mraduate d A] | equired 
n lor grad | "ug “ . чичо расча urses 
ditag 5 uate credit after matı T VASE uma. : 
in. 5 Or taken f sree candidate [except those | 
Poly “sen гог the grade of CH) м } Pr 
I aver 1 I GH) will be used in the ilculation of i grada 
р аре апоп 01 the grade- 
J ‘bation, QUAM 
۵ ident whose ide-[ n | { í ! af nai 
k | Pletin 9 credit hour SA ' ма 9.9 PE BUY DONNE | 
Ono : | © placed on probatioi i his probation ex- 
tours of ugh the period in whi the student naxt attemnt EX ; rhe | 
«ln. * Work. inci | ‘Gent NeXt attempts up to 12 credit | 
ШЕ including prescribed courses. A et ni | 
" d by the T 1 1 СОйГ$‹ i stude s program may be re- 
„еры, program director it deemed necessary. Durino this ner | 
tudy Performance will h x Muring this period, the 
А mance will be monitored to determi: T { ^ 
М À Student w} fail rasp Malta ;etermine suitability tor continued 
V о tall ) m tix ” І 
lr t uring 10 falis to raise the umulative grade- iverage to 3.0 or 
t al 8 the period of nrnha: n т o ғ 
Dene: Owed dı | | ( t probation will De suspende d. Inci mplete Trades ire 
“510 irıng the »robation per a re or T { E " Fe r 
di » Stude } mon period and are grounds for automatic sus- 
ing t) ent who is subject t п for á second time at 
Gn 1e program { ог à second ume at any point 
ln ade of "In 1$ automatically su d | 
J А ; s | 
p Dese A maste degree cani тити шу, o nf I Lt 
tam Cause, { | i grade ої F 1s required 
м, âS te » *UT Consideration by t /f the student n | 
Medin ` Why continued st vocac caet s | 
n il ued study should be ne xd. Or ` - { 
Vim. à Cor f 1 nce a grade of F is 
апер ©, required, or elective course. it s a part of the student’ | 
* C0 ot the student's 
М Maste rd and s Caiculated into the erade-r« " : 
Wing, degre e candidat le grade-} ay "T 
۾‎ andidate given the o 1 1 " , 
ti, nd Permitted Gate given the grade of F in a core or other required 
ftp "leva d to continue in 'raduate studies. must rer + oh 1 
AF Uv at lea t th — чы ереах‹ iie course 
fy,’ Whi ast the grade of B. (Such a reneat d — 
Mm C r td исп a repea 10es ni expunge th = і 
lar emair H punge the grade 
de, 16е ү IS part of the student's r | } 
lot | i the student's record.) Should this level of ; 
Iê a. е Obtain Lu r - vel I per 
{ { e TE st will! А 
$ didate ч, tne student will be denied further registration as a 
Ng 
i sion | 
1 
du. 
"i late & 
v be 9 tudent who loes not sel . 
“dit: ISper | чое» not meet the conditions і probation [seg hae 
y Шоп 1йед \ їп } : A Т > uiris 
NUM May aent who is uspended or withdraws inder these 


| у арр] | } 

M Inc Py V for readmissi fter the [ I 

to. Om . m оп after the lapse of one semester 1 out- 

Jar | ' grade at the ^ ‘il 
I 


he student must submit ev idence 


м \ { 1 п! 
| i sti e $0 І апи! W1 

n admitted will con- 
ichieve a minimum grade-point 

num grad роии average 
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Should the student fail 0 


of 3.5 in the next 12 credit hours of graduate study. 
suspension W ill result 


achieve this minimum grade-point average, а Set ond 
subsequent readmission will be denied. 


Incomplete/W ithdrawal 
uthorized wit 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Int omplete), W | A 
lescribed und? 


drawal), or Z (Unauthorized W ithdrawal) may be assigned are ¢ 
Universitv Regulations 

The grade of J must be changed by à date 
student but no later than the last dav of the examination 
spring semester immediately following the semester O1 


and Ù 
agreed on by the instruc tor e 
period for the 28 in | 
summer $6589. 
thin D^ 


which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not ‹ hanged W a 
period automatic ally becomes an IF. In cases of well-documented extent T. 
circumstances, an instructor and a student mày jointly petition the direc 
the student's degree program tor additional time in whi h to complete be qh 
of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same perio’ is 
grade of J cannot be changed by reregistering 101 the course here or by @ + at 


A x . ven 
equivalent elsewhere, and remains on the student's permanent re ord € 


the course has been successfully ‹ ompleted 


Thesis { 
| to include the ы 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged ‚ сеје 
as an elective in their master's program The thesis subject should be* 
as early as possible to permit effective integration with the course wor stl | 
The subject must be approved by the protessor in t harge of the stud dut | 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval о! the professor * 4 
and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the ing V 
culations rega! 


nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed re ; 
f the Det 


form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office о seme 
Pavment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the o0) И 
in which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research e sis! 
advice and direction of the member of the fac ulty under whom the ا‎ 
be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time 1$ grantee: roti 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program If the preP gri 


1 


the thesis extends тоге than three semesters beyond the date 
sis research, the student must register for the entire require 
again and pay additional tuition 


register® T4 
„а hours 


Master of Accountancy » 


. etude 

The Master of Accountancy is a flexible degree program that allow oot 
tailor their program of study to a specific ‹ areer objective Students © ll 
a wide range of courses and may focus their course work in con 
financial statement analysis, or taxation 

The program consists of 30 to 52 credit hours, depending 
mic preparation and the number of courses that may be маме е Аб, 
is the Common Body of Knowledge (19 credit hours) and inc 205. gy 
MBAd 210, Accy 202/MBAd 211, Accy 211; Econ 219; MBAS \ 


rior * ud 
upon Р ity 


231. and 250. These courses may be waived on the basis of 8 yf 
course work h ure! ار‎ 
ope _ аан nous 
The second level, required accounting courses (15 cre dit A 563. ا‎ 


Tae» pode -1 ; 262, * 3 
Ассу 221, 225, 261, 275, and one course chosen from Accy с 0 wi ] 
;ardless ri 

na 


Accy 221 may be waived if Accy 202 was waived. Ref 
minimum of 30 credit hours must be « ompleted „dit bow die 
The third level consists of accounting electives (6-9 Се pg 


i ; „ount 
non-accounting electives (9 credit hours). To satisfy the ассо 
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iirement, three upper-level 3-credit courses in accountancy or taxation must 
t 


Maken, Only two ас ounting electives are required if both Accy 201 and 202 
Were Waived. The non-accounting electives in lude three non 


accountancy, 
On-tax, olo tive courses from SBPM. With ipproval, students pursuing the tax- 


ton Specialization may take up to two ci urses at the Law School. A course 
in business 


Students 
Stude 
Ourse 


law is strongly recommended as a non-ac« ounting elective for all 


nts who intend to take the ( Р.А. examination should be aware that the 


Work required for admission to the examination varies from state to state. 


ot 

t "dents are adı ised to consult the Board of Accountan« y for the state in which 
њу Plan lo take the examination and choose « lectives that meet that state's 
“Wirements 


Master of Busine 


The 
№ Master of Business Administration is design to І 


" inistration is ned to prepare students for 
“ilar. ; ; . 
ers in management and leadership positi 


| “tor, Students 


ss Administration 


private and public 
n in the fundamentals of 

bal environment in which they will function, and the analyti- 
Sfor sound decision making Students may apply t the I ull-time M.B.A. 
Dr Professional M.B.A program (part-time), or the Executive M.B.A. 


acquire à ( omprehensi 


Жен , depending оп academic and professional background Separate ap- 

Why оп Procedures and « riteria exist for all pro ms. International students 
) 

Mly Must maintain full-time stat is for student visa re Juirements may apply 

Quir 9 the Full-time M.B.A program and should see minimum TOEFL re- 

both i lents des, ribed under SBPM entrance re Requirements for 


‘low ®Pull-time and Professional M.B.A. progran 
tid | һе Executive M.B.A program, wh 
lai] *- and se 

lder (^ 


ibed immediately 
n +? І 


118 lesignt 1 tO meet the needs of 


nior-leve] executives and senior professi nals, is des ribed in de- 
“Surses of Instruction, V irginia Campus 
ШТ 
stim, 
e Ma ; : А 
Th Master of Business Administration 


* Pulls: 
ly, Ul-time M.B.A | 


rogram is designed for individuals with a minimum of 


aco Work experience or those planning to take a career break to ledicate 
Up, hensive one-and-one-half to two-year period of study. The program 
Qt ^u. 4 credits and additional required noncredit worksh ps in basic skills 
RUN "ers, Students in the full-time M.B.A. develop expertise in a specific 
0 with Nentration or through an individualized field designed in consulta- 


the „1а facu] 
°8 
"idi de 1 18 complemented by à set of elective courses pro- 
А, droad e 1 mplement | I electi $ 
4 Othe Xposure to subjects and issues at the general ma 
her r | 
Slated prog 


“sutty member and ipproved by the director of the M.B.A program. 
at's concentratior 


iagement level or 
gram areas 


TS ( Р 

Rin lent Чр to 4 credits may be granted toward the ‹ ompietion of core re- 

p Aer, ; redu, ing the program to the minimum resident v of 50 credits. 

Me gy,» ае Specif " ranted ul ith 
st Шс by semester of study and are granted in consultation with 


de 's 
The ) í Program ( oordinator 


n ( ONsists ( 


hy SHC Skil) 


)f seven « omponents 


i 8 bac: 8 for Managers—A]] | ull-time M.B.A. students must satisfy the 
MUT ; : 

M through < Skills requirements in finite mathematics and ‹ alculus for man- 
WINS l'equired workshop attendance and/or proficiency examination 

К a Arst Semester of study 

3 ? Co 1 ` 
А urses | р 


8 redits) Econ 220: MBAd 205 210, 220, 230, 231, 240, 
5 are 2 credits and are « ompleted as a cohort during the 
м, Completi Any two of these courses mav be satisfied by evidence of suc- 
"су exc ‘On оѓ, Omparable work at other accredited institutions, or by 
mination Core courses may not be taken to satisfy either field of 


| 
I 
І 
| 


ag ee 


„ч ne o I SR STO. 


а а n‏ چو ава‏ جر 


TE NILES EER ГЫ. С. E 
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‚ : . w'alv d in 
concentration or elective requirements Onlv one core course may be waive 


each semester of the program's first year ji 
es are deli" 


3. Integrative Courses (4 credits} MBAd 211 221 These course is? 
vith the core Each course? 


ered as part ої the first-vear cohort experience 
^ 1 of ¢ oncenti® 


credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to 
tion or elective requirements 
bal Let ader 


GLOBE Program (2 credits MBAd 201 The GLOBI Gk 
f work hops in communicata 


int? 
ompany its in 
ohort experience: 


deve lop, 
es int | 


itisfy either ne 


of Business Enterprise) requirement 1s à series © 
for managers and team building, seminars and « 
the core curriculum and offered as part of the first-year ‹ 
ics include business ethics, cross-cultur 11 management, career 
total quality management ind site visits to companies and 

Washington metropolitan area MBAd 201 may not 
lits)—MBAd 270, Strategy Formi 


À " ` ri cul 
ple me ntation, is the Vom inating course that ties to ether the cort curt? ‘ved 
may not be 


it includes the MBA intramural case ‹ ympetition and : 
MBAd 270 must be ohn in the first semester immediately following 064 
pletion of core and integrative cours: requirement: jn 

6. Concentration Courses 12 credits l'hese courses give students © 
of understanding in a selected field. Courses are selected in ( onsultatió v n 
faculty advisors and program ‹ oordinators and may tailored to in und ү 
ire avali lab le ассо 


interests. The following 16 fields of cont entration 
e and investime nts; hea m 


۷5 
'ement informi tion. $} ,m 
nateria#® loi 
techn % 


genci 


е walve d 


5. Са stone Course (3 cred 


} 
Dt 


environmental policy and management : finan 
vices administration; human resources mana 
management; international business, logistics, operations and! 
agement; management decision making; managen int of science, EY 
and innovation; marketing; organization al be hi ior and deve lop alt | 
estate and urban development; smi ill business /епітеј yreneurships 1 | 
management and public policy; tourism and hospitality manage ment. m og 


7. Elective Courses (15 credits Students mày elect 


courses to satisfy this requirement after consultation and aj ne 0. 
| no more than 9 " 


visors and program coordinators Electives can inclut 


, р one 
in the student's selected field of concentration and must 111 lude (35 


: Лесі aD 
with a global focus related to the field. Students are required to $t lec xp? ef 
€ 
consulting practicum course Or international internship projet 

course as one of their electives 

Professional Master of Business Administration alil! в 


The Professional M.B.A. program is designed to provid e niania 1 
"at : А , ^ n 
ucational experience to part-time students who аге curr bs hol 8 "t 
professional positions. The curriculum in« огроге ates consiste ‘nt emp? S. 
li i › „ment Р К. 
plication of concepts and analvtical tools to current manage Pas 
There is a focus on teamwork and commun ation sk ills in te am p 
in mmun 
an emphasis on real-world mix of private and public secto! issue» Ti 
Tt p^ i | к. 
I e program comprises 48 credits Waivers without suds am to! 
granted for up to four core courses (8 redits), reducing the progra ditio 
imum residency of 40 credits. Waivers may be allov 


core courses with substitution of second-level electives A]] core 

eligible for waiver consideration m 
The program consists of three components 10 neg 
1. Core Courses (18 credits)-—Econ 220 MB «d 205, 210, 220, Gide 

250, 260. All core courses are 2 ‹ redits. Core courses may not be tê А 


elective courses 


Integrative Courses (6 credits) MBAd 211, 221, 4 
are 2 credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to sa 
3. Elective Courses (24 credits)—Students mà) select 


; 6 ni 
courses to satisfy this requirement after con sultation and app™ 
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Visors and program coordinators While there are no fields of concentration for 
e Professional M.B.A., elective courses mav be selected from fields of con- 


"tration in SBPM 
le program has two deliver options 
Accelerate d ( 
ation Ce 


schedule—offered off- ampus at GW's Professional Edu- 
н nter in downtown Washingt n and at the Alexandria Graduate 
On Center in Virginia. The accek rated cohort is d gn 


Educa- 
hi lesigned for fully employed, 
nid-leve] managers with at least three vears of professional experience who 


Seek , м 
Ж an intense graduate education while ‹ ontinuing to work full time. In addi- 
lon to the ger 


if 


mE ieral entrance requirements. a personal interview is required of 
didates for the aci elerated cohort Waivers of re and integrative courses 
limited lo one per semester in the accelerate d cohort 

Neste, "CCelerated format includes one weekend residency prior to the first se- 
Wed D ollowed bv an intense sch« аш ol core and integrative Ourses s hed- 
Congo, evening per week and Saturday mornings. to be ompieted in three 
timple e semesters as a cohort class: then indivi lual selection of electives to 

ү te the degree requirements in the next three semeste rs 
lm ip le schedule ойегеа at GW's main campus The flexible delivery op- 
experi o tor fully employed mid-level managers with at le ist three years 
ling to yan e who seek a flexible, self-pac ed graduate education while « ontin- 
hg OTK full time. In addition to gens ral entrance requirements, a personal 
all e x \ 18 recommended. Ac epted students may begin the program in the 
Ф tops d semester and register for one or more courses each semester, as 
late 


Yeap 


3, to ¢ omplete their degree requirements. Students have up to five 


Sto pe 
Complete their program on a self-paced schedule 


"ster or - 

9f Public Administration 
The vy. 
fg Master of p 
à Siona) v are 
“Oro... - 

1 ү і , 

ng izations that require a knowledge of public policy and administration. 
Sam Publi interest 


tig, ined below ; 
dips. Qs of 


ublic Administration degree program prepares students for pro- 


ers not only in the public service (federal. state and local) but also 


groups and research institutes. The 40-‹ redit-hour pro- 
is intended to provide both a generic core for all students 


idua] ncentration tailored to the interests and career objectives of eac h 
ction ; Student. The , urriculum is accredited and provides graduate in- 
MOM all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for Pro- 


"Publ: Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association of S hools 


t 
ig, dents 


i, 208 э С lequired to complete a 25-credit core (PAd 201, 202, 203, 204, 
me t эке 209), which in« ludes courses in public administration and man- 
‚р - - 
MT ч. - } Penditure analysis, public policy analysis, applied statistics, 


at the end of the program, à capstone seminar serves to 

erspectives in public administration 

7 concen 16 ts, in addition, a 9-credit field of « oncentration The five 
., ation offered within the Department of Public Administration 


ln Publ; Public finance; federal policy, politics, and management: man- 


bn 


dı iS and Organizations: m inaging state and local governments: policy 
; e P ч "e; A : 

to Ot} Valuation Three courses (9 credits) are required f ir each field. In 

“Ure, le fie ; : 

iy V fie R fields listed here students may elect such other standard three- 


management and public policy, organizational behav- 
ч VICE information systems management, internati( па! business, 
N Е “OS x ds а 

м, Роуд administration and management decision making Mon OVer, 


thi terest, а Special field may be constructed tailored to the student's aca- 
fests ; > r i 

kip tificat nd career objectives, To take a special field, the student writes 
r a lon, я 

The Ugh 


Specifying the courses to be taken. and submits it by peti- 


fac ulty ad isor 


the 
е “Ж. 
by the Under ofth 


© program consists of two elective courses (6 « redits) cho- 


"Dt with t} 


ie advisor's approval. The electives may be taken in any 


| 
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a wide variety 


related program or dis ipline. Because public service requires A 
is are conside 


expertise, students with all undergraduate degree backgrount 


for admission. There are no specific course prerequisites 


Master of Public Policy | 
. Moog 0 
offered by ( olumbian Colleg? 


The Master of Public Policy degree program 1 * og PU 
and Public Management det 


Arts and Sciences and the School of Business 
lic Policy under Courses of Instruction 


Master of Science in Finance 


‚ wit? 

m i í nts М! 

The Master of Science in Finance degree 15 designed to prepare studen f 
it aeo arci 

specific career interests in the areas of financial management and resear s ijf 


program of study leading to the Master of science 1n Finance emphasize 
theoretical foundations of finance and quantitative methods in financia ik 
agement Students will be engaged in applied research and modeling vid 
variety of data sets and computer software pat kages. The currk ulum P^ et 
in-depth study of the internationa! and federal government regulatory f 


sions of finance + hours d 
The Master of Science in Finance program consists of 48 credit 8, 2.0 

course work: Fina 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 2 7, 278, 279, 280, 281 б 

addition, 6 credit hours each in cak ulus and economics and 3 ‹ redit hoes 

in financial accounting, managerial finance and statistics are prerequé qf 
The Master of Science in Finance 1s designed to be « ompleted in el in 


1 А 
session OI 24 months of » ur 
strong back og 
to be re 


months of full-time study including a summer 
studv including two summer sessions Students with very pla 
ina partic ular subjec t area can petition to waive à required course 
by an elective as approved by the program director 


Master of Science in Information Systems Tec hnology 


f 
2 i ... designed UT 
The Master of Science in Information Systems Te hnology is dt wr o 
vide students depth of understanding in a selected major field. The P AA 


fers four fields of concentration: information systems development, in piste 
systems project management, management information systems, oe й 
technologies. Students have the option of ‹ ombining two of these WU 
within the program. In addition to the fields listed here, the £xet айты | 
Science in Information Systems Technology 18 offered on the Virgi? det 
(see the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction Tot mor gp if 

Applicants with deficiencies in preparation may be requiret opi 


scribed background courses, remedial workshops, 0! other forms 9 y ў 
„s are ПО", ا‎ 


before beginning course work іп the program Although scores © eror yj 

applicants who have not previously demonstrated strong at ademic Р” adi 

in a related field should submit GRE or GMAT examination э ate 

evidence of their capability to perform ‹ ompetitively at the gradua wo k. 
The program consists of 30 to 33 ‹ redit hours о! graduate ‹ ours? yr 


( ores as” 


Information systems development—Mgt 280, 282, 284, 285, ^ ега 
electives chosen from other M.S.1.S.T. courses, and two 3< redit gem NT, 
Mot 210, 215, 22417 cout 
ther M. 99 5, 
280, ri 


Information svstems project management 
282. 284, 287, two technical electives chosen trom 


Management information systems—Mgt 201 226, 
287: and two 3-credit electives chosen from Mgt 
courses spec ified by the advisor 


Business technologies—Mygt 249, 279, 281, 282, 28 ) < 
approved Special Topics courses 


Maste 


S gement 
f Science in Project Manageme 

r of Sc m 

The Master ۴ ¢ [ 


to enhai 

Mofession a] who want } ( еп 
*MDlex pro | r 
опа] апа S tt 
New Product develop 3 ' 
Mered both , п сатри f 36 ‹ 

he prog; i ер 201; Mgt 20 
Шеф cours, ел í í 
ecified offerir а 


h hv the 
^5 approved ) = 


istration 
“ter of Tourism Administr 


‘aviation, ind herita 


ib 
1 PtOgram consists ı | 
1 ғ 


М Sand 100) ы, 
° Nation Managemen 


aculty adı 


ATE PROGRAM 


І | | The Doctoral Committee does not use spet ific cutoff points tor grt ide é ave 
[ | and test scores It carefully review each applicant's entire record a ind ma 
ru | | selection оп a competitive basi in keeping with enrollment limitations 
4 | | 
| 8j Plan of Study 
E The doctoral program consists of two majo! parts: the pre-disserti ition stages и 
} | i | the dissertation tage. The objective of the pre dissertation stage 15 to pro! 
ET | the student with the theoretical foundat ons and practices ol the prima 
о | supporting fields of study and with a ci mmand of the reievan | qualita 
| quantitative methods of rest irch and analysis. Th objective of the disset 
stage is to have the st ident apply the )btained theoreti i cs. prat tical К The * 
kW edge and analytical methods to the re olution of a researt h prob le v eit? 
| 1 search should be original and is expected to г sult in a contribution 
] 1 | applied or theoretical to the exi ting body о! knowledge pensi 
hd All course work, other educational activities and required сотре i fi 
am | | evaluations in primary and supporting fields must be complete od мой if 
| | | vears of matriculation. The total рї eram must be finishe d in seven Jê mu 
| student is granted an extension beyond the seventh ye ar (14 § semesters), T. 
dent must register and pay tor 3 credit hours of Dissertation Researe 
| then-current tuition rate every semester until graduation ' joped"! 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study p ап ded vis? 06 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting old ot 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must dst Fd 
range professional objectives, all proposed at ademic activities methoe 
| uation, and a semester-by-semeste! schedule je in T, 
| All students, regardless of the primary field о! study, must 1nt e seo 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Admir nistrative ў гй 
and the порана сое 11. Seminar: Publi Private Sector. 4 
tions and Relationships. These courses must bt taken during the a nthe еб? 
vear after admission PAd 295, Research Methods, must be t: iken witht oie 
two academic vears. Met 391, Advanced Problems of Re search Meth? А 
must be taken at the end of course work 
In addition to the evaluation methods propos ed in the study plant 
hensive evaluation of study plan activities for both the primary anc 
fields 18 the final process ol the pre dissertation stage dni 
As background, a student whose field is designated as Business “th roi 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic expe rience e 14 
| proposed content of the doctor il study plan | working knowledgt P 
| 1 a cipal content areas of business administration univers, 
| | Supporting fields may be chosen Irom other de partments of the T he” 
B | student selecting a field outside of the Schoo! however, must y 
| demic and administrative requirements of the departme nt invol atic yn. LA 
| | | For more detailed information on the program and its administra ОК 
| Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctor ıl Prog 
| SYN 
| | | Special Programs 
| | Executive Master of Business Administration y" 


pes fert jJ" 
l'he Executive Master of Business Administration program» ol = oeiy 

; " | 
ginia Campus near Dulles Airport, is specifically designed to n ^r ipte 
mid- and senior-level managers and professionals without care 


See the Virginia ( ampus section under Courses о! Instruct tion. 


| | |! Executive Master of Science in Information Systems Tec hnology 7) 
bd | 
| i 


,ctrum 


oriented program for participants representing à broad spt 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| f 
| | The Executive Master of Science in Information Systems Tet hnoloB* kr. 
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Mivate organizations The program equips participants with the tools necessary 
0 manage the diverse processes of the development and application of infor- 
ation te, hnology to effectively meet the needs of the modern organization. See 
lè Virginia ( ampus section under Courses of Instruction 


1 i ‘ ' s 

Students may work concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the Law 
“1001 and the Master of Business Administration and Master of Public Ad 
istration in the School of Business and Publi Management. In ( onsultation 
" 1 


UM their designated faculty ad isor, students in these progr s may transfer 
1014 credits of Law School course work to their SBPM program and 12 « red 


"Sof e { m І Teo 1 
4 SBPM course work to fulfil] requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Stu 


p 5 must be admitted separately both to the Law School ind to the S« hool of 

„Зевс and Public Management and must meet all requirements in each de- 
3 | ] lt ) 7 і { | 

% Program prior to receiving either diploma. It is possible for a student to 


n ete work for both degree programs within four vears — 
wa ation, à Joint degree program is available thro e е : Y 0 vd 
м к Public Management and the Elliott S hool of internationa d == he 
th Cw of Business Administration and Master o \rts S offer d only to 

Who plan to pursue a field of study in international business. The pro 
М Consists of a minimum of 63 í redit hours of course work. Students must 
d separately both to the School of Business ind Publi 
Ban Elliott School of International Affairs and must meet ali 
| ^! Program prior to receiving either diploma 


ш POSt-Maste 


: r's Graduate Certificate 
UT 


| : Louie d 
Rater M Post-Master s Graduate Certificate is designed to provide SBPM 
у, degree alumni an opportunity to build upon their previous graduate 
Ude ak eP pace with today's business climate. Pi gram participants may 


Sally à ча Program of study in an existing SBPM field or from a series of spe- 
(m * desi n is ал ble from the 
Ж signed Program offerings. Further information is available from the 


Ot the Dean 


ў 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


GRADUATE SCHOOL ОЕ EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean M.H. Futrell 
Associate Deans W.K. Cumming I C. Heddesheimer, К N. lanacone 


one ` " " i Ў A ‚аё? 
The Graduate School of Education and Human Developmen prepares ten ap 


for professiona 


human resource leaders, counselors, and adminis 


| ? als t0 ** 
vice. The School also offers opportunitie to experienced prot sionals v j 
1 ч 1 А a 
tend and enrich their education. The programs аге designi | meet the 
needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills necessary to p ovide ён 


learning and teaching, research, services, and teadet hip in a v 
that cover the entire life span 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Develo} ment is the ac 
trative unit for three departme nts: Counseling/Human an 1 Organizi 


ies, Educational Leadership, and Teacher Preparation an | Special Б cred! 
In addition to programs of study leading to Its degrees, the School offert] j 
and noncredit workshops designed to meet the unique net is of теор 
area school systems and other clientele in industry and nment $ 
Special curricula are individually tailored 1 iberal arts gl iduates an othe! 
uates of other professional schools who ar interested in teaching or Pao 
human services areas. The School also offers a wide range ot ¢ ourses -— "Li 
ers who wish to pursue advanced studies and idditional ‹ ndorsements 
provisional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates. gg 
Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the Go nmunity Com a 
Service and Office of Laboratory | xperit nces, whicl re sponsible 1 


ship placements in the community. Field experiences ar provide „ums 
tion with public and private schools, social and hí ilth agencies, must and 
stitutions in the business community, community and junior colleges; apt 
federal government. Some programs and courses are also А 
locations or via distance learning | pet 

Mission Statement—The Graduate School of Education and Hum. p 
opment at The George Washington University committed to prov iya 
highest quality of educational serv ices to its students. We develop inno" he” 


: ies an 
search programs, contribute in diverse ways to local ‹ ommunitie® ее i A 
holat ل‎ 


tion, and actively participate in the internation ıl community $t 
locati н tina дў 
ocation in the nation’s capital, a vibrant multi iltural and mu " 

ter, offers a broad range of resources and opportunities t 
and faculty We believe that continu us self-examinatit n anc ] 
fundamental to the education and human development profession фе 


Bridging Concepts—The following bridging concepts аге central "a 
fied conceptual framework of the School and weave through the mis$ | 
and initiatives of its strategic plan 1 "d 

Research and scholarship are prerequisite to the improvement ex g 
practice ] um 

Leadership is critical in the reform and redesign of edut ation ад“ 0 
vice at all levels. 10 pri? 

Building reflective practitioners through integration of theory е | 
must be a focus of all programs he edu 

A community of diverse learners is prerequisite to SUC ess 10 
and human service professions 
Teacher Certification Preparation Programs ; TA 


a nation і 
Programs are available to prepare students for teacher certificalt. pad 1 
tary, secondary, and special education through the Master 9*7? ; 
and Human Development Master of Education, and Educ ation * ply 


gree programs Students who plan to prepare for certific ation ! 
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‘propriate degree program. These degree programs are also available to certi- 
*d teachers seeking second endorsements 


SSEHD Regulations 
Grades 


formation on grades and computing the grade point average is under Univer- 

Чу Regulations 

ү lenever а grade has not been assigned, the symbols / (Incomplete) or 
Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded The J indicates that a satisfac 

„7 explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to 

tne © ete the required work of the course. A grade of I must be made ip within 
‘Calendar year, When work for the course is completed, the grade earned wil] 

ү Ndicated in the form of J, followed by the grade. The indi 1 of I cai 

ы moved from the trans: ript. A grade of [that is not changed within this pe- 
а ? | grada ۱ t be changed bv ғ Jis. 

ting (o nati ally он omes ап IF. The ага o Í рар oe n inged by reregi 

le course here or by taking its « quivalent elsewher: 


“point average of 3.0 is required for graduation. Students who receive a 
d $ ' 1 } 

Г sof C In more than 6 credit hours are subiect to suspension. Students who 

еру . | 1 а Че? e H furt} M 

Oy... Brade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment for furth« 


hh “Work is allowed More detailed information for doct: al students can b« 
in the Dox toral Student Handbook 


ti р i uu í 
3 "uous Enrollment and Maintaining Residence 


hays 18 Must be continuously enrolled in GSEHD unless the dean grants a 
щ i übsen e. Failure to register each semester of th« academic year will re- 
“On ig арве of candidacy Subsequent readmission is subjec t to whatever new 
Mpp, ONS and regulations have been established by the School. See Continu- 


Wha "ment Status under University Regulations 
tion a , Iste 


r's degree candidates are sitting for a « omprehensive ехатіпа- 
LIS üre 


Dot otherwise enrolled in course work they may prepare for and 
lins © exam in continuous enrollment status. All doctoral students and 

;—. 8 Students who elect to take an additional semester to prepare for 
lop the "nation or who must retake the examination are required to sign up 


^ ‚| e е , А А 
"dij, mination preparation course, which carries a fee equivalent to 1 
с E COL | 
Ur of tuition See Master’s Comprehensive Examination. below 
Ve 
t of Absence 
Ude 
Nts w ‘ 
Pogram үм, for Personal reasons. are temporarily unable to continue their 
Мо А Studies may request a leave of absence fora specific period of time 
anoo ed one ( alendar vear during the total period of degree candidacy 
3, і 1 
lester 081 is approved, the student must register for leave of absence each 


hin * student fai]s to register, degree candidacy is terminated. After 

ting absen calendar year limit, students who are requesting to register in 

ein this ¢ Се status for additional semesters must seek approval for further 
status from the appropriate appeals committee 


Te 
| а f š 
М Cher Assessme 


nts 
‚ Ben 
NC Be Programs pre 


Кый of th paring students for teacher certification require com- 
ella y е Educ ational Testing Service PRAXIS teacher assessments as 


anda ie District of Columbia Public Schools, Educational ( redentialing 
ards Bran, h 
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International Students » 
| . ios W e 
| | In addition to all listed criteria for admissions, students from countries 


| ch a5? 

i | | | English is not an official language are required to take the Test ol English 
| i" mM | Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper en 
EI | 213 (computer-based) is required for consideration for admission A теш 
ү | tional students coming from countries where English is not an offi ial r i 
must take a placement test administered by the De partment of English af (co 
| eign Language. Only those students who score 600 (papel based) or 25520 
| puter-based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this M А 

| Depending on the test results, the student тау be restricted in th Forel 


| and type of courses that can be taken. Students issigned English as ё enses” 
Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition ‹ 6. 

{ t Mo > | 
well as a possible extended period of time required to ¢ omple te thei 


program. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 

in the Field of Museum Education "m 
+ ot 

ment offers an inte {0 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Develo] ^ 
am 18 design? 


interdisciplinary program in museum education The progi 


+ histo 
prepare graduates for work fulfilling the edu ational mission of art, жү, 
^ i 306 f 
science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature ‹ enters; and histori al S hools рі 


sites. Graduates also qualify to serve as liaison persons between li ‚ agen 
museums and as professionals in museum related private and pub Ki "m 
- > fer t 
Those interested in museum studies more generally should refer! 


Studies under Courses of Instruction 


Admission Requirements ve! 


st ha 
T ust Pê 
To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant P refe Й 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution; present two writte at со : 
attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; submit аф 


t . “ „< Test; ?= 
either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Anak я * select 
interviewet by the jt 


transcripts from each institution attended; and be Com 
Committee or make alternative arrangements spe ified by the | [еб 
Skills in communication, a desire to study and learn from museum pr "А 
and an ability to work with people are essential. Evidence of strong э stud 
uate, graduate, or professional experience in suc h fields as Amen г 
anthropology, art history, fine arts, history, or the biological, physic” 
sciences is desirable 


Plan of Study jd 

ce А 

All degree candidates take six sequential core courses in tour go A 

mesters beginning in June and ending in July of the following yo M 

dent also pursues three elective courses in a chosen museum-relalo ogg 

| discipline and/or museology. Two carefully supervised field plac eos S 
| vide direct museum education experience. In the fall semester, *' 1 site: < y 
ationa or? 


two days a week as museum resource specialists in an educ 
spring semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships In 8 ^, 
seum-related organization. The program requires « ompletion © 


The Degree of Master of Education i И 
„Мете?“ js 
Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the field of elec gd ie 

J : je 4 TU 


ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate ебе 
ences. The 39-credit-hour program includes course work fo 
to become eligible for licensure/certification for teat hing at 


rs 


Sho, 1 
Needed 


Second 
сабор is de ned for t! 
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Smic field taught 
art, English 
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urge 
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nal requirement 
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dual 
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ary Education 


Student 
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nt retiect 
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: i и : . €— enares graduates 
Community Counseling—This 48-credit-hour ram prepa а inclu . 
enter the counseling profession in a variety of human servici settings, 1 vent! 
ing welfare and other social e agenci ental health nters, J ov" 
institutions, ( rt systen nplo t€ te illied health a encies, Br 
5 Ў JUI " í 1 { D 1! I ee 
rnment t ‚ employ 
e ment el { 1 ТИГ CO 
assistance programs, and private pracuict f «jon?! 
1 e» 
School Counseling—11! 18-cred M 1 pf 
preparation for ind | ls to become certilied à ounst rs i p blic am. ё 
! | UEBER ЧОЕ a ‚ жел |де th the reque 
vate 5споо! ihe program 1i if еа pro At Чеп x ч ИА" 
і Ш 
knowledge and skills to provide profe na inseli iSS ent, consi 
tion, and guidance set es іт hool settin habil 
1 | А n prepares re 
Rehabilitation Counseling his 48-credi ur | ; pak nally 
tatioi t t \ entallv, emoue it 
ation counselors to assist pt ) ilit 
| it | | Г rehab! 
or socially Í I I ) Shu 
" 0 85: 
tion counselor works with the client to develop pee a plan me 
F ^ "иы = orted e 1р!0 
іп such areas as паере lent livin job placemlen ippu | em] jiving! 
overcoming substance abuse and other physical а ba riers 1 id 
} der! 
full and satisfving life. In an accelerated p! m, persons with an this p^ 
uate degree in human services/rehabilitation service in complet 


gram with a minimum of 42 credit hour 


This ibspecialt in Dt elected as ا‎ 


Employee Assistance ( ounseling 


j spams: 
of either the community counseling or rehabilitation counselin prs alors " 
> i Р Y 1$ : 
subspecialty is designed to prepare graduates as professional m ا‎ 
і nt $ 
employee assistance programs in busine industry, and government 
I ге 
de | YT nd othe 
Curriculum and Instruction—This | im ргераг‹ chers ab Jeme" 
cational personnel for increased ponsil the planning, iMP 
tion, research, and evaluation of currit ind instruction devel 
А minimum 36-credit-hour program 11 les study urriculum, 0? 
А minimul I | program includ о i 
ment, research and evaluation of instruc! practice, tea her educate s 
| " s X “ "| 
with spe ial population ind | | policy and leader nip \ pros am 


cialization mav include advanced study in elementary edu ation 


` | а! 
of secondary education spe ial educatio! г bilingual spe ial ейш " in 

Р jons * 

National Board for Professional Teaching Standard core proposiu 
grated throughout all areas of study. An internshi] equired "T 
AT 

` | . who Vg 
Education Policy Studies—The program is designed 101 students educ! 


deve lop skills in the technical poli 
policy. Emphasis is placed on develo] 


cal and social environments affectiz 


n poli MI 

needed to develop poli y options, analyz their potential, s¢ lect them if 
ing, implement policies effectively and evaluate impact: Internshil Я 
fered in a у riety of federal. state nd | || аоепсі‹ ' ed", 
he 36-credit-hour program includes 12 elective redits that cn jo” 

courses, independent research, and internships in fi leral state, OF T 
organizations i фе 
"es A 
Educational Leadership and Administration l'his program prep оре sf 


" b Jig 
for various school-based and central office | idership positions: ! : 069/0 


1 ( 7 " 
" 1 ай 15 EL 
positions and for increased responsibil tv in teaching The progr* y Wi 
" 1$ itl’ 
to prepare graduates for advanced levels of profession 11 respo! | Jli! 


verse school communities and to її Y 
i 

and leadership skills. Emphasis is on leadership ana тапай 
loot 

communication, organizational learning, administ! itive and leg 


relations, human resource development, general supervisory 


crease their tt 


sponsibilities, and supervision of instruction Y псев Pg 
er rie " 
The 33-credit-hour program includes courses and field exp“ n ol! 


li “ “ict 
to meet administrative certification гє rements in the Dist 


\ 

Maryland \ 
MeCessful te 
Educational 
WRO ary 


ent 
I 


uw 
“ation, alter 


Мортат of 


edon 
€ unde t 


Manging en, 
Ne 36-h 


Technology | eadership 


Which compute 


г Education Administration 
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International Education—This program 1 lesigned for person who are @ 
tering O1 advancing in posit issociated with training education, 


learning, and development activities in diverse settings that require inter 
tional understanding. The program aim rd preparat on of leaders to Om 
about improvements in d« eloping education systen student icquire KAO 
edge of other countries and culture l the educal tem às à means? 
interpreting and translating knowledge across culture ind ly is of the 
mal and nonformal school systems as they reflect histo! ulture develop 
values, contemporary concerns, and future trends. In addition, st dents a04 
tools, methods, and habits of ar \ ible t | | variety of ro 
as leaders and change agent Р 
The program, which requires a minimu yf 33 credit hour: lows а 9 
tion from a variety ol subspecialization irea А minimum ol 15 credit hoe 
is required in the international education studies area \ 9-credit hour # 
specialty complements the majo irea of study and may be taken in any © 
sion of the University. Six credit hou f intel hip may be required for * 
dents who do not have international education related experience 
Special Education—The master's programs in special educalion provide 0, 
and specialty studies and field experiences designed to prepal highly come 
tent and committed professionals foi broad rang f ed icati nal and laadi 
ship roles in the field of special education and related servici «307 
Infant Special Education—This pr im is designed to prepare proles 
als to serve the needs of infants and toddlers with, or at risk tor disabilite ric 
their families. The course of study prepare tudents to perform direct f^. 
and administrative, consultative. and research roles in he ‘Ith care, huma 
vices, and educational settings. Internships in specializat п areas inclus ! 
pital-based programs, infant intervention setti: levelopmental asses" 
clinics, research facilities, day-care cente ind ad су rganizations Т 
Гһе 39-credit-hour program include urses in infant levelopment ams 
sessment neurodevelopmental assessment and programming family PT 
intervention, behavior mana 'ement, and law а VA icti um ° 
ternship are required | ip thf 
Early Childhood Special Education—This program prepares educator y 
areas of development of young children evidencing devel pmental delays ү 
tification and assessment proce dure ind linical teat hing and alte? ۳ 
models of service for children with. or at risk for, disabilities [he prog? eii 
pares students for interdisciplinary work with ildren from ges three wf 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in languagt dt velopme y 
ical and atypical development, formal assessment, interdis¢ iplinary ^, gf 
family intervention skills, behavior management, and legal and рођ 
cerns. \ practi im and internship are required oo! 
Special Education for Children with Serious Emotional pisturbar bf 
39-credit-hour program of study require | two-semeste! clinical ! ойо”, 
at an elementary and middle scho: ү ervine children with «serious © "aen 
disturbance. Students are involved i à e work and clinical € UTI 
with professionals from various allied mental health field rhe progah gf 
signed to develop competencies in th ire and needs of hildren МЕТИ 
ous emotional disturt inci 1556 теп! ramming, ап 1 teat hing: S, ff 
ing effectively as an interdiscipli: | ! interacen team mem 0 
І і 1] пагу | 19; ait " 
program provides eligibility for licensure certification її the area 0! ' ja" 
disturbance; it is available to full-time student ind cat be con! 


one calendar year | р чы Éi " p 


ondar | „фал ўй 
Special Education for Adolescents with Serious E motional pistur! ) í a, 
part-time, 42-credit-hour program of study t \ equires per Ш? 

| of id VI My 5ч g 


years and three summers t n t ri DI ! provides eli 


licensure certification in the area of emotional disturbance: it is multidiscipli- 
Mary in ( oncept and design. Students are involved in course work and clinical 
Periences with professionals from various allied mental health fields. The 
Multidise iplinary program is designed to deve lop competencies in the nature 
ind heeds of adolescents with serious emotional disturbance; assessment. pro- 
stamming, and teaching; functioning effectively as an inte rdisc iplinary team 
Member: and providing consultation to administrators and te achers in regular 
м lcation on in lusion 

Transition Special Education—This interdis iplinary program prepares ed 
“ators and Support personne! to address 
With Spe 
Cation, 


needs of youth and young adults 


cial needs for careers and transition from school to postsecondarv ed 


l'eacher licensure cer- 


employment, and independent self-adjusti 


«vation preparation in categorical learning disabilities or non« ategorical spe 


Cla] ed 


Ucation is available through the program. The curri integrates the 


to} Чч М - t 

E Of relevant dis: iplines and service agencies, including postse ondary 
ning, alternative service models, and extended ‹ ireer support апа adjust- 
Ще + 

| "ht to Independent lix ing. The program requires 39 credit hours of graduate 
Urso 1 


der Work, practicum, and field-based professional practice and research. Stu- 
Nts c. | с rt rami , 
а (8 сап plan their programs to emphasize secondary and career programming, 
iy ing disabilities, collaborative vocational evaluation. traumati 


" Corrections and business-education partnerships 


Megson Requirements for the Master of Education and 
or of Arts in Educ ation and Human Development 
he Gp 


With 


aduate School of Education ind Human Develo; 


ment seeks applicants 


M l ant lo t , m . 
leve] long academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate 
hit. rk. Admission decisions are based on in evaluation of all material sub 

х | | f | tran ) ) 
il] ? Support of the application The School requires official transcripts of 


Tey 
0 Чары undergraduate and graduate cou 
А : 
c 1 he Graduate Record Examination or 
) < ae 
Bt etters of ro. ommendation and a statement of purpose are required. Most 


ind acceptable test scores 


Waive I5 also require ап interview with program faculty. The interview may be 
9 With pe 


lh rmission of the lead faculty of the desired program for those liv- 
outside the 


» Washington metropolitan area 
Мау ition to these basi requirements, individual programs may require 
thal de Professional experience and other supporting documentation before a 
"divi зо Оп admission is made. Upon receipt of the application to the 
Осал Program, information on specific requirements will be sent to the 
Мае le personal interview. prolessional experience, and supporting 
Vado ү Provide important qualitative evidence concerning an applicant's 
The ag, Potential and professional background : 
Шаш Sion review is based upon a comparison of qualific ations among all 
Specia Shing both the School’s general admissions criteria and pro- 
Poss, Cific Criteria 
mg пе isions are made quickly for applicants who present uniform! 
Oty Wi PPlication cre 
0р ; Offset Cor 


n 1 d \ 
dentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually strong fac 


7 
Р 


nparatively weak factors and result in an of 
ч, m Dtovi atus in the School. For a student to ~ батона ^i < ea 
v LET visiona] status, he or she must earn grades of B— or better w па 
Use Worl mul 


{ 


ative grade point average of 3.0 in the first 9 credit hours of 
Grades of J are not acc eptable 
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mdi idate: A 
ate School of Education and Human Development as a master s m 
maximum of 12 credit hours taken in nondegree status mày be credited t 


the master's degree 

Advanced standing is not granted for work « ompleted five or more years bi 
fore application for admission or readmission to master's candidacy. AM 
accepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade of р 
ter and must be approved for acceptance bv both the advisor and the 
Credit, Satisfactorv, Audit, or other nonletter grades are not act eptable. 


Plan of Study 


^ d 
The plan of study leading to the degree ol Master of Arts in Educ а = 
Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate ¢ redi at e 
eral programs have additional credit hour requirements The plan may; ott 
student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. be 
or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must D» jp 
courses planned primarily for graduate students (third-group courses/: 1 y 
mum of 12 hours, not including the thesis, must be from courses offeret 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development jvisor? 
Programs are initially reviewed in conference with an admissions ac ц j 
the School and subsequently finalized with a designated advisor mM oa j 
wore 
background; those related to teaching in public schools are design’ te p 
certification requirements of the state and locality in which the candida 
to teach 


, " "M t 
date's area of specialization. Programs are based on a candidate's int 


ud! 
Һа er st" 
All degree requirements must be « ompleted within six years, whet e 5 
is full time or part time. An additional (or seventh) year is allowed И 

of a student who breaks enrollment and is subsequently readmitted, 


Thesis Option 


+ bef 

Students may elect a thesis option. The choice of the thesis subjec тшй) 
proved in writing by the student’s advisor and filed in the offic e ol the pil? 
statement of the School's standards for the thesis and printed copies : і able” 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are е 
the office of the dean | during 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, @ fac 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 0 the tio 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinishet ,8 ошу? 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled con LA 
the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the addit "T. 
granted, the student must register for the entire 6 h f thesis ag% 
tuition as for a repeated course 


urs 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


"m 

` gaot l 
Candidates i aster’s programs reanirine 33 credit ho must tak p 
es їп master pr grams requiring 33 I dit h urs ums w of ig? 

sive nem 
to take gy 


hensive examination. Candidates in some nonteaching prog 
requirements ex« eed 36 credit hours тау waive the ‹ ompreh¢ 
tion with approval of the ac ademi( advise of the 3 y» 
amination must file a written appli ation in the Dean $ Office ‹ m ded, 
School of Education and Human Development by the announ c] A à 
Comprehensive examinations are required of students 1n Educa ү, 

15 are гедип s v ‘echn? ре 

d 


уг. { andidates Ww ho plan 


ership, and all programs in the Department of Teacher Prepé 


^d ` Gi 
Education, See Continuous Enrollment and Maintaining Resk 


lence: е 


Second M 


aster's Degree 


J 
Persons seeking a second masti tegree in the Graduate School of Education 
“d Human Deve ортеп! must mplet« е and spi ization require 
nts and im Т | 4 lit ł 
Th ' an 
е Degree of Education Specialist 
N 
^as Program of adı inced 1911 t t Iucatior opecialist is 
~ Students wit} iste legrees in education who seek further professional 
Dre ; 
“paration fo) pecific objectives. The 1 ram \ ibIe in the fields of ed 
Monal leaders] | | nin | irriculu 1 instruc 
i higher | il im 18! 1 t d Spt 
3 educatio, 
М, ; 
Issions Requirements 
‘De 
n lollowin ire req ed і trance t n ope I ram: à 
isto 
Ye ler of Arts Educat I | | ) | t uent, two 
"Wn 
^ SO pertinent ox; ( | i t 2 id 
a scholast T ‘ eit} the 
xaq 
lr late Re ord | ; NA 7 ( 1 
dation one f | { I í 8 cent 
"баце fac ult s ‚ ¢ na 
Nals, р me bi 
i Bach ippl int T ‘ a 
Tin th, ajo fold 
Bra 
ms of Study and Degree Requirements 
divi 
r al prograr ley } ! ked t with a 
ЫР Visor, to fit Пе udate . nter 1 1 mini 
LE ^ 30 credit h h lt f Mas Arts 
"ducati. ' 
Work ma | I ) f S 
Must ) tak T S 
Wa ` " 
у for con " ' 
ыа! 12 of t) as 
T Б qu 1 р! 
"ug ation select { {е 
Чү (5 | ' o t 
fe’) backor i , 
‘Meci vung 
TA alization A 7 : ч 
Progran if it w k 


™prehensi ve 


Examination 


ae 


| 
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education, special education, supervision, and teacher education. W " 

proval of a student's program planning committee, course work may ; 

in other departments of the University and through the Consortium. im ; 

grams require study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral diss 

tion in the major field of study ‚ой 
All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs of vd gi 

professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis Requ E 

uate courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late afternoon and € p 

In some programs, selected courses may be taken at off-campus locations 


Admission Requirements 


ald’ 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, in 
ing graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and MIT 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education ane ИТ 
Development at this University. Students with a master’s degree 1 that i! 
other than education may be considered for doctoral study provided rog? 
degree and previous experience are iudged relevant by the major field f 


faculty faculty fot 
For an application to be considered by the major field program alk ‘al 
their consideration, an applicant must have a minimum graduate „сй m 
erage of 3.3 and an acceptable score on the Miller Analogies Test ex and tbe 
Record Examination. Programs often set higher admission standards, 
number of new doctoral students in each program 1s limited j 

The applicant is strongly encouraged to sí hedule an interview wa i rel? 
rector of graduate admissions, who will discuss the appli ant's nen "n 
tion to the School's resources, explain the required proc edures and е ї 
and guide the applicant through the admission process. In addition, r deo" 
cants must have an interview with faculty members in the major fielc ом 
receiving favorable recommendations from the major field fat ulty are 
to precandidacy for the degree 


th the dr 


Precandidacy and Candidacy 


Р, 
: AaCY 

pe : j $e didac | 
The Doctor of Education program is divided into two stages precan . of fl 


i) 
: е years © ү 
candidacy. In general, the degree program requires two to three P time 800 
time study beyond the master’s degree or the equivalent in part- ith? 


ү 
` letet ү 
Course work and the comprehensive examination must be comp өй 1, 
R i 10 " 
five years, and the entire program must be completed within € : ci ju. 
minimum residency requirement in degree status for the Ed.D. 1$ 30 т 


4 am uo 

of course work in the precandidacy stage and 12 to 24 ‹ redit hours о о 
tion research in the candidacy stage. In most cases, course work U 
minimum is required. p" 
In the precandidacy stage, all course work in the program must De” фо? 


> 0 F 
and the comprehensive examination passed. Course work toward eo 
is established on the basis of a framework of seven domains: knowle¢ 2 of 
dations; critical literature review; research methods; clarity of — jJ, 
pressed both in speech and in writing; professional development n 0 sil. 
skills; and depth of knowledge of the specialty area. A program p visi j^, 
developed between the doctoral student and a doctoral study а. hom’ 
generally consisting of three members of the School faculty, one ol W Р; 
side the student's program area 1 each wy 
The comprehensive examination is a two-day examination hegi e 
ter and taken upon completion of all course work (Pre-Dissertê rod My 
may be excepted). Students taking the examination must be reg rit 
least 1 credit hour in the semester it is to be taken and must gles 


plic ation in the dean's office by the announced deadline 


The candida y stage of doctoral study begins after successful completion of 


* compreh: nsive examination. A doctoral research dissertation « ommittee is 
tablished and the candidate de velops a dissertation proposal this may be 
y ile registered in Pre-Dissertation Seminar). 1 pon dean s approval of the pro 
Posal and of the dissertation committee, students must register for 3 or 6 hours 

issertation Research in two consecutive semesters anc 
"thereafter, until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation or the com 

Pelion of 24 credit hours of dissertation research. Once they have reached their 
“Сей hour maximum, they must register each subsequent fall and spring 
Mester for 1 credit hour of Continuing Research until ci mpletion of their 
) the Disserta- 


s Program with the successful defense of the dissertation | h | 
ra] Examination Committe: and submission of three final edited ( opies 
hê dissertation and its abstract to the office of the dean 
i tailed information on the Ed.D program and its adminis ration is available 
à ? Doctora] Student Handbook. Students completing the ir degree program 
„ould refer to the section on Graduation Requirements, Participation in the 
“Mmen, e 1 
"UL Service and binding the disse 
5In this Bulletin 


" „11 12 MÀ " 
ment Ceremony, under Univ ons, as well as the fee for 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dean T.W. Ton 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science wa | in 1884 080 


Corcoran Scientific Schi f Columbian l versit tw i ` | in honor? 
William W. ( in, } lent of the | versit loard Tru tees fron ie 
to 1888 А ү а | ree candidi? 
in engineering. The organization and ой f thi | have evolved 05 
the vears. but throughout most of its history the program has beet haracteriay 
by its empha the principles guiding the iva ent of technology 4 
{ 1 П 1 ТГ І 

Fix ee fon а, 4 * , 1 | PVP Wes : ' neering’ О, 
puter Science; Electrical and Compute , ex ing Manage, 
and Syste пеегі ind Mt 1 ^ pace sn ineering, Ü 
och [1 eel i Appi ] | le ding (0% 
degret Master of Science, Masti I ine Van ent ind Doct? 
Science and to the professional degre „f Engineer | Applied 5 jentist ad 
grams are ind lually p ed a rding to the student preparation j 
need The School ff, СРР‘ ^ WT te рї i m« through ё 
of its П e dey irtment T 

Among the special ypport T fered bv the Scl ; Р earch inst 
established to cr nt tart | ge str | 
ening ties with counti " irl n anvem ре : м | ү\гїһїї# 
the development and hart of , | include P, 
stitutes for Computer Стар! MEMS and VLSI Technologies Magnet yi 
search, Reliability and Risk Analy Materia sci e. Medical imagine (ү 
Image Analysis, and Cri Disaster. and Risk Management; Joint Insti fr 
Advancement of Flight S " | l at the МА | ev Re sean " 
ter in Hampton, Vireit p ۷ Institute at 
Crash Analysis Center; and ( fety and Reliab 
Admission Requirements 
For specific entrance requiremer livid leoret гога! 
Transfer of Credit " 

yal 

With the approv il of the tudent idi г and де tment chair, gy 
credit mav be transferred. wh« ipplicable, to meet degree requirement 
School. For a master's o Dro А | | ; dot toral CAP у 
whose highest « ed » rt , : { lit hours may : m 
ferred. For a doctoral candidate whose | i д. "пед dé roe is a ba р 
gree, up to 7 4 credit hours mav be transferred from another doctoral PF sat 
In no event тау mor in6 t E * i lied to 9 itt 
or professional program. The credit t] bet mple! | with ЙҮ qui! 
A or B at another accredited and rec« у 1 institution, at а leve 14% 
equi ilent to that being 1 irsued at GW Ы idition, tht profession? е” 
toral degree programs requ re that the credit be ‹ irned no m ге than pat 


prior to admission to th 


earned more recently. Credit applied toward a previous degit ond j 


transferred. Transfer of credit re A itio М i os taken 85* 5 du 
student through GW's Division of Ur | : p " that 15, ul af 
hours may be taken in nondeeree statu: Кыйы ppl ving fo! admission pro 
status For purposes of transfer of credit, the 51 AS 'raduatt certific? nc 
is not considered a prior degree; at the discretion of the d artment ©) рой 
the credit hours earned in a SI AS certificate program may be appli? 


sequent degree program 
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and then to the associate dean for academic affairs. In all cases, financial reg! 
lations governing withdrawal remain in full effect ЕЕ к 

Changes in Course Status—The status of à course may not a 
changed from credit to audit after the end of the sixth week in the fall or? 
semester. 


Residence and Continuous Enrollment 


;« granite? 
All work for the degree must be done in residence unless an ех option is g 
by the department chair. A student in a degree program 1$ exper tec Jent м 
tinuously enrolled in the School until the degree is t onferred. A 7 yog 
breaks his or her registration must apply for readmission to the degret #7 
under whatever conditions and regulations are in force at that time. To me 


, Б or! 
` g categ 
continuous enrollment, a student may register in one of the following 


неда 
Leave of Absence—This status is available to students who aro К 
classes at another institution (spec ial approval is required); who are W- 
ilv transferred out of the area (e.g., for military 1 DY); or who are having 
rary medical problems. h credi 
Continuing Research—Students who have completed their rot T 
but are not vet ready to defend a thesis or dissertation, must register 10 
of Continuing Research each semester as appropriate rebns 
Examination Preparation—Students who are studving for à ‹ om kind i 
or qualifying exam for the current or following semester, and are no bee " 
courses, must register for 1 credit of Examination Preparation 8$ apf 


Degree Programs 


ive 

ta 

-presen p 

The following list shows the eight fields of graduate study and ie ji 
areas of focus. Degree requirements are presented in subsequent Pe el 
some fields, students may choose to focus their course work in 0 ven HO 


Je 
'or i i „rees in a g" 
as well. For information on professional and doctoral degrees 1n * 
contact the department administering the field 


Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Engineering Mechanics 
Environmental Engineering 
Geotechnical Engineering 

Structural Engineering 
Transportation Safety Engineering 
Water Resources Engineering 


Computer Engineering 


Computer Architecture and Networking 
Microelectronics and VLSI Systems 
Multimedia Processing 


Computer Science 

Algorithms and Theory 

Computer Architecture and Networks 
Computer Security and Information Assurance 
Database and Information Systems 

Machine Intelligence and Cognitive Science 


Multimedia, Animation, Graphics, and User Interface 
Parallel and Distributed Processing 
Software Engineering and Operating Systems 
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Electrical Engineering 

Biomedic al Engineering 

p, munit ations and Networks 
lectromagnetii s 


Signal Pro essing, 5ystems, and Controls 


пее, Management 
“tisis, Emergency, and Risk Management 
nomics, Finan 
Bineering and Technology Management 
Witonment 
Wledge 


e, and Cost Engineering 


al and Energy Management 
Management 
nagement and Reliability of Infrastructure Systems 


Ware Engineering and Information Systems Management 


Mach»; 
“chanical Engineering 


Mme. 
space 


“ign of V 
quid Mec} 


Engineering 
Aechanical Engineering Systems 
lanics Thermal $; lences, and H nergv 
н ue Engineering 
$ tt anie s and Materials Science 

es and Dynamics 


Systems Engineering 


search and Management Science 
and Reliability of Infrastructure Systems 


Mmunic 
1 Ümmuni. 


"tace 


MM un ic 


ations and Computers 


. ations Networks 
ations Network Sex urity 


Vasto Deg 


ree Programs 


ir 

A A" Requirements 
bry Sion lo study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate bache- 
by: Bree from а recognized institution and evidence of capac ty da ug 
% made.” in the field selected, such as may be indic ated by unc "e 
Mera м, GRE Scores, and similar data. (Although GRE scores are no 
UM - quired for admission to SEAS, applicants are encouraged to take 
ination) 


al p 
№. Tram Requirements 


" Nin | 
н 1 = | 7 M 
me Mum program consists of 24 credit hours (27 « redit hours in the De 


iui, 0 "gineering Management and Systems I ngineering) of approved 
ttm, D ses and а master’s thesis (6 credit hours). With the approval of the 
ists o ' e Student may elect an optional program without a thesis a 
y tno : minimum of 30 credit hours of approved graduate courses in the 


Nth p. O Computer Science and of Electrical and ( omputer Engineering, 
Vang “partments of Civil and Environmental Engineering and of Mechan- 
Engineering, and 36 in the Department of Engineering Man- 
ns Engineering. Students whose undergraduate study does 


КЫ j ren 
9Cessary prerequisites may be required to take additional course 
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work. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken fulfill any part 
the requirements for the master's degree | : lv aro de 

Upon admission, the student is assigned an advisor Programs of stut «men 
termined by established prerequisites and the requirement! of the depar - 
in which the student wishes to study. The program ol studv must be appr Я 
by the student’s advisor and the dep tment chair. Some programs spec" 
required set of core courses 


Master's Thesis 


, ny 
The master's thesis must demonstrate the student's ability to make n 
dent use of the knowledge and discipline ol thought acquired through E i 
ate study, to undertake constructive work in a given field and to com n! 
cate the results of the work in writing. Suitable work for which the suo Р 
professional responsibility тау be considered, whether done on "i fac ү 
pus, provided no significant amount of work is completed wither 
supervision , thes” 
To register for the thesis course (299) the candidate must submit tha 04 
area to the appropriate department chair, оп the form obtained ere the 
partment office and approved by the fa ulty advisor. At the beg il eU 
semester of expected graduation, the « andidate must submit the t re in 
the dean, on the form available in the department office. М hile regist : 
thesis course sequence 299—300, the student is entitled to the advice ош 
ulty member under whom the thesis is to be written. Students may om 
their advisors, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. py the! 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the department ¢ hair in OS 
stated in the calendar for the semester in which the í andidate enrol et! 
course 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date spec ified, yg thee” 
must register for continuing research. The overall time limit for ва | 
gree (see Time Limits, below) may not be ехсе‹ ded tion o 
Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc. o 
thesis are available in the department office. Act epted theses, W osi 0! 


site? 
н . -e деро", „је 
panying drawings, become the property ої the University and are ; ailh 


: | de а 
the Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and mé 
for circulation. 


Scholarship Requirements mo 
; E i .amplete" det! 
Courses spec ified in the student’s program of study must be com] su 


licis ч : „gree. ^** Ё 
minimum grade-point average of 3.0 for award ої а master's dí Б, from ut 
who receives two grades of F or three grades below B- is bar پو‎ 
1 llment i А narilv. will yt be readm of 
enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, wil! not ! hic 
r { n w 
gree candidate. A student may not repeat for credit a course ri the dep?” ji 
has received a grade of C— or above, unless required to do so DY uss? 
n ( 
chair. A written statement requiring the student to repeat $5 r 
air. 
credit must be submitted to the registrar by the department ¢ ра 


Time Limits 


Ф 
of thie? 

A full-time student in the master’s program is allowed a maximut nie 
endar years (excluding the time spent taking only I nglish as à For | 
courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the date 
as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses 815. ^ if 
in the master's program is allowed a maximum of five ‹ alendar Y û „> 
limit does not include any period of registration as an ш — 
before admission to degree candidate status or any period spen 


ler ithin 
vree re Irements wi 
| t vho do not « omplete de gree requ 
fave of absen e. Students v ‹ 


) They may 
'rminated. Th 
| indidate status terr ч Ag 
» t! 1r degree can : specified by th 
the al] ) ll have thei р нс; Ha 
Owed time wi ^n. nder cond | 

late statu 11 
readmitted to degree ( — A yof 
“partment chair and approved by і 


Fields of Study 


Graduate 
tle 


Engine ering and 
programs in the Si hool of | п buio mar T 
ід the eight fields of studv show 
Avera] areas of foi 
і ‘student, 
“Signed 


+ Ved c. 


DI lied ocience аге avail- 


1 in turn enc ompasses 
| › Interests of 

ion with the 
ribed core and elect ap- 
low à prescri 


T nir 
ids to the uni 
v responds t 

u Che cour e Of study I p 


| nsuita 
гат in close onsi 
| 1 me in individual pr ап 
ra aom. rm mts fo 
advisor In most areas, students f 


| Ар і Scien« еапа 
' and Applied 1 
ngineering and pi : es 
» School of En i pertise incluc 
35 I within the ‘ ш ering expe! 
| Jurse Acl ' niversity. Because engine 
| Other schools o the I 


j nav profitably be combined 
ng study may pron 
ngineerin , > 
Шай foundation in technology, er t ngineer's focus in prat tic prerequi- 
"ith Study in other areas to sh — wt b lergraduate studies, the pre 1 
Stu ents must have satisfied through un 
Site 


ifi 'd equivalents 
? Specified. or approved equiva 


Q i i м , 
^il and Eny ironmental Engineering 
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М ye де фе XI that t 1] 
к^ field of ( 1 il and I nvironm Bottin | ; th p 
ett of Civil and Ете angi , Маг gine в, t 
АП» Jackground incl ides l erg pny pasa DE е las 3 
ы | mathematics \ gra : ха 
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Computer Science 


(i 
| ` 0 
| The field of Computer Science 18 administered by the Department of cone 
ШҮ! | Science, whic h requires that the applicant have a grade point average ӨЫ v 
\ | 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0), о equivalent, for the last 60 credit hours of unde, 
ate work, be adequately prepared in the basic physi al sciences and in 


Nl matics (one year each of university laboratory sí ience and о! math beyom e 
| | calculus), and have taken a course in computer programming using a SUBS 
d | language and CSci 123, 131. [ which? 
| The program of study must have a minimum of 30 credit hours, b 2 are Y 
| | least 15 credits must be at the 200 level or above. Loc! 210, 211, 248 it 
| | | quired. The following undergraduate courses may be taken for gradus ^ % 
| | | if they are included in the student's approved program of study Coch А 
| | 178, 180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 190, апа 194 Normally, no mo 


| two courses may be taken outside of those offered by the depart ша 
| Graduate students are required to attend several department colloq j 


| em , " yutloo 
| semester. These are intended to broaden the student's prof ssional € 
| | to encourage interaction with the fa ultv. Schedules are posted. 
| Representative Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 
|! 
| Algorithms and Theory 
| 4 | 
| Computer Architecture and Networks 


Computer Security and Information Assurance 
Database and Information Systems 

Machine Intelligence and Cognitive Science 
Multimedia, Animation, Graphics, and User Interface 


A Parallel and Distributed Processing 


Software Engineering and Operating Systems 
$ ! 


Electrical Engineering 


gre 
nt OF 
The field of Electrical Engineering is administered by the Departüm* spelt! 


| А : 2 ù еа : 
m trical and Computer Engineering. The applicant is required to hav uter v" 
| а a , - ju 
| degree in electrical engineering, computer engineering, 07 сотре s ae 
М " ec 
| with a grade-point average of at least 3.0 (on a st ale of 4.0), or ed 


ШО the last 60 credit hours of undergraduate work апа be adequately кА 

| the basic physical sciences and in mathematics Students with à we 
n gree in another field and a basic knowledge of (a) mathematics а adn 

LE cal engineering, computer engineering, or computer science me gd vis uot 
| with а set of deficiency courses to be determined by the student's ёт 7, 


| Biomedical Engineering 
| | Communications and Networks 


{ 0 
| iu „nurses iy 
| | The student is required to take three of the following seven COUN og af 
| | e Р А е е - ` iti { d 
| 203, 210, 211, 219, 225, and 248. The student chooses addition io Jm, 
| | courses in the thesis option, or seven courses in the non-thesis OF rg vis 
| | | individual interests, subject to the approval о! the student $ we eri 
| | maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be ‹ ounted towa 
| | | ments for the degree. 
NE Ba Ч е 
a | Representative Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Scienc" 
| 


Electromagnetics 


Signal Processing, Systems, and Controls 


| Engineering Management apy 
| | owe к е ; Dep“ . wot 

| Ê The field of Engineering Management is administered by e sci 
|) M | gineering Management and Systems Engineering Both Mas 
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Solid Mechanics and 
or 235 


7 р R | | Жү | MAI 0 286 
structures and i 1 LON vu . е 


Systems Engineering 


Eng 
i tan | e De rt nt of BMS, 
The field of Systems Engineerin idm ered by U f P © ience & 
1 " both А ots ol ( f 
neering Management and Systen lngineeri Bo а ) tment 
` ffared hv th epi h 
Master of Engineering Management degre ire оп [d с poU 
lé > . Harn orees 
general, the Master of Scienci the more tet hn 1 jr th vo deg 
thesis and non-thesis options are ava | uiv Jenti” 
í 1 РР 1 +} \ C 1 " | Mati Я ru ir eq ~ A 
A grade of C or better in both Ap 15 ana a -< | nf rhe Der, 
prerequisite to all graduate programs olfered Dy thie “vps — in an at 
1 tahl inch 1 a ree y 
ment requires that the applicant navi suitable | ni nized W 
such as engineering, a physical scienci r mathematics Iro ' c aduate Sle 
versity with a B or better average for the last two years о! indergraGus 300° 
| nds 1 bi I idered for 
Appli ants with different academic backgrounds may ! tition of 
la y v he nt 
sion; additional course work or other requireme! ly |i con 
mission in such cases M ; 260 269,9 
A minimum of 36 credit hours is required, incitu MSE 21 ; the field! 
283 as the core courses in the Department. Course requiremen us cho% 
1 n (n e t тоси: ^ad 
systems engineering differ according to the degree жы tems BM 
"ho witl , sant of Y rino Management and Sys 
Check with the Department of Engineeri! Mal 
neering for specified course requirements 
Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Scien 
é IR , { ә 
{ Re 1 IM 
Telecommunications and Computers p 


ion | е " 
ment of Electrical and ( omputer Engineering l'he applicant is reque ul 
a bachelor's degree in electrical engineering, computer en inoata, ore 
science with a grade-point average of at least 3.0 (оп à scale f 4.0), үр тру 
for the last 60 credit hours of undergraduate work ind be ad lequate 


p" sd Aldi red by ino Di 
The field of Telecommunications and Compute! dáminisW : 0 


ial 
| ‹ ; a Басе ўй 
the basi physic al sciences and in mathematics students with | 1 (b) € ele Fi 
з ' ап 
gree in another field and a basic knowledge of (a) mathematics 7 d ited 
engineering, computer engineering, or computer science may be í " 


; 1 : sor. " M 
a set of deficiencv courses to be determined bv the st ident's advis coU ү 
The student is required to take eight courses ind a thesis, 


QS a 
; intar у 
the non-thesis option, « hosen bv the student based on indiv iduali proe C" 
~ A . 0 
ject to the ipproval of the student’: facultv advisor | maximum дейт 
e aut 
at the 100 level mav be counted t га the requirement for th 
Representative Areas of Focus Lead to the Master of Sciensa 
Tele rks 
Tele k Se t 
Professional Degree Program , 


The School of I ngineering and Applic 1 Science has , cou е! 

sional degree program for those students who — to pursue ^. the ا‎ 
yond the master’s degree with emphasis on app! 1 subject m 
on basic research. Successful completi jn of the profession 


leads to the degree of I ngineer or of Applied Scientist 


Entrance Requirements 
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: ed tim? 
Students who do not complete de e reauirements within he lowest, 
will have their degree can lidate status terminated. ‘hey m е ere 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by Чи lepartment C» 
Relationship with the Dov 
o who 9 
Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree OF | ! па! аерге ме 
in good academi standing may, with the approva f the faculty г 
department chair, transfer from oní legree program to Чи ome TUE d 
department if they meet the qualificatiot nd requiremen! y ne 
department In the Department of Engineering Ma ement and System 
neering, only one such transte!ı permitted 
Doctor of Science Degree Program 1 
reati 
l'he doctoral progran de ned to prepare the stude ] reer of CAT 
» p: Sn тц, Ln owledg? 
scholarship bv providin |i broad but bajan | background Гк into W 
guidance in the performance of resea ch. The p! divided xd | 
stages. The first comprises a stud of related helas 01 16011 that SUPP ر‎ 
general area of researc! ncentration and culminat he qualifying f К 
general area of research entra ind culm Meu 
nation. The second, composed ої original resta | 1 ti resentation 
ings in a written dissertatio: ilminates in the f examination 
Entrance Requirements "T 
: а 
„jate € 
Admission to study toward a doctoral degree requires ап © ) торг 4 
baccalaureate degree ог master's degree Iron е‹ | instit s аю? 
4 (nont to he 
pleted course work designated by the departnt tas] ines í r a 
studied, an acceptable profes 11 backer ] ypacity 0 мий 
sch« larship Student who o hichest ni laureate ek, 
its wł | ri deg? 
sent a grade-point average (on à ile of 4.0) of at lea n thal onl 
gram, must submit scores from the Grad iate Record EX mination P oo gie 
1 108 
and must provide two letters of recommendation. For st idents М gr 


(ET 
earned degree is a master's degree, department 11 requir r the Fé 
point average in course work leading to that degres are a» 
4.0): Civil and Environmental Engineering, Electri 
ing, and Mechanical Engineering, 3.4; Computer ocienee 
Management and Systems Engineering, 3.5 

Although scores on the GRE are not required tor appues 


ana =s 


degree, an applicant who has taken the GRE should reque» 
sent to the School of Engineering and Applied ocience ree Р? 
d 
For admission requirements of a specific Doctor of Science deg 
please ( onsult the department concerned 
Program Requirements jat ge” 
sate? gt 
yl FF Y 
Upon admission to the first stage of the program (thi t is, stud) off fac 
| “ned 
culminating in the qualifying examin ition), the student 15 а sign I com уй 
1 
visor who directs his or her studies. In some departme nts a і Чу ore й 
; : y 8°, 
may be appointed instead of a single advisor. Programs ‹ і "^ i їй! 
ids., UNE " 


to include a major field and two minor or supporting te 
partment concerned for requirements 

A minimum of 30 credit hours in a formal program t 
vond master’s study or, for students without master 8 degrees. 8 Р pace ia 


credit hours in a formal program at the graduate leve 
ate, is required. In many cases, particularly when the 8 
toral program in a field other than that in wh h the ear! 


CHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
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lle Program of study exceeds the minimum number of credit hours. ( onsult the 
partment concerned for specific curriculum requirements. In addition, all 
Xloral students take a minimum of 24 hours of dissertation research 
Com ements may establish a tool requirement, such as an examination in a 
puter language 
bat Department of Computer Science requires a preliminary examination 
ped p" be passed within four semesters of starting the program. It ¢ omprises 
ateria] from CSci 210 211, and 212 but is not limited to these ‹ ourses 
fj dents admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
, "lime Study on campus. In general, the advisor will require the student to 
Маст бога minimum of 6 credit hours of course work in every semester except 
, 4nmer Sessions 
ill „e admitted to the qualifying examination the student must have an over- 
lor. ®point average of 3.2. The Department of Engineering Management and 
"Ilis Engineering requires a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3 4 
in student rec elves two grades of F or three grades below B-, grad- 
Study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses in which 
dent earns grades below В— are not included in the total credit-hour re- 
degree. Students who re eive any grade below B— are required 
ir programs of study with their advisors 


The 
` Qualifying 


th 


Examination 


“UB al: 
m Ау ex t the а! means of determining whether а 
“den з 5 examination is the principal means aetermining whether ғ 


CUM qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress to the 
Mung age of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student's back- 
le cons intelle. tual development are adequate to support doctoral research 
"iin E field. (Some departments may administer a prequalifying exami- 
Nal vin, Completion of the study program = 

чаре 8 examinations may be written or oral. or both, and are scheduled 
m Of several days They are conducted on dates established by the 
Pit of ents and are administered by a faculty committee, { pon favorable re- 
Фин, ? examiners to the dean through the department chair, the student is 
RN 'o candida y for the degree; the student then begins specialized study 
Py j о 1 under the supervision of a designated member of the facultv or. in 
Neh, stances, 

"ult 


ty àn outstanding engineer or scientist who is not a member of 


committee that prepared the examination, a student 
ie qualifying examination mav be given a second « ppor- 
ts wha £ andidacy. Usually, the entire examination must be retaken 
Ы be c "По fai] to qualify for candidacy in a dot tora! program of the School 


- "Onsid ғ 
“tO fy - Ted to have failed on a school-wide basis and w ill not be admit- 
e 
li "dox toral study within the Si hool 
Ve 
0010, k 
ТУ rand Final Examination 
tp nt adm; 
i ty m mitted to ¢ andida« V for the degree of Dox tor of Science ‹ hooses 
LN т ber under whom he or she wishes to ‹ onduct research; the fac- 


Мы, th, ы accept or reject the request to serve as the student's director 
Ws of th, research area is approved by the director, and throughout the 
ly, the rec, doctora] program the candidate conducts dissertation researc h 
tedi informs) 0ever, the student may consult other members of the fac- 

thourg al basis. Work on the dissertation encompasses a minimum of 


ation- Л 
“wig hol "A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform 
j search and to present and interpret the results. The student 
for the ‹ ontent of the dissertation 


> 
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The dissertation should embodv the results of an extended original study a 
inc lude material deemed worthy of publication in ret ognized s¢ ientific ande, 
gineering journals. The student is expe ted to attempt to have the results ofi 
research published as soon as possible after he or she receives the degree and 4 


submit copies of the published material to the dean. The Department of Bag! 
f an 


neering Management and Svstems Engineering requires submission 0 | 
cle to a refereed journal prior to completion of degree requirements Credit ИХ 
ђе given in the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, sum 
rized, or developed from a dissertation submitted to George Washingto 1 
versity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of 8089 
degree. j 
rhe candidate must submit to the department fve ¢ omplete copies of ed 
sertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words). Copies of detailed p» 


tions regarding the form and reproduction o! the dissertation and prep? їй 
of the abstract are available in department offices Accepted dissertations de 


accompanying drawings, become the property of the University aní p" 
posited in the Gelman 1 ibrary, where bound copies are available for cirai J 
The Final Е sea 
The Final Examination—Upon acceptance ot tht lissertation by the P la 
committee, the candidate is presented for the fina! exam vation rhe fin® вз 
Y ¢ " " Р a -— — " , a | 
amination is oral and is open to the publi: e candidate must demons” j 

I 7 v of the spe 1 { { { 
in ө: he special пега ly and | vaterials and tex hniq" ү? 
1 а € rch. The committee of exa ers ma nclude qualifie " d 
bro the Universit T à t the exa nination a 
rector ої research usualh s ;- ir jents > E 
arch usually serves as ad ite for the candidate Stude jtte? 


consult department regulations concerning the formation ol the СОП ity 
When the examining committee is convinced of the quality and origi?! i, 
the candidate’s contribution to knowledge as wt ll as his 01 her mas Ө 12 
scholarship and research techniques of the feld, the committee reco eo 
the candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science 1 he ( Oat should 
the department chair about scheduling the examin ition i 
Students completing their degree ms dn im should refer to the section 0" aff 
| : ‘orem on, Py 


+ > 
€ Requirements, Participation in the Comment ement * ind! 
E EEE > 
^ versity Regulations, as well as the fee for mi rofilm serv e and e 
dissertation under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. 
Enrollment Requirements | 
se 


Full-time Letty 
time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 9 hours I pow 


ter until 2; | 1 } jon 
itil 24 hours of Dissertation Research have been ¢ ompleted, an? jeti” 


7 s Da i j UM 
JU ee Research each semester thereafter until satista tory сотр f 
- I ‹ А ub d 

t T final examination. Part-time doctoral students must normally rey ^ 
minimum of 6 hours per semester until 24 hours of Dissertation Res at 


been com yl t " ste 4 
I tec 1T > 3 er i 

n mi eted and 1 hour of Continuing Research ea h st mest n jo! 
il satisfactory completion of the final examination No min 


required during the summer sessions 


Time Limits 
In gener : year ime to PY gl 
i жо ral, one year of study is the minimum amount о! ue ay » 
^ paration for the qualifying examination, although the student P alil 

Ре examination whenever he or she feels proper ly prepares .Thed. D^ 
amination must be ( ompleted within five vears of the date of admis M, 


e ir > » "no je A 
am degree program must usually be « ompleted within seven UT ۴ 
act? 
eee two years of full-time study and research should be exp? otio” ur 
ing the requirements for the degree. The time period for con » 


» Mo i z і 4 
> gree м ill be adjusted for an approved leave of absence All time al p* 
above are increased by two vears for a student entering the doc 


without a master's degree 


The s, hoi 
Sams in several fields At the dis 
Amed in the , ert it 


' Certificate Programs 


1 of Engineering and Applied Science 


program 


> available in the ( ice 


reti 


me 


І the 
ied to 


respective departmer 


} 


1 subsequent degree D 


offers graduate certific 
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ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans E.A McCord, B.D. Miller 

„dual? 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergrad, 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly globalized world. a | 
torical roots of the Elliott S« hool extend back to the establishment or ит, 
of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1898 In 1966, the 5€ Affairs? 
arated from the School of Government, Business and International Affairs. 
become an independent unit, the School of Publi and International A = 
1987, the name was changed to the 5‹ hool of International Affairs, and " 
the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. and I lovd H. Elliott Lloyt 


š " 4 , $ n to 190% 
was the President of The George Washington University from 1965 t 


Master’s Degree Programs " 
ore Me ` 1 Arts in 

l'he Elliott School offers degree programs leading to the Master ol "tional 
fields of international affairs, Asian studies, European studies, interne” ge 


‘ : ; in і 
velopment studies, international trade and investment policy, Lati 


studies, Russian and East European studies, security policy studies, a? 
ence, technology, and public policy. The Elliott 5x hool also offers 8 | 
International Policy and Practice degree for mid-career professionals. ining” 

These programs provide advanced academic and professior - 
international affairs as preparation for employment in public, private i 
profit sectors. Focusing on major historic al and contemporary iss scipll ] 
national affairs, the programs are both interdisciplinary and multic ү ol 
combining courses offered through the S« hool with courses offeret" 
schools and departments of the University 


ий 


Admission Requirements 


Admission is normally for the fall semester and may be for full ару 
study. Admission to master’s programs in the Elliott School is high jor 
tive. To be considered for admission, applicants must present а rr p” 
gree from an accredited college or university Records of academic P pel о, 
letters of recommendation, and a personal statement are the princi оф, 
nents of an application. Scores on the general test о! the Gradual” Той 
amination аге required for Master of Arts applicants and encourage ys addi 
quired for Master of International Policy and Practice applic ants, p " 
the applicant's motivation, professional experience, and at adea р sly 
in economics and foreign language study will be considered pt of 
process. Eight years of professional experience are generally requ” 
of International Policy and Practice applicants ts wh » 
The following additional requirements pertain to all applican И ge or Ug 
language is not English and who have not graduated from @ y "- xU уй 
sity in which English is the language of instruction Applic ants © a) 10% 
submit scores from the Test of English as а Foreign Language 
of Written English (TWE) is also recommended. To be ‹ onside ne po^ 
applicants are normally expec ted to score 600 or better ой = AP it 
TOEFL exam or 250 or better on the computer-based TOEFL "T F 
admitted as degree candidates will be required to take the Engu pefof t 
Language (EFL) Placement Test at George Washington Univer of v) 
tering. (Those who score 620 or more on the paper based To , o» 
ter on the computer-based TOEFL and 5 or better on the IW (5 р des 
EFL course work may be required, depending on the applica? "side! ji 
on the placement test, but may not be applied toward the degr“ 26 and " 
are required to take EFL « ourses must do so at their own expen, 
that their progress toward completing the degree mày be delay 
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international Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should inc lude 
Orso 


8 in international affairs or other relevant social sciences. including in- 
toduc 


tory micro- and macroe onomics and at least two years of undergraduate 
Чу of a modern foreign language, In the case of major deficiencies in the 
Mia] Sciences (especially economics) or foreign language preparation, addi- 


“onal course work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the 
Мег Чергее 


Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field and at least two 
ўва, 1 
“US of study of 


E 


;, “opean Studies—An undergraduate maior in a relevant field is preferred, 
‘cluding à good background in European history and political systems. The 
wa Braduato program should include satisfac tory completion of at least two 
"Sof an appropriate European language 


an appropriate Asian language are required 


њ lernation a] Development Studies—Previous course work in international de- 
n PMent is generally required but may be waived for those students who enter 
m P'Ogram with strong analytical skills Students are advised to complete a 
tse in introductory mic roeconomics, a course in statistics. and at least two 
! 30 Study of a modern foreign language before admission The extent of 
quinq Previous studv or training will differ, depending on the concentration 


LN 


ational Trade and Investment Policy—The applicant's undergraduate pro- 
i : } economic 
leon, ould include at least one semester each of introduc pu: re € метр 
фу’ Ptrodu. (огу macroeconomic theory, statistics, and at least wo T " 
ti," Of a modern foreign language. Undergraduate courses in intermediate 
leto. , Б ! 5 
and m 


acroeconomics are highly desirable 

1 American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program should in- 
stud acKground c ourse work related to Latin America and at least i у rn 
Хы 70 Spanish or Portuguese Majors in other fields may be сопѕі‹ yòp! or 
ON ^" Provided that undergraduate course work includes Spanish s or- 
on, Sufficient course work in one of the following areas anthropo ogy, 

©, geography, Hispanic literature, history, and political science 
Ussia , 

M! and Eas 


t Euro jean 5 "i. — TE 1 ite 1 1 D€ rtinent 
n pean Studie An unde gra 1 ) Į 
luire d. 


y. Slan he undergraduate program should include a өөү; icem Y 
| 'se i r Centra 

tem Or Centra] Eastern European history, a course in Russian or С 

“ther | TOPean Bovernment or politics, and at least two years of Russian « 


i Mguage of the region 


yi Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in à cw mc 
inte b Scienc ? or in engineering are eligible for admission am) > 5 ‘ 
NL 'n policy issues with significant science or technology ‹ mex 
ЫТ xin portant determinants of success in the program than any particular 


ta 
Ming or ac ademic background 


АУ Policy $ i | t speci- 
Мао j icy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to tha spe 


i lig T Dternationa] Affairs would be appropriate. Work experience in 
Кайы, ог National se 


i curity fields might compensate in part for some gaps 
Im Preparation А background in economics or quantitative analysis 
elpful, í i 
A ion 
UM : 
L ' Stude 


tl abse nt who has not been ‹ ontinuously enrolled, or on approved 
Mer hap Ue or inactive status, must file an application for readmission the 


Hore nia.. 
™ Planning to return to school 


ھک —— 
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Withdrawal 
Withdrawal without academic penalt fter the end of the ninth veek of clasi 
(fall or spring semester) is permit d only in exceptional Cases {5% withdra® 
under University Regulation 
Scholarship Requirements 
Information on grades and computin the nder UE. 
) 1 ; ; D Р 
sity Regulations. Course s taken to satisly аерг‹ f пеше! nol lx po^ 
on a Credit (CH) basis, with the exception of Thesi Researc! and caps 
courses for M.A. students and the M.1.P.P. Seminar 10! M.LP.P. students d 
( 
Graduate students are required to maintain à minim ım cumulative Pr 
. hell 
point average of 3.0 Students whose cumulative grade-pt int erage falls | 
„iven! 
1.0 at anv time after having completed at lea t 9 credit hour vill be g ios 
additional semester in which to raise the ide-point averagt ibove 3,0, ioni 
: u . f 10У” 
who fail to bring their grade-point average over 3.9 it the end 0! the adí "^ 
i : е 
semester will not be allowed to continue in the program, For part time ® ‘ti? 


and those enrolled in summer sessions, a semester 1 interpretet 
interval in which at least 9 credit hours have iccrued | 

А master’s candidate who receives а ade of F is rt juired t y pres! toG 

1 n 

to why һе or she should be allowed to continut n the program o! studies ү 


ste) C 
Whenever a grade has not been assigne 1. the symbol 1 (Incomplete) ај 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be re теа. The symbol 1 ndicates that al 
factory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student 612 co 


complete the required work of the course When work fo! the € ourse © et? 
plete, the grade earned will be indicated by the letter / followt he 
grade. An Incomplete cannot be made up aite! the lapse 0! 
An Incomplete that is not made up by the end of ont calendar year bé , porte 
gradi of IF on the student's rec ord. An Incomplete ‹ innot be removes e 
istering for the course. No student will be permitti | to register for СО pe 
participate in the capstone policy project i the re are more th 
outstanding on the record 100 

A student who fails to meet the established deadlines 1 
course work or other requirements of the program and is granted an 
mav be required bv the dean and the Dean s Count il to register tor 3c m d 
of graduate Reading and Research for each semester that the work ® м 


General Requirements for Master of Arts Degree Programs М, 
i rement, y 
о WO ue 


) | 
Programs leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requi 


programs require a minimum of 40 crt lit hours 'raduat pave ag 
mav include a thesis. The Security Policy Studies ram does not 9^. stl 
sis option. In all programs, students must pass à multidise jplinat É 
course at the conclusion of their prograi nady 
a : ‹ [| 1 ita $ 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts аг required to subm peny 
if 


approved plan of study (fields, supporting ‹ rse work, et 
і 11 u WURR ,r's det 

dent services bv the end of the first semester in residence Master > ‚ гей ы 
awarded by vote of the faculty after the st lont has COI h 

^ - a ‘ Pus | 15е“ А 

course work ind an acceptable thesis (if one is elected has satish o 


оп 
language requirement, and has successfully con nleted the capst o2 
" IU y има MI 
Under special circumstances undergraduate CO reas number; te "m a^ 
be counted toward the master's degree when registrat n tor gradu sot او‎ 
‘ < I wn registi au ` > d 
been approved at the beginning of the course by tht curriculum ef 
месо“ a 


structor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergrad“ 


uate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, 


graduate level in addition to the regular w rk of the course. N 


than 9 hours of undergraduate course work may be taken for £ 


Ne 40-credit hour program. Academ 


re ut counted toward a previ 

Чо be count 1 toward the master’s degree 
‚АП master’s degree candid ite tete degree requiri 
“Years of theii ті on to t} progral \ student wh s una 
Pirarilv to | hi e the p f studie aat a lan Vf als 
eed one ve r. Extel ns Devt | | | 1 De 
"Рода, ircumstan( but the ef t 
"edit hoi, of Ri 

0 more than 6 
"edited institut 
„рей on]. inder wer 
“dent's pro ra 
| "Шир Re quirements 
STiculum =, | - 
Tide and jr OP! I sf fig і 
а Studios. « wi un 9 5 
dies . Sci 

' Student 


Й id 
‘Courses th Fer 


Wein |, 
| " Language Requirements 
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Ig 

І аре ђе fore participating in the course . If there is a lapse of time between б 

| | pletion of other course work and the capstone course the student must y 1 

| | tinuously enrolled during this period A student who fails to sucos 

t | complete the capstone course may гере it W1 th th permiss sion of e 

in | Io audent fails a second time, no s wi opportunity to complete the С 

| | will be permitted and the degree will not be conferred. Detail s concerning 

{ | capstone course vary across programs Students should consult their prog 

f | guidelines for details 

| | Thesis Option " 

| | Exceptional students may write a thesis if they qualify by having а n 

| u 3.5 grade-point average for at least 18 hours of course work in their P 

1 | submitting for approval a previou Iv written research paper ol high Бус 

| {| and developing a formal thesis proposal ipproved by their prospective 

| | advisor 

1 | The thesis subject should be selected as early as poss ible so as to ретй 
aW fective integration with the course work. A student will not be pe rmitte ig 
| ister for Thesis Research (IAff 299—300) until the thesis subject be ‘rere 
j mally submitted to the dean’s office. Most programs set zi litioné al requ гр 
| in order to qualify to write a thesis. The subject must be ap „proved y tne ا‎ 


| ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, а second mel qh 
| the faculty who will serve as a reader, and the student 's program dirot w 
| thesis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director ө, 

i other reader, and two copies must be presented t the dean by the fa y 
| later than the date announced in the University Calendar Printed cop! e" 


tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis * p 07 
К | able in the student services office. A fee for binding must be рак uf j 
ў ! | pletion of the thesis { ер” 
Ё | Payment of tuition for thesis research entitles the candidate, during T ot 
, | of registration, to the advice and direction of thi thesis director e 100 » 
j reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain cont a » 
1 | rollment and is allowed one calendar year to « complete it. If the prem 
| i the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student ms 
$ ter for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for а re peat 
| | General Requirements for the Master of International 
| Policy and Practice Degree Program Y 


The Master of International Policy and Practice require 
credit hours of graduate course work. Students are require id t ternatio” m 
in either international or comparative politics, one ‹ ourse in Ш jm. w 
nomics, and the M.I.P.P. Seminar. For the remainder of the оп died 
i must submit an advisor-approved plan of study to the progr ami 
| the start of the first semester in онда ince апа to the student service? 
the end of the first semester in residence 
| Under special circumstances undergraduate courses numbe red 1 te c 

| be counted toward the master's deg: ee when registri ation Tor grade y 


irec | 
һееп approved at the beginning of the course by the prog am @ te coU 
radu , do wor 


structor, and the dean. The student who takes an underg 
graduate credit is expected, by arrangement w ith the instructor, © о pot y 
the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the ‹ ourse: Nodl 
6 hours of undergraduate course work may be taken for gf aduale сб 
27-hour program 


имп! hr 
M.1.P P candidates must ¢ omple te í le Tet require ments wi abl? 


OP ——OO—Ó—— ee Q— — — 


| j unt, oly 
| their admission to the program. A student who is te »mporaril Y (coe jê 
| | tinue the plan of studies may request a leave of ab: sence not ul рї 
| ?xtens , n 
| | Extensions beyond the three-year period may be granted ! 
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cumstances but the student will be required to register and pay for 3 credit 
Murs of Re ading and Research each se mester 
No transfer cri dit from апу institution other than The Gi orge 


Niversity is iccepted into the M.I.P.P. program. No том than 6 hours of grad 


lile Credit taken in any degree or nondeegre¢ status within The George Wash 


Son Unive 'rsity, including the Elliott School may be transferred to th M.LP.P 
Program. 


Specia] Programs 


Sint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


Elliott School of international \ffairs cooperates with the Law School in of 
B^ program of s study leading to the degrees t Master of Arts and Juris Dox 
ie ‘Student must be iccepted for adn | by both the Elliott School and the 
00 Р ] | 7 n hc | +} 
schoo] Applications should bi made separately to each che дадо 
de Of interest in the combined pr gram. Students may also ipply for the joint 


} "Y Ihe TT choo ¢ 
latae Sram after they have begun either | 1. T] w School tipu 
5 that the first year ol course work for the ] iris Doctor degree must be taken 
| | ' th +} A to Dear f the aw School 
or Should consul with 1 \ssocia Dean of 1 Chool 

ident Affairs 


e Master of PP 


im that 


legree program consists ¢ t à 40-credit-hour progi 
offered by the 


> | П 
te st include a thesis Che student selects a degree program 
ҮҮ iid fulfil rab wet for the Master of Arts 


legree as well 


ОЕ the ге, uirements for the Juris Doi tor degree. As part of this program, 

- k from the other school 

QS ment COPS up to 12 credit hours of. irse work from th« her school 
of at of its degn зге ' 


lirements. The program takes approximately four 
juir progr Р] 

shi n "time study f for completion 

lp vi degree students must meet all requirements for both prograr 

ng o ۱ eti B inis ләр л 

cmt either diploma. All work for this combined degree progr 


t be 
e; ed in five ve less an extension of time is gra ted by the respective 
ans, years, unless an ext n of tii 


LT 
a о › о é 
Ћ Г Mer of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree Program 
“Ue lli t ) | 
^s ы Schoo] of International Affairs co yperates with the School of Busi- 
و‎ ublic Management in offi ring a program of study leading to the 
о о taster of Arts in one of six fields and Master i Business Adminis- 
۷ int d ree prograr 
хед ; ` field ог, study in international business. The joint legree program 
м in the Elliott Scho. | fields of internati па! айа1гѕ, internatior trade 
i Stme > . d Ls ls umo 
Sand nent Policy, Asian studie: 5uropean studies, Latin Am ( 


Mission pan and | ast | uropean studit [he stude nt =; ist be а е! eg: ior 
os JY both the Elliott S« hool and the School of Business and | M 
Ce E / Pplicati ons should 

St in the combined pi 


J 11 i i 
€ joint рор, am after they have begun eit] er progra! 


Rt ory, ! degree 


be made separately г n school, with а 


Program consists of | 66-70 credit hours of course work. As 


thi 
: Та orl 
à the ot} 'ach school accepts uj to 12 credit hours of cour WOTK 
8a \ег school in fulfillment of its degree requirements. The program 
% Prox; : | : а т 
М ust mately 3 years of full time study tor completion. Joint degree stu- 
"X , Meet t all requirements for each program prior to receiving either 


ч, Un] Work 


for this combined degree program must be completed in six 
"ы. of time is granted by the respe tive deans 


aster of Public Health Degree Program 


Maste 
ШУТ f Arts and M 


Коты. 
мир с 


cooperates with the 
Der 


ervices in offering 1 dual degree program le iding toward 
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the Master of Arts in one of five fields and the Master ol Public Health in thei 
ternational health track. The dual degree program 1s offered in the Elliott Sem 

fields of international affairs international development studies, Asian su Р" 
Latin American studies, and Russian and East European studies rhe 8100 

must be accepted for admission bv both the Elliott School and the Schoo 
Public Health and Health Services. Applications should be made separately и 
each school, with a notice ої interest in the combined program Students P 


also apply for the dual degree program after they have begun either progr | 

. of co x 
“т | ۱ ; credit DU 
work. As part of this program the Elliott School accepts up to 12 ( redit y 


of course work from the School of Public Health and Health Services in ai 


The joint degree program t onsists ol approximately 64 credit hours 


e 

ment of its degree requirements. The program takes approximately three) 

of full-time study for completion df 
Dual degree students may complete the requirements tor eat h degree fg, 


ceive a diploma for each degree independently However, all work 00 wtp 
gree must be completed within five years from the student's entry into tha 


gram, unless an extension of time 1s granted by the respective deans: 


Graduate Certificates 


s 1 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs of study Т^ 
graduate certificate in regional studies in Chinese studies, Asian stus je» ub 
pean studies, Latin American studies, and Russian and East Europea $ y 
and topical specialties in intern tional trade policy, international scien jj 
technology policy, international security policy, U.S. foreign polic 
ical psychology. The program is open to all graduate students present » yi! 
in the Elliott School, Columbian College о! Arts and Science, the, y 
School of Education and Human Development, the 5‹ hool of Busin’: 1 
Public Management, and the School of Public Health and Health Ser gW 
The George Washington University, and to graduate students from 0 сиб 
versities, persons who have already earned а graduate degree, and pers md 
a bachelor's degree and a minimum of eight years of relevant work exp isi” 
Additional information is available in the Elliott 5x hool Graduate’ и 
office. 


COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


The College of Professional Studies administers the 1 niversity’s off-campus 
“ ч Courses and degree programs, The College also offers noncredit certificate 
Ou Courses, and workshops through the Center for Professional Develop- 
im, „ ^6 staff of instruction for College programs includes members of the full- 
he cult of the University and academically qualified adjunct faculty from 
fessional « ommunity selected by the academic departments and s hools 
? College works closely with education directors, public school officials, 
vel Personne! administrators in government, business, and industry to de- 
Weg Ses of study for continuing educ ation students The ( ollege offers 
ба mend programs at GW's Arlington Graduate Education Center, Alexan- 
Taduate Education Center, and Hampton Roads Center, al] in Virginia, 
Vining er off-campus locations in the District of Columbia. Maryland, and 
là, 


w, College of Professional Studies has been authorized to begin offering 
bei Programs leading to associate's, bac helor's, and master's degrees in pro- 
An e. Studies in 2001 

State Цер off-campus offerings in Магу land are approved by the Maryland 
weal for Higher Educ ation; those in \ rginia are approved by the Com- 

| Бо of \ irginia Council of Higher Educ ation 
TW: 5 outlined below , all general University regulations apply to students 
ts : Allege of Professional Studies In addition, its students mav be subject 
" l'equirements of the 5( hool through which they ам taking TNR 


А Mission às a Degree ( 


ents wick: 
Nay ain Shing to be admitted as candidates in an off« ampus degree program 
Nona) Str SPPlic ation forms from the s hool concerned, the ( ollege of Profes- 
Ww dies, one of the University’s off- ampus representatives, or online at 


SWu.edu/ ~gradinfo 


Non 

Og лац Students 

hag Dus Credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who meet the 
sion is °S Prescribed by the department concerned. Formal University ad- 
Those 1 ПО! required at the time of initia] registration in off-campus courses, 
"loot Се who plan eventual degree candidacy should note that each 
BT сев 3 Specific limit on the number of credit hours taken in nondegree 


,andidate in Off-Campus Programs 


an be àpplied toward a degree 
Ne "орга 
ttp, low; 
Profe. ‚18 degree and certificate programs are offered through the College 
SSion У I E 


К al Studies. 
ть, - 
rite feld College | 
; COnco ` І ч 
һы ted under Courses of Instruction: Master of Arts in the fields 
% Semen, ive sciences (human resources management and organizational 
"Criminal ; : 

ent) is limina] Justice (« omputer fraud in estigation and securitv man- 

7 desig, _ ative affairs, and telecommunication; graduate certificates in 


f Arts and Sciences—For degree program information, 


n ~ 
' Sec. еа data analysis, leadership coaching, organizational manage- 
У Manapa 
e 00] Manage ment, and ¢ omputer fraud investigation 
lo 0 E 
"IM ‘ Busine Р 


Ss and Publi Management—For degree program informa- 
9n the School of Business and Public Management: Master 
LO . : 1; Master of Science in Information Svstems Tech- 
nt Information systems); Master of Science in Project Man- 
Ourism Administration 


S er of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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, mi 
School of Engineering and Applied Science For degree program T 
tion, see the section on the School of En ineering and Applied St ence 


ering m 
of Engineering Management; Master of science 1n the field of enginet ring cer 
graduate 


agement; professional degre (Engineer and Applied Scientist) t. 
tificates in knowledge management an 1 information security mani igemen 
Graduate School of Education and Human Devt lopment Y degree P 
1 I 
gram information, see the section on the Graduate School « ductum n? 
Y e 
Human Development Master of Arts in Education and Human Deve lopm 


ial technol .v leadership 
administrat 
f Education” 


u 
13 < t in th io [е 
the field of secondary education Education Specialist 1n чи fields € 
in resource development 


the fields of curriculum and instruction, educat 
ucational leadership ind administration, higher t lucation 


. | А „|з " M cta 
human resource development, and schoo! counsels Vas Uv! 


tional leadership and administratio! ind humi 


Center for Professional Development wi 
The Center for Professional Development provides a bro id spec trum of 38 t its 
focusing on innovative, nontraditional, career-or ented education. An 
programs are noncredit, graduate level career certificate programs r [#7 
college graduates to become legal assistants public ation speck lists ali 
publishers, public relations spe ialists, landscape designers, adminis d 
managers, web developers, information systems spec! 111548, multime 
uct designers, and appraisers oi fine ind decorative art Workshops; * 
courses, and intensive summer programs provide the opportunity for 
als to be informed of innovatior 


n in their heias 


Office of University Students 


sad 
The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on- кдр. IS СТӨ dit cour s 
able to those who are not currently degree t indidates at this l niverss uses 
students, often emploved in government or industry, mà) be taking О үй 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of person id interest. The] one 
candidates for higher de 'rees at other instit itions ent here tor ee vated o 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matricu к 


where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution үе 0 opt 
All courses except those restricted to medical and law students § suffió de 
class and the stude nt has" 


preparation as determined by the academic departments hen sp? 
1€ : 
Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students be P for 


sister (Ё 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eng sible to reg of و‎ 


OUS students, provided there is room in th 


sis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollme nt or leave * or $9 

OUS requires a minimum registration o1 3 crt dit hours per se meste! 

except in special circumstances a ipproved by د‎ directo! 

Entrance Requirements st 
, stem? ў 

An academic background appropriate for the program of studies и 


is required. In addition, the applicant who has рге viously í tuti? 
other college or university must be in good standing at that int tion 

itu g” 
inst "T. 


plicant who has been suspended from any edu ational 
cale „ndar У! 


5 holarship will not be ( onsidered tor admission for one 


BOr La 

effective date of the suspension цегпәйбү ү 

Applications for admission through OUS are necessary for П , the 0 y 
dents; applications should be obtained from ind 1 returned t ation? 


tion on regis 


Admissions. There is no applic 
refer to the Schedule of Cla 


ation fee. For intormat 


SSES 


Regulations 


See F 
ML and Financial Regulatior University Regulations Prospective and 
Ка stu lents are urged to acquaint th« Ives with the regulations con 
18 atte ndanc« ind withd A tated | › le 
. а Id WI uawa It е NOPUIatiol 1 
Шона псе | і egulations. The 
Б Specifically ipply toa tudents l OUS 
“St day to add a cla: for credit—end of secon ‹ 
ast day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from th« niversity—end of 
the seventh week of cla 
Acade 
Cademic Work | 1d—tor OUS students, the normal academic work load 
Wing the reg ‚ T not 1 than 1 redit | 
employed ular academic ve: ot more than 10 credit hours for a student 
‘full а more than 20 hou per week and not more than 18 credit hours foi 
tops. Student During the summer a student mav take i maximum of two 
З during se п | tions to tl limite muet ho > 
А inv í Р 
the 1 I ne session. Exceptio ese 1 uts mu Dt ip roved by 
' direct А : 
ОТ 
ho] } 
= arship Require 1 1 student who fails to maintain thi scholarship 
ments of OUS тау be dis ed from tl niversity stateme 
cholarsh I Ol 1a\ і Y ( rol Г liversity. A tatement of 
ceived IP requirements is available in the tice of the director. All grades 
the tot | In OUS ren ( olarship req ments are based on 
al record 
б 
" Ides See 17; ty Ry b ha nitat m the number of 
OSes t} ж p е oe 
tea limi lat may be tak: 7 1 OUS; however, there may 
Е. Ш on th umber that be transferred { degree requirements. 
Com Ў | | , 
Шоу on te/Au погі2еа Withdrawa Condition nder which the gr ides of I 
m 7 А A 
tider yt?) and W (Authorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are described 
nive › 
( rsity Regu 
; hanging , j 
fone ү, s un incom | D tru rmal t period (maximum 
let, Lr Within ich the u npleted work must be made up. An Incom- 
1 | \ ; , 
deny IS not changed within ons ilendar year becomes a grade of IF on the 
5 record 
Ch 
"Iano, 
Be ir Progran f Studi 
б а 
lang, 
ке ^" 
ац, M Within the Off fl sity Students—A student may not change 
ба, | lat of auditor exc ept with the approval of the director (see With- 
7 under Ur › 202 " 
wy sfer py liversity Regulations 
Nba PT Within the University—Ty insfer to or from OUS may be made only 


0 app ^ 

Negro, PPrOVal of th deans and director ncerned \pplication for transfer 
considered only after the completion of at least one 
upon request from the college or school to which the stu- 


8 admission. Students wishine to transfer to degree candidacv 


Sty 

Пер 

ig et the 

e resp le conditions of the college or si hool to which they are applying. It 

And... DOne; ` i b " 

"dig." nsibility of the student to consult the college or school conc erning 
3 (0 е met and the amount of work tr si iu 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I graduate ourses 
tings d descriptions of gra 

The following section provides listings an 

Offered by tl 


rams 
interdey irtmental program 
t ts of instruction and interdey 

16 departmen 01 1n 


I Ta f 
bian ( опере Of 
Д ms in Ce iumbian 

g nts and programs 1 ate 
a cen I rnational Affairs а pear und 
ер ' Elliott School of Internationa | 

s and Sciences ani ne il 


s of the Sc ho 1 of Engi 
1e: decree I I и i E 
6 department or program headin dogr School of Education and Human 1 
ing and Applied 5, ience, the ami i Publi Man 
Opment, and the School of Business ar 
P Tespectivo 


ement appear under 
w the 200 
school's sec поп | иеЫ e UR is 
red or prerequ 
determine th content of required 


di g І 15% B illetin 
Vel, seo tho | ndergraduate Pro ran 


mpletion of a course 
{ tory my 

vel ir the satistac I | 

© Number of credit hours given fi 

"Ш most ( 


Th 
rse. 1nus, a 
title of the oul 

ted in parentheses alter the 1 (3—3 ind a semester 
ases, indicated її al она is 

| s each semes 
‘Course giving 3 credit hours « 

эзер g 

Шве шү 


lined as 
г may De defined 

Ked (3). A credit hour may 

| £ S агке‹ 

ig 3 credit hours is m 


tory period a week for one 
ne ibOratorv f 11 

і lass ork or ne iat 

*50-minut, period of class w 

ester, 


Following mos 


7 ting the se 
tatement listing th 

f enthetical staten ee 
ee ean. nm tpe zi d luled. The term academi 
| ] } rs s scheduled on hares of 

ester (fal) or spring) for which the course nd indicates that the first half 

г а ‘ 11 
ris used only with two-semester Cour 


nd the seco! 
[| semester and th 
* Course is to be offered in the fall seme 


isted in this Bulletin 
ummer sessions art 15 1 1i 
ster, Not al] offerings for the summ 
Student 


for idit onal 
mn Ani ncement for additi 
mer Sessions Annount | r 2p 
Mould consult the Summe lished tor the tali and s] iil - 
1 s} ses are published for «om 
M : Offerings 5( hedule s of Cl 155 are ^ Tu эсе arn 
i cerning the um 
Sl provide information con I 


| ty reserves the 
t to change. The University r 
í * Courses as listed here are subject 
tigh 


the course fees shown 
1 Or to change the ( i 
lo Withdraw any course announced 


key to Abbre 


€ follow 


Viations 


ing abbreviations are used for cou 


EES Eartha 
\ Accountane y Science 
Ads, Administrative Sciences Econ 
Ans, 


Econ di I 
American Studies Educ rer > ( ter 
at Anatom, ECE Electrical and 
Anestho: iology Engineering 
ant Anthropology EMda Electro: = dicin: 
PSc Applied Science EMed Emergency N " , ement and 
Arab Arabic EMSE I — rir 1 
ААН Ам History Systems Engine 
Th Art Therapy Engl Engl Foreign Language 
ş îronomy EFL |! — aa Kesourct 
` Jioc hemistry *. Environmental and | 
pisc Biologica] Sciences — Policy 
Sc Biomedi, al Sciences 1 Epid: FA I В 55 
Bios Biost Epic tive Master of Bu 
М : Statistics - А EMBA oy Uwe tion 
Che q ness Administrati 8 damin 1 Sport Activities 
Chin Chemistry ExSA Exercise and Spor 
in Chinese ExS( Exercise Scienci 
qi Civil Engineering "il 
as ` 


Film Film Studies 
As Сав Tent f Art Fina Fin м ° 
д é Ollege of Arts ч Pine Arte 
ба Pid Sciences H 


5 
ForS Forensi 
(pls *mmuni. ition Fren Frenci 
ч “Mputational Scienci Gnet Genet 

г ; 
Qu Ошри{ег Se іепсе , 


Geog Ge 
Ounselino g 
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Ger German Language and Ped 
Literature Phar logy 
Grek Greek Phil phy 
HCS Health Care Science Phys 
HSci Health Sciences Phyl ову 4 
HSMP Health Services Management PCm litical ( ommunication 
ind Policv PMgt Political Management 
Hebr Hebrew PPsv litical Psychology 
Hist listorv PSc Political Science 
HomP Hominid Paleobiology Port Portuguese 
Honr lonors PsyD rofessional Рву‹ hology 
HDev Human Development Pchi Psychiatry and Behavior 
HRD Human Resource Development Sciences 
Hm$« Human Sciences Psyc Psychology { 
HmSr Human Services PAd Publi Administration 
Hmn Humanities PubH Public Health 
Immu Immunology PPol Public Policy 
Idis Interdisciplinary Courses Rad Radiology 
IAff International Affairs Rel Religion 
IBus [International Business Rom Romance Literatures 


Ital talian SEAS School of! ngineering ® 


Japn Japanese Applied Science plic 
Jour Journalism SMPA School of Media and PU 
Kor Korean Affairs 
Latn Latin SLP Service-Learning Prog? 
Law aw Slav Slavic Languages anc 
Ling Linguistics Literatures 
Mgt Management Science Soc Sociology m 
Mktg Marketing SocL Sociology Legal Assi? 
MBAd Master of Business Program 


Span Spanish 
SpEd Special Education 


Administration 
Math Mathematics 


MAE Mechanical and Aerospace SpHr Spee h and Hearing 
Engineering Stat Statistics rand 
Med Medicine SMPP Strategií Manageme? 
Micr Microbiology Public Policy 
Onco Molecular and Cellular Surg Surgery : 
Oncology TrEd Teacher Edut ation 
MStd Museum Studies ГСот Telec ommunication 
Mus Music TrDa Theatre and Dance 
NSc Naval Science rStd Tourism Studies 
NSur Neurological Surgery Univ University 
Neur Neurology Urol Urology 
NeuS Neuroscience Viet Vietnamese „м 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology WLP Women and Leaders! 
Opht Ophthalmology ; Programs 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery WStu Women’s Studies 
Path Pathology Ydsh Yiddish 


PStd Peace Studies 


Explanation of Course Numbers sop” 
sor., 
Eyi a Ni 
Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students in the freshman о jae 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they n wy 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they mày be tah ites” 


ate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or à$ prers 


vanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate ‹ redit. — , and ا‎ 
Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for students іп the junio sate d 

years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken tor re regis ү! 

only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the ume = 

Such approval is granted only with the provision that students P. 

additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy course" 


101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit 


№ 109 


Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduate students 
16у are open with the approval of the instructor to qualified seniors: thev are 
ШЇ open to oti 


ier undergraduates Qualified eniors in the School of Business 
ar ) 
Md Publi, Management registering for these co 


irses must have a 3.0 average, 


"е prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the grad- 
lle Course, and the prior a] proval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 
101 completo à bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses Offered bv 
Qe Sc hool of Business and Public Management A few courses are numbered in 


the 400s to 
Beneral] y 


set them apart for various administrative reasons; these courses are 
analogous to course numbered in the 200s 


"urses numbered 301—400 in € olumbian Coll Arts and Sciences and 


"le Scho. 


О lof} ngineering and Applied Science are limited to gradu ite students, 
Nt they ered 301—400 in 


i School of Business and Public Mana 'ement are primarily for doctoral stu- 
ents: the 


are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numl 


Courses are open to selected master’s students upon approved peti- 
n »raduate School of Education and Human De velopment courses 
n 

mbered 301 400 are limited to graduate students with master’s degrees from 
d institutions 

Fi 
Mn seg numbered 701 and 721 represent an on ;oing program of curriculum 

OVat; , à ntal cow › 
n vation at GW rhe 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 


їр} я A ; 
n by individual fac ulty members. The 721 number designates innovative 


erdenar Kx LÀ 

ing "Partmenta] courses. The 751 number is used to list irses sponsored 
lagi! CY two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
ateh by I | 


Scholars wh. hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 


Tesh 8 do not indicate the level of diffi ulty. Courses in this series range from 
n Man-le 


vel offerings to ( lasses designed for seniors and « raduate students 


Neg 

ter, е Course desi ription in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
S." QUisitec калт nri O regis- 
tation mites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to г gis 
prova Courses are open to all interested students, subject to their adı isor's 


al and the rules of the respective schools 


fess 
On 
Asociate Paik, J. Hilmy, D. sheldon, W.R. Babe 
К “tofessors L.G. Sir eton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen. Е. Lindahl] (( hair), K.R 
Amiga S.F Kano Find) 
t Ant Profess, б Y than. ( R А 
u the 
ү, эң Choo] of Bu ind P M ement for pr 
1236 lo the degrees of Master of Accountancy and D. 
20] p; i ‚ + 
y ancia] Accounting (2 
asic concept її ethods use S 
Of the Income st ate ent } Р Р ind st € 
f concept toa ind report sues 
Ї і 
cognition ‘ } are hl. entor rke 
Se 1 I y 
209 ets. and debt and equit f ' Same as MBAd 2 
m nagement Accounting 
le role of acconntis m P n-making processes I ent n- 
erst unting in the cisi making pr | 
anding of how nt , а , s 5 he 
 Banization Prerea ta: A 01 MBAd 2 ( j f 
i uh Accy 202 and MBAd 211 І ind sı 
in "ett s А M 
lentia] | iw: Contracts, Torts, and Property М 
là] le nrir { ' te tort Yd репу. i ling trus 1 
[ 1 ( Г ) $ І [ [ y 1d 
States l S aid r ł і i Bi 
A "x SMpp 1 | 
dSiness Lay, у І T ы 
* Enterprise Organization . 
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р} 


A r } Y parat t costs, qu 

I ау ed 1 1 „ , - 
on ind manuk 
it echniq 6j 1211 
Ma 0 MBAd 210 ands 


225 Financial Reporting Standards 


ul I 1 1 і 
t 1 
| i 
aly ort rors T \ 01 N 0 i 
51 International Accounting 

A study ol T \ 1 
for { 

lation standard ! A 0 r MBAd 210 і 


255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations 


lin ' 
( i t nati« I ling 00 
AT PA nts. Ana f combined and 
Ll А | Dusine 1 1 1 i ia + and „оме“ ds 
M inane i : ж“. mum. 
\ | ) t tor) concurtt nt 
1 1 M t 


sni! 
0 


P 
deduction j 


i 1 n i 
261 Federal Income Taxation 


A study of federal i e taxati ve I і ne 


ces, 7 
lit | f property, capital gains and 069 
credits, sales and othe lis] ( propt = 7 ! 
timing Fall and si spi? 
262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships 1 stribut 
Federal ir i ' í t } { tion and operation, Gi gar 
Federal income taxa | Opes c 
rt | 1 { { 1 hip interests. 5 ‹ orporal 
irtners, liquidatior 1 tra [ nt I Г 
onsidered. Prerequisite: Act 12 61 эрги m 
в 
263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3 on cap^ 
Federal income taxat f C and“ noration: vering formati te 7 
ed come ixatior І грот . 
tructur nonliq lat listribut nplete uidatlions corpo. i 
5 өү: nonii waaau 1 A 1 эп — 9 А D 
mi tior t I Ф. Prer te or com шт 
mulations, and the í tive mi I ^ ا ید‎ ** | 
Su 
tration: Accy 242 61 Fall and spri : 
264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts 
se the #10” 
itio tat« id [ prere 0 
tat nning { 
led і iuation and liq ih n "| 
265 Tax Practice and Procedure ‚ of the Ч 
A study of fed s A + pai bon А »anizatio! d d 
: 1 у ( leral tax ү cea procedu turn tio 
ethical responsibiliti« tatuti { tat sgis 
for ZR год ne irrent reg А 
nd, per op? 
Accy 261 Fa uf 
в је 
266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations а multiP де 
Advanced study of corporate taxat porate ге nizations prered" 
porations, consolidated retur: er of tax attributes A | 
- tior nsolidate í і . ow 
cy 263 $; і 
_ Ассу 2 Spring if” 
267 International Taxation ‚5 ارو‎ 
\ I { ntries that play * pad? 
omparative analysis of the tax policies о; counties ©" or Ma 
role in the internetins «V 7 ) € te ссу 4 р 
| п 1 | попа id el I i“ Act op! 
Sprin 
269 Tax Research and Planning 
A study of the leg idi t ы 
| n the \ еа 
I tà | 7 1 
eseal ind nt P 
I ur juar 1 ‘ і T I { 
tratior \ссу 261 ra J 
ча . ; m 
275 Contemporary Auditing Theory y exi. й 
g ib gst 
К Anennrehenatie ens * FRA Det practice (hO 
; pren irvey o empora : | auditor 00б i 
dit s (primarily certified pul i tant ind internas“ cep! j " 
pu 1 ac 
ployed within government and rporate entiti Gt nerally у= and '® 
standard 'Overnment п ү 1 rial lirectinb 
on various audits. Prerequisite: Accv 225 pring 


276 Government Acı ounting and Auditing (3 Staff 


Overview of 'overnment budgeting, ar ппапсіа! rey ti ind dit 
ing required of state and local gover е! І t огра at 1 Ci 
leges and universitis The { ' igement practices and auditing re 
quirement e t [ { if sect rga tons eceiving 
KOVer t I i t 
(Sprit 
282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3 Staff 
Development and t te nalysis 
desi I t | 
processit te ent j t ysten Prereq 
uisite: Accy 201 or MBA | 
290 Special l'opics (3 Staff 
Exper menta Jit I M I te eu 1 May be re 
ancial Statement Analysis питу, Kang 
Analysis and inti pretat f tat ts for the guidance of man 
ügement direct 7 k} F 11! est I Dusiness 
profile ba \ has ect ' " the | tif | I ina ial and ac- 
Counting correct , f f и statements. Prerequisite: Accy 201 
or MBA d ( | 
“98 Direc ted Readings and Research otal 
11 Seminar Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships Staff 
ате a )MPp 1 
"1 Doctoral Semina; Saber, Kumar 
'easonir ind re | tac} ‘ f t the et l es and 
their application to 1 ' t ' i prot il literature: « 
98 Parative account JM 
Advan, ed Reading and Research Staff 
Amited t loct lida А { the í x t May be 
30» peated for cre lit 
i Doc loral Seminar (1 to 3 Stall 
'sSertation Research Staff 


“Mited to doct ra ' M 
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students must pass a Maste ( rehe Exan ۱ he vi cour 
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) У ( tat 1( 
iSc 209, 216 41, 24 43 Ó 1 $ j us 


required 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems 


T t ty track. Intel® 
ідей fr 
í ' ' »lemental™ 


) Management Systems nat 
h to man 

T 

m inageme 
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1 wn struct 
ss ant? 


r | t-effectivene 


12 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection st testi 
' A Ў ploymel 
‘ 7 1 lit’ 
z ^ У nd the ut. 
1 act | | і { t 1 1 al 
| Sd as in select! 
ect | t T ] 655 t 


ч ocifit select 
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homi«strv. May be тер" 


Directed readings in the ar pid biochemis i j 
\ r 1 readings in the area Oi ирс Ui NEISSU у 
| | І І to « 1 nt in 1 Ф 


Composition, synthesis, апа 


lipoproteinemic sudje 


| 
| 262 Lipoproteins (2 25 
| 2 orm 


266 Cellular Biology (3 
Structure and function 


elles, cellular bioenerge 


: 221 22. (Spring Goldste E 
| 270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology т^ 
| of the Immune Response (2 „culas # A 
Б sanácie of the See с molet ҮТ) 
| : \ imul poi . $ 
a level. Modern experimental approaches ! immunology 20“ stor: wA 
| | requisite: Bioc 221-22 ind Міст 229. or permission of instr me 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 о? (ay be p 
gy (1 é y y 
Directed readin n the area of biochemical immunology: M9 gi Я 
| dn к I» „уу 1 dante in th e depart! 49 
Man 27 ody P yf 
| Bioc 270 Moo at a 
i-i 280 Neurochemistry (2 arve tis ui" 
| — i n of nf 819 
Conte 7 i а V^ nd ction , of n 
[| n и 11 сои 1110100 11а y 1 1 u и Linn y 0 1 
sas he Шу ш? 


Current Topics in Neuro hemistry 
Direct; | 
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Parti 


related fi« 
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298 Advan, ed Reading 
Limited to mast 


Of 6 hy yu 
00 Thesis Research 


398 Advanc ed Reading and Resear: h 
Limited to st nt fort 


May be re ] 
399 Dissertation Research (a 


499... 


to an invest 


for 4 credits will devote от iditionai \ ( \ er wi esi 
$ 154 rmiss 
tion of the nature and methods о! ence. Prerequisite: Ві5с 154 OI perm 
of the instructor Fall, odd year : особ? 
jsc 
rganic Evolution Lif " 


209 Seminar: Principles and Met hanisms of O 


oevolutionm 


Current probier ind T n e по: peciation, ш T 
y vo tn participants, Ргегецдийй б 
'eographvy, an yp pex : pa pa 
or equivalent »prin za Horm 
А Пага, 
210 Phylogenic Systematics \ н 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and пега hour € , 
rent interest in t tud | 15 ] 
examining ei t t t 16 10. Р juisite: 1 
(Fall, even years) 
211 Biogeography and ¢ oevolution 
Survey of method 1 technique 1 iphy ete 4 
yalentological aspects of biogt raphy; large e biogeographit pat ( 
ра T p "— t n CAES | on f the instructor 
evolutioI rere jul lit I 
odd year por 
213 Descriptive Systematics: Documenting Biodiversity rescription a 
^ í Р ' | \ ncerned with aes 
Study of those aspects ої s ema د‎ veal Б 
ventorv of biodiversit Prere jui te: I 10 l oda yor por 
214 The Phylogenetic Basis of ( omparative | Biology ) - 01% 
rhe s hv Hel T “Г idv questi evolutione" 
i > use of ph genetic пурошез A Ay MM 
ind ecology Prerequ te B 10 ха! Ш 
215 Vertebrate Phylogeny (4 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and fieid А su 
emphasizing evolutiona elat и laptat 
Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or equivaler t; BiS l 
years) 
| 216 Morphological Systematics (4 
Lecture (3 hours) and laborat h Met 
morphology as a means of inter f f 
homology. Laboratory include te | 1 atric 
in in ‘mo н | tic | ling mor rphometric" 
ag , rphologv in svstematit LORY iud ; 0 
"257 r Spring! су 
abori story fe $40. Pr qui y» BiSc 210 equivalent lof ^ 
" 
218 мазан Systems in Plants and Animals isms n vs 
mune mechan ; 
Defense functions in higher plants and immu! men ponses in 
1 | ne res y , 
through lower vertebrates, will mpa ( l nmun Js 
3 r ye 
mals. Prerequisite: BiSc 10 Sp! | 0 
, б І - . V 
221 Variation and Evolution in Plants nd methodd, as 
Biosystematics of plants ering the literature, concepts, ёк agis) 
V né slants \ I ё red 
breeding systems ен eciation, and ‹ ervation. Prt Td 
f pre am jore 
107 or 140 or 150 Spring, eve pe uel 
DL r } ver" 
| 222 Diversity and History of Plants i of the? тй 
| | ATUM 1 investigation yi. 
| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours | detailed Inve xU үпсей UP gl 
phylogeny, morphology, and f t f plants for абм 150 
ates and graduate students. Prerequisite: BiSc 11 12, OF 
equivalent (Fall. even vears "T 
| 24 Molecular Evolution (3 nomes. As 
І n of g@ 4 
| A review of the diversity, organization, and evo 1001 z erspectiVo | Р 
i S " Ч 
| phasis on interpreting this variation in а phylogenet™ fi ) region on 
1 structures of molecule ncludir ling and n -— - but not Í 
} e fv 
| site: BiSc 107 and 150: BiSc 210, 24 228 are re итеп“ اورا‎ 
" 
І (Fall, even years : gol 
| Б . 1 
| 225 Molecular Phylogenetics (4) Review ol of 
Lecture (3 hours), computer laborator) hours) ' sightiO® ig, * 
| phylogenetic methods including data ге very n^ ory 
| optimization, and phylogenet nfere 
| Prerequisite: BiSc 107, 150 ind 210 or equivalen 


226 Mammalian Evolution (3 
А review of mammalian diversity expiored 1 


ural history, identification 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES 127 
tations (e.g., evolution of euso« iality, evolution of flight) Prerequisite: BiSc 150 
OF equivalent; recommended: BiSc 210 (Fall, odd years) 

227 Seminar Genetics Johnson 
Review of elected toy in geneti with emphasis on current literature top 
ics of special interest to parti encouraged. May be repeated for credit 
Prerequi ite: BiSc 107 or equ lent Fal id year 

228 Population Genetics Johnson 
Origin, maintenance ind possible Lificance \ in popula- 
lions, Selection, genetic lrift І ut pecies lation are 
emphasized. Both theoreti 1 applied aspect I population genetics are 
discussed Prerequisite: BiSc 1t equivalent I even yea 

229 Cytogenetic s Staff 
Behavior of chromosor ies in mit neiosis as à basis for the transmission 
Of genes from one gener ition to the next through reproduction and the influence 
Of cytogenetic processes on the | yf lut | quisite: BiSc 102 

Low 103 and 107 or equis ( | 

230 Human Genetics Staff 
Genetic mo hanisms of transi expression of human traits, with 
emphasi n biochemica € [ Prere BiSc 107 or 
*quivalent: previou urse worl у 111 istry strongly 
recommended SI 


é Advanced Plant els 
Study of I selected ton | І 


eU LOPICS in adapt 
communitie oncentrating or 
‘ 155 Ог 158 5 
243 Sem; | 
, Seminar: Ecology 


{ 


In-depth study ‹ 
Мау be ren: ted f 


even ye ar 


249 Semi 
inar; Developmental Biology 
ISCussion nd report n rn nt 
chemi al aspects of anin al 
Ортега] biolo у, cell ł 
50 gi ated tor credit Spring 
igna] Transduction | 
“vanced topi. s of intra- anc 
t : V se 
252$ lon Pathways Prerequisite: Ві$‹ 
52 | 
Seminar: Neurobiology 


Study of « 


Wells 
lant strategies and North American plant 
t en plant species. Prerequisite: BiS« 


Merchant 


idu eports or ginai publications 

154 or equivalent opring, 

Brown 

earch on the molecular genetic and bio 

pment. Prerequisite ie course in devel- 

hemistry, or molecular genetics. May be 
ear 


l'urano 


terce ir signaling; model signal transduc- 
10 B 101 or Chem 163 Spring) 
Staff 


urrent publicat tional neurobiology. May be repeated for 
24 grat wit] imet ermission Spri i $ 
H ї 
Th Regulation ; and Ge netic Engineering (3 | Morris 
i Control of gene expr n as illustrated by several prokarvotic and 
eukaryotic model systems: dis f recombinant DNA techniques. Pre- 
275 léquisito BiSc 10 J 
Пру 
Le a duction to Re ombinant DN A Tec hniques (3 Staff 
Cle "wb hour; lab ratory, 4 hours. Ba tec} t genetic manipu ilation 
Ming of Benes, transf ation PCI DNA sequencing, 
ча Other to hniques. | í te: BiSc 102 or 107 or 137 or equivalent and 
295 Remission of instr f, $40 г awe vt 
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İS Ree 
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lited to er ке =й "ам тй л 
May | Students preparin tor the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
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lation Research Staff 
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n the Institute f dic dical S ho f tf f stu warc d 
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^ } ( f Art k the 
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selec me ‹ log Gent 
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Molec 1 1 ( 0 С 
Тш 
pona" м 
210 Macromolecular Interactions: Proteins i Regis" 
p Ў \ | esses 
roteins structure and 1 t t 
tion with permission of tructo patie” 
211 Macromolecular Interactions 
Nucleic Acids and Information Processing і me, à/ dre, 
f enome, : 
7 1 I nd Tu и nermissk 
ulation of protei nthe ] í і é 
instructor Step: 
212 Cell Biology i 1 for the and, 
* e 0 "ES 
TT we { Y ech | sec 100 
Str ictur ind fu et th permis? 
of cell function (image ana AS gi 
istructor uf 
i rà 
213 Immunology o bio? 
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esearch. R( "г. f instruct chistes 


14 Neurobiology F arch” f 
А " " n has n rest 10 
н 1 enti . t : th permis" 
epresente t t} ` р | trat 
1 Ww { - 
ш t х | | "mu 
т 
215 Lab Rotations (1 š Labor У 
For Ph T) et Herta for B tical Science? ous M 
r Ph.D. student | in the siomedical chp 
é 
raining in advanced t Ld 
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о peated · edit IN Koering: p " 
216-18 Career Skills for the Biomedical Sciences ure Develop! ag 
‘ f 4 nlanning i 
»Cientinc writin rece tat k f 1 " nning b yr 
tho f 1 m f j erty 
7 +} t 
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Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute uj to 1 


ours of Disst tation Resê 
i ) tment nd tho Pe 


the form of course work joint! ipproved by the Chemi y Departmen 


Science Department ir the эси AS : T y | student? 
» of this option is to provide à etul bà і : › 
post а - 2 dream < izations OI гн 
аге or may W IU © t 1 " ) i гог ims The 
3 оаза } ted f fied ffi 1 bv the Ое nts O f Forensit* f 
hours may be selected from spi € ‹ у. 3 ind by the” 

ences, Management ocie! і 1 си 1 Ful f 
liott School of Internat ` 
Note: А! | í 
chemistry are reqi | t \ id 
ment Examinatio ven by the De t 
Columbian College ot Art í і 
ciplint inalytical, organi I 1 ind 
the subject matt the disci; i 1 
T 
preparat I luat К u 
to advise the individu li ( 
student's back 
All graduat 1 re 1 re: 
program 
l экы ition with t Hnc T е 
yarticul je ayer. 
| With permis yn. a limited mber of 100-1evt iIrse n the department m y" 
) О! imited ) > yer ato PPPs 
for graduate credit; additior rk ` e Ux ndergradt 
Bulletin for coi Ran? 
nt 
, — ч rink 
20 + mical Bonding zu ie 2 pauli Р? 
Juantum mechanic ipproximat ‹ 1 Y 
Ч ri | ' рр ^ i» (Fall) „М 
omic an 11a iker wagnt jit 
111-12 Physical С he mistry ission ( 
кА н erm 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admissi y depa : ма) is 
X + ches Academic YO" wil 
signed up satistact y compietio! . “а ; 
i sll} 
213 Chemical The rmodynamics on su 
\ tion of tl | to cher Emphas ag 
upplication of thermodynat спе! ) or 4?” 
le 1 Fu lunar i ) t te: Une m 11209 ô 
caiculation hermodynamic ргорегих 1 n 
\oprin 1% 
bie aati” 
218 Molecular Spectrosc opy | T interp™ pr 
“ +} to UM ul 
Applications of quantum п echa ind grou} ' 0500? 
= , spectre ‚ 
electroni VIDT 1а yt ) ind esonan™ ! gi 
requisite: Ch ) a i? 
$ Ws 
220 Selected Topics i in Analytic al Che mistry 1 jepth e 
( 
Adv ed top (егей in a modular format to allow an im pay 
^ v ( pi е lina i О , topics " 
ота 501 0t ted ela I il ivt Cal ne * 
sen for a given semester. May be repeated for credi 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry 1 
Theory and application of recent spect metric пи 
advances ii )ptimizatior techniqut pt а 
trometry, laser-based analyt techniques, A-I ie" 
is techniques. Prereq te: Che 12 Fa 7 
Г егей 
Advanced Analytical Chemistry II metry " i 
Theory and ippii ition of electroanalysis ах 1 155 spectro $ 
Chem 122 $i even yeal ү 
i h 123 prin iy „айй 
230 Se lected Topics in Inorganic ( he mistry depth ye? 
Advanced top ffered ; modular format to allow an in sics 99 
f a self-selected field of inorgat hemistrv. One to three 3 w 
- І у I jn fi 
35-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3 b tances W espe? 
substi À Jf 
Application of modern chemical the ліс 80 I mist ^ gpl. 
OA абый. дали f " ıi. sable. of the €» ns of y^, 
| у, developed | mechanis! aly “у 
comm elements; elect 1 dL P 
А > aterogeneous © pre a d 
rganometailic cher у eneo 1 : 112. 155 ori 
ganic chemistry. Prerequisite to Chen y Chem сі ›35:5Ё 
eau у ече: " Chem * 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING D 4 


! Ореп ( hannel Flow 


M.I. Haque, W нори 0б 


Professors К. Mahmood, І.Н. Shame K.H. Digges (Н | 
| ` "um sean 
| Associate Professors N.E. Bedew Eskandaria Rt V. Mot i (Res 
| | В. Riffat, М.Т. Manza 
| ant t ( ) K 
Assist F A Bands 
x Adjunct Profe B. WI 1.0. ( | 1 еу, I 
| Professorial Lé С. rsti Ke í ( | E 
| Associate P | | dy, GW 
| Assistant Pt t G.E. H 
|| Т. 
з ( 
See the Sch: f Engine l eading 
master s, prote i i nd d t ld 
| 201 Design of Metal Structures 
Structural behavi f meta | 
| | uct I con ' ' } ` design Py 
uct pont tere | 4 
ples, box-type girder ible syst | t 16 id sper „cial topló 
| requisite: CE 191 or eq ident J Мад? 
202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures p and y 
j structural beha tr tor і I te st ture t ate trengt pea” 
ru 1ау1от re lorced 1 і ей? 
| I nation if { ] n uding 1 re 
mi 7 tr „sed CO” 
$ ( in oor lat үр 1 1 | 
| special topics. Prereq te: CE 192 or eq ient ra Ма? 
103 Prestressed Concrete Structures g: GeF 
Structu if les of t rete structure” mo" 
1) 1га! h ۱1 A 
С 
in prestressed concrete, includin bridges EY 
| stems. Prerequisite: CE 192 equivalent Sp even year", dS 
` azani ae 
204 Eis intals of Soil Be havior Мари pric v 
Soil mineralogy, clav-water-electroivyte SY te omp tion, Id itu 
| h ү 1 nhenomena, И” wae 
| ire, volume je bel [ | Р 1, even f 
| uation of soi 1 be r. Pr x ( if € (Fall, nd 
jns ies ае” : zar! ا‎ 
| 05 Theoretic al Soil Mec hanic: s Mas و‎ 
| Porous media, stress-strain beha f К ton, elastit and ¢ h ol 9" 
| models for soil behavior ritica tate mcept, сап treng" 
1 stress-dilatancy, stre path | id ¥ a 
t a P 3 zar 
| 206 Geotechnical Engineering Ма! f mat fU. 
{ Principles of soil mechanics applied to the anatys! ind design Оу эд, 
j tions, pile fo Mens vatainino etructur j she ting ane for 
| ions, pile foundations, retainin ictu nd re? 
| tems. and waterfront structures. Foundations о! lifficult soils ° d 
ru I ina s I 
earth structures. Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent spring ati ae 
-— 1 Manz y 
| 207 Geotechnical Earthquake Engineering i yof tt 
| Ground motion. wave propagation indat lati ite res] Ш 
\ seismic stabil f ret | 
| graduate standing A 
» standing \ 
\ 208 Rock Engineering 
|. Classification and properties of rock 
nuities; field exploratior method { 
| ype | 1 1 
К ае As arranged 
І 210 Methods of Structural Analysis 
Modern methods of a f stat 
snalvsis based on flexibilit t 
structuring technique T M { ' 
| | luction to the nit ment eth 
| 11 Environmental Chemistry 
| Principles of chemistry of nat 
| sardous wastes. Stoichiometr À hr 


practice to 11 trate apr tior Fa id 


problem, flood routing. Prerequisite: Cl 
channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routi 1 


193 ог ед ivalent Fall 
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Hydraulic Engineering | ыы 
Hydr 1111 It I I ‹ Ve І t i 1 1 ` nd “т r | : m 
*Ign for spillwavs, er vd ` i Ku 
Forces on hvdra | ( ture t 
pumps. Design considerat for f . 
lion. Prerequisit \ I - 
14 Design of Dams (3 
=" - ' vay 
dams; stability oun | wind ve 
Struction met} ds for d К, edim« wc Fs 
“16 Advan ed Hydrology 
те; Ipitation 


I I 1705 І riteria 
drainage ba is, Пуст ip! {í و‎ \\ as a 
flood f frequen тт udi { 1 fore ) ente, wales 
А — vam i c gn ; Haque ar 1 Staff 
219 Groundwater and Se epage 
'ermeabilitv + 


ы п as ex it I lewatering 
lutions: | applicat en e DI € 
PI 
flow throug} wee 
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"Térequ 
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7 Lee, Manzari 
vanced ce of f Materials } тага 
De ection of b, gis и 


í ( beams 
: t tH 
ams Un elastic f lat H € | , җе 
Walled beam cr men s , а i ! | 
ston basic € TI е f the r , k-w 4 
225 А888 Concent, iti nd f h Drar а І p 9 
F ‘lytical Mechanics 55 
Ndament | principle е prin prs 
“range S equat inis H | ho 
232 жаш ns. Pre te I { ' c 
тоду ч, Elasticity l aen A titutive relat < 
| lon to Cartesia tensors: defi - 
Near € lastic ity: f ү " i А у lor ной 
ра, torsion ind bend Ё prismat | 
233 The Oval of departm Qr 
‘Ory > 


Nia tion of ntegral transí tin f pankas 
235 we SQuiite ApSc ; 11; CE 232 | V a 
Stres ^um 5 of C Omposite Materials | OR Ll. осаде 

Orth, Strain relations} p for orthotroy mate ; 1 ie 
Se орі‹ lamir u biaxial atre , - Р | 
lam; laterial, Ji } tiffn, ^ | 
Жаңы theor теа ai 
№ Squisit, E j ^ 
1р al of de 


| 
| Manzar 
236 Plasticity (3 e ош || basis? 
| Intr a п { th | u I ` ' v — " r and soften! 


t f à ening 
te-independ Jasticit Ш as 
ка cribing р 


Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 


Fl ' { 


10 Principles of I nvironmental Engineering 


\imentation: 


| ' i 
| 241 Water and Wastewater Treatment Processes 
| 


143 Environmental Impact Assessment 


| voir 
i 1 or ! ' DI tn t | tat { tie 
| 50 Advanced Metal Structures 
( t 7 1 } } 
| | аце рне roae c 
| tructural syster juisite: CE 20 : 
| ›1 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 


( ept id { 
CI ) 
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| 

i 253 Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

| шу | t ; | ` і | : 
| { rat t est | 


4 Spec ial l'opics in Struc tural Engineering 


; Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
$ I 


;6 Coastal Processes 
| ( 


| ›57 Harbor and Coastal Engineering 


258 Application of Probability 
Methods in Civil I ngineering 


Uncertainty eal-world | апо! asic probat tv ce epts and dels 
randor bl isefu ilit t t tat est ation of 
distril ition parameters f í t I letern tior { 
bution п le test hypothe 1 at [Т lecision 
theory Prerequi te ApSc 11 r J ; 

? 

“61 Analy sis of Plates and Shells Haque 
Bendir ind strete} oft} ‘ 1 , À +} à . nd 
TY conditio nt 1 I t plat t theory of 
folded plate struct ‹ ir bending 
theory ar it my { " tre í hell of 
evolution, shallow-shell the І 1 tat S} odd 
years) 

263 T " 

8 Theory of Structural Stability (3 Haque, Manzari 
Gener al ¢ Iteria for tal tv. ł k f ‘ i I s and 
frames T iona nd later k t i is. Buck t plates 
and shel] under static load tabilit f stiff, t effect of imper 

T fection ind boundary condit Prerequisite t | 

“4 $, 
Struc tural Design to Resist Natural Hazards nzal 
Tediction of forces due to « th ke t Т ed codes 
PSeudostatic , ethods f J 1 t energy 
absorption ind ductility: influs 7 r d 
deroelastic , ffect f gt " 1 Jé I € І te І al of 

265 department Fa ven year 

«05 S $ 
pecial l'opics in Geotechnical Engineering Manzar 
Selec ted te pic ha he f به‎ ! , xcavat 
and tunnelin , ) es hle M eated edit. Pre 
ч requisite: ау proval of department 
“56 © I ie] 
Structural Dynamics M iri, Haque 
ration of conti ' : } prox 
iMate methods of vibrat oat rt 
of honling ar tems: wave t | м val of 
эв» p Partment Fa ld ve 
267 p, Fa id у 
ü " 
ndom ү ibration of Structures Haque 
atrodu tion t j HEQA > na r 
and nonstationary , ha эзш ' ^ k REY. 
Oundary layer turbulences. wind et T 
271 random loads Prer a ; f. p : 
271 т 5. Prerequisite prov I \ 
бен | . 
e retical Marine Hydromechanics Staff 
А "vation of the fundamental ¢ M ef 1 
nedi ne fund jui 
a , ? P л ; : 
Targ ippl catio f pote v the W ind 
> dimensional he li кыбы малга is ъа à 
nent of bodie ' z "intr" s "s ^ { art 

t» ец Offered off carn 

° Microb; ener ah, رداب‎ 

"rob : 
tinci | 8y for Environmental I ngineers Riffat and Staff 
w Pies of microt y and applicat t ke trea hazardous 

astes, and bh `4 r ^ 
маі, “ ТОО и treatment systen Method r evaiuating impacts of 
9Waters ind } i ' ter pt f limnol- 
ору i ап iaza waste ecol u Syste cepts ої limnol 
iS. ncluding limit f nutrient l onni { “һа 

2 “Pring " Е : њег. 

73 Ady even year 

vanced I 1 Р 
Prin, | reatment Processes Riffat and Staff 
Water ^. *9 апа aj plications of advanced treatm« tems for water. waste- 

a | 
tedy nd Nazard waste 1 ү trient res xidatic 
ci tion process, " ‚ 7 one he al nre 

2» Pitation pping | I 
iM , Other Prer lett СҮ 
Mec anics i equ ‹ Е 24 vears 
тид, 5 Of Water үү aves Haque 
cio, а. theory for deep- and si v-water w eflex efraction, dif 

N, at Раши 
tide Wenuation Wat " f Anis tude } wow +} rv 
| Ы bores t 
ong 7 
3 wind \ ng-waves the і t waves. Wave репе 
Of in Vave bre ak i reflex T Ans it 11851 
о, ч. „ | < 


COURSES t 


suf 


275 Spec ial Topics in Ocean Engineering torii ial (i 
| eT rine aspects of viscous-How theory inter 
Selected topics, such as marine as] if 9 Me 
ternal) wave ЭТ i} I a ra | t 
7 | of department 
May be repeated f edit. Prereq T pprova deparunt 
meis JN M hmood and Se 
'6 Water Resources Planning and ( ontrol Vi i of watt! 
1 mics 
rhe parameters of water | mem. 
Е: ну ре 
| t ‘ rces 18% 
physical paramete ) ate ( lev [ 
req te: approval of dey tment even vt gifs 
277 Industrial Waste Treatment nd evil 
ves of lustri« t ( I ае 
| I lopme T 
7 M 1 па eat rere 
1 vun 1 tmen pré 
I К | ( і 
Fal ! voa ll 
uisite: CE 240 or appr f department \ аа = mood and) 
278 Pollution Transport System (3 м diffusive ! 
' te ind atmi ere eat 
Distributi of pollutants in natu " ate, sen ation rs 
a tiv i ) | s `/ yt n 
i | t r lir tt ort, tl за! transp“ к 
indwater pollution trans} ed ‹ pot e 
. 1 r " n t m 7 tuaries Pr 
merica mulatio I ita tra P 
| д 
site: СЕ 193, MAE 131 ral І Riffal and 9 
79 Introduction to Hazardous Wastes (3 «d hazard 
› л f ' t a i 121° 
Reculations. including RCRA 1 Superfund. Tra hat 
R ulation ^ cludin ра «ment, a (^ 
substances lements of environmenta > rit atio! 
ranking. Monitori! lata collection, and evaluation. Waste TP ) , 
э › s ne хау эрисин Gpring odd years ou 
histories. Prerequisite: approval ot depart . M hmood ant Я 
À ; a м 
281 Special Topics in Water Resources ۷ F gal 
Morphometric propertie Kf drain: 
hydraulic eometrv of streal idvanced 1! rau 
modeling of drainage basi! atic 
Prere juisite: appre val of department \s arran 
282 Hydraulic Modeling 
Dimensional analysis and tud 
il. Distortions in physical 1 [ Erodit 


Spring, odd years 


283 Spec ial Topics in Environme ntal Engineering (3 


Selected t« pic such a I depth ‹ 1 
technological ipproaches 1 í І env í 
ronmental health matte handlir і 


As arranged) 
284 Numerical Methods in Environmental 
and Water Resources 


of microcomputer n water re irces. I 
mes, basic operations, converge! 
flow and error analysis; unsteady ninar Пом 
flow ir pen in vater hamme ) { 
problems. Prerequisite: approval of department 


285 Finite Element Methods in Enginee ring Ме һапісѕ 
Calculus of variations. Variational formulation o! 


Weighted residual techniques. Comput í 

method. Application to problems in heat trà: ler, str 

structural analysis. Prerequisite pproval of depart 
288 Advanced Finite Element Methods 

in Structural Mechanics 

Review of variational formulation of the 


various continuum and structural element \р| 


Recent ‹ 


elopment hu 
Spring, odd years 
Introduction to Biomechanics 
Fundamentals of continuum echa is the 


tals of solid mecha | soft tissu ind bone structures. Development of 
mental 11 SOL - - p ' isite: CE 120 R 
computer models ar { Bedewi 
292 Advanced Biomechanics А Fundamental concepts 
in ecl 1 is applied to ti n 
the 1 Fi 
phy 
hite ¢ I Staff 
298 Research 
Basic re [ Stafi 
“99-300 Thesis Research Mal od and Staff 
110 Sedimentation ! ngineering ^ f as ent. Initiation of 
Probl Í А theori« Sedimenta 
motio 1 1 ' ers 7 GI 12 or ap 
lion mea ements, | : 
pro ley € ' M 1 and Staff 
11 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels el forms and bed 
Physic I f . 1 of stable 
forms, Hydrau 1 А { Channel stabilization 
channe 0 t 1q d ' Prerequi 
Dàvigatioi [ t \ ‹ 1 1 
Site: CI 12 « | Ма} d 
"2 Advanced Hydraulics en 
heory of u, lv f ; finite difference meth 
channe ۱ t : - " А с even vears 
Ods, Prer, 1 ( l | r Lee, Manzari 
315 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua “= 
Polar do, ' tr balance 
л jef п, Kine ' 
ants ay d t [ tel , I i 
Pring iple 
ticity al 
ISprir en vea Staff 
1 
8 Advan, ed Reading and Research ; i аш. 
‘Mited to st t tor 1 
May b rene ( l Staff 
199 n | ; 
9 Dissertation Research 
Amited to D 
IY 
IMPUTA 
TATIONAL s IENCES 
1 NODInNnsOon 
"M, шода, ion to Computational Sciences ` mpact of 
tion te I 
sement f tat epts 
stem 
I 15. Lab 
te ( T Fall 
200 v. sis i oftware tox ere te: N skandaria 
` “Umerical Methods ati 
leory and anı T I ( ( і 5, Ordi 
ES | , , , ; el uue pi си 
Arix inverei, у x ins 
пагу and part | t : 11 
Lab emp 
125: Co... 
203 p. CSci 100 | | ssef 
1 "gramming Methods and Algorithms for 
làndara А " | | 
Mance j Р 
1( id $ tor 
) M ; 
“04 « ө: у Chaff 


and Visualization 


| 
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138 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


- 
jan, p.s. Bod 


Professors A« Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.J Hoffman, S.Y. Berkovich M.B. Feldn 


Т | A } ES ВА 1) hair), 
| J.L. Sibert, R.S. Heller, C.D, Mart H.-A. Choi, A. Youssef, B. Narahari hair) 
| р ‹ ‚ 

Associate Professors S. Rotenstreich, J.K Hahn, К. Simha, D. Grier 

Assistant Professors A. Bellaachia, R.W. Lindemat 

Adjunct Profes G.J. К ilski, D.C. Rot 

^ M d 
Professorial Lect А.А. Wolf, T.H. Scharen-Gi V | kin 
Associate Prof Lect E. K ile | E.A. Walk Н. К er 


to 
See the School f Engineerin ind. Applied Sci a f D im leading 
master's, professional, and doctoral de suf 
eldman ano ^. 
210 Advanced Software Paradigms (3 Feldn lesign p? 
| Object-oriented, procedural, functional, and ‹ ncurrent ftware бее 0 
1 digms; dt n patt ftware life-cycl pts. Tradeolis pur. pt 
piled and interpreted la izes. Examples from Ada, Java, Û, “+7 «7 F 
I “pall 
requisites: CSci 123, 131 Fall and sprit hari nd P" 
" ` загі ё | 
211 Computer Architectures - 1 jtectu Р 
i Concepts in processor, system, and network al hitecture — „nd i0 
п : ) rs: mi DI XSSOTS 9". 
| pipeline, superscalar, and VLIW/EPIC proces multipr proceed it, " 
connection networks. Cache coherence and memory sub vstem desig ‚ ipt 
| ane ы z l tecture: ۴ 
^ 5 : hit ^ Зл. 1 - tributed vstem archi 
i | tiprocessor architectures. Parallel and distributed 11 ant spn, 
| duction to internetworking. Prerequisites: CSci 123 l (Fa af anc sul 
è * ; . usse: © j 
| 212 Design and Analysis of Algorithms (3 : te theory y” 
| Design and analysis of algorithms. Turing machine NP-Comp" gramm 
\ gorithmic technique livide-and-conqut reedy, dynamk prow ipo” 
graph traversal, backtracking, and branch ind-boun 
sorting and search ng, graph ilgorithms, and optimiz 
| 123, 131 (Fall and sprin 


221 Advanced Data Structures (3 
Sparse matrix transpose and muitipik at 
available space In-order preorder, and p torder tr 
sorting. Binary search trees, including AVL trees 
hashing. Prerequisite: CSci 212 Ур 
223 Graph Theory апа Applic ations (3 
Undirected and directed graphs. Connectivity, partiti 
Edge pis = ‘lor a жее tc. polynomials, end И four-color cag 


| 

g . 
| ро! ` andom * of 
| lem. Planar gr aphs and Kuratowski's theorem Properties ¢ f rane ng 
i 


Applications to a \ riety of prot І Prerequisite CSci 212 í 
years) 


)95 


Data Compression (3 
Background on s 
rics. Lossless and | 


e 4 
theory. transforms human visi le 
Р d Р +5510 jn. 


] € 
techniqut V ideo compr 


212 SP 
sion standards. Progressive transm n. Prerequisite Cock © olera ". 
227 Numerical Solutions of Alge гаі ‘Syste ms (3 ," 


ebraic equation und the ai 


Numerical solutions of linear 


i 
i кап“ ‚© 
problem. Sparse matrix techniqi solutions of nonlinear "T: ( | 
tions. Interpolation and extrapolation. Prerequisite: ‘ с i ot 
| years Meltzer à di M 
| 228 Numerical Solutions of Differential Equations (3 of fil o 
І A i s ی“‎ УЫ Е à n. f slculus y д 


| Runge—Kutta methods: boundary nd eigenvalue 


; even n 
{ differential equations. Prerequisite: CSci 212 Spring" Meltzer” 
233 rnet P 
Internet Protocols (1 terconne 
Understandi f the lavered protocols for the Interne! n ges. ! 
| nai lay жо bridge 
Е works. The IP protoi witch 
| rcp) A and name" 
| The transmission contr roto UP). лааг + nain 04 
ee mi 
| | | specifi itocols, ЕТІ NET, SMTP, SNMP, HTTP. Do 


Prere quisite 


234 


“38 


г 


“42 


446 


دہ 
a‏ 


54 


s Р vs 
Design of Internet Protoce : | : 
Protocol specif | | ial ¢ ~ 
tion ternet 1 
tati [ t 
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Higl lt ince ( omput 
I 
gh-Perf 
тоа t 


Hi 
and | 


| 

ч J nance 
Computer System Perfor 
Queu 
Com 
Comput: 
Limit it | 
Oriented syst | 


› stems 
Comparative ( omputer Sy 
Bites: of 


istic 


proce 
of com; 
Ору on 
Database 


Ancept 


Systems II 


ation u 


ment 


178 


Information Retrieval Systems 
Informat 

puter sygt 

tior 


Mary ar d tl 
lile str ctun ' 
Design of Translators 
Dtroducti 


interpreter 
8 


Ymbo] ta} 
"nment Qi 


T 
Ven 4 
Ven years 


Distributed 0 
A 


perating Systems 
ін : 


Utectury 
є hedulin TM i 
and electi " list i "t 
Site: ( Sci 210 
Object-Oriented Design 
Object tienta : | | 
and bots, liebe: i 
“ONCurrens ICA 


‘Spring 


Software Engineering 
he life. ү и 


tured ; 


Softy ' Testing and Quality 


""——— 
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283 Computer Security Systems I 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| 
; aurer and Sl 
259 Advanced Object-Oriented Programming (3) Maurer 3 


Hel ї ide зе С++ 
The design patterns of Gamma, Helm lIohnson, and Vlissi 1 as be 
l e STI cramming paradigm that ma m 
dard Te mpi ite Library STI 1 generic рї ra [ : york 
adapted to the C++ programming (ат ige, and is an exter ible села a 
ral nonents. Prerequisite: Familiarity with Gt? 
eneric and interoperable ponent I juisi | 
tructures, and object-oriented programming »prin Hell rand S 
| ener е ч 
260 Design of Interactive Multimedia M ip^ 
| | ncepts. Hardwé A 
Historv, theory, and development Of т timedia ‹ Icey i w^ 
x Поп па u ing to Scientific, technical ind cognitiv ic 
ents, platforms, and -— rin i de S e= by me А 
lations of various media inciudi Py P «iot toni Compl? 
design. Use of a media taxonomy às à аеѕіп апи vv 
› t . (Fall) xit 
of a multimedia portfolio required. Prerequisite CS 10 (Pain ani 
261 Design and Implementation of Educational Software nier 
History it { 1 ter-based learn (CBL). Models of learning thori 
History and types mpu i اا‎ Т n strategies use Of Ud 
nstructit | design. Scripted an ene ved 1 I 
s int | t tutoriz ten Hssemination, legal issues Mc 
systems nteiiigen itoring em m erii 
Ї ich issi n CBL. Project re ed. Prereq te: CSci 260 (SF Stal 
esearch 1881 B or 1 | 


262 Computer Graphics Programming Tools (3 


Standard graphics and animation programn to 
software tools for sound, moti nt ind rende 
recording and editing. Peripheral device uci 
displays, and trackers. Prerequisite Csci 18 у 
263 Computer Graphics П | 
Curves and surtace | im] ind э 
Illumination and shading mo | l 1 
and texture mapping. Procedural modt 'rerequ 
264 Design of Human-Computer Interface (3 
Design of dialogues for interactive systen P 
ruist ind perceptual fact ivant id 
ction technique ( nd là tax 
methodol lel ( шай 
requisite: Goci 210 
266 Computer Animation 
Eult апд ind quati 1 t Ї 
к1пеп al рї ‹ ; 
lerin temy iia u 
ing ant te > ] ( 
Fall) pd 
270 Artificial Intelligence e 
Representation and space search. 1 on a systems кше Se 
edge representation and knowledge engineering tor ехре ol lang ag 
hybrid, and O-O systems. S« t ets, frame "ea 17609 А1 lam 
Prereq iisite: CSci 174, 212 
271 Adaptive Learning Systems | 
Learn 1 il ul I I { ( ‹ 


equisite: CSci 1 


offman and Staff 
284 Computer ( ryptography (3) : Hoffm r | 
Cr | | codes. Secure communications using DES and public key a 
ypt rapny a coat < n جي‎ 
gorithms. Key management thentication, and signatur 
\ N t Prer te: CSci 212 5I 
ünd data. Sec ng the t ' 1 H fione ind Staff 
285 › P ^w! «саса 
35 Information Policy I ; f speech, search and 
Issue л [ { e spon 
d X І t sing 
l plinary 
Conferenc« Prere Staff 
297 Special l'opics (1 t Ra ; rin 
Opics to be ann ed in the $ | y Staff 
298 Rese | 
esearch 1. May be repeated 
^4 л ed. Мау be repeatec 
Applied re t I OXDt ! 
Í redit 
199-300 тр еч Staff 
! Thesis Research Bock and Staff 
301 Research and Evaluation Methods A ts: the scientific 
Method I the | сог ' p А | tat ntitative, 
method rest h/ dt n req L ent ' 4 . с = м sources 
and case studies; perfori el : ; +} ; ral and written 
of error ind bias; evaluation tools; f dà Ре = i І 
report 1 imentat tand 18. rrere te M ч 1 Staff 
~ i 
325 Advanced ( omputing Algorithms ee проле 
Graph algorit} ] t ted E - rity testing. bi- 
dominator n ac [ ed tret " + М i - sate ems. Design 
Partite matec} T f NP pletene y in ih Dessen 
and analysis of IDDIOX tior t Ї ' nmm - 
site: CS, май 
I. i 212 | Р 
6 Parallel Algorithms С i distrib 
Sign and an; І í ; ; lividi and-con 
Uled-m¢ mo ralle putat . 1 ч — t à torial 
quer algorithn í | Р me 
9Plimizatio, ethods. Prer | › ‚ . 
138 A 
- dvanced l'opics in Distributed Svstems listributed svs- 
*minar о птеп! resi [ ео t : 
lems ^ | 
Ы Мау 


Advanced Topics in Computer Architecture 


te aur t ture. May 
Seminar OI irrent resea ha i ans I ant I 
349 9 repeated f € Pre 
Advanced Topics in Programming Systems ; ا‎ ra 
Minar On current res } i 2nd e m 
8Чаре; veto ind рагай Мау be repes! { ‚ Prerequis 
44, 210 Sprit 
43 rin ld ye 
ыта ed Topics in Information Systems my rm 
*minar on — , 4 pment 
nd info iMi - » Sci 242 
244 En 
15] Ad (Fall | 
^ vanced Topics in Operating Systems iens 
*minar , . ; 
"a May |, + ор e > - b ч» же 
5 A peated f 
{ d n 
S. vanced Topics in Software F ngineering а 
‘Minar or \ Nn 
In cm ! 
dente de lor A я 
as requ а : 
А tools и ت‎ 
61 Ady, Сов! ( ma s 
Ser anced Topics in Interactive Multimedia 
"Minar - : : i 
щу, y з tivity 
too Proje el І f 
К ls Project n 
e 
52 Tequisit, CS " 
Vance 
Semi, ^ d To 


Pics in Human—( omputer Interaction 
Mar on в ? и 


t 
чоп May } 
"y De 


| 


чы 


142 COURSES OF 
367 Advanced Topics in Computer Gri sraphic Э ul 
Seminar on current re гс! lt I puter iphics. Sp 
and temporal à à ( | 1 оп models 
diosity lit. Pre | ite CSei 2 28 
I u 
168 Advanced Topics in Animation and Virtual Reality 1 
Semir )I t | id t vation and wi 
i ; 6 (Spring ^ 
1 Adaptive Learning Systems I Bock and* » 
Alternat olicies Envir 
M ince evaluation’ 
» hical networksí 
ctix i dd years) 
› Natural Language Understanding Bock and 
ate u tol t unde standing i 
n ft rational P, 
I í of compl »xity 
. a. Prerequ^" 
| 270 Fall ] p 
Advanced Topics in Machine Intelligence and Cognition 
dier о — d t I machine intellige 
eniti € TE permission б 
truct 
› } » ' x. 
83 Computer Security Systems II Hoffman = a 
паа ЕР \ rams Advance 
i nethe { 1 and con рш 
vn \ а ‹ lark a rene? 
А 
Computer 1 rk t statistical | of 
Web sex v. Bi t odd year aw 
1n4 
184 ibiemetion Warfare Hoffman vail 
Explorati ft f formation" ry. 
from the field | tional s w^ "L 
{ | м 4 
ensi | tion of V „> 1 
t sine es, sS 
ick CSci 285. ada 
: : 
б 1 
н ffman 4 үйө 
" istration 9 
thods, smart car 
i cure web ; 
technologit d api | all) 
1$ ‹ . ; e 
86 Java Security Mechanisms Hoffma® ra 
j 
Sorel itv solutions ^ ge 
develop ind , te them inte ac 
1 security I h 
87 Adv з 
j : anced l'opics in Information Assurance Once 4 
Seminar or I t 1 tion 185% 
е repeated fi oven yous) g 
390 Colloquium (0 n^ 
Lectures ! a Topi ; 
48 Computer Science Research 
н : ; > ing ex" 
; ; fy ? 
: I і asf 
May be repeated fo d 
199 Dissertation Research 
ted to Doct eneated for credit 
COUNSELING /HUN | 
;/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES д 
‚жр І as 
Professors D. Link Hedd ۴ | Hoare М. 9% 
í W Ct 1 И 
Schwandt (B Мо? 
Associate Profess í " y PI Hudson 
S.A. Marotta (( Con! EL 


Assistant Professors L.A. Horvath. T.J. Martin (Research), N.O. Berger, J.F. Turner. 


: Lanthier. p L. Schwallie-Gi 
LA Gran ito ( Vi 
istant Professorial Lecturer | 


“Clurer p Ге} 


C.D. Erickson, A.J. Casey, ( Kayes, M.S. Wesher 


See the ( rac 


luat f Ed t eve LI program I study 
"ding to the legre« f Maste fA r Hu eve pme t. I luca 
lon $ ' i 
1 Spec lalist, and t fI 
COUNer 
UNSELING 

) 

*01 Head Injury Rehabilitation Garcia 
Basic anat v and , t ind severity of head 
injuri( 1 t ‹ t ї head injuries 
and rehabilitation strategies. Pre е: ( ( 

2%, ` 

“<0 Special Workshop Staff 
l'opics t he T | +} M be repeated for credit 

451 p. T E» s = 

1 Professional and Ethical eddesheimer, Garcia, 
Orientation to ( ounseling M Hudson, Pasi 
The role 1 funct far fe 11186 1 the eti tandards 

: that ТАГ the ү fe 

^? Counseling Interview Skills Heddesheimer, Erickson 
Acqui itie { Р k 1 t! rie ti ectures 
demo; trat hy f ' ө | | | eotar Prerequisite ( on- 
Current re istrat ( { í рет р I instructor 

le 1S require Е the M { 

254 р MU 
Psychosocial Adjustment | 

lenta] healt} blen pl € f í te hers, and 

3e. WOrking with childre i We 

495 С, c А "IP 
Career ( ounseling ^ chwallie-Giddis 
À consid, M f+} { ited to ca 
Mer Couns } i j Pre te: Cnsl 
253, 259 (fo , r others 

| Mate rial fee. $25 

“97 Indi : Marnt 
Ndividual Assessment in Counseling Marotta 
Jetailed çı idv of ind ‚ i tec! es. Development of 
*Ystemati: e study. } ( Cnsl 251 (for 
ounselin | | | equired 

Th Т others Mate { 

259 Т ! Í ‘ 

| heories and Techniques of Counseling nwailie-Giddis 

| ^n Introduction t н i vchotherapeutic tł d asso- 

| ciated toc): ' і ; vested ns! 251 (for coun- 
iin hniqu« ere € 

261 Ga 8 Majors); pern f instruct ( 

m r mita P 

ч UP Counseling Heddeshe ет nkowski, М a, Pasi 
"ciples or | elated f T 7 with groups. Tech- 
niques and , гасе - - чыш " ncurrent registration 

T Ns] 251 ы ' ; TIF ET 

453 €. . 1 inse € 5 і 1 
9»0cCi; А 

al and ( ultural Dimensions of ( ounseling Garcia 
asic Socio ilt : „лс. j the : 7 w they pplv to the 
Practice of tho - í Pro ! t registratior 
ж, 05125] lor 1 t tor re ed for others 
264 v for Couns } : ! 1 for ot! 
alue, : taff 
The y Spiritual, and Religious Issues in Counseling Stafi 
eoret Pu : h 22 r З І DV 
Mental h, [ ' ‚ oci 
Beli, lerat viu : 
3 е an 4 y ; ty to 
Unse] по p ' r ў “ 
„_ Ma 1 ] ent re 
266 Penna, Perm | { 
adati ча P 
К.1; ‘ations of School ( ounseling les! ‹ м е-л1аа1ѕ 
*Tacticy 
Study fn im x 
Shan; O the er vith 
Pecial attent 1 
109 hou; ) 


E OEE AS S T a BE LE دک‎ 


» o 
267 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs 


ý 
f | f f counsi n ¢ mploye 
| History, legislation, and found ice of cou БАТ 
| sistance | ra і | | I ( 3 

eli ma Maro 

| son, ! 
| 268 Foundations of Community Counseling/Practicum ^ nt, and! 
n ptit - 100 hows 
Ste 


69 Substance Abuse Counseling n 
H | 1 1 


oer 
; majors! 
p 7 { | 


Familv Counseling 


ient айк ре 
| families 7 
Jid ling ma) 
H ire, MI 4 
2 Human Sexuality for Counselors inderstal 


'4 Counseling Older Persons 


f th 
ТИТ 


15 Living and Dying: A Counseling Perspective 


276 Foundations of Rehabilitation Counseling/Practicum 
Surve і tor 


I 7 


10) 


278 Disability апа Case Management 
Case { 


280 Job Placement and Supported Employment 


281 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities 
I 


Chror ind tra M p qu 
101‹ NT 
285 Internship in Counseling I ‘dates in coU? 
| Material fee, $50 


› Ip 
286 Internship in Counseling I lates in í ИР 
Material fee, $50. Р ед 0 
( Od уе 
293-94 Research and Independent Study a and c?! 
Individna anh uid | { T сӯ 
range vitt Р 
| 298-99 Thesis Research 
۱ 
| j44 Advanced Group Counseling Hed eimes, "= 
\ nost-maa 
{ t 
{ ) d P * 


( : " 8 y ar 
152 Organization and Administration of Counseling Serv! with foc! wp 7) 
| Theory and practice of ba миг tration, Wi jonb 
| Ih ind pra A dmiss А 
| ommunity, and rehabilitat t í ‹ н 


| 153 Work, Identity, and Adult Development 
| Same 


HDe НЕП 


7 Doctoral Practicum in € ounseling 


EN 


58 Advanced Theories of Counseling 
Cu 
Vul 
Ed ) 


inet 


$5¢ 
60 Doctor; il Internship in Counseling 
and Counselor Supervision 


751 Seminar: Counse ling 


190 Predisse rtation Seminar 
| 391 ривегіаіоп Research 
H 
UMAN DEV; LOPMENT 

“08 Lifespan Human Development 

Conti 
| relat 

leat! 

*09 C hild Deve Маш nt 
Norn 
tisk, | 
J1 ( h 
ind | га 

че Stress, Risk and Resilience in Adolescent Developmen 4 
velon, ment 
Silienc, | 
(Spri n 
?9 Cultural Effects on Child, Adolescent 
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236 Technology and Human Resource Development (3) 


264 Design of Adult Learning in 


› ; sore, 
281 Adult Learning (3) Berger, Confessor 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Mari 


t. Disc ussion ® 


How n can best be utilized in the HRD environmen 
CBT, use of the Internet { truction, and distance learnit technique 
rnet f t 
239 дье 4 and Multicultural Haman Mar rquardt, Û 
Resource Development (3 m 
The in Tips e and globalizat | ‹ d international HIEMS 
grams and practices. Adult le ind organizational cl í proaches д 
p p ind aH ize thi "EAS t work! e diversit иссе ful internation 
HRD pro rams ind $9 
63 Foundations of Human Resource Development Chalofsky p how 
How individuals and groups learn and interact will 'anizations * aot 
" I anri M ystems the 
organization unction an вап vi 
organizational! culture, and cha age! 


Human Resource Development (3 ایر‎ 
Designing and implementing training F i Го nclude insite T 
sign techniq losianing effective rams, р planning 85 y 
ing techniques, and conducting needs assessment ind evi iluations í 
ing program th, V west 
4 . д C-hwandt rva r 
269 Organization Diagnosis for HRD (3 chwandt, Hore and int? 
The assessment of organizational conditions, inciudin collection : nd s 
human. struc tural, @ Pg 
pretation of information, operation ind problems (human, 9 1 tions 0^ 
| ast ا‎ ; tion’ 
temic). Course participants ¢ yllect and analyze data provid solv ' 
hance organizational effectiveness gu” 
272 Internship in Adult Learning and Human i 
Resource Development (3 to 6 орле 4 
Supervised experience in selected areas of human reso irce deve 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructo! | (sky: yesh 

_ ; : ^ H alols ү 

274 Work Groups and Teams in Organizations (3 Horvath, Cha үй E 
Exploration of the nature of work groups and teams as they аге joadiné р? 
ganizational settings. Group and tea {упа ;, facilitating апаи А 

t » 
and group roles and boundarie оўу, е, 

77 : " alo 0) 

77 Explorations іп Innovative Learning Ch | setting Tof 
Specialized learning techniques in non-traditional ind traditiona nas oi 
ics are chosen in consultation with students and include аге as SUC jearnil „ 

: í adult e£. уу 
bound type activities and creative arts as media [or effective ғ 


wo 
f adults. OVS 
f adult develop; T^ 
odating i 


Premises and theories used to meet learning needs о 
ous learning theories 


i the impact of various stages © 


learners. Topics ir 


elf-directed learninj ond 


\ | „ Same as 
learning needs, and creation of effective learning technique y nfess¢ 
7 n 4 " 4 
282 Strategies for Adult Learning (3 Berger, С^ in V? om, 
1 гу 
Theoretical and practical components of instruction ди T 
, | icai componen jesign an 4° 
tings, including ‹ $ ts Sidents desig 


orate training enviro! 


stigatio: 
teac hing strategies, such as concept attainme it, group investig 


unn 9 
ative thinking "A 
284 Assessing Impact of HRD Efforts (3 n on IV. б 
Knowledge and skills needed to evaluate the impact and retu! aluat jj 
of HRD efforts. Focus on how to plan and nduct systemate jus 9" 
I " | 
HRD efforts, incl idin ‚ the choice, development ind use е ne? 
| 0j 
measuring individu woup, and organizational hange " / 
A 8 
286 Issues in Human ا‎ e Developme nt Programs (37 ts gather J- ip” 
Current issues and topics of importance in the fit і. Studen givers 
inalvze kev tor ‚ ^ } 1 )balizatioóD: nd 
па! уз y top issociated with area n as pee T 
workplace, organizational development, and ethics Мого y if 
287 Strategic Human Performance Processes (3 T con, y 
Overview of svstematic coordination and ust of HR manager : ё 
integr il element Of Of trat HRD mpu по os! 
„© 
with an emphasis on bui ig the HR system sash" " 
289 Consulting Skills in 7 cma Б source De velopment 1) | for effect" мей" 
Introduction to the oncept meti 1 ind skill requiret ;nsult nt^ 
tation in organization is either an interna і external E 
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the human needs in organizations while improving performance ind produc- 
tivity. Students undertake iting project in an organizati Prerequisite 
HRD 269 
290 Organizational 1 earning (3 Sch: аѕеу 
Learnin in a 1 it text. Р esses through which the iza 
tion a t Г I t Or- 
Banizational learning the í iddress ti I esst ind barriers of gathering, 
293.4 using, develor nd ret knowledge 1 inizat er 
4 Research and Independent Study t Staff 
For students who have a specif T HRD. A lepth 
Project is completed under th« idanct | ta ty ember he course is 
299. аттап; ed individua witi i 
300 Thesis Research (3 Staff 
320 Topic 5 in Human Resource Development Doctoral Studies 5taff 
l'opics to be announced in the S e of Cla 
321 Seminar: Advanc ed Issues in Human Resource Development (3 Sashkin 
327 Seminar: Applied Research in Human Resource Development (3 Sashkin 
353 Work, Identity, and Adult Development Hoare 
Same as ( HDs | 
163 Foundations of Human Resource Development Chaloisky and Staff 
Relationsh І betwee nd du 1 the teractions in ups within an 
organizati » ontext. Ov ew of the et { lat 5 Of Kev areas asso- 
“lated with HRD. Motivation. syste heory p dynamics, organizational 
Culture ind learnii 
369 Theory and Design of Organizational Diagnosis nwand 
ocus on vari 18 paradigms t igh which or zations and the 
may be viewed: a variety of analvtica mode f organizations; te 
.. 888665; ^ h үр а M 
vA Work Groups and Teams in Organizations Horvath, Chalofsky, Morgan 
Гһеоген, il unde tand \ pract leratior I working with gr ups 
and team. Group dynami faci itating and l« er roles 
379 TOUD facilitati n technique ICI lifferent p settir ind environme nts 
380 l'àcticum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to ( Bey гарма 
Advanced Organizational Learning »chwandt, Casey 
10 Psychologica ind i гаа : ited with the learning of à 
381 collective whole 
in Aay, Research, and Prac tice Coniessore 
Adult Learning Development 
Пп; theories as applied to adult ndividual and group learning trans- 


есі of age earning: psvcl gica | il, and s al environ- 
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an Resource Development 
emina] works from vario | es related t irrent HRD research and 
Pract; Cohen eon | 
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191 Disse Sertation Seminar (3 to 6 : p 
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Pp, "lation Resear: h (arr | 
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148 COURSES 


Master of Science ir d of Prerec 
OI Bac helor of Science in ( 
Required the general requ 
ences. Both thesis and nthe НОТ ( ' 
mum of 30 credit hou! 
nonthesis орот |i minimum of 36 1 
must include EES 128, 174, 189, 219, and 299 
216 or 263, 211 r 224. 143 19 j 1 6t 
Doct 
or ( in | 
Ех 
1i limited number of 100 
ait ad п K 1 t 


Bulletin f 


Note: Programs offered by the Departme 
under development at the time ti B 


with the department 


211 Advanced Mineralogy and Petrographi« Analysis 


Review ol the latti 


petrologic inform 
tion of minera lata to 
requisite: EES 111, 112 (or equn 
(Sprin even year 


216 Sedimentary Petrogenesis 


Origin and evolution of clas! ed 
perspecti Empha 

ments and rare t t | | 

tion. Pr« juisit 6t t 


( é i I 
11 118, or per 

224 Advanced Structural Geology 
Lontempora | 
opring, odd years 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry 
Independent topics; ma 

250 Seminar: Geology 
Independent top 


254 Evolutionary Paleobiology 


\nalvsis of special t 
taphonon і 
255 Quantitative Paleoecology 
= ' { 
pł 
| line тат 
Spring, odd 


263 Sedimentary Environments 


Study ( elected 


te 
1р8 


>30) I ld 


266 Seminar in Sedimentary Geology 


ral ir 
272 Regional Geology of the Appalachians 
Integrated analysis of tł t 1 


Ap] 1 hian 


ex 


we 
ntal S€ іепсе? ft 


f Bat helor of A® 


f Arts and a 
з, а Mi” 
jer the 


a wort 


ptor 
39-300. Unt 
ed; cours 
sen from» 


men 
requirem ; 


era tion 0 


M comple m 
stratigr?P" 


I 
T petro? 
logy, 


be ut 


y 
tment mà и 
"rog? 


Т iduate ! 


' areas of North America 
"T h othe 11 
and comparison with ( 


ties to examine keı exp 
Required field tri ps pri ior ) odd vea 
the Appalach in Tegion 
275 Goo: "his Lem of Groundwater rts e ternratati: nd pi 
Applicat on of geoche е : E + :- мы he te and li on 
groundwater activity ا‎ вы. еек і contaminated атш! 
Weathering and — Le a к ; ruc Spr 
site 174 or CE 219 
“76 на Modeling Sici pply and 
Application f numerical mod e rau irces/sink 
nation pr iblems. Model desigr ' › . 4 
4nd strengths a tat . 
Permission of п ` &KDOW 
(Spring, odd vi 
“80 High-Temperature ( Geochemistry ^ teri 
Prope erti« I Earth mate h i 1 ' € 
Waste materials, crvstal grow л 
Ing with geoch t 
295 Research by the staff. Open to qualifie 
esearch on problen ipp NM 
vanced trair ig. May be reps 
“W309 , Thesis Research | 
98 Advanced Rei ading and Кеѕеаг‹ А | ега] еха 
Amited to stude prey і ‹ 
Мау De re peated f edit 
399 Dissertation Research ed 
Amited to Doct f | 
"NOMIC 
Ph fe i ^ г 
| SSOrs IN G И М А ' t 
M Ordes ]. Pele, | К 


pray M 
Do p dley, J.R, M 
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passing the General Examinatio his first t must ы а ^ ы 
entry into the program. Up iccessful « 1 its: 
admission to Unit II, the dissertation stage, which must t mplete 
after entry. In all case I tł t ‘ ect t ) ` 
eight years € 1( ent 1 th 6 d 


by the Dep 


Student ist meet the репе equirements stated under ( 


and Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements i le | 0 04, 205 
275, pl idditiona edit f apy f 
General Examination in mi econon the \ € I the 
fields selected bv the student and approved by the doct 
nations are given the following Meld € 
mental and natural resource econom healt! lust 
tional econ cs, lal e on etarv theory and px 1 
and urban econom ind S et 1 East I ( 

I at the field exa ations that titute the General Ex 
at least two times per vear. Th yuirements for ti ) 
theory examinations must be met betore a! ther пега exa 
dents are strongly advised to take the ex í 
nations within two years of entering the | ral 188 t | - 
dents must earn a grade of tisfact bette 
microeconomic 1 | { M t 
and no grade below "bare pass vo of the heid exa IL OT у 
time with the approval of the department and the а‹ furthe 
examinations is permitted. 5ubstitut ya пега ex 1! т" 
chosen by the student to satisfy the requirements of the General! 1 хаті 
lent to taking a field examinat | second t Students s! ] « 
fessors responsible for their field tify ti | | ( 
their intent to take the exar t і tif t 
advance, it may not be possible for the ex 1 

For { the re ts ir T n" it f icceptable di 
comp! 1 of 1 that d trates the indidat bility 
search, ar t hour iduatt € k ył at " 
dissertation research. Student i id u Г \ + 
рова! must enroll in ad ertation pror u seminar {i J їп 
promotion to Unit Il. Satisfactory perfo nce the be equi 
hours of Unit II course work. In cases where ki одов teide the discip! 
is critical to the student's research field, up to t edit | | 
required courses outside the Economics Department 


Departmental prerequisite: Graduate irse ‘ | ехсе 


220, 221-22, 247, 249, 250, 280, 283, 284) are designed for graduate 
ics. Graduate students ir ther d T г пау т 16 for third 
having completed Econ 217-18, or 218 and 219 101 and 102, unless 
tion indicates that these prerequisit ave bei ] 
macro courses taken elsewhere usually satis! | 
year courses do not. In addition to the prerequisite 
ticular course, calculus is required in né Hor f oradu 
Ci es at the 300 leve ffered a | i 1 
credit 
202 History of Economic Thought 
Crit u anaivy ind interpretatior ithe d f | 
Plato tl igh the f it f the ? ` 
203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3 
Econ 203: Demand, product 
} 04 хД ket ' { ' t t 
Econ 203 Academic vea 


205 Macroeconomic Theory I 
Alternative the í jf income І oyment, апо 


monetarv policy impacts: the a of expectation 
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loctorate WIM 
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area not y" 
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206 


208 


419 


220 


€ 
1497 
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43 


ECONOMICS 151 
Bradley ou Labadie 
Macroeconomic Theory II (3 ns of alternative models of income determi 
Continuation of Econ 205. | -— tx rk to the U.S. economy; examination of 
nation »plicatior w^ | ‚ 
,ncertainty and ы 1 Productivity (3 заш 
National Income, Product, anc ndustry; income, outlay, 
Output nput, and prod : : : d { ints for analysis and 
flow I- fund a n - 
project Fa Fon 
Survey of Mathematical Economics | | fferentiation, partial 
For iduate student held - : ы, parative atics 
different t na і - ~ : ; ! ind eci n ippli 
input-output analy diri s i І а 
Cations, Ргеге ju ‹ РЕ... 
Mathematical Economics ge 
Formy 10 ind ay e. Opi 7 ergraduates With | 
Prereq 1181! пе-ува - we за lla 
Inission of nstructor \ a farb. H Watson E T ‚бу 
Survey of Economics ) | tz, Malik, Р} 1 ы 
і 7 ediate-level 
І 
Intermed te-level micro the : : fields other than 
Macroe, ] the { 
economii | I 1 1 ' Г er. Fon. С — 
Managerial Economics | сан producti: n і 08 à 
Dlermediat, microt І - j estment theory | р и 
Market structure nd pr К pem 7 ; 219, and 220 Fall 
budgeting. Credit be « і ren » و‎ 
and Sprit Boulier 
Managerial Economics for MBAs abes n production and i ooi 
Mermediate microeconomic the ^ y Rr эү | cap м 
Market Structure and ; к апа! n ‚ 219,апа 220 Fall 
budgeting Credit can be ¢ Tor > 
and spring Cordes 
'COhomi s in Policy Analysis 
gq lé as рр, 04 Cordes 
Benefit-Cost Analysis (3 экееен to the empir 
TES application of mici. gry ber tre a sas 
‘cal evaluation I pub } ‹ па | ve, f welfare nange; tech 
a Tamew ork for policy a у empirici t; recom 
Niques Of benefit t ` 1 , 
mended Ry y Aschheim 
Monetary Theory and Policy MALES temporary American 
leory of Monetary policy within the ее 
Centra] banking Academic yea 
"an and Rural Development Policies A e LDC. eori« 
OW of urban a 1 rural development strat: tivas.. enti dina decks 
uil lences ot land reform, peasant agn: oe 1 
па Urban linkages 1 pla n er . s е 
Conomic 5 of the Environment and Natural Resour s = и el 
lysis of publi D y probier reiating v^ м 217 Spring 
чы Сев development ind " ement. Pre Staff 
нше ren bjectives Anal 
uc analy I ed ve AL \ 
IS о defen establis} { Dit 
dstr, base Procuremer { R 
The Conomi« j : y 
of 4 1 | Р t 
Sis of T E А n , r + 
Econ 24 mL Oyment Ы 
а 1 idt е " Ww 
tta Ürganization ade o ket " | t 0 
Conduct Economi the . { iG: I . чл 
nd ч and , or І perf { ' site 
con одет : ч ! 
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48 Нег Econom 4 
24 A alth Bconos ics , . very indus 
De ind 1 | ‹ . - А th саге сөгуі? 
I Во 


19 Industrial Organization—The Telecommunk ation Industry 
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vertical I", 
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| jain, 9, 
0 Survey of Economic Development ntries P" 
{ | count " 
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| ›51 Development Economics | yi 
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| 252 Development Economics 11 


I [ 
15 Economics of Technological Change 
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;7 Regional Economics 


st 


Urban Economics 


63 Public Finance I 
| 
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64 Public Finance II 


eee 


i P 1 (f 


И | | | 67 Economies of the Former Soviet Union 
| and Eastern Europe 
| mix Unk tiv 
| i зй 
И 
| | 68 Economies of the Former Soviet Union m 
| 3 and Eastern Europe in Transition v" onomi®? کار‎ 
| | чт "ve i Р : | market * jn ol! 
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Economy of China 


Econ 269 
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Economy of Japan 
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: п Models 
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Simul ' 
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algehr 


Laboratory in Applied Econometrics 
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edit 
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290 Principles of Demography 


Introduction to basic demograp erspectives and data methods 
00? 
of population size, distribut und compositi: leterminants anê @ 
popula H it na | : 
quence | ] ) à d Same ast 
quen f po \ | 


ос/5\а! 290 ral gouli 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis : 


Basic methods for anal | tality, natality, and migration е 
timat I DI t t t f der гар! neasure from incom A 
imates and [ ( n of aen ‚ ; Coat 201 (span 
lata. Departmenta ereq te waived f Ut › tat 29 sul 
295 Special Topics (3 ilit 
am i re iini f interest faculty availa 
i 1 y pt ul t 
I Land spru 
298 Reading and Research 
Limited to master's degree candidat : 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 sut 
95 Advanced Special Topics Ope 
l'onics vary depending upon cu И interests and t silability 
raduate students in econom May be repeated 10! edit si 
197 Dissertation Proposal Seminar [ysis of 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidate Unit II. Critical ana "TL. 
rent research. Formulation 01 lissertation propos: nd levelopm i 
id 
sertation researc! trategit Ste 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (a! amine 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosoph jeneral eX { 
May be repeated for cred s 
399 Dissertation Research (агт redit 
Limited to Doctor of Ph opnhv candidates. May 0 repeated OF ® 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP yor 
| we 
Professors J.G. Boswell, S.R. Paratore, К. Ferrante, D.H. Holmes t hair), ү. Mud 
Confessore, Е.В. Howerton, Jr., I.C. Rotberg (Hesea M.H. Кшт a 
W.K. Cummings, E. El-Khawas ( Visi p.H p 
Associate Professors W.F. Lynch, НІ. Willett, С.В. Stapp, С.В. Ja kem \ 
J]. Gomez, Y. Nakib j prow? 
Assistant Professors P. Freitag, J.H. Willia k \. McDade, W- 
Torres, M.D. Corry, S.K. Patrick, C.-H. 1 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.M. Ada | 
Lecturer R.L. Millora of 
See the Graduate Scl f Ed Л 1 ) pment tor prog Mast 
х і radu school of Edu n and Huma evelop! 1 ant! 
leading to the degrees of Master of Art Education and Human Developm: ati” 
Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist and Dot tor of" m^ 
se 0 Aye 
Departmental prerequisite: A bachel legree from an act edited coleg a, jp" 
is prerequisite to all 200-level es. With p« f the instructo ; 
e» 
in their senior year may enroll in 200-level cours » 
ار‎ 
201-2 International Education s 85 the? uo 
A studv of a selected samt инана education sS 
Я ny bor ou p" ‹ " UY t chang" "m. 
culture, historv, development ilues, people ind curren | reso" 
techniques to develop a bal f e of referenct Internation” d. 
| t 0 
nizat nd re 1 to th A } t геа ye utiliz (d 
ition ind 1 irce 1 е Wa М), 
Y mic vear alt, 
P 
203 Comparative Education (3 lr своб gil 
A evstematic investio e valid 7 ‚ ructure and P^ ave 
БА; nauc invest it if the educationa ru m 
патта“ 7 ^ ү 1 the world Emphasis ° ТА 
presentative school systems thi hot e wor» ) wil y 
nf a methodoloev for "ш T" tud Fall taa (9 Nr 
1 a methodology трага í ау ni es U ‚(7 " 
; ; ошит! ye 
204 Policy Issues in International Education Developing СО! , count e. 
^ graduate owe f n education in levelopins jepth E 
ation dine reaciind: Ja x кады actures and in-del v 
a particular policy T I „и 
› : NL 
205 International Experiences (1 to 6 | Admis* 
Travel to a foreign ‹ tev for specii tudv at | research ; 


mission 


206 American Education: An In-De pth Overview for Staff 
International Students and Educators 


The nature and organi; ition of American education in a social historical, and 
Philosophica ntext lerstand ntemporary change and how it is re 
flected e ed n syst Í 

) 

“07 Te Месоттипіс ations in Education ( 
l'elecommuni t ) techi \ I Iu { il if 1 [ itext Students 
аш practical underst din f netu К t [ t el 
lite {| w the te I t elect le rrereq ite 
Educ 180 t , 

12 Quantitative Methods 1: Introduction H | tore, Mueller, Freitag 
to Measurement and Data Analvsis 
| irs levi Р re Р, ү 7 i ) eM f has mea 
t t ed t 1 [ t 1 at ptive ita 
) р! 
14 n 
1 History of American Education Reform ASOD and Staff 
D examination of "әз ve 7 ntexts, and ideas 
about educati n have elled l , icat efforts through 
Out histor Fa 

220 , 
Experimenta] Course (ar Staff 
Provided th, try Hi ffs 

)5 1 

221 Inte ‚ 
Inte rnship: International Educ ation W 
9IVice in an internatiny | i titut elated т to enable 
the tudent t ect the t tice I 
" Museum s Studies Stapp 

Ап Overview т ; еп! the 

influence { ^ n 
mission of se А ү \ } t t 

)» Summer 
fuseum Audiences Stall 

Survey of the museun liverse lie e, emphasiz npiications for 
elfectiv, Program: with анан to andianca фа h. Ad n by pe 

ission of inae r І‏ رود 

^4 Cy s . 
munication Skills Millora 
„огу Of and pra tice in th; lav. nment { 1 7 к 1 the 
ШЕТ Edticatians | pen Er, tec} ies: instit 
mer = Р 1 и FU 7 ' 
ison a р І " idn I er f 
e (Summer 
225 р 
ücati T 
ation and Deve lopment nt : Sub. Saharan Africa Willams 
View and anı { n? f lir the al science t the 
Problems " rz P r nf in с Cal A fole. 
2 Spring) = e ^ Pan : ; 
226 
ntern 
s 1 
Pou hip and Seminar in Museum Education (¢ Stapp 
tday a-w k ^ y 
Visa eek placement j 1 ре 
Зеф DY Ge гре Was} t ; tv f tv. ( í les 
„„ Sant Proposal s > К . 
“/ fuse, Pv»sal writ Ad ! pe E 
val im Evaluation ota pF 
‘uation ind r $ "T tot tt R 
Sear}, , "1d гезеа ne ] 1 í € $t g. Nev 
, Adr à on nuse иан ‹ Г I А Ue l . 
2» Nissior | 
28 Meet ~ ! by perm متو‎ Sprir 
шукы Topics in International Educ ation Moore, Williams 
Se] Bation of h tori leve ment of international ed поп; researc} 
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і | Кои i? 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development nd the orga 

۳ i 4 yn û i 

1 lac » 

м аду rtm. or, 

у T 

) $ в? 
;0 Regional Development nmati asp” 


Се‹ | ^ nd progra! 


ID í the | pi 


11 dt рте u tud їй 
i p 
261 Geographical Perspectives on Latin America mpha s on 
Political and economic fact levelopment context: f " 
i humar nd А 7 1 land use issues. v 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union (3 M of the ui 
Qur £u z ' a ри f the geograP 1у tio” 
irve 4 he re T ind 1 i f os 1 eure transp? i 
soviet nion. in idir po ‘tion ene y, agricultus ow 
al de on 
" "hina ‚ pg 
266 Ѕетіпаг Geographic Perspectives on ( ontemporar c popul tie 
Gl j levelopment p ' А f nt nstrain’ atte * 
T nal diff savt nf Chinese ига! pf j 
| rganizatior 
290 Prine iples of Demography T d 
Same as I j » Stat 0 Ц 
i 291 Methods of Demographic Analysis sy 
same as Eco stat 29 , 
І 295 Research 4 
Ма 


| 
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Professors Н.М »achar, К. 1 ppt. 
ibuffo, | Berkowitz (Cha У, 
МЕ Saperst 3 
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А „Е Harrison D.I 

Asistant Profe ns BET | | 
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Чес tor and Pi 


Master of Art n , 
"d collega OF university wit \ t 
тү of high academii qualitv: hie} 1 " 
quired the o, heral re И bate 


ч ading know] 


Credit hours o d 200 

Wem least thre, other 200-lev« 

Tit hours of 100 d 200-leve 
чш һ Must be research с, м кы 
ч | 100-leve} cou; bit Alita ау рур 
M COurses can be grant th í t 
E lied of candidates who have not oo 
lig, al Method A i n'adt edit } 
IM partme nt € « e 
ioe RO for extra work with the 
бл, fel A major fiel. ts of i 
i. Yoctor Of Philos.) к 4 ” 

JN j iilos p 
оаа п Of the n ijor field à 
"М Student The student | ad è 

Mer OF Arts in the fı , 

^- he eneral req ements stated le 
^ à lour Master з degree pre 1 4 
ama j vation It inc lude | it least 1 
bu Merica, and the sen nar sequence 
an ! quirement. ee the depart 

чау Also be 


require dt 


ein, R.J. Cottrol, D.K. Ke T 


TORY 199 


t Peck, H. Judson (/ } 
Diack LH 
| tott. H.L. A х, E.A. McCord 
HM H 
мен f М Seavey 
"VER. 
t C. Bickford 
[ Ct ed 
t t K in his 
he department 
I t 1 Art аз ences 
{ 
і H st 299-300. The 
st ium of 
Г. x Ut t ' wo 
1 I list 
tł nimum f 200 
xceptions to the minin 
І ( 
( 
tudent work t 
MA fie sted he 
{ І f9 
' ad 
” г 
Ti na 0 
í S Sciences 
л States history and his 
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hist у > ban his y 
f the { rse 
" lat , spr 
' | indidates І 
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200 COURSES U NST 


i { © 
Soutl tA Their tw fields will ® f 
ern China, modern Japan, and modern southeast sia. ie ‚ five hous” 
sen in consultation with their graduate committer M е T А 
length; minor id I KI SC td history must $^ 
Candidates concentrating 1 rt ‹ ч үлү: - nodern Euror 
PEE vus n Ma t | ] m 
one mà ind thr ! — ia, andi 
i America, mode 1а { меа“ 
Latin \meri І agi Europi in intellect! » 
tary hist | heir three ino і 1 f 7 рр Major field e 
| 1 j ' st 
chronologict [ tudor апа | 
se he í | { } py if 
2 ‘ j the han histo T 
All candida ( | ; | preservi 
relevant to t T f stud 1 
n 
may be re ed to ү in € rat? 
ffered in cooper ie 
Р ғр r \ dd une 
De | ki ahin oan \ ements state " 
with the Department of І Req К > nan SS роо в 
Columbian College of Art Cle і D. ition must 006 д 
T же n the fic f histe tated above. The Gene „ха! | hist 
г niosopay ш шеп , P d n socia v 
t fens +} t & f Hist í í i 1 e 
heids, including two from U1 p x өт ew f religion 1n Ал 
and one other) апа two! n the ера f M 
and one other held in religious І LOT $0 
у ; and ^" 
201 History and Historians is dicii Readings ' ji 
istorioeranhv and hist ca eth | rad í 101 al Me 
~ omm tions f issics of histor ist T. 
ssions on major tre 1 hist ь . н 
cussion n ma Eu zd ек r ый ve credit 107 
ture. Students who receive red ; ` ' qu 
opring 
i teading yr ov 
203—4 Seminar: Research or Readings uisite арі 
rcl T eret 1 
Offered on demand tor individual ге i ! mu 
department Academic year s: 


205-6 Seminar: Eastern European History 
Hist 205: 1772-1918; Hist 206: 1919-1940 


212 Nature vs. Nurture in American History 


Social and culture sue od t) 
j uding social Darw 1 
ck ning 
214 Seminar: History and Public Policy 
Seminar in the use of historica hts and thod 
phasis on domestic i ( \ss¢ ent 1 use Of рт 
analysis and the use of hist il ana K 
217 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought 
Selected topi in the intellect ind 
century Russia ind Soviet Ur Mav be tak | pe 
\dmission M 
instructor ipproval, a I re rci І am n 
instruct T. эрги ' T 
218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Reta multina ois. 
An examination of the relationship between the USSK э = as 
Е : cam 54 | m. 
Toreigi tior Mav be take ` id 
ippro ıs a research se 1 yan 1 { 
spring 
219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6 
Supe ed participati H Igt 
t pupii [Т te I the í hij t 
History and Public Policy P І Enr jer 
History and Public Policy Progra Fall and 
220 American Business History (3 
The history of American b í nstitutior 
transportation, and finance. Particu attent 
industrialization, with consideration of t 
legal, governmental, and socia ntext 
i 224 Readings/Research Seminar 
| European Intellectual History (3 
Topics in 18th- and 19th-century E pean ! 
| France opecil topic anı inced the S 
| for credit provided the topic diff« 


Staff 
225 History of Washington, D.( | = peis 
Nett and Naval History (3 de wi ачынба v 
228 Topics in Modern Military « À mee a eam Дат 
Discu n, readir x : 
Semi | x t of force bef lurir ind айе! 
229 Seminar: World War | I С fore during, and fe 
Examir it t statec the ye et i : | | 
World War II. Specia | әб Ф 
search Semi | к= і mili 
on h Seminar: Strategy and F o! ‹ Ph. B. 
230 Readings/Research SA m 
ry though | | Spector 
tary thought t Т 
233 The Age of the mms | Mosca d i — pego: 
ntr Modern Nav: ы teractions 
An Introduction to а нор | ооп inter | 
in igt | | " і чи y - } $ 1 fy vit І шаеа 
amone toc! м | , v 
the late 19t} 1 е olicv. 1917-1991 т 
cam iet Foreign Policv, Атр Mid, аы 
‘37 Readi Research Seminar: Sov : Р á 
^"/ Reac ings/R ese: t^s 
Concept ind erci і 


f it World War II 
From the | T 1 int i 


the ( old 1 


k 


май 
‘ ex History А h 17th 
м > isto fa 14} rough 
“39 Seminar Early Modern European hist 
^ í é ү ‘ 
ted from Weste Staff 
Opics select, 
ч story 
Centuri¢ lern European Hi 
) minar: Mode t of A tkir 
41 Readings Research Semin i Atkin 
ad 7 t 
ү] 
rerequ І ' v of 
) . minar: Histor Мах 
246 Readings Research Semi t Union Goviat n. Ma 
Modern Russia and the itp 7 еги ки search sem- 
elected toy | . wit t 1 rt 
\ V taff 
De take na eadii -— ola 
Mar Admis f atic History ' the foreign | 
^g Research Seminar: European Diploma ' i their states 
L є ” Г ү r T 11 | t : . va 
“Search semin n individ f tho f pt ee : а ther than 
Cles, action. ind interrela know ledge 
turv. Read Vl 
men in the 19th or 20th centu Staff 
English requir ] I نو‎ еы ий 
28 " J ms t gradu 
Ot Istory of International 5ystem edt jua r ( 
^ leàm.tai, ynt w t history 
t є 
Varieties of glob . 1 le Peck 
I { 
And Co-exiet n th the í story of 
?t ы Tv ions d m 
451 Seminar. I nglish People and Institut „ша а be taken 
I ected toj i the ү t ` 
England | I à | п 
» Of researc) edit wit n 1 skills. I 
КАП м " leo ations 
dic “minar: History of Sino-Soviet Rel foundation ofthe 
Padings sem nar d "uw fins sean fr es + sequences 
turn of the ce tury to the Kore f n © е! м 
People’s Rej Iblic to th« | Thornton 
%5 sc ‘Alternate icaden yea 
nd. Minar: (c Soviet Strategic for understand- 
‚ mew ГК : ч 
“lations Since World War II ept гате АГ все 
ĉadingg seminar de ned t ч L : Fa World W 
LB contempo; ry с © et rela Nix ( " 
Administ, ation u 
„ lAcademi, Vear 
7 *-hi А « у s fr 
i inking Cold War Histor \ 
A Teading ind researc} rst Е We 
9864 con lunist arc} f the 
OUS issue nd events of the Cold W Р 
"Tsing Studer t 
Man aspect f. ( m 
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71 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in Thorn? 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3—3) „ре 
Development of scholarly skills through preparation f a research pape i 
requisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission Of in tructor (Alternate aca 
years) ; Тш 
261—62 ma Research Seminar: d, e s in Modern Latin America (3 3) 
Admission by permission of the in tructor | pind 
264 Seminar: Immigration end Ethnicity in the United States (3 An j e) 
l'rends and theoretical issues in the study of American immigration 80“ 
чеч abin 
265 Seminar: The Era of the Civil War, 1850-1877 (3 pe 
rhe sectional crisis that led to the Civil War; the conflict itself in its Oi 
political ind social dimensions; attempts at racial and se tional reconc 
made during Reconstruction Rodda 
266 Government and Politics of the USSR : 1 
Same as PSc 266 gibuf? 
267 Seminar: American Social Thought Since World War II (3) stop 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, t 
Lasch, Paul Goodman Martin Luther King, Jr., Bart 1 Ehrenreich, al f 
major social criti Fall Su 
268-69 Readings and Research in American Cultural History (3 3) 
Same as AmSt 268-69 ной 
70 Theory and Practice of Public History (3 
Same as AmSt 270 Hott 
72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3—3 i m 
Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions and il js 
and artistic achie —-— Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 2 271 is pre Ў 
to Hist 272. Same as iSt 271-7 c, Hart 
! Readings on м іп Атегісап 1 History | "ү Тш 
Important works in American women’s history; ev lution of the Век 
graphical context. Same as AmSt/WStu 273 дїй 
274 Readings Seminar: 19th-Century American History (3 (alt 
Important trends in historical writing about 19th-century America. 
`] pe 
years) d 
76 Readings/Research Seminar: Early American History (3 nis jo 
Readings in the fall, research in the spring. Adı nission by ре i 
instructor (Alternate academic years Long! 
78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3—3 "m 
Same as Amst 277-78 pers f 


^m 
{ 


282 History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1898-1980 (3) 


Readings lectures, discussion on major devel )pme nts in the Р "n 
ican diplomacy Fall and spring RP d 
283-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) ‚ Rest" 
Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history — 4n 
readings, depending on students’ interests and currit ular needs Mc # 
288 Modern Southeast Asia (3 75 -aloniali 
l'he modern historv of Southeast Asia from the 1800s to 1975. © (Fa | үй 
f postcolonial states, revoluti ind persistence of the past ye 
289 Seminar: Modern lapanese History j R „storation ^ qf 
Selected topics in mod m 1 Jay anese history from the Meiji ' inté МЫ 
to the present. Resea readin lepending on students ! ; 
ricular needs Spring | 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Contury History (3) - d 
Research or readin on selected t (1 all) world (3) | yet 
292 Readings/Resear« hs Seminar real, Zionism, and the Arab моо й 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) ш 
294 Research Seminar: The Modern Middle East (3 nomic soc 
Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, eco "m. 
tural, and intellectual trends Spring od 
295 Readings Seminar: Late Imperial China (3 А erial petat 
Selected topics in the history of modern China in UM late JE ne las 


І > 5 
a particular focus on the internal and external challeng* 


dynasty in the 19th century Fal 


296 Readings Seminar: 20th-Centurv ( hina (3 | МсСога 
Selected to і п the hist i at china from the 1911 Rev at to the 
Cultur Rev 1 | < 

497 Special Горісѕ Seminar (3 to 9 узел he 
Open t t " 1 

repeated f ed ff 
“99-309 Thesis Research f 
301 2 Folger Institute Seminars - 


p | | | ^s. May be repeated f 
Credit ү led the t ui ) : ; 
registrati Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research аса 5 
Limited to student E: 
May be repeated f Staff 
399 Dissertation Research 3 


Limite 1to D в гр | ‚ M ené ed 


Юм p 
Committee 


Ry 


ALEOBIOLOGY 


М 9n Hominid Paleobiology г R Potte 
^. od (Chai, A | ` Р 5 М K. ! t cys * 4 
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ч. Yelaker 
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204 COURSES OF INSTRUCTI 


Physics—Phys 128 
Anatomy—Anat 212, 252, 253 


"i 
oic 
l'hree of the choser ) б t clude a bstantial independent research pof. 
These research \ епі t olve at least two different disciplines and ma A 
rcl рот ust i \ i + of 
clude approved field course In additior tudents must spend the ‹ juivalen' Ont» 
course (3 hou n an approved internship that fox es on the dissemi! ition of sci 49 
VI p^ н selec 
research and T lerst I t ire to be se^ 
as for ti na " 
» org 
Resear el Ay ubd sline of anat inthropology, biology, € ology: 00, 
н 8 n^ T = a ol 
science that pertai t esearch in the field of hominid ео! у. А! least one 
studet arch I | 1 
295 Research (ar ui 
› ' s 1 T " ; f thy m Open t04 
Nesea 1 on obit Tu ed ‹ eck і | га! 
fied students with advanced trai May be repeated 1 redit 
299-300 Thesis Research 
198 Advanced Reading and Research ورز‎ 
Limited to student ng for the Doctor of P} phy general exam 
| lents prepa I ph 
May be repeated for redit 
199 Dissertation Research dit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May b« epeated for cre 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT and HUMAN RESOURCE DEVE! OPMENT 


See Counseling/Human and Organizational Studies 


HUMAN SCIENCES: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY 


Committee on the Human Sciences 


A. Hiltebeitel (Director), M. Alcorn, I. Azar, C. Be ^ ta) iler | 
i н : er, J“ s 
J.J]. Cohen, P. Duff, R. Grinker, J.C. Kuipers, M. McAlister, R McRuer, J Mi om 


L.B. Salamon, J.-F. Thibault, A. Tschemplik, I.R. Vergara, С. Weiss, э Wolf, / 0 


the degree 


Doctor of Philos phy in the field of human sciences 
administered by a committee whose 1 


ting dep? 
) 


| from coopera 
rs are drawn from t I 
lie Anthropology Art English, 


and programs, which include American St 


in yl 
Psychology, Religion, Romance Languages, and Women's Studies „end! > 
~ , : ylinary g 
The program in the human sciences is part of the growing interdisci] iencts P g 
employs methods and | he humanities and 80‹ ial s€ six 


al 


in*" 
, inquiry ^. s go 
amination of culture an« tudents pursue inq , 


nee Ü 
rary theory language? ^c nigh, 
culture and society: е iei 


areas: archaeologv of the hur 


interpretation; historical issues in the h 


I ima ences ues. К 

А + " etl 1 

critical reading. Along with hum: ciences courses iven under these CO aû к de 
е € > Li y 

gram maintains a list of selected irtmental courses that may be taken cope 

core area. In addition. each st Р slizati in in one of the 


partments or in an area appro а by the progran : еде of A we 


General requ ements for the degree are stated under Col imbian UO 


ines 0 
ences. A Ba г of Arts i ma f the peratinj discipli! n 
t. e "^, 
discipline is required for nissior ‚ of СОШ? ue 
The program of study must ir lo the f ving. (1) 72 credit hours any й 
16 | gram oi Id V lu nciude ie Tollowin é l 4 hic ms; реб 
(48 hours for students with master's degrees in related disciplines? w ft 


up to 24 hours of di arch. (2) Оп ней core cours? s ging Pici 
areas. (3) Der two fort inguages. (4 n e nee y 
11 " E 
tion follow Р pleti f lit wit stisfactory perform = rs tb yop 
wt tomis pi jan ` A General Exa it on that © „rdis p 
rement Ti t stud І е Р" Ae tisfactory 1 f 
quirements and the studen hose entratic 6) А 58 ре" 
lissertation a 
SI ages к for WÎ“ get 
In addition to core tudent luat ‚ wo j eà ; 
qualified in any of the ‹ perating depart nts. P to prert istration 
lists of applic able yu t ted 


401 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3) 
Critic 


1 structure of theories tha 
to the gens T ictur 
al inquiry l 1 = еу ч 
humar reat ty, mear 1 к: } aap " 
institutional embodim« maris Сес аад. 
202 Contemporary Theory in the Hum: 
Grit examinat і ‘ 
lioners of the } 
t te 
dec instruction 


*03 Language Meaning, and Interpretation 
any де, 
Focus in iar vill 


semiotic 


itv, writ ind 


*04 Historica] Issues in the Human Scienc es 


Theore 
ics may 
post ( " | 
*05 Culture and Society 
Critical examinat 
Pretive í € ‘ ( 
206 Technique % of Critical Re ading 
Critical re | { ( „оф 
human cienci | рш iti 1 
artifact ( 
*95 Dire led Reading and Research 
Supervise 
peated " 
“97 ри іа] Горі sin Humen Sciences „Ўч 
)pen t iste | 
x diffi 
10 Advan ed Seminar in Human Sciences 
\GVanced t +} 
ences | 


8 Adv anced 
Amited to 
ty be ге 


199 Disse 
Amited te 


"Pow ited f 


tudent 


rtation Research 


Re indie and Research 


230 Mole 


M ®cular and ( ellular Immunology 
ajor { : : 
5pe Cte lin 


listocom a il < 
20 valent wit} i 
ç vanced Topics in Immunology 
minar Ser | 
Sent and ст № 
an, Micr 5» 
98 aa” 429, In 
Lin anced Reading and Rese "arch 
Tited , 
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199 Dissertation Research (a 2 
Limited to Doctor of Ph phv candidates. May be repeat 1 for credit 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Pr fi SS " G.M \ la S 1 2 1 А] W.H. Becker, E. Berkowitz B.L Воші 


M.D. Brad NT f A les, C.J. De R.M. Dunn jr., MABE 
H.B. Feigenb ), € ' Н. Нага Hi M.A. Holman, G. К 
| I. Hard lenig, M.A. Holmatr € 

R.E. K ] r., Y.K. Kim-Renaud, Р.Е Klar: CM. Krulleid К ıipers, J.B. MoS 
P. Lauter, C.A. Lind M. ] 1 C Lowe, ( ilow, J. Mani 
Lauter \. Li M. 1 LOW Є 110۷ i 

C. McClintock, J. M D. Miller, H.R. Na in, J.M. Post (PIS. 
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jan „s00 
| | ——— —— 
L. Kj 1 ( 
Adjun \ ' К j 
% 
TI 
The Elliott Sct f Inte і linary progra" و‎ de 
to the de M A í ' ff yrograll "t. 
students with a | back \ ernational affairs & 
portunity t 
ffe? 
10 
Mast irt f tid linary р? “ТУ 
1 framework that prepare { ! t ‚ broad range ? field ° 
› 
tional « t | ymplete a nid i 
А yu 
course De FI d History; à fos 
major field apste T ( $ are chose! tert? 
£ н 1 of ! 8 
Prerequisite } idm ` +} Elliott S hoo Jn 
| 11 Elli | 
tional Affair la ‘ i Р ited field. Re ed: the general req T 
i n ; " = lates mY Y 
stated under the Elliott Scho: f Internat | Aff 41] degree candida i ont * 
| of I \ ul degi [$ у 
minimum of 40 credit | f course work and у take no mort than 21 hou. as Ur 
partment. 5t nts ma ‘ } it tated under p” 
r 1 » no 
tion in the Elliott Sch« ' fa indidates may take n І, 


and 284. After 


atic 7 1 { Р int jeparu 
ilet with miffisisni Y m ' уч i me f the e core CO% o Lu 
Maior field—The maior field 4 ico ait inter д 
nom ir а м ! public heal as 
А 181 nterna 1 rs and develo nt; international } „p pol f^ 
nat ffa " 1) S, foreig F^, gu" 
Ti I ` ye 7 
Mid Fast A Central/Eastern Europ "T 
í Murs ional major "w^. 
1 ) { і ' at j ' } he ) $ ". 
"oU A ) аб. d — x dc t Sé hool li at 
quired ike PSc 230. Progr delin« ible from the Elliot * des 
1 ) E 
courses that pertain in these " folde А student ma netition the dean V И 
cial major field 1 A , 
202). One credit of TA ff ^() " 1 ement speci” T. 
1 Yi j may à ‘ ed to tl | " 
| ( 
ferings are listed in the Sched fi " stel. p 
Reading and i t be dem ji 8 
ading and ora | ' T 
і so cre 
ing the fir 18 hou ] f f foreign inguagt 


counted toward the d« 


TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 207 


All deg 


gree candidates participate ir capstone course. Students may Sign up to partic- 
Tileifthey have completed or are registered for 34 of the program's required 40 credits 
08ê pursuin the thesis optior iy participate at 28 of the required 34 credit 

“nsult program guidelines available fr the F tt School for more details about pro 

gram require 
? followir ourses carrv the Inte i Affairs (IAff) designation. All other 
o nig ibove will be fou ler the apy priate department de 
201 Бъ Workshop хай 
Shor í í 1 Sk I ite 
national aff T ed in tl edule of Classes 
эл? ‚ 
“02 Горїсв Workshop , Stall 
Short К wiedge for 
internat ffa f I ed the 5chedule of Classe 
taf 
“03 MIPp Seminar and Practicum Stall 
For Maste f 1 Нот , 
T ; 
“04 International Negotiating and Mediating Behavior Staff 
rhe 
“05 Langu: age Workshop 
Specia Ours T ed 1 | í [ ivanced e Sk I ternational 
affair profe ( ` ( Irs ne f ` es nced in the 5chedt 
of Class, 
2 ta ff 
6 International Affairs Capstone Course otat 
Open o; 1 duat M | 
207 Asi, Staf 
7 Asian Studies Capstone Course alt 
Open only t raduat М А 
208 тт -- 
5 ITIP ( 4pstone Course (0 tall 
О t М.А i te t t le and investment 
pen onlv t id 
poli V 
209 Staff 
SPS C ‘арѕіопе Course ati 

11 Open only to graduat M \ 

41.1) ГБ adi { 
Multidis, iplinary Seminar in Development sow and Start 
“assessment of , 1 al te 1 environmental 
factors ıs they tarart t iffect deve ent t [ І liv 
human ca al tic ind сара! tir { 1 V tiate i iministerec 
*Conomic and т" ; i 1 € lidat ternational 

А developm, t studi, 
“13 i 3 | i taf 
European Studies ( apstone Course r1 Staff 
Pen only t ati M A i 
214 у | М.А 
TA REES C = лои Course - 
2 Pen on} to graduat M.A. candidat: R ind East European studies 
К ) f е à " І 1 р A nor 
Scienc e, Tec hnology, and Public Policy і ку ft, Vonortas 
Dtrod ict ha аа { — е А | nd pul [ у; focus on 
Policy i es that arise Ё "үтү atwes entific and te іса! 
development 
421 h T vity Ў 
е — 
nology Creation and Diffusion 
*Xaminat ion oft} ation 
"Pplication | ; ' knowledge: focus 
On the techn: A eveloped 
Ir "5" 
205 Taket econon , vith hist afar ‘ 
Ry xı log) Cooperation in Strategic Alliances Vonortas 
amina Ге : н үнө h ventures: incentives to cx 
int чи , z а ' І ntages and dis 
‘Ranizational for f perative ex \ ag ind d 
29 p antages f E ds, is es i ^ Sim а 
ly P Space Policy Logsdon 
ү stigation of ih, ; ' t status, and future prospects of 
hatio S ent 
the; lona] 5 
T T inter lat vi 
Чез i "34 PT 
in U.S Space Policy MS dfe 
Seminar | ' ^ 7 s e policv 
БЫТ I и 
\ eam res, h f ; | t sive assess 
“nt of that і i S t Mav be 
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^ вуст 
225 Environmental Policy (3 Ке" 
^ seminar examining public policy designed to protect the ! man and pay’ 
i ninar mining public policy d | il 
cal environment; the м ce and technology simultane 
nn nd 
create new ет nmenta bler ind tribute to thei mitigation ® 
prevent 1 d 
: 1 T vonon” | 
229 Multidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Logsd Rycroft, 
Technology, and Global Affairs » af 
М * " | vork 1 ying s jenc 
T | à л For degree 
lidat Р } | | | equisite: ПАЛ ^ 


253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis 1 


Evai M PD ile nal IT securit f ilated and translated 
{ | ^ " i Focus On nut 
€ Fall and suf 
54 Defense Policy and Program Analysis П tech” 
\ fd taf ' th of analy tio 
ina if develop ) і [ apt” 
ni Vy» iaf TEN t OEY t. Spec jal atte 
nique leri 1 del e pre i ind í ctu I 
' eneral { pose force I 
255 Applied Quantitative Techniques 
The applicat айл зае the tion of issues # 
policy Sprit cul 
281 Taiwan: Internal Development and Foreign Affairs conor 
A tid that ү +} ТИЛҮҮ! i and « 
|i multidisciplina i хап í i аһ, j 
levelopment in Taiwar nce W War П and its foreign affairs Ste 
B6 Latin America: Problems and Promise J го 
Multid iplir vf latior for t! П Americ in Studies f : 
Introduces students to key issue itin American studies T 
a7 d ciate” 
287 Problems in Latin American Civilization Klarén and Ass some 3 
Interd І r л н h иа + caret report ОП ? a) 
o pte rado igo: ade | ; / I (Spy 
{ tad “ { tructo “Р 
"of a 
290 Special Topics in International Affairs tor OP" 
( to f ' Ў T спос of a current 
irse lesigned ocu I t ` nal alta 16 E ي‎ 
mafans Т А e} < j / $0 
nature pi innounced in ine > edu $ 0 
292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe ce the 19" 
An advanced seminar T tical and « 101 levelopments $12 nd” 
with f t Á, ' і ( t rrent research 8 
with focus on the current period. Guest le curren 
sis by visiting scholars and practitioner J ` 
" 
293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3 ssion bY 
Colloquium for advanced students of sex tv policy studies Admis 1 
n Adel f th net " code 
295 Colloquium: Europe (3 едй, 
; 1 : Е I гед. T. 
Surve\ f curr ' n І R rch paper гед! ‘ 0 
11 \ irre esea in I pt est Bp 55 
Jf M.A. car late i ‘ lis ' the with perm! 
296 UNA/International Organization Seminar/Internship (3 А include ig 
For selected M A indidat she Т t School. The cours real 
inar meetings, an interns! t a United Nations agency or relates di 
lar m n 1 раѓа! ed Nati $ m 
ind a research paper д 
98 i yir, 
298 Independent Study and Research (1 t uctor ی‎ 
Limited to M.A. degree candidates. Writt ermission of inst! 
299-300 Thesis Research (3 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
Professors G.P. Lauter (C} AVS р 
M 4 2 s MUI 11 > irk i. К ей 
rege 
Associate Professors F. Robles. R. W í R« Yan H.J. Tee " 
Assistant Professors R.W. Click. 1.W Р ps 
! f study aot” 
А Li X 
See the School of Busine ind Public Management for program» 0 n and P 


е tio 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Busines л dministré 


Philosophy 


ONAL BUSINESS 209 
ATIONAL E 
І n IN in 
Laut N Я 
d } the һа] 
260 The New Global ( ompetitive 1 rw -— н ad ; ^ | | p 
How industries devi : 1 А . . es; the 
framework : E f í ent Q7 d vith is tions f 
lary Uni the t Р і : : Ч 
сһапрі Japanese ‹ Staff 
һе Î ». ect d Economy : eco 
261 M ee Corporations in the Worl р тр | N aoe 
Busing I ‹ P P titut ; ising 
nomic, ү à t 
Попа | : M | Business 9l ш 
( , Perat lA > of inte rnational and Multinationa lir eg 1 
46 ера spects bitra 
Legal enviro € д r 
Systems, antitrust law ' Click 
lion ar 1 ex i 1 the re 
264 International Busine 'ss Strateg ' t t * n tions 
Discussion of th« Фе producti 
sulting impact « t - i 
Variou ispect i strat í 1 Robles 
and financial strate 7 Market-entr 
266 International Marketing А | : ~~ 
Ürganizati | structure 
Strate it I 1 і t ї \ | 
motional ( s ents 
267 Regional International Marketing : System é 
18( us 101 ‹ y es 
Of Latin A l 
of Rood Rol 
and risk l à } mar 
“68 G 3loba] Marke ting Strate; ket 
*Xaminat 
ets. Found Staff 
Strate Rex es of de 
“69 Managing. in Developing ( aa! тутт | і 
Тһе COUrs« luci ‘ | кеу : 
veloping intri¢ ^ t = n. Weiner 
>», And applies п ement t ч Acl ck 
A Internationa] Business Finance f cia 
; { ial 
Analy fma 
Managen 1 | К, Yang 
279 stitutions. Pre, te: MI e tionir 
ы Seminar: International Banking k ki 
Internati... { t à " 
Of intern itional f " 
теран оу { t t А Park 
1 Danks On nat "mena 
[* Globa] Investment Banking ude 
Examinati, f f " nd 
Strategi, Jerspecti ve К 
ЗС б inderw Staff 
۹ business devs ent t financ 
N ‘ternal Deve lopment Financing y f arte levi T a - 
Olicieg institutio: t ent . : 1 ; 
"i: finan, lal flows to develo, i MF; tect : 
and nationa » , | k W | € 
tion. instituti, 7 W “= 
iy ө, ill and I 1 k ' 
точ Inte nations " Financial ج‎ e st 
Ty Intern; nal f z " а 
eher ah rr chan 
Pron ind ( ommodit 
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277 International Portfolio Management (3 
Theory and practice of internatior 11 investment. Port10l tructi s 
timization. Effect t exchan rate changes on portfolio risk " and геїшї k 


ind trading institutior Prerequisite MBAd * 


national asset pricing moat 
[Bus 27 Fall and sprin 
x 1 l 1 тее 
278 еМ! Business Ne 'gotiations (3 | Form" 
l'heories and application in Internatio! il Busine Negot tions (IBN) 6 0 
lation Of yncepts and framev К levelopment of systematk approach an 
planning for and conducting IBN. Integration of functiona environment pad 
institutional itexts facing negotiators internationally Prerequisite: © 
240 Fall and sj suf 
290 Special Topics (3 
i l ; thods мау” 
Experimental offering; new course top! ind teact etnoàa». * 
peated once for credit ou 
298 Direc ted Readings and Research p 
Sup E і } tod f le wit} } ness admins. 
supervised readings or researc n seiected 18 W l 1 ё" 
tion. Admission by prior pern ion of instruct May bt repe nated 07 
credit Fall and sprin tal 
299 Thesis Seminar (3 suf 
300 Thesis Research (3) so 
111 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships Р 
Same as SMPP 311 sw 
361 Colloquium on International Business hasis ' 
Examination of selected topics in int itional business with emf 
niall 
major new theoretical and emp al development Fall) su 
97 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3 s" 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (a! n мај? 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing tor the gi eral examinalle 
epeated for credit se 
I | 
199 Dissertation Research 
Limited to doctoral candidate May be repeated 1 redit 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES po” 
„r, .M 
Program Committee: D. Gow (Direct E. Chacko, B. Dickson, 5. Jam p. Miller, 
S.C. Smith, W.F. Waters, |. Williar "L 
Sch 
Master of Arts in the field of internat levi id rhe Elliot И! " 
і ] j 1 1 ‚ Master 01, арі 
International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program 4e iding to the ! dents " 
the field of international development studies. The program provides strati? m 
background both in international development and 1 discipl пагу conch g Int 
Prerequisite the adn ion requirements tated under the Elliott Schot iA 
| I І TY tr n! T t nm nt A 
tional \ffair and a demonstrated interest іп developme! f term uio 
Required the general requirements stated under th« Elliott 5X hool 0 git bol gr 
fairs he program otters a 34-credit-hour option W th a thesis or à (00 stated Py 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a th« if the meet requiremen a ш 
Thesis Option in the Elliott School section of th Bulletin. All students ^. mi” 
multidisciplinary development core, ІАЁ 211-1 vhich serve as corner 


4 V 30, 
stone courses, respectively thi 


,: 80 | 
‚ following" ws 


Students select one disciplir үгү concentration from mong the on inte Л 
ogy, economics, geography, international business, inter! tional educati "T jo 
health, political science, and sociology. Students should consult the prog once 
available from the Elliott School for specific course work in tht dis iplinary “eg b 

4 : { n " ky " Y е 
There are no prerequisites for disciplinary entrations, ext ept for eco! со? 
quires intern ıicro- and macros I \ roductory course ! y 
" 
two courses in calculu ind two í irse in statist dern for gw 
“ ( at. 
All students must demonstrate oral and reading | ficiency 1n du e def uii 
^ a اا‎ 
guage. Students may apply up to 6 hours of 1 e credit tow ours? in s 
dents must also complete a field in analytical skills, ini luding one nic к, "d 
(chosen from PPol 211. PAd 296 " juivalent), one cluding gi ai 
4 4 . 0 
280), and one course in research method ten th ciplinary ‹ 
dents are encouraged to take one course in management science 


NTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT POLICY 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 211 


eee Committee: S. Suranovic (Direct W. Becker, M. Moore, J. Pelzman. S. 
А 


Шап, S, Sell, H. Wolf 
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Чү]. t t tered вас! [ 
N 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
am C ч 
l Мег, Committee. M. Price (Director), í \ \. І 
‘lintog k. [ Ошгооа 
ime t The 
ini A4 
um le еМ 
Jl t t t t te t 
M 
7 { i Re 
ree in a relate 7 
Internat Affairs 
"nai I rse w K 
lat € ff 287 
et ree | ' Ап 
da t e fields of study 
' Da 5r 5 | m ' ' , 1 І t 
if, inga ja USt demonstrate oral and г prof 
"рца anguapo examinat | the fina T 
y de t toward the de к 
Й 
AT, Pid ta a гай i 
Weti a Th ni +} 


| [ гү pr m ie iding to 
tment po program pro 
ethod I па сірппагу ap- 
{ et err t, the 
| tt Scl f International 
torv statist irse and an in- 
before b« ning the program 
tt Scl f rnational Af- 
‘ S 40 lit-hour option 


meet requirements stated under 


n 283-84, PSc 239, a history 


ve methods course chosen from 


e major field is selec ted from 


nte t rketing, inter- 
| hould consult 
he specific courses included 
e must be demonstrated during 
St edit may be counted to- 
semester, must be successfully 
© ж D I KI in 
ilkanskv rerrer, Р.Р. Klarén, 
| tt School of International 
te f Arts in the field of Latin 
i І " Scl 
the gent equ nts 
Iud 
ri five Irse re inciudes 
as the stone course that in- 
t SE 
t history 
+} 
n sh or Portuguese 
e. Up to 6 hours 
tak 4} rs of irse work 
І tt Scl section of this 
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Required the genera equirement sted ider ( 
ences The nonthe 
gram consists 
218, 222, and ) are require 
at least two courses takt 

America Р it 1! Pri p í ) 


Public Pol Analy PS i t9 
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Ci | 
Ass I 1 R.A ) 

1 MT ¢ \ 

(>. Gara 

Р мен 

Н. Kwak. I | і 
instruct 5 ppert, E. W 
Adjunct A P. K. ( 
Adjunct It tri t M 1 
Prof t E. M ( M 
isso не Prof ( 

See the S I 1 
degre« [M | | М 
Technology, Master ої 5 

201 Organization and Management 
| ' ach 1 
( iph 1th 
gement., t tf 
1 "t t 
tudents oniy Fa I 
202 Mathematics and Statistics for Management 
M then 7 1 
problems. Aj i 
1t1 uction t i { j 
0551 1 ۷ 
206 Strategic Planning 
Formulation of strat 
te bat Lal 
Несіп І 


207 Applied Forecasting and Time-Series 
Analysis for Managers 


210 Individual and Group Dynamics 
in Organizations 


the thesis Pt 
^t 

Sc 201005. 
; wi» 


following 
PMgt 267 


related 9 


211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior 


Study of beha tact I і 
settii p f 7 
(Fal 

“12 Behavioral | actors in the Process of Change 
Review of t t 
Student | 
med } 


1 
213 Organization Development 
The Process of Organizational Change 
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are ex | 
414 Be havior: al Factors in 
Management Consulting 


he i met f 

Manager T I 
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sons in staff or tat k 
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Analytic al Models for Decision Making 
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vent ^ 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


'roup decisions 


sources, strategic planning, re ng co ind makın 
Fall and spring) $1 
id s] ү 
ف ف‎ rt n, 90) 
Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3 Wirtz, Forma "m 
The process of specifying, analyzing, and testing models of human and sy$ 
p! pouuyu "uM lectio? 
behavi Fort tion of model tatistical test omparison and see 
— — — „жа ж! 
computer implementatior nivariate, bivariate, and multiy ariate tests 
my implementati iniv s of 0 
eral linear model: linear regre on, analy f variance, and analysis 
variance. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 or equivalent Fall and - iia 
n illia? 
Workshop in Computerized | arimciia id ilkind 
Decision Systems (3 upp 
Framework, processes, and tec} iponents for b ng decisions мй 
oy 1 lin vit} a М dat s Р j oble from mars 
el 111 W 11 1 t 1 $ |} ы ^ 
on perspective ( tr t 1 ex 
mode P q te: Mot ) ( on ol instructor 
il] and spring page! 
Advanced Logistics (3 "T. 
Med 1 nant: optii ition of O n 
Modeling a aches 11 ipply 1 nanajgei 1 I nizi {10° 
› Рі $1108 
rvic A nati silable to the manage en the economic * Y) 
t ۷ t i é ives 1 11 t A " “ы " if 
n titi lit nd regi t e ronment of the several trans 
ompetitive conditio: T egulatory environmen | j desig 
tion modes. Model location theory and tics network planning ай“ 


Prerequisite: Mgt 222 5prin per! 


Jagchh ^. 
Operations Strategy (3 nce К р" 
Bas procurement dà logisti net is and techniques that influen sy" 
Р — R ve 
lation of a firm's sti litional and updated and imp у” 
tems for controlling capacit l out tior f productivity 9 att 
U і ‚ $ 
trol, materia І \ to ensure that thé g) 
у ) J 1 lal ап 1 = 
Ї Spring f 
і ation/operations function contributes t veral! promt 1T rimo 
: Sove rasad, ** 
Seminar: Management Soyer, Pras 
Decision Making (3 t usua а 
Advanced topics іп management decision making. Topics vary p rategi 
clude Bayesian statistics and decision analys raj al models, o Mg 
cision making, and business applications ot game theory Prerequis' iW 
224, or permission of instructor Spring роде, 
v 
Management of Technology Innovation logy po 
Competitive, economic, and political factors that influence tet Бае а) M 
: : ' ndi ation 1 
tion in public and private organizations, domestically an d intern ‚ alloca? 
wement of ] id ) t t ection, resource nan 
geme of art ind develoy I ex і I 
technology planning, management of development proy ts Quality 24d 
і . 22 mW 
turing, and intellectual propert 1 Fall a pring) williams 5 
; p 
Project Management tart M. 
Practical examination of how projects can be manag d from * m 
поп і , Jing 
including specific emphas n planning аг п 8С او‎ 
pitfalls. Identi is, def nents, project costing а 
pitta Identifving need efini equiremt p er 
resource all on. and ect po ( figuratio! manage m 
[ | کر‎ 
computer applications Fall g, and ni Ong 
«ie 
Inter She, Science and Tec hnology rati v? Ja te" 
Technology transfer among ac tries al і s. Comp? sis ori. 
ind technology р‹ licies and M c ntries ex hnology yi o ili 
UI gy ро! запа ol in y -ansie 
national trade , nat | t tures. Global trans n 
{ 3 1 I pate! jevelop™ 
technologies and export contr l'ex Jo n economic ' pa 
Fall ring, ar ul p 
sp 1 „0807 
Emerging Technologies ) logical inn* 9 
1 ogos "d i 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and ti hnole scien |в 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering soci? hnc log ini 
ceili ad tache! \ | { ting these te va" 
mation technology, and space. Emphasis on fore asung he role of ° 
vane es ind assessing their economic and social effects The "m 
technology in driving social change Spring) " 
Procurement and Contracting (3 гете? д 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large proct Ш y? 
| I І і . tior w 
uisi " 
Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acd ther 8 
1 1 ми MS 3 ) 
on federal government po T on of buying at 
А г рах 
tal levels and the private sector Sprin 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCI 215 


- . 
“35 Technology Ё ntrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Donnelly 


lhe proc t innovation and entrepreneurs used to launch and build new 
vent O f it Ising venture capital, tax cons lerations 
mar t t enture arketing tec] Cast 
studi f re t t í jeve it Pian fora 
tec] 1 í el ( T nd í 

) « 

“36 Government ( ontract Administration Wright | 
Tess; specificat terpretat t ince 1 ‹ egotiation, and 
adjustment: fir ) | 1 erty; tern at í latory and 
policy ; 

37 р, 

“97 Pricing and Negotiation Wright | 
Scope 1 obiect { luct, and 
record 1 tiat f t í fit stment d risk; | 
Cost princip] ncentive elations! f tract type to work requirements: | 
techniques of negotiatior 

23А 

'8 Systems Pro urement and Project Management Wright 
Major í саи | et t t I ny and 
Systen neerir I pt n establishment, and executior ot project 
Manage tr F í t I t t and 
| priy ate ctor m п 

239 Se и 
Seminar: ( ompetitiveness and Technology Donnelly 
Capstone Irs tevratir the field of wement of e, tec! ) y, and 
Innovation. ( nme ii ecl 1 the private sect ind the 
Impact or mpetitiven« ntation of techr V the public sector 

1 1 м 

“40 
Case Studies in Information Systems Artz 
Strategi | ansia? fed { fior ^a lave 

T реп ntat ind apy t Prereq te: MBAd 221 E | 
Mormation Security Systems 
AN advanced "ex "зи А чат: empl 7. the philosophies, 
Princip); nd practice T” t ement pact оѓ icy leg 
islation o, mi d te 1 S sures 
Tends in the infer f ‘ s levels of man 

24> Sement and techno |] staff. Pron te: MSS 

sal Sy : at мч r=. 
ystems Analysis for Information Systems arson, Artz, Gruel 
evelopment of i specification f nf at syste l'opics include CASI 
tools data itl , ‚ 1 antad 
lile organ ‚ A 7 { 6 

»»duon, при | 
Performan, en il tv. er ror enta lit ^ 

243 Spring) 

43 H 
um; , 

і man Factors in Information Systems Nagy 
16 user com] T T gues, interfacing 
and variou А ches ¢ J ч te | the develop 
Ma | 

Nent ind evaluat { , Р s ү ial 

244 ASK and Wind W 
elecon r Artz. Feinstein 
Appi; munications: Tec hnology, s ute, Feinstein 
Bah ‘Cations, and Operations 
› '€ technical conc, (а а ' ind trends of telecommunications; op 
. tions Ost cor leratior af У inant tals tior svstems 

245 p Pring | 

9 
ааһа ^ 
The, ase Management for Information Systems А Vasgupta 

гу Chit t 7 Í t sir 
C nit plement f í 
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261 Introduction to Systems Theory and Cybernetics 


٤ 
ystem dyna st 
| | : | а | t . | уз 20) 7 
( I 1 zd nplic ation? "m 
lvnar progra! I ice. Re » of ni us app! Causal #7 
ches i t, 
Е il 1 +} +} ‘ ipproa | inalys! o 
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/65 International Development for Project Managers ulti ultur "m 
ving in m я | 
mener, eel epi anc wi 
I 7 p " M ^4 Fal spring 1 e 
56 Prerequisite: Met 201. 202, 2 i ff 
1 | 
yn 
266 Risk Management | nitigal E 
Method T | T lontificat tification, and T t » 
lethodologies used in the ider Бозі | | 
| ring, an 
ect risks. Prerequisite: Met 201, 202. 224 Fall, spring pe? 


167 Planning and Scheduling 
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250 Human Resource Management | Coh: ow a OE 

iem epa ats e k ~ - са Е 42 ' | А ч 7 relations 

1lOnaLLY ompt ive en | f i 

(Fall, spring, and мени 
251 Total Compensation (3 pr»: | = i 

( preher t { t t | tiva pene 

iffect 11 ) ' ( € 

perquisites, and int reward | 


›2 Global Human Resource Management 


53 Leadership and Executive Development 
Theories of managerial lead | 


254 Labor-Management Relations and Negotiations 
Labi lanage ent re tl bol 


on negotiation ar t trat 


public-sector labor relat bor 


/57 Performance Management and Development 


Comprehensive review of perf 


/58 Applied Organizational Leadership 


th stud { 


Employment Law and Ethics 
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62 Interactive Planning and the Viable System Model 


Examination of various tec! 


material r« ‘ cat n id ' ting costs, 
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requirement rung techniques; life-cycle cost es 
sched te control; configuration management; requiren 
Project Managemen nt Applic ations 

Capstone i e expected t 

know edge a 1 té ti } 
апа exne t t I 

analyzing the det t project. Prere te: № 
missi f instr 


Proje ct F stimating and Cost Management 
Formalize rocedur 


project 
trolling th« t of ‘ t. I t e: M Р.М 
(Fall in 


Special Тори 8 Workshop 
Student 
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With oi 
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framew 


k 1 V lev 
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Adormation Resources Management 
An overvi T" ft} , f { 

Cies, and 
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examine 1 wit} 
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ance d Statistical Mode sling and Analysis 
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281 Virtual Reality for Business Applications pasis 0 
Introduction to virtual reality and 3-D data vist lization with emp » 
t ] yp! t Fundamenta incepts, equipment, and Cá] abilities? 
"usines ppr поп пча | A logies 
+} f VR eee har n { ther intellige technol ۴ 
bit 150 Ui ^ i 1 1 Id t ШЕ! п gii 
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282 Telecommunication and ( \ а‹ 
Enterprise Networks ' соп 
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Use of the latest techniques for developing and implementin in effec m 
( ' I | le datat "ar t iti and mainte 7 f 
| ta суз ج‎ vat f database syst ind analys!® 
evaluation criteria anda iti { database Sy I in { 
tate of the art in database deve ment. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.1 
lepartment approva " 
» Coy 
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maior commercial systems. Prerequisite: M.5.1.5 candidacy; 
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time and reliability calculations, system testing ind project р!@ 
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Use of programming methods and кп‹ dge reprt 
tificial intelligence (e.g., executable at 
networks) to develop systems. Prerequisite: М.5.1.5 
approval nt 
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The innovatior t } ind organizational of service pP. jp" 
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1 . м ‚ f intangible ind services is hig ” 
ind new service trend Marketi 11 ngibles апа I " 
Spring wil 
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n ; eamation from a systems pe аќ" 
ха j t advertisin ind sai promo B uM 
pported by ar "^ thods and concepts regarding consumer * gd 
upported Dy analy u metinoda ind i ! . га n 
ind behavior. The role of communication u marketing, t behav a pro 
nessage design, ecor ic and financial criteria, dew 
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250 Selling and Sales Management 
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240 The World Economy iness р 
f +} } idi t tior busine 
Key d er 101 1а! tí огей 
р‹ { ind k \ | t il of I ivments, y 
( ur rke í rà em 1 k ind int itional pay” 
I Р, 1 
sten Foreign direct investment l'he changing role of n iltinational 0% 
rations; elements of international ¢ rate strate P ju ite: oe 
- ~ Seale, 9r 
50 Financial Management K " шг, Handort, >W paly” 
Theory, policy, and practice in f í nt; financial e l 
soure f fund t loot tructure, ri k analyst 
0 e 0 1 as, 1 7 
of capital, and dividend po Pre і 0; MBAd 210; n 
: : | 21.9 : h I Starik. * 4 
260 Business and Public Policy Carru under, ЭШ prae 
Griffin, * jot 
prac 
Political, legal, econ« und ethical for icting on business diet 
of the market system and pul e development 
r lat 
reguiatuulii 
urman. 
0 Strategy Formulation , ra Teng ня yl 
and Implementation otari lation. 5 
An integrati DI ich. to strat ana ( t ing formu” gy 
un tes ive approat ' А strato. 
plementation of strategy and policy ind evaluation ат d control of uire pre 
у rious types of organizations. An intramu сазе petition тең à pte 
| a 
requisite: Full-time M.B.A. degree ca lidacy and completion = i 
M.B.A. core requirement k, Ten ng, P^ 
-~ ل‎ " в | "л 1 w 
271 Strategic Management (2 javis, Thurmar ok, Star lation M 
7 , , tre ї rmui 
An integrative approach to strategic managem nt, stressing 10 f strategy | 
mentation of strategy and polic evaluatior ind control 0 ‚ candi 
0 
ious types of organizations. Prerequ Professional M.B.A. dear ) 
j^ 
and completion of all other core requirem 
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Professors I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn (Chair), 1.1 
Baginski, D.H. Ullman, J. Przytyck 

» Professors V. Harizanov, K.G. Hocke 

Assistant Professors D. Ivansic, L. Abrams, S. ! 
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tt M. Moses, I. Bont. 


| atac 
field of study. May be гере 
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A Robins? 


M.M. Gupta E./ 


y. Rong 


Master of Arts in the field of mathemat Prere Р 
major in mathematics from this University n equiv Р, f 
Required: the general require: ts stat nder Co ian College © "е mati Oo 
Students must complete 30 credit hours of approved course work in mi at rehen: р 
more than 6 hours of approved 100-level course ind must pass f a comp equ tion" 
ination in three subjects selected from algebra, ana is, topology; differe nus 
merical analvsis, and linear algebra/advanced « M E y^ 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the fit ied mathematics ccs 9P 
a bachelor's degree with a major in mathemat \ “heed field su hast g 
ical science, engineering, or economi aof ^ [of 
Required: the general requirements stated under Colum! bian ! m d co 4 
ences. Course work is divided between mathematics courses ап d appre econ TA 
one area of application selec ted from ү tatistics, СОГ mputer St jener plete gt 
civil, electrical, mechanical, or systems engineering. ‘ andidates mus m. S 
hours of approved course work At least 18 credit I nust be in m её 4 Ma 


with no more than 6 hours of approved 100-lev 


must be passed in three subjects selected f 
equations, numerical analysis, and linear a 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mati 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


of a preliminary examination in three subjec 


differential equations, numerical analysis 
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research area approved by the department. A language 
demonstrate reading knowledge of mathematics in an approved foreign 


required. The research field for the dissertation must be approved by the 
- nt 
With permis. the followi inde luate irses ir rtment may be taken 
graduate redit (additional course work ( ed): Matl 103, 113, 132, 148 
IP See the | ndergraduate Progr | tin for ( e list 
*01-2 Algebra I-II (3 Katz 
Group th« rv includin imetri« oul free еца ips, finitely gener- 
ated abe ) vlow theorem vable groug Factorization in com 
Mutative | of polyno | iditions, semisimple rings, 
Wedde rb n—Art theorer Galois the 
203 Algebr alll Katz 
П exte ior f the 17 ' f M 0 1 I beni theorem on 
associative divisior ilgel the Hurwitz blen composition of forms, 
valuatio; th í і eal f | vit t finiteness nditions, ele- 
ments « f hoi ( witl ' 
206 T 


Topics in Algebra Katz 
Opics c] from | oups and T І TT 


í t alive algebras, abelian 
Broups | the y, representation theory, alge- 
mi, зба $ j +} » 7 Mat} 1 Mav he repeated for 

i credit with er 

4 | І $ f 

1 Complex Analysis (3 Junghenn and Staff 
Opologv of the X í ex dillerentiation and integration 

q le ‹ I pi | 
Cauchy ; t} x r , ence Taylor and Laurent series; classifica- 
lion of sino irit asi dna the for үр the inn mapping 

, theorem | Pre 


requisite: Math 139 
ju 
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} 1 D 
pactionals ind operators; Hahn Banach, closed grap! 
Orem s unilorm boundedness Hilbert spaces; eigenw f 
21 léquisito Mi ith 214 or « lent 
*ib 0 { А “1 
( Pics in Real and Func tional Analysis 
8Sible topics inch le Banach algebras, functior ge is 
Ounded : v ; vais 
t pace ind operat ‹ 
fior T | ite 
n "n I i tic Properties of linear s 
" a і r | 
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( al Differential 1 Equations | j 
l 1104] techniq es for the solution of linear part tial equations 
AD lace, 1 гог th soluti 111 а | 
in| oes “quation, Poi I equal heat equat i e 
abl, " Ind uniquens f soluti " ciples. Separ 
8 
' "Uurie ' nf 7 | T" sf ti 
a, site, yT Series, eigenfu expans T 
Q1 ath 140 or permissi n of instructo 
Pm Parti; і Baginski 
neh Partial Differential Equations Dagins 
: lasis on mod a an Yn ^ ie m es applied to the solution 
artia] i tOGern theory ind anaiytica! tech ju pp! 2 
volut é differenti equatior | I s ir ide Sobolev spaces pneri d 
lich چا‎ Strong so rity; Sobolev imbedding theorem: Rel 
1 tee Пйгасһоу the } fixed-r nt theorems; nonlinear 
Ф| пуа rol = е , structor 
du Problem t! ) Di s 
cti #2. 
Comput lion to Numer j Gupta 
e t { r > 
Ystem : arithm, tic and rm ff. Q ‚ as inear 
) в ; 
ерт nte Tpolatior ind approxi tior N í iaton and 
0, lon Eigen | ^ ' $a- Alash 
à Dre S Uug ind « t ' € 
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T T 1 } equis маш in 
Bramming 
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23 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Initial and boundary value probiems ! dinar differential equations 
propagation, convergence and tabilitv. Finite difference and finite elf. 
method tial different te: Math 111 and Ki 
ed | \ la et 

A ache 

1 ( omputational Techniques in ( haotic Dynamics He " 
Overview of putational method to analyze chaotic d namical sy% , 
M ‹ tracts 
t vit kens embed 
I d te Math 124 : 
' 1 yn» 
; Ergodic Theory (3 Rot scit 
| | К } I ty Poincar, 
} eory Addit 
f 
topics froi ' 1 і f joining 
ding theory. Prerequisite: Math 214 or pern f instructor: дй 
iu 

5 Dvnamical Svstems and Chaos po? 
Linea ' ' А í iral stabilit р 

ind 1 1 . ter o” 

( { сһа | { tions cen Y 
fold theory, norma! torr the eraging theor Hyperbolic invarit?! мв? 
strange attract the } 1 prere A : 
124 and 140 or per! n of inst t i 

) 15 

231 Topics іп Applied Mathematics (3 Bag" 
ics ir | А ulus of vé yriatio™ p 

ind к 

lit with pe о! Gop” 
› " 
de 
k js, andi, 
Numerical methods and \ t i t methods, toe cr 

t numerical CO | € І tandard mathe یں‎ 

ire obtained fi the 1 R » nd nonlinear е : ape 
Di ff il juatio I Р Yv | 124 knowledg 
'ramming language 4 

4 Multigrid Me thods and Parallel ( omputation 
Multigrid and mu evel teci nit 
Numerical solution of partial different b 
nultilevel pr ndit ira lon 
o" 'orithm development Vfrwart ick " Prerequ J 
knowledge of a p ral 4 

244 Computational Methods for Partial Differe ential Equations (3 tior yp 
Computational methods for the ition of partial dift rential eque uisi M 
ing variational formulations a the finite element method pre nu 

: i i b p 
124 and knowledge fa nr vammir " ermission ol! è Im. 
s wied ı programmin age, or per Boni ^ uo 

61 Combinatorics (3 rent P^ дӣ 
A graduate-level introduct zu T tal methods and cur x. I^. 

і tev ntrodu ( fundamental Mix Os „leat Д 
problems in partially ordered sets, constructive ombinatorics "n 
tions. Prerequisite: undergraduate 1 lern algebra ind linear r Ww 

ssion of instructor in, UM 

262 Graph Theory 
Graphical enumeration, factors, planarity and „raph coloring 
theory, extremal graph theory, problems ranging from cli 

urrent research, applications. Ргеге " nder ;raduate mom 
inear аре ebra or perm ion of instructor 

63 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematic s 
Topics selected from a wide range of researc! subjects in com 
lations with othe ireas of mathematics, and pplications 
have included matroid theory, t Jl yethods in ores а 

моге 
methods in combinatorics, fractional graph theory combiné io 
| pl 
the symmetric group. Мау be repeated for сте dit with permis id 

71 Mathemat al Logic ) 

І x 
Model theory: the relation between a forn 11 language | y 
ti " mant ( è tenes ind compe, I 


orem on the inexpressibilitv of truth. Godel s ncomple 


impact on mathematics 


O 
*/2 Topics in Logic (3) 
Topics selected from a broad 
based on studer 1 t 


permission 


274 Computational ( omplexity 


MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 225 


Harizanov Moses 
spectrum of areas of logic and applications, 


ind interests. May be repeated for credit with 


H irizanov, Moses 


Computabi ity ve 18 ( exity le lal versus intractable problems; de 
terminism ve lete tir 1 space mpiexity measures and 
their relations: the P i$ NP questions; NP-complete problems; logarithmic 
Space classe exi ent I t Dier xiomatic complexity 
theory probabilistic a rithn | te: Mat! pe n of the 
Instructor 
) i D 
<81 General Topology Kong, Przytycki 
l'opologi il pact bast pe et 1 Í ed sets nt 1 18 maps and 
homeomorphism I Ctedn« t et topology product 
topology and juotient top eparation axioms; covering spaces and funda- 
menta] gr Ips 
282 д - Р е 
г Algebraic l'opology (3 Rong, Przytycki 
Fundamer tal groups and the Van Kampen theore plicia plexes, sim- 
plicia] hom v, and Eule h t ү yer—Vietoris 
Sequences. Topi iay include cohom \ product é dual- 
ШУ; classification of surfa knot their fundamenta »s. Prerequisite 
8 Math 81 or permission of truct 
MOT... і р 1 
! Topics іп Topology | Kong, Przytycki 
Opics may include pert t t surfaces and 3-manifolds: knot 
theor topo E inifolds; toy wof4 fold erequisite: Math 282 
29s g, Dormission of th nstructor. M e repeated for credit with ре on 
295 Ran à. 
fading and Resear h (ar Stafi 
498 nu be repeated for credit 
Advanc ed Reading and Researc h (arı Staff 
Amited to sty lent preparing f the Doct f PI рї enerai examination 
"а Мау ђе гере stad for credit 
у: ated | | 
ISsertation Research (a stall 
“mited to Doctor of Philocan) detain NEP кле” edit 
ЫЛ 
hy ALAND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 
у 80у 
UL E Liebowitz M.K.M R.E. Kauf C.M. ( t 
m es 
p isiting) Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, R H І oandusky, | - 
"late 
Adi le Profess А V 1 " 
a Net p ors C. Mavrij Y.-L. Shen. A.D. Cutle 
"hy, T0fes 
Jesse "Ors B.W, Hannah ЕЕ Skalt 
| ria] | | lannah, | б 
Re tan “Clurers | A. Sprague. CR. ] | Р.А. ( pe S.M. Joshi 
кы р аи, J W Edw irds, G.C. Evi tine 
Urn Ofessn — ge 7 TER SOA 
ж onal Lert )'Hrier AR Inhnso:r \ essler \ 1usiander 
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p { OI 1 1 Dt 111 р 1 А d p I 
I val of department. Same às ы pri 4 
210 Continuum Mechanics — elsi امو‎ 
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20 Applied ¢ omputational I luid Dynamics А арбай 
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: flow and heat tral ^ 
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| reina ET) FLI ENT orf 
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/21 Fluid Mechanics (3 m: funda? 
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213, MAE 221, or equivalent Fa eal 
225 Computational Fluid Dynamics 
Theory of discrete method 
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MAE 221, 286 Fal 
226 Hydrodynamics 
Inviscid flows in two and three ‘ ns and irro 
formal mapping and applicat Ht 1 
Applications, such as finite wing the tal 
iumber hee X MAI 
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) Aeroelasticity 
stat ind d t 
leformation, diverge I ffect í 
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Advanced Mechanisms (3 ass 
hanisms: * 


mphasis on spatial кіпеп at Analy and synthe of me p 
" 1 matrict iual numbe juaternion als ‚ерга, finit. 
n ) f envelopes. Applications to de: ign of link 
ul fad t t 11уѕіз ant d desi 
Spring, even yea Jon" 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design {йй 
De ы еласа! 4 = тро! r nd systems emphasis 
jute led engine } CAI ( 111 teractive con er graphic 
te element ana ind design optimization. Crea iota plete desi 
engineering workstati¢ |-DEAS. Prereq te: app! || of depart 
Jon? 
И? 
tems on engineering works, 
| | і I sing inter". 
11 i u 1 it ss mi» 
ter-based design op 
td | apply desig? ^. " 
t ect selec ted 2 n! 
I e 
t \pproval of depart! 
oprin j - 1# 
Robotic Systems | des?" 
Classification, feature 1 ; { lust bot spatia 0 
tions and transtormatio forward and erse kinematit Jac obian ™ tom 
locities 1 static f \ itor дупаті‹ ] itrol Robot 8° api? 
tran TM end effect ind rami rerequisilé ^ 
or equivalent »prin и 
Electromechanical Control Systems ар у 
State-s ! annr ht t tem na desien. i yn trou po 
ate-space approach to control Sy em analy ina сезі 1101067, 
observability. Optimal! stochast yntrol the Introduction pd: "T a 
| ҮТИ п irs Я 
ontrol. Applications to robot ind earthquake engineering Cot "T 
sizes individual hands-on experience with t 
proval of department SI 
Aircraft Design I 
Conceptual design method ed 1 ‹ re 
ianct juire ent te I it ‹ 
атап ent апа t pe 7 rst i 1a 
ance; lift, thrust and dra vstem level tradeoff and sen 
Aircraft Design II 
Preliminary design methods used to refine à con 
Area ruling, computer-aided d n methods and 
mation ої tatit 1d umi tat t ind 
tailed trac d sensitivity stud t 
spring) ر‎ 
Spacecraft Design ( (3 йс miss yg 
. pi 
Computer-aic ft i sat tes to meet sp e | me s 
[ ра dt a r, orbit? "m. 
quirements. Environ: prop t ture, he yt transl ебі?“ 
ics, control consideratio e of ] puter с les lof ^ 
Prerequisite: approval of department Spring dd years) 
Launch Vehicle Design (3 yecific p^ 
Computer-aided design of hvpersor nch vehicle sto mee д Т, 
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approval of def nt \ W 
{ \ jt ار‎ 
Computer-Integrated Manufacturing j сої posi | 
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/76 Space Flight Mec hanics 
Coordinat time te f t зау | 
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} M Dp 
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282 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer low 
Heat and momentum transfe v and turbulent He 
b 1 ' rit те! sional рї 
moment heat transf ( octive heat tral fer at hi 
bility, transition, and turt I ection. Pre requisit W 
equivalent Spring, odd Cutler and ptt 
; vr 
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I | { thermas ** 7 
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Basic aspect f theory and ipplicatic 1 of finite element methods. 1 tilization of | 
MS( VASTR AN f tati near, and nonlin analyse roblems f 
In mechanical, aeronautical, and a ical « neering. Cou phasizes | 
individual ! ind n ехрегіе the MSC/NASTRAN code quisite 
approval of department | | 
“88 Advanc ed Finite Element Methods ex 1 Manzari і 
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Review of y T € ‘ 1. Formulation of 
various contini ind ind dynamic 
problems її ist | le in plates and 
shells Recent develoj f elc t} Prerequisite: CE 210, 
290 MAE “86. Same as СІ " | 
“0 Special l'opics in Materials Science Staff | 
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Required the general requirement tated under ( imbian College of Arts A ad 
ences and completion of 36 credit hours, incitu ling SMPA 201, 20 10, 240 v. 
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102 Media Theory and Effects Folkerts, Hat Y cti 
Survey of media effects research. Fox ı1 attitudina mi” 
ind cognitive effects resulting f media ex] f various type” 
ther instituti il, and cultural ette heim. ji 
| r i 
) Media end Public Affairs Livingston, Mant X МЫК? 
Examination of the influence of media 1 the ind conduct 9 p onte 
fairs. Topi lude t f nak tical uses of me "д “si 
rol f med st I | ир theoretical basis 4 
le « lia in ip па ' all! 
communicat Наг ч 
240 Qualitative Me dia Resear ch Methods Folkerts; б n 9% 
Qualitative research т «thods and concept ipproache ; to study 
includine case studies, hist ohy wing ethnography iva m. 
yant observat ind Dic к. 5 í \ latabases ind other aisan aly” 
1 he medi 
lections. Va t 4 ind t iches to 
I a 1) 
241 Quantitative Media Resear« a! Me ethods | 
Design. applications, ап í tive 
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n " SL enin sling: 0 
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readership, and the changing A n audient Prerequiemm. ey T 
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with a concentration in museum trainin th nterested in museum edu 
refer to the Master of Arts in Teachin inder the Graduate Schoo! 01 Education 
| Human Development 
{ | | Students applying for 1 ] n the Museu tudies P ra nu t moot all i 
і - requirements for adn n tot imbian College of Art d Science rhe student. 
| have an unde iduate ma г its equivalent, relevant to t proposed ac ademic © 
and st be able to demonstrate a sufficient breadth of acade | „aration to supp? 
the proposed graduate course of study. Prior museum trà not a requirement ә 
| ! In preparing the academi T ortio f the ү I Kf stud tudents dra M 
| courses offered by the appropriate acade lepart ts. ( that pertain t, 
| museum studies portion of the program аге а bed below and аг supplement® . 
у - 1 
| additional cours \ffered by other de tment 1С! Americ Studies, Ant 
di 
i 1 pology, Educational Leadershi] e Arts à wt History, and T eatre and Dano" 
| б 
І 18 Maste f Arts in the field of museu tud | ed e general require 
і } r | , 
stated under Columbian College of Arts an T Ct he degree re iros t a minim! 
І 42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours ol rse work т ) n academe Jug 
| ои I ist 1 |i an t aod 
discipline, for example, American studies, anthropolog biologica iences, 50010): 
| b "к ы Ре! | i ntra” 
paleoniology history, or an appropriate intera inary combination. А € once (n: 
4 
in art history is possible only the Department « ine Arts and Art History Atle 
{ 1 hours of course work must be in must n studi es that ncern suc h func 
Я seun 1 Д? à un i 
| museum administration collections management, exhibit ur | object care Ahi de 
\ servation. At least 6 hours must be 11 te hips in the Was ington area ag 
| where. The student must pas: omprehensive exan at based on course ۴ 
submit a research paper 
; gpi” 
| 201 Introduction to Museum Studies: "A 
| History and Philosophy of Museums (3 
| | Museums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical pe erp p 
I n į : 1S 
| Examination and comparison of types of collecti 'anizations Analysis" (ll 
A emporary studies on the stat f museums and their publi programs. i jp” 
202 і »Ange m. 
| , Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3 De Anê, tio” 
| Overall г Operation or the 'musoun legal stat f the museum f ind its 0 d 
] to the public; governance, staffing, | ( iking as à nonprofit orga? 
n Theory ipplied to practical situatio $; giok 
203 . : , 
iscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations t "md 
1 Basic concepts of general accounting; fund account for nonprofi at to 
4 tions; budgets and budget sy ise of the ls 38 
| long-range plannin income sour the п 1 
} cnet age” 
f 215 Collecti " кз 
| - ections Management: Leg ıl and Ethical Issues (3 7 дев! 
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| | affect acquisitions, deacce nd collection care: ассо! 
! access problems Fall s 
3 M | 4 
| 16 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3 colle 
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ACOLOGY p 


7 gk 
í } NUMAE ir), 
rs H.G. Mandel, F.P. Abramson, K.A. Kennedy, У.А. Chiappinelli (GA 


Patierno, D.C. Perry 


Associate Professors L.L. Werling, D. Mendelowitz, P. Lecchi (Resea 7.0% 
i E | M.I therland G6 Hales, ] а 
Re A. I » 
ame” 
Doctor of P the field of Required: the general requie y, 
tat 1 | C t « f iri 1 C1 ırse requ ements inclucai 
і Т? | 1 l ) T 1. 269, and 275 p 
ia AASA : er chemother 
a i qe T uy "ө сі 1 toxicology ^ 
euro irmacology, b en 11 and lec { 
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metab im, phar iCOKIN I warin 
203 Introduction to Pharmacological Research and Applications ‚соо 0 
f | terest pharmé А 
пітоа tion irrent area f n ph : 
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requisite: Bn Ti 11 1 r pern | of inst t eu 
05 Pharmacology zi membr? 
li tor mechanis , 
B principle t pharma BY, inciuding гесе рече act 
. I ! | listribut | tal n and pharmacokinetics: Т, 
b { { I t I I 3 1b " ogi р pt | 
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206 Advanced Pharmacology f muli", 
, | ! ^ | echanisms ОХР — 9 
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advertising; develoy t of th f corporate | responsibility. SUME 
SMPP : 


} Feminist Ethics ond Policy Implications 


was 


io 
ren ist | f t trad il et ` ` ilternat feminist eh 
f k { api temy i| problems (6897 
te: Phil 125 or 1310177 
f ' А M ars) p 
: Alto 
12 Philosophy, Law, and Social Policy Al xi 
Ey nat of antin haut the Р ind shouk play ins 
et ide the nat ; } { hte: the Р f const ional 
tat ( a af f Western li we de „moc? 
! j 
ш 
15 Philosophy of Social Science „ай? 
۱ i { forts to gain y 
nsi 
lo th , relatio | 
7 \ а it fi 
(Ш? 
í \ f :tionality cul 
» T p Xa | shure 
262 Normative Issues in Foreign Policy І ‚ glob 
Дааа + fnraiaon течі mative pe есіме, Inc Luding gp 
там тиин нем tainable development environment y 
Id ч Iv 1 i 1 I " arven 
icement, the protect fh j ht the et! {mi itary inter¥® hil 
І 1 aans chum 
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0 
al problen : t hindiverait i the new “su stainable 0, 
| ۷ ы ode 
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inaly su! 
299-300 Thesis Research 
PHYSICS >A 
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Professo R. Lehman, B C. Max W. Parke ( 
Arndt (Rese h). W.J. f К? 
] V.J. B etl 
Associate Profe N.K. Khatche - H отеу, H. Haber 
Dhuga. C. Bennhold. M.E. R zens 
Assistant Prof G. Feld px M est ,. Conner 
Adjunct Р E.F. Skelt і 
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Master of Art { field of j t } helor's def gree with 8 
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^ | " me f 
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under Columbian Colle , 4 i 0 me of COUT ys 2 
cle € om 
physi 7 iding Ph 11 1 i { Ман i hosen fron 
225-26 1. 233 i әд ^ TT ›} 299- 300. one? 
1 | | 44; I í | PI Ї ге qui n 3 
degree ra vit H1 R 1. the genera u E 
< { ` nt equ ) [ cO 7 
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ergi Jit ite | experimental and UM ;in* y" 
T. superconductor na "n "s | Р тч scattering pysi 
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PHYSICS 239 
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limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


Or graduate ан idditional course work is required. See the | ndergraduate Programs 
йш cro e listin і 
209-10 Theoretical Methods in ( lassi al and Quantum Physic s (3-3 Bennhold 
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In physics; t« nique f ‘ ebr f var mplex analvsis 
appli iti j hy of u the | ivt juations; 
and gi up the I \ 
411 Advanced Mechanics Parke 
Analytic metho f mec! | prin- 
Ciples, La I equat H transforma- 
lions, cla al pe i 
“13-14 Electromagnetic Theory Harper 
Principle of electrostat | etostat with apy tions to the solution | 
Of boundarv-va problem ectrically 1 r etically active media | 
Maxwell's ; uations. time-v field F e-wave propagat Radiat- f 
Ing syster d itteri f radiati j tipole fields. Dynamics of 
21-5 relativist particle 1 radiation f V | t Acaden year) 
*? Quantum Mechanics Lee, Harper 
General a pects of quant echa vith empl ipon the developmental 
principle I ed. Operat epresentations d transf theorv 
Schrödinger ar 1 Heisenber ture ent perturbation theory, 
* scatterin the " А 
P Statistic al Mechanics Staff 
ystemati: үе tur tatist Gibbs paradox, 
Microsconi, T V | fluctua 
lions a mble the partit funct listribution functions, densitv ma- 
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rr 
"ermi Dirac ar | Bose-I T vste ү kbodv radiation. р} 
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281 Computational Mechanics (3 Reeves, DIE 
| l'opics include harmonic motion elestial mechanics, chaotk system ie 
| dynamics, and other h ¢ plex te that require a computation. 
| ргоа‹ Ргег‹ te: thre emeste t unde idu te cul ind a comps 
based pl vorki nowledge of C ot FORTRA 
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nti” 
Stud f pri ( 1 obse ible sequence f electricit ind magne 
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\ Spri pu 
Computational Modern Physics tic W 
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king knowledge of C or FORTRAN. Lat tory fee, $50 , 
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Professor F.C. Arterton (De 


Associate Professors D.W. lohnson (A ite Dea Anderson (He search), 
(Research 
i Adjunct Professors M. Edwards, B ib М. 5 
| Adjunct Associate Professors |. Hobson. К. Kretman, С. Lebel, 5 Wiley 
| Professorial Lectut Y. Scru cree 
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] ve agent 165 


Gecision making and пе; itions within and between exe 


requisite PMet 230 (Summer TA 

i оем?" 
Managing Government Relations Programs | «s asi? 
Organizational models d techniques used by corporation ind business. 


state, and ^ 


ciations to influence th« ‘development f public policy at tedera 
levels, as well as internationally эрги Gre 
233 Grassroots Politics LU ве of 
Lobbying and advocacy strategies and techniques at the local Jeve gatio 
roots lobbving bv corporations, labor unions, t c and п t organ! 
й 
ind special interest groups эрги Si 
234 International Lobbying (3) | sis of su 
Examination of the current state ої internat : D 11 пау! 
gic models Spring Hoi 
236 Corporate Public Affairs (3 ر‎ 
fí th focus 00 f 
Explor ition of maior functional areas in pubi п 10‹ 
and policy dynamic Fall Lowe glad! 
m A 4 , 
237 Advanced Lobbying Strategy (3 if patti? 
Current case studies of major policy initiative simulation of rolet tiv? 
pants in lobbying campaigns, strategies integr iting issue rese arch, "m 
x , 1 D^ " 11 Fall ant yu’ 
ind quantitative analysis. Ргеге PMgt 230 ‚1 pauch! 
nê, : 
240 Campaign Management (3 De v 14 orl, 
Orientation to the basic systems that! t be ed to produce "піди 
{огу Importance of the campaign plan ind n budget as tet 
| 7 
management Fall and sprin p 
241 Campaign Advertising and Promotion wil A 
Strategies for the use of the various media in politica трат yr clio 
7 | { y ior } ages, 
phasis on television and the develop! campaign mess Vas int ad 
timing, and placement of television ising. Students design i pe, ° 
` | ‚ not Laboratory 
brochures and produce à J0-second telev n spo b 
Prerequisite: PMgt 240 (Sprin ae 
. ath 
242 Campaign Organization (3) $, таё 14 
Choices facing the Cé m manager: assessment of the candidate peting 
decision to run, fund I í ind dem graphic pe а 
"T 
organization, canvassing, phonebanks and get-out-the vote, press ргегей?” 
а 8. 
nancial control, and relations with the party and interest group qi 
PMgt 240 Spring) m 
7 7 ," 
243 Strategic Factors in Presidential Campaigns | ising: Р T 
Presidential campaign strategy: campaign от vanization, funer tional d 
and caucuses, delegation select ule party ci nventions шы " 
p 
party organizations, and the general elect w^ 
› oor 
244 International Political € onsulting tions а ы 
jons 
Advanced seminar focusing on professionalization 0! іе тш 
campaign tec hnic ues Sprin ; Walt gpi? 
246 Politic al € ;'ommunications Strategy nent 22“ ı4 
The role of the communications director. Mes develop tion 0 p 
us ЧІ „gratić 4 
mentation of a coordinated communications strategy Integr gs? 
free media coverage Summer » д 
247 Advanced Campaign Strategy and Management (3) iling mess? 
Strategy, tactics, and management of campaign research, po er) mos 
Ini gen і mj | | вш p 
mulation, and media. Prerequisite: PMgt 240 (Fall anc او‎ 
250 Issues Management (3 ілер init рб 
Management of public policy i rise of referenda and ¢ "roots MT. 
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viduals and interest groups parti the issue advoc? mpaig? " 

д са | 
evolving role of political and npaign manager n issue * yit 
and spring) "i 

JE e ۱ 
251 Public Opinion Dynamics (3 | issues and p 
Processes by which citizens make decisions about polit: il lic opinion qf 
i › ) 
the range of methods for influencing those decisions 1 atti udi 1 
‹ 
voter behavior studies, communications, med з studies, 87 get 
(Summer cA 
252 Crisis Management (3) " in -— 196 
Manage nt « a an ing mome nts 
fanagement of crisis situations and "defining m simulatio? 


tive, and public policy campaigns. Through the use ots 


AL PSYCHOLOGY 243 


recent case studies, the course explores both the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of crisis management Fall 
53 Political Power and Urban Diversity 
Dynami t urban growth and the interaction of parti: p and 
Historical and co itemporarv url power shifts Summer! 

254 Referendum Politics Staff 
Managing the | tics of initiative petit S 1 referendum elections to estab 
lish publi ро opri ad yea 

K> e 

^57 Strategic Management of Political Issues 
Case studies of ma irent | 1 est I pment of strate 
Message development inti ting rese D g, and focus group a 
(Fall a nme 

2€ Ande 

0 Ethics. "i Politic al Management inderson 
Pplicatior f eth to g tica mpa iDbying, and representation 
Benerallv: norr f паис! that sl 1 guide activities and w reiations 
Of candidat impaign consultants, pollin nizations, political reporters, 

- lobbyists |, islat and officia Fa pr 1 summer 
462 I. "M y 
4 Law of the Political Process (3 Braden 
cess, voter reg tration, and laws governing political parties a d political orga- 
hization ' ' { е, 1 i vst bl ion, and 

М ethics in public = м < í 

455 D є : 

? Special Topics Staff 
Topic to be T ed in the € ј Ses 

26 - 

? Budgetary Polic y Stall 
Analysis of © etary і Rei cv. Off pu \ opring 

487 . : 
Budgetary Politics Staff 

amination of federal hudoot . k ind t Off-campus only 

м (Fall) 

0 Sy { 
ystems Approach to Environmental Issues (3 Stati 
Analysis of nment-relate es and trends, interrelations among issues 
cience under], env menta it nd terr istainability of nat- 

" сз апа soci svsten | 

Pu taf 
blic Policy and the Env ironment Stall 
Xaminatior, of U.S. laws і rrent legislation affecting ind water 

ы), energy hin ee | Pe: г waste, populat T er 

280 Отеп! related issue spr 

«еа "^m 

“ership and тойо unan 
^ar ership її the political realn iparis to th« rporate and nonprofit 
Sectore t ' d 


281 з opring 
E ning for Office : 


olitics from the perspect fal i a. агам 
^ lors involved n the decis t T f tory lefeat 

28) a m r) 

{ 

бу adership in Public Office tall 
De V elected offi ils must govern while balancing electoral support and policy 

D ta ls must gov whi 

290 р. PeCtives Qni 


295 ۸ "Pendent Study 3106 Staff 
‘anced р 


roblems and Strategy Arterton 


ıt inte ate RSE h sk І tical te 
^ : и ’ ve pt А ate 
ectives Student +} pleted 24 cre 
f ‘ 
Staff 
late to the tee for thesis 


ul Affair lers a irse sequence (which may lead to 
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PP Lie te E лү 


T—— 


PEP LLL tC 


ee ге 


mo appe omm 


aking. 0 w 
202 Political Psychology Research Methods m 
Majo earcl thod I | irticles 2, 
B ntent analy 
jua d i TE: iit filing and smparative® 
lies, are lered. Prereq te: PP | qui 
103 Public Opinion and Political Soc ialization і 
Same as PSc 220 T 
204 Theorv and Practice of International Negotiations 1 
Same à Aff 204 pos! 


205 Political Violence and Terrorism Jen 
s 1 vio? 


f politica 
plications 1% 


1 m. Ma p { 
( The cl | t í » pos 
91 Applied Political Psychology prerequis™ 
Seminar and pract m in ap] 1 
PPsy 201 ^s arranged Р 


295 Independent Study and Research (1 t 00° 
preparé 
Super ed earch її t 


arranged) 


1а | РР U ) \ 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Ur P LN.R h 
1 

Prof B. Reich TM | { M.A. East J.B Mar 

C. Mc k. P. Ff | M.J. Sodaro "wol! 
Ass ite. Prof R.W. I \. Bows 9 Jem 

M. Finne F Ma i i ۱ p. Wahlbet 1 

M.M. Mochizul sp 
is m4 1 1 Quayle JM 


T Mn 

Mast f Art the 1 bacne lor $ po 

an accredited college o " t "К ilent degree, апа high unde 

M і T 
scholastic standir . and ^. 
h ( ne of Arts a 19 
Required: TI ene ] l ‘ > өр" rch 10%. 
»sea gi 
ences, a research tool. and a general ex nat I rv field The rese" ед 4 
be reading knowledge of a modern foreign lar e. a specified | f know’ rg. 
tistics, or two graduate-level courses in a ted e. Student гера” idem 
examin ations bv taking at least six lepartmêen ә pth 
' : li pe 
in their en field. Five fie e: American p“ \ E, 


ernmen 


\ | nal " 

public policy. Students are required to tak » least fu urses outsid zi jo 
feld of concentration. Students mav elect one of the following programs н Je 

i — d n a yr 

ho ) aduate I k I 99-300 iti ків ба сіс 2515 
of ister's the m Р 3 work W thout 8 fv 


Students ol outst 


i f á depa 


Ку. In addition political theory and research methodology are available as à secondary 
field, : 
pl student. must complete juence of co í esearcł dologv « impri 
ie 201 and either PS 204 or 209, Students may opt to take Completion ‹ 
M With a grad, of B А | i i ky Р that tudent ha hieved t} 
elof know], | i * { { h to ' ements 
Outlined above 
“neral examinat ns ar tak пагу 
wc Secondary fi d exam atior luri the e test per 1 they may take them in 
"sive semester he examinatior t} : irv field ent both a written and oral 
Ponent 
ie wi pendation to th lean f t ndida r the d rtation research 
че Will be considered upoı tisfactor mpletion of irse work ol require 
and field examinat ; tudents must q their primarv field ex ination м d 
ler to he lered la Ad ion 
tad í : X t id ir 
; t. Pass held 
es a 
| pie s d 
Wit 
be i permission , ted ber of 1 ' the de tment may be taker 
ае credit. ^n $ 3 te P 
"ullo lit Iditiona irse work 
In da urse listin 
201 hl be f 
Introduction to Political Analysis М к, LEN 
ternative ipproaches to | ' vsis t tion of research designs 
2 oe proble; f me ement torv fee. $% I 1 
í 1 d D€ ^ по 
Empiric al Political Analysis di к, 2006 
®chnique { , ence data аз th e 7 statist : 
Puter applicat > а tera 
oq BIY с rabl x ; є 
Оке В 1 
„фы hes 's to Publi. Policy Analvsis . А 
"libirica! and five f ' { T t І 
theories n 4. ; ; " fa! | ust in $ the 
205 Policy Proce т 
ings in Political Theory 
elected , ' бай А 7 T ae thes ! ү 
on, Td qi , x 
206 т, ]uestior f 1 " the 
Opi Сгерре 
A Pics in Political Theory P 
danced read а te tatinr f 
i Selecter І 
07 Mo d concept ind s ft 
Staff 
ern Politic al Thought and Ideologies 
Р, Муз чова —— ( ' t} 7 1 ideologies 
108 - 
Ssi ) Staff 
an Political Thought 
Da] f А , Е 
(S vt ( | К 
{ ) 
209 rate 
. 8h d Matic = and Research Design 
410 Am V ( esign. da ort i i 
"eric " Malt 
Aen Р lit al Process 
213 e, Vey of д 
lale ang rican polit 
om, nd Urban Politics 
an Parati ve ' "m ; 1 
i d у ' ех 
g d Urban poli . 
Nate a and U 
Ana} "m Policy Problems 
alysis ( 
[1 OF pul 
Phasis on t} ^ « 
nace 
41 
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. spec» 
Introduction to the literature of judicial proce ind behavi studies: SPT 
" akt | ted t I h the bfields of law courts. * 
judicial proce wahlb* 
215 Judicial Policymaking (3 „Сой 
tole of t А ""- M amnha the U.S. Supreme 
Role he iudiciar policy torm on ph 


217 Executive Branch Politics 


ууа 


} Judicial Politics (3) 


пустой” 
as 
th partic ular emp 


structure and peration ji Vt imental bureaucra 
jn the politics of torn ilating ind implement ng рио policy sltzman pind” 
—_ " 
18 Legislative Politics (3 et Z n me 
l'heorv. struct nd : f the 175 Congress, with er nphasiai att 
heory ru І I рт 1 ing 
ber—constituency relations, indi iu ind . e decision maki дой 
ind. committ ictivit xecutive-leg e relat and intere 
id committee ( 16 t u 
ictivitie pino” 
219 American Political Parties and Elections (3 tatus: po 
Nature al nct American political partic rgan zational sté 
Nature and functions ої American poi | years 
, \ Iternate 
inating and electoral politi and eir vernir \lterna pronë 
220 Public Opinion and Political Sox ialization p, 587 me” 
Sources and dynamics of put pini ind [ ca socializatio™ 
PPsv 203 D ring, W? 
её 
221 Interest-Group Politics (3 oii uf 
Theory, structure, and activities of interest groups in \merican f sv 
222 Executive-Legislative Relations А legis! 
Politica 1 institut relationships between the execullv 
гопопса апа in \попа геи » i ^ eu AN p 
branches of the federal government. Offered impu l 
224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics Е 
| ted don t roblems $0 
Analvsis of U.S pe licv toward se ed domt C I 1 n 0 


228 Media and Politics 
Role of the media in American politics, wit 
erage, political debates, political advertising 

229 Politics and Public Policy (3 
Examination of political processes tha 


i Ш 

implementation, and the uses ої policy anatys К, poige” 

jU 

230 Comparative Government and Politics s (3 


Examination of basic approaches to comparative ропи 
РІ - Bowie, 


231 Theories of Comparative Politics Dickson: 


Advanced theories in comparative politi: 
232 Communism and Democratization (3 nist aX 
T 
Comparative ar of transit to democracy in comm АП) 
ive al f transi zal 
mt systems, with application f democr (А 
233 Comparative Роѕі-( ‘communist Systems (3) (the ү! 
) 
How the government f the 15 successor states” tt 
w the govern { \ temp 
have evolved sinc« idependent 1991. An al ry fro 
{ Ived sini nde] ien me o vat 
stand how and why their governmental systems have ‹ (spring 50б 
tially consolidated democracies to one-man dictatorships 4 Clintoc™ " 
cC 
234 Democracy and Democratization Brown, Dickson (de? 
T. 
in C smperetive Perspective (3 Recent cases ' 
nerations. et 1 
The "ins of democratic systems and the pem : socraci® po" 


ratization are considered, along with histori ally ok 


235 The Politics of Industrialization (3 


1 be s 0 ی‎ 

( omparative analysis of p« litics a t has alle ted "d econo ug 
process of industrialization, with special attention to npariso j ' 
€ ۳ at 

America and East and Southeast Asia. Cross-rej gional com} j 


years 


of industrialization and devel opment Fall alternate 


236 The Political Economy of Developing Areas (3) 


Comparative analysis of how development рг )blems » jns pror 
І ic 
both political and economic perspective and the solu men 
| d fall of develo} 


siders and insiders Emphasis on the rise an 
(Spring) 


POLITICAL SCIEN 247 
7 Theories of Politic bts ee | Feigenbaum 
Examinati n of how and why politica systems develop the way the v do. Why 
do some countrie " velop into den racies, while other ex ‘ 
lan? How d ontiict, the nature of the elite, and the political 
affect the development f 1 t titut 5prir iternate vea 

238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3 Nau 
Explorat ) f ideas and ‘ ved S. foreign econon policy, in 
cludii elat hip of « | í terdependence, protei 
lionisn ole of th« T istrial { nd the debt cr Fall 

) : 

“39 şi ternational Politic al Economy sell, Nau 
Res arc! ! ir €x] гїї ternative theoret 1 proaches to the study of 
interna I үр ition and 
Interpretat ча f hist ‘ 1 t І гу event worid political and 
economic affa Spr 

“40 International! Politics Lebov East, Se Finnemore, 

N Auerswald, Avant 
Open to Elliott Scho tudent 1 he € t internat il relations 

.. (Fall) 

) p І $ Ç I П 7 7 

“1 Theories of International Politics ebov el, Finnemort 

N E waid, Avant 

А Advanced the: rie f internat à | 

442 in nan 
Politics and Practice of International Institutions innen 

16 Politic f internat titut th« € f ective security 
Peace keen j trade. n “ levelopment, environment. humar hte 

1 (Fall) 

“44 Pali mit} 
Politic 5 of International Law omith 

he politica Се j : Р { 

ys E all) 

“чо I " s 
Comparative Foreign Policy (3 ; swaid 

le relations} p of int« Mies wt vin e another i with their exter 
Nal enviro, ment analvzed r tive framework. I n nation-states 
as well as lon-st ffer« s and 
Загін ssues 

24 (Spring) 

246 Ii e 
US. Foreign Poli у фуга 

atterns and prob], SI enti 

245 SVEN to the lamas? ; ordres di ‚ " 

S. Foreign Poli y After the Cold War ers waid, Nau 
Ontem pora, у debate about the het e of Ате in foreign p y in the 
Post Cold Wa 1 { } І es to 
the Study of д st р 
alist (balan, г. l inst 
2g tions) and c s 1 у, Ar à; f f , aktað 
oliti ELIT ' ' ee ae As 
сз of U.S. National Security Policy \uerswa Av 
Xamíines cn "шә Citi i ' n 4 tudv of nat $ 
Policy and te t ol : : ed States 
| . À ) p | 
7 , иц 
Co $ t 
) n of new se ‚ 
nter 
The nationa] i Politics vant, Goldgeler 
Пајо; theoret oF а { Р ызы : rity I pics 
include the А "fins : 4 " 
Alliance a : 7 
1 rma y 
250 Migration ind ? 
оге} „. vironmental degrada 
n taf 
n ы Policy Analysis Selected Topics Stall 
5) р, aysi of Us к. Р ; 
TN ми n | 
Substan, ary Relations 


Spri ve 


8 Cor ө: Cro Hf 
Majo, is го] ang Menos nt ^ta 
| Sues * 
disarm ёз and tre t [ > 


Pr ИМЕР 


et? a 


eee es. 
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260 


261 
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266 


268 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
i ш 
1 : " ;enbi 
Western European Politics (3) Felg r } 
Examination of the principal characteristic f the British, French, Germê i 
Italian political svstems, comparing their in titutional and еза 
tions to th« pr blems of advanced industrial democra: es Fall) codi 
Politics of European Integration theo 
The origit nstitution ind politi of West Europea ntegration, Wi لام‎ 
pha on theor regio! rat ind t | lop ent of the ВШ 
Union bal 
51 genii 
The Political Economy of Advanced Industrial States (3 Feig г" 
in examination of the relationship between economk ind politics # 
| as vol ' Dernek a | ing) , 
uch as political levelopment, (таа ind monetary pol (Spree soi 


Russia and Europe 
Russia's role in post-Cold War Europe, focusing on eco! 


lomestic-foreign policy linkage 


nic and security" 
T in! 


tions throughout the region and 
former USSR. Eastern Europe, and Western Europe Fall wold 
Comparative Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe n East ? 
Comparative analysis of domestic political processes and policies ! 
Europ: Fal wold 
The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3 haped e 
Major historical, politica cia id regional factors that have z 
АРА, ‚пр! 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern ! горе; «й 
' Г 
foreign relations with outside powe ind on regional East-West co! 
; \ 
(Spring Reda 
Government and Politics of the USSR ted pistol” 
І ' t et 
Seminar on Soviet domesti ern 1 
(1917-1991 | 4 
Post-Soviet Foreign Policies tat "T. iol 
External problems and pol {} ind the cessor # gf 
xternal problen S í | і i у 
former USSR (especia lv the Balt Ukraine, and southern rim o | 
Soviet Union) Spring cham. 
Politics of China (3—3 Dicke licy poc 
PSc 270: Readings f the polit dynamics and pí si ( 


Research seminar on select 
Prerequisite to 


ther primary sources. f 


in contemporary Ch 
nese politics, usin 


PSc 270 or permiss 


structo! Academi ear) 


iot f 
поп ої 


Jart 
Shambaug! poit 
ore eig? 


Foreign Policy of China (3 
: ' hes to analvzingt hina’s* 


Readings and research on the main approac! А 
pow’ 
icy and foreign relations Spring) | 


The Political Economy of Asia 

Comparative analysis of the relationship between economi nomies 9 ays 
ah 0 ye 

tics in East and Southeast Asia. ! aes "all, alterna" 4 Ste! 

integration into global trade and investment ne in5 } 


Governments and Politics of vico and Korea 
Re 'adings i ind research on the domestic and foreign po 


and South Korea (Fall or i Sha? jr 
I p үги, 9 j 
a Politics of East Asia (3 Harding, Moch rates 5 pus 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the те gional لقأ‎ уй 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregion al powers vt T 
and Russia) Spring odd vear p 
The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3 f the Arb" 
Readings and research on the origins, evolutior ind issues © ge 
conflict Spring Reich is? 
Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3 ts and p 


jen 
Readings and research on selected prot lems of the gove rit 


the Middle East Fall) peich ah 


International Relations of the Middle East ( jns 0 "к. 
Readings and research on the regional апа її " ternational relati gi 
East (Spring) gl 
The Powers in the Middle East (3 ; the polit. ph 
The role of the powers in the Middle East with emphasis on to otb 


United States and the Soviet Union. Consideration 15 5 


European and Asian powers Fall 


283 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) 


Readings and discus ion on tl 
Central America, and the ( 


racy and revolution Fall 
284 International Relations of La 

Readings and discu ion or 

cies of selected states S 


Selected l'opics in Empirical 


ribbean. Emphasis on th« 
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McClintock 


'lected countries in South America, 


1€ politic sorts 


possibilities for democ- 


McClintock 


tin America (3) 
| and the foreign poli- 


»-Latin Ameri 1 relation 


Analysis Zeng 


Advanced technique f data « ind analysis; varying emphasis on such 
methods as causal model 1 T і ince, regression analysis, and 
Simulatior Offered as the demand м rants 

“86 Selected Topics in American Politics Staff 
In-dept} overage of significant theoretical and empir issue n American 
Politics, including such topics a political bel electoral politics, and race 
and politi | advan ed tudent Offered as the demand warrants) 

E ¢ 

“87 Selected l'opics in Political Theory gs А taff 
In-depth coverage 1 significant issues in political theory, including such top- 
108 as justice. tolerati. d polit nmunity. I idvanced students 

s (Offered as the iemand warrants) 

“88 Selected l'opics in Comparative Politics Staff 
In-depth co erage of significant theoretical and empiri il issues in comparative 
politi cludir wh fos i at the politics of deve lopment, 
the role of the state in advanced i il societi ender and ethnicity, and 

„ the politi f nationalis Offered as warrants 

“4¢ Ste 

39 Selected Topics in International Politics Staff 


In depth cover 
politie 8, inc 1 
in Internationa politics, th 
Security in 
as the demand warrants 
Reading 

Amited + 


ge ol significar 


?97 


о masters degre 
29g required 
esearch (3 
“Mited to master legres 


Whang quired 
39» , 1818 Research (3—3 


Í dvanced Reading (3 
Amited to st 


May be repeate 1 for credit 


Advan, ed Research (arr 


udents preparing 


3 


Amiteg to students pre paring 
399 | lay be l'epeated for credit 
'SSertation Research (ar: 
“Mited to Doctor of Philos D 
"iss 
SION " 
NAL PSYCHOLOGY 
t D.E. Ho 
nings, R.( 
now, Y.I 
ers E.B. Fr 
Nover, ]. Hi 
M Ha 


i S the lor Professiona 

Vito, © degree of Doctor of ] 

ilo 2 Psycho), 

N b Of Arts te in the field of 
tde ts With relevant backgr 


Who lay k adeq 


late prepara 


ternational 


t theoretical and empiri ssues in 11 
mparative fore policy, ethic d norms 
15 compa 1 ۷ І i БЧ | 
І (агу егу по па theories of 
ent. For advanced students Offered 
Staff 
| Writt pe ssion of instructor 
Staff 
late Writte ermission of instructor 
Staff 
Staff 
lor the Doctor of PI sophv general examination 
Staff 
for the Doct f Philosophy general examination 
Staff 
hy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
es, | ihan 
Fritsch, C.E. Parks 
A } i. Kassett, E.C. Klossi 
' } KR АД Р A4 W e. D.E. ( oper E.W 
5 ` A vi vi I 
поаск 
P.L. Ellr Q. Gral C. Verghest 
1 Psychology, ( bian College of Arts and 
yt ho у 
Р te: the degree of 
psychology Prerequisite ie deg I 
ind experience psychole r its equiva- 
" li 


lisite 
rerequisit« 
rerequisit 


tl І гат li r such courses 
undergraduate courses during the first i | 1 


not apply to the de 
Required: the 

Science | 

206 

from é 


я T i | . t n the core а 
tracks | м factor I l е Genel ' 


tration for 
areas 


203 for € 


— i Pia "P ‚ the ogram faculty’ 
А опе-у‹ full-tim t hit ni ution app 


require 


nals 
ychology (24 


yn 
fox using o, g 


iboratory ^ 


pe il 
Practicum in Clinical Psychology 
\ ntinuir 


three 


Biological Basis of Clinical Рѕу‹ hology 
The structure anc сноп of the ner 


perien 


Psychodynamic Psychopathology ysvcho 
l'ha developmental } y isis for lerstanding I 
I he dev ypmen )5 Vt з 


1 r$. 
t] IV ;natory factor 


vith compa I { elevant t 


Cognitive Basis of € lini al Psychology 
rhe theoretical and experimental ba 


j { 
e and iuadapti 


/ Group and Organizational Dy namics 


ind intergrouy mi nit IN 


) Statistics and Ressar h Design 


ıe rol 


analysis 
Professional Issues 


egal and eth 


d adolescent 


Psychodynamic Psychotherapy 


ner. 
el, Bren 


nd tet hniqué 


Be havioral Cognitive Therapies : 
Theoretical and clinic pr yes t it nding а 
TELE REL | cognitive pers 


and modify 
" 


pe 
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230 


- r} n psvchotherar ration 
nfs » spectives; current work on psychotherapy integrati 
developm 0 ese perspectis 
: я hes 
acros \ therapeutic арргоас! 
JDR p : (s 
ега І I Freud and Hartmann to Anna 
An introd t t lern ego p і y Art 
Freud B di 
226 Object Relations Theory i ы " 
А} fol t it theory, from Klein, Fairbairn, Winnicott 
u 1 Ut t 
lo Bion, Kernberg, Mahler, lacobser K 
27 History and Systems of ( lini al Psychology | bind 
A revic v of the histori: leve pment of ult у | lo І íi n 
Stream psycholo y and psychiatry t T echnica 
Syste 
Recent Developments in Tec hnique i. Readings in Gill 
Current toy cs and itroversies in psychotherapy techniqu iding 
Ross, Brenner, Arlow, Gray, Schwaber. Stone 
Short-Term Psychotherapy Pd 
t { { vchod mic riented ps ` егару 
= ай. з. yev \ ) Sifne ind others 
Focus on clinical v ttes; readings in Werman. Davanl ifn 
2 Chara ter Pathology: Theory and Tex hnique ` “ж 
Cent contributior to the unde indi Da 4 
* I f t I A а lt ICI and 
Implications for tre tment. Readir Kernb« Kol 1 
Will k k Р 7 В n W 1 " 


кь, in ( 


render Development 
Studies { т 


о! ties and diffi > ge | T. 
Recent th, etical and W ` 
and Tysor ( . ind Ri К ( et-5 I 
43 
4 The Nature of "Ther rapet uti Ac tion wal eck Tied cla 
How thera, IRE bout change. The fu | h 
fantasy and the proci ) f work +} igh. ( 
tive and ma iladaptive бипс! nil 
40 Group p Psyc hotherapy eT lica AEA A] 
leory 4nd technique i ID | hotherapv; his у he as b 
оир analysis irrent ntroversies the field. Read I |, Ezri 
, Scheidlinger Whitaker, Foulkes. Pines inzieu, Gar 
ү) chology and Law j ' | СТЕР 
PSychological tudy of the lega í ind the apy І I 
душы pr А d | 
In the judicia и я 
ts th forens SVS 
testimony ectior rese h and ref worki W SI 
244 А 15 and р pul 
T lura] Factors in Psychopathology and Psv hotherapy T 
le Study of noi. del оч, A ind. effect x es 
Pathol, | | i J € 
> Reading, , А 
“45 Ady, 5 ] Я 
p, anced Group and Organizational Dy namics ый 
Students intere ted in leary ” luct researc} engage in nsultatior 
in B'oups ind г tio ^ ( 
4 c interpret Чо 
“6 Co m 1 1 
Then nity Intervention ' ога 
ory and res ich th k TT healt} tervent Work wi t СОП 
Muni , ES < enberg, Miller 
sn tal. AN proje e 
“0 ) ' 1 == ul 
The tops SYchologi al Assessment "T an 
of Ory anc Practice of new рѕусі! { ssessment. History ar еу T "E 
i81 the field Ma LL Фару: "nd : ' nd specialized tests 
Ady і, Majo егін lividua 


Rec “ned Psyc һодупаті‹ Лавовите nt 
E wnt tre nds in n " часа 
wj lati in pre i 


— 


eme 


255 Forensic Assessment m^. 
Overview of the prote | standards and ethi iidelines for forensic ® 1 


"i 
t T} } nt of mina TT the role of the P", 

lation 1 пе | ( р1їса а \ . - 

aw enol 

ch in the a 


Child Development 


" 
( t { t ind abnor 
i t $ if 
" hild j ents: experiential and mati 
у п І uaren 101 [ І n 
А t f flict and сойр. 
\ eve nic 
} t chodyn?? 
ma 
62 Child and Adolescent Psychopathology 1 mi 
А | T 
hild and ad ent | | hology jen 
| 1 g} Y t ychodynam* нен 
d. * Candler, Get 
Read Kl [ id, 1 Ki 116 ind >an Ш 
yter M nie! B і у 
264 Child and Adolescent Psychotherapy vcholoti? 
; )58 А 
Gase semin | 1 and adoit ent treat t. DI ical and ү gift 
treatments: int hort te eptualizat f play therapy? iy А 
atments I і ! | ind Kenn’ 
en IT 1 


eud, Gien 


265 Family Therapy 


şur f « à i t I fa 

torv and development f the heid Majo! 

Readings in Whitaker, Ackerman, Palazzoli, bowen 
Sat Slipp 


266 Clinical Intervention in Schools 


} DI ti 1 I ) 1 
| heor ind prac e ol үг psy ol 
' 


ion, consultation. Readi n New 
267 Advanced Child Psychotherapy 


+ To 
ns. 
echnical approaches to selected clin problen ind populate 


[ I al 
lude tr yuma physical and sexual abuse, probit in le arning ane 
ider identity disorder, behavior proble adopton divor® p 
vith borderline childrer nderstandir 1 nterpreting the C% i ten 
ordination of developmental and therapt tic processes, ай“ we 


with parents 


'0 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology 


M } re tard 


мау be repeated for credit ү vided the t 
Independent Study (arr.) 
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Mission Of instruct ~ > 
partment ay be " Y азпо] b 
dures phy of scie | 
Mera Pr hods and Pr ocedu es р) ѕорпу à rad- | 
1 Research Metho : Prerequisite: gr | 
*02 Psychologica : y] га, ‹ Ку ntary course in | 
Require 1 1 cU) et ‘ . la к 
types of rese a ' psy Dopkins 
uate stand н | 
latisti Psychology arch upon 
3 p 1 “д ntal ча i ; the тм i 
“YS Experime eniti 
Corm Memory, and Cog t Rothblat 
T 1, Rothbl 
штеп! c р! 
Which the 4 f Psychology de 
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ior 1 - V 
iologic al Basis of Be hav | ud 
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COURSES OF INSTI 


Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3 
For graduate students in the clinical psych logy program Oper 


pace permits and with permission of instru tor. Psy« 1:5 өү of group 
T DI vache сус 222: Superi ed experier e with th« ipeutit group* 
equ to P 91: P 219 Alternate academic years oul 
! Seminar: Human Memory (3 y. D! 
Selected topics of current research interest 1 the are of human пейш 
" 
phasis on encodin ind retrieval processe imnesia, and disi rders ошай 
Л on 
Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessme nt and Ther rapy (3) RP, 
| h id 155t mé t ind tre itment п т benas ral viewp i I rhe арр оў 
» t0 
f conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping principi ith referent 
ific disorders of childhood jr 
Seminar: Clinical Psychology of ¢ hildhood and Adolescence (3) т 
For graduate students in psychol v: open to othe! with permission n 
^ C 
itructor. Exploration of major topi concerning psvcho] athology 10 oe 
ind adolescents; discussion of n« logica es witi завіз on thee 
ind research literat t 
3 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy 
For graduate students in clinical psychology 
f instructor, it ice permits. Patient's need 
Case participation heavily relied ирот Prerequ 
academk Veal 


Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied 


Development of Psyc hometric Instruments 


tec jues and pri pie ed i 
on of personality and abilit € 

n ої hun lament tor easu 
sts and measurements and an elemi 


For aduate al psychology еб". 
of instructor psychodynamit psycho i, c 
tions theorie ł Empha n 

terological di borderlir nd narci 

(Spring 

Seminar: Community Psychology 

For graduate student he t t P hole 

permission of instructor, only f space permits Survey of issues am cor" 
in community hologv; emphas n educational systems ant 
psycholo V issues 

Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3 jera! 
Factors affecting the mental health of minoriti Treatment cons" S 
differences in theoretical ipproaches w th espect to minorities E 


The Practice of General Psychology 


A] plication of psy hological prin iples and 
human problems. | fe nal es f \ 
Participation in the development, implemet 
psychological services and project A 
Psychopathology (3 
Research theorv in psychopathology Fall 
Family Systems: l'heory, Practice, and Research (3-3) 1 tre umen 
Family dynamics and their implications for asse ;sment and J 
emphasis on the role of research in the process f evaluation © dents? 
md family therapy Enrollment limited to adv synced doctore m 
al psychology Academ eat "s 
p ا‎ 
Psy hoanalytic Theory and Rasen h nphas! is yr 
Introduction to psychodynamic theory and resear h with €t ic ;atic on? " 
s I з А ) m, 
et in modern psychi mic theory, an ıd the apl 0108)" 9 
J 
formulati ; to the understanding and tre ‘tment of psychoP* oot? 


3) tot 0 udi 
Theories m Processes of ле амат Management (3 " desi 
Basic functions and techniques of organiz nal manageme tc of Y 
direction, and decision making examir жү from the vit 


science 


PSYCHOLOGY 255 


245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Offermann 
Analysis of organizational behavior emphasis on motivation and productivity 


Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group. su ervisory leadership. 
| I 
j 


formal and informal organization, job design (Fall) 

246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Тес hniques (3 Staff 
Tex hniques Í personnel election and performance evaluation Employment 
tests, personal data, assessment nterviews, p« € and assessment 
“enters. Consideration of federal guidelines in employee selection. Includes 

1 Practicum 

247 Seminar: Psyc hology of Leadership in Organizations (3) Offermann 
Theories ind issues related to the emergence ar 1 eflectiveness of leaders with 

- focus on eadership behaviors and processes in organizations 

“48 Research Applications to Organizational Intervention and Change (3) Staff 
Empha is on development of model f organizati effectiveness; design of 
Valid diagnostic in truments; implementation of research strategi ; establish- 

,,. Ment of program evaluati« riteria Fall 

“51 Behavioral Neuroscience (3 Rothblat 

he neural basi of behavior, with special focus on th« psychobiological deter- 
Minants of learning, memory, and cognition dol з used for different 

x levels of analysis with normal and brai npaired subjects 

*33 Social Cognition (3 Staff 
Social psy hologv theori« nceptual approaches i their applications. So- 
cial cognition person percept ttribut і lion processing, attrac- 

E lion stereotypin 

“4 Sox ial Influence (3 Offermann 

Ocia] ries nceptual approaches, and their applications 


ind unintentional social influence processes and their 


nt research on conformity, social power, soc ial ex- 
npression manageme 


ѕ and Attitude ( hange (3 Poppen 


“56 i eon m ак унии мее "—- Po pen 
m. ion to Survey Research (3 PF 
ory and practice of face-to-face telephone and mail surveys Practical expe- 
"ence With all stages from the formulation of research questions and hypothe- 
Ses lo questionnaire design sampling, pilot, testi iewing, coding, and 
257 cu^ Cleaning Prerequisite Stat 105 r equivalent А i 
A Tent Topics in Social Psychology (3 Poppen 
Advan, ed seminar with focus ‹ n major t | 


retical ipproaches, research, or 


Problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each semester 


259 "all and spring 


s ; 
СУУ chology of Individual and Group Decision Making (3 Staff 
“amination І i , 


lor, Горі, sin 


| in Һе 
ої processes in organizational decision making and group behav- 


roaches, decision 


aid iude group and individual decision making 
"а and "upport systems, performance and decision effectiveness, and risk 
ж ppa YSis 
Sye - 
* hology of Work Group Development (3 Offermann 
“mination of theory and research on groups as task perfort e systems. Ap- 


5 10 team developme nt as a means of improving work group effective- 


Ne pus 1 
EM Including goal setting ral. ficat easing interpersonal skills, 
„а, g goal set fi 
*83 p... Шс! resolutions к. 
< ашан, SEO v. Staff 
Rese n Research (3 »taii 
0 arch issues and methods in eva і трасі of organizational and 
Cii omen ye. j 
effect 'ntervention and servici programs f program goals and 
in lVeness crita. ne t prol ental and quasi-exp« 
lent; с . } 
2 Pri 1 designs politica f nd evaluat esearch 
“A ар 18, eve n years 
nar: N 
Sele ” э Neuropsy: hology 
ies ear} PTOblems in res, arch relating the brain and behavior. Independent 


ACh Semester 


rmm et a tt ee mt a P ы 
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COURSES Ol 


influence to toy і id di 
compliance and ping with í bit o 
Deter 
8 Be shavioral Medicine bet 
peat ni наз ‚ tm f wide vari? 
| { u | t 7 of Y 
Т , " x LU foster lifes 
yi 
\ oul 
) Special Topics in Health Psy: hology To 
A reher А { 11 4 і ea u ( th psycholog) j 
valeat lit. A on by perm 
f instruct ов? 
81 Clinical Neuropsy¢ hology I s t0 
тт of experiment f (temp |, 
| n 
| ind in th | | functi with emph n percepto yl 
ti | Гор 16 [ 10W f neuroanatomy and br 
iti I 1 
dbi А ‘aration’ of ma i nsychologi@ 
de Admission by pern I the tructor gi 
282 Clinical Neuropsychology П ‚лей 
I minatior і мап! i I ] 4 assess" 4 
xaminatio 0 mpo 11 psy proceu 
рол function. Instrum а " . the Bene g p Г 
Wechsler ence Scale, Ha Reitan N ychologi®, 
terv, and Luria's Neuropsych | requisit ` Psy 211,2 | 
d 
ind permission of the instru t Ў” 
87 Current Topic s in Clinical Psy hology (3 spate" 
Advanced seminar with focu major the tic ipproaches = : 
problem areas. Topics vary Mav be repeated for credit 9 
288 Current Topics in Industrial Organizational Psychology (3) resent? 
Advanced seminar with locu І theoretica ipproaches; 
problem areas. Topics vary May be repeated for credit 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experime ental Psye hology (3 spe 
Review and discussion of contemporary research ат | theory in û cs 
field of psychological study iders in the field. Indey endent top! А 
ї B 
mester: mav be repeated for cred | ing к 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3 ring) o 
Examination of current theoreti 1 l arch E М 
295 Independent Research f staff mo. 
Individual librarv or experimer | upervision 0 tore 
мотает e ha mate witi n fa tv member pric 
tion. May be repeated fi lit 
298 Directed Readings (1 to jon 
Supervised reading in selecte eld th bli ,dministral af 
І n ow 
by permission of instructor m 
299-300 Thesis Research (3 E 
| 198 A Iv 4 E jue 
dvanced Reading and Research h or йе 
Limited to students preparing f ho T) Philosophy ma) r 
nation. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertat ме i dit 
ssertation Research 1 for or" 
Limited to Doctor of Philosoph lidat Mav be repeatet 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION enit 
дА é 
rat 
Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Har V.C. Ada B.L. Catron j.1 " 
| к | 18 
Newcomer (Chair), B Pitsvada. |.E. Kee, C.J. Mc5wau H.L Woln м 
| Associate Professors |.Е. Kasle, D.S. ( 1 Р.С ‚ 
| Assistan ofessors M. Moser. L.A лага م‎ 
| if study ре“ 
| кем ak Вон ind P Ma nt for programs О: see 
uU 1 ы 7 ‚ 
| the degrees of Master of Public Adı ratio ind. Doctor ot PhilosoF ازو‎ 
| entry for programs of study leading to the Master of Publ Policy on Mo ed 
Harm” ghey 
» i 0 M 
| 201 Public Administration and Manage ment: Part I ( formatio? Fits Oe 
| An introduction to the important hist hos in the 1 ontext ^ 4 
| 1 - uC n 
| of public administration American SU al qo to cent | 
» 
| opment Focus ipon tradit 11 management oles, lin ' 
| | concerns of the field Fa 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 257 

on: < 

“02 Research Methods and Applied Statistics (3 or 4) Adams, Newcomer 
Developm nt of skills and knowls dge tor conduc ting original rese irch and « rit- 
ically evaluating empirical tudies. Various resear І id data collec 
lion technique: ire examined. F us on computerizing data lantitative 
analysi inal tre th of relat hips, selectir рү priate st stical 
techniques, and testing statistical hypotheses. Same as PPol 20: Fall and 
Sprin 

2 у 

3 Federal Policy, Politics, and Management Kee 
Critical anal f the structure and ad trat f the f Ove 
rom both a ma í | 5 Xt tivel 
Organization, integrat ind rdination, às we $ rrent trends 
ernment re rulatio ( ntal f есі ess Fa id spri 

204 p i | ' 

! Public Administration and Menage ment Part П Harmon, McSwain 
Aspects f oreanizat 11 and mar « I tice id ssues of im 
Provement/ex nct ployee dt I і I ир 
team work. and eff cv/effectivenr intability as applied to public ad 

2( minis tration, Pre 1 te: PAd 201 эрги 
205 * - ; 
Public Budgeting, Re ‘venue, and Expenditure Analysis i Jovce 
le empirical ba ind procedural tec} € f pul budgeti expendi 
ture ana] i d reve T à t eve f ve ent. Mana erial and 
administr ive implementat f major pul . ! f the standpoint 
of economi | tior 1 distributinr Sr 
208 p i 1 1 Ж е 1 $ 
Policy Analysis and Evaluation Moser, Nev ner 
“nSider iti f tw ( , ent V wav f I ua 
lion Which asse fect ‹ [ пеа 15 
Which ınticipate the kelv futur nes ences { loptir рагі ir policy 
qı Ons Disc I f the a ate , ] t LT inalvsis and 
208 evaluation n the U S ыч Q e as PPol 20 Fall and spring) 
Public Administration and Manage "ment: Part Ш (: McSwain 
Practicum ourse enal lents t plv terial from PAd 201 and 204 
N \ \ р 
ime practi , f publi idmir trat Stude 7 wit} ess t} three ve ars Of 
adminis tra , k × é { Е art 5 
V ) p t t t i 
Internship. vhile those th prof ‘pee s 
209 ын Pre requisite: PAd 201 and 204 і sI nd imme 
ubli 1 | 
lic Administration and Management Part IV Drainard 
Sw ofthe diverse concepts and issues in nul Iministration; analysis and 
"legration of ethical nolit a > ` чт» { personal values and 
“Sues in the Held. Open only to M.P.A. degree candidates their final semester 
219 ot Study Serve + iIDstone semi tothe MPA T Sprir 
2 Legig › | . 
A ative dies 'ment and Congress Brainard 
a "lysis of Concrec« s a management tem: exar t t its internal ad 
lin Ж ‚== f 
Er istration and its role in f tie vt h le t xecutive 
S lative relations} а taffi1 " tiene } loot сес lorc! rules 
anc н і ow і ыра «ж 
" Procedures oversight { t } ff licy are 
"up “Mined Fa 
Compe 
L Mpetitiveness in the Global Economy Brainard 
ul and Investment Policy 
"lysis of U > : " ; ? the rx 
са] mpeutiveness іт - вы 4 
al econon T M І Ет 
ph Ly of the S. ir I vith Western I pe 1 Japan. Em- 
asis on t } 
Ma 1 hr , transfe ' 4 і estment the state of the 
(e Ufacturing ; { 7 
Sé t { 7 : | t t me at 
Ne ta n d : 
15 
па > 
hoja the Public Administrator Kasle 
Pha ation and ina fH f ' le t ety. Em 
9 8 placed роп the і А 7 S le n 
NS of Am і . 
of t) ner T T" } } act eeks t еу nae ng 
le law : 
. üs ndi a { 7 lecis 
216 Making MA - 

' Pedera G (Spring and summer 
/ ( Brair 
Analy. *overnment Regulation of Society Dra 
Sect of the lederal regulatory procs is it affects the pul 1 private 

ITs, pecif č ї " 
gom effort schen > СЕ pred, Р ots 
У Po 7 { Г Pe nasiz 1 
Pring) 1 ‹ ‹ I ere J zed 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


17 Seminar: Development Administration 1 (3 


яй 


Spec ific organizi 


The nature of program development and imp mentatior 
and management problems of less devi 1 intries. National cultural T 
political context The giving of assistance: typt f technical aid problem 
working with aid givers; analytical method Fall suf 
218 Seminar: Development Administration П (3) ^ iie 
The transfe f administrative capability trom one ountry to anole re 
ind administrat development theorie l'he role of innov n strategie” 
institutional development. Organization of natul 11 resource manage ment 
Spring parn 
221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3 “7 
Analvsis of organization theory with special focus O ublic OF janization' n 
rent issues in organization theory decision makin he organization og је? 
ronment and the changing nature of organizations in à pi tindustrial $9 
(Fall and spring mcs” 
223 Behavioral Factors in Complex Organizations (3 )ni 
Analysis of the nature and character! tics of human behavior in publi gs 
zations Approaches to management and behavi public organi 


ups and teams Fall and sprin 


What the manager must know and do to provide 


large, complex organization An exploration of factors 

dition effective executive and managerial leadership 
225 Ethics and Public Values (3 

Ethical dimensions of personal and ргоіеѕѕіопа jud 

Cases are used to consider the ethos t publi organi 


dations of public policy Fall 
242 Managing State and Local Governments (3 


Examination of state and local governmental structure 
< jtation y 
their lim "T. 


ments 


Ke 
dant? 


that oP 


(Spring) Hart? 


rship and guid? 


»sses ! 
ind process! 


of public € «rt 
n and the mor? 


nizations 


. and func eng 


place within the federal system, their revenue sources 
alternatives available to encourage more ¢ lective idministration © cual 
lic and private demand Fall) ^ 
243 Land Use Planning and ( ommunity Development (3) | use ei 
l'heory and practice of land use planning Issues /f competing la at. 6 ow 
era ot increased spraw! populati yn pressure nd environmental Lt MT NLÀ 
management techniques and practices in states and localities: T "m d 
jus regulatory controls and economic incentives to al hieve desir i 
The idea of "sustainable community Spring) кее, M. 
248 Financing State and Local Government (3 i досві 8 
Analysis of the theory and practice of pubi finance in state ат xat 9n of 
ments. Includes the financing of services thi ugh типи ipal " pt 


governmental funds, debt instruments, and 


expenditures as well as financial mana ement practices 
249 Urban and Regional Policy Analysis } 
Examination of selected national policies ind their effects ОП 


governments. Emphasis on policy « ions of urt 


tionship to the social, political, anı 

of urban politics and administration, areas 01 health 

power, transportation, and housing аге addr ssed 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3 


Survev of the actors. institutions and processes in the 


Executive budget preparation/execution egislative 
budget requirements, and 


relationships of strategic 


budgeting at federal and state levels. Statutory 


з Financial Management in the Public Sector (3 


ther re venut 


‚ sourct 5: E 
E on 


(Spring 


Intensive analysis, using the case study а roach 

used in the not-for-profit sector for finan at ad nagement er 
of accounting sito ‚‚ operations conti Y nanagements 
integrated into ( omprehensive management ¢ ontrol system" 

of system design and implementation Spring 


254 Seminar in Public Budgeting and Tax Policy (3/ 
Advanced seminar dealing with current worldwi 


Focus on stude 


Issues 


int 


h projects tha 


t demons 


standing of financial issues as they relate to recent 
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fiscal trends and proposals 


included in current budgets and revenue codes. Evaluation of tax regimes and 
budgetin, policies, procedure nd processes (Summer 
460 Policy Formulation and Administration Staff 
Impact of « momic and political fact n pu [ it and im 
Plementation: intensive inalv f the M decision 
making model of the poli proce with spe ! emphasis on their relation 
Ship to current | v proble Summe 
) | . 
*64 Public and Nonprofit Program Evaluation Newcomer 
heory and pract e of 1 T t i esearch. Exploration 
of scope and pract sidering eco 
nomic, politica 0 ınd administrative f xamination of method 
ological ısiderat for de lat ect lissemination 
. Spring 
265 Е 
9 Environmental Ethics Staff 
Within the cor: ie of hu | T t beings and the 
natural world, specif Sut de ture,” the moral 
Standing of anim ] int | T | 
Weighed in re iti to humar terests. I ide { the 
2 Place in nature 
“06 Fn; taf 
: Environmental Policy Staff 
"urrent issues in н ental 1 | t | use der 
Dess protect mate cha ‘ ent ' А ind 
T ecological sustainabil ty 
60; h 
штеп! Topics in Public Policy (1 t Staff 
Critical апа ft DI ich 
" Specific issu covers i 
м ’ Spec ial Topics Staff 
“Xperimey tal « EUN mp T May be repeated 
м Опсе for « redit T 
“96 Sta ны Y " 
atistica] Applications in Public Administration 
зе of Statistic compute ind SPSS ese í 
phasis on internrot MS a in EE t of has 
Cal compe ter Fre эп ; A 
29 nity Correlation, probabilit egre і 
irecte, p taff 
S ected Readings and Research Staff 
poPetvised reading in select | fields wit! t Admissior 
299 p bermission of instruct Mav be n tad ' 
300 esis Seminar Staff 
11 S, ® Research Staff 
San аг: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships Staff 
123 Şa, âS SMPP 311 
Seminar. т, d 
ni nar: The Polic y Organization McSwair 
i que problem: f complex or zations: | xed. Eme 
373 D8 con. еріѕ and theorie Calartad pe 
Minar: р j ng , x : 
і E Publi Administration and McSwain 
Ici › 
Cont an Political and Social Institutions 
уе] “шрогагу ind historical literatur t ctual de 
74 бе *PMent yf Public administrat Sr 
Nar: Tro 1 › 
Survey |, ends in Public Administration Theory 
lm A contemporary r t | sues 
| istration the | a adds 
Og 
; d СА] positiv; behaviorism, humanism, existentialism, phenomenology 
17? e POStmoder : 
: Minar: p wm а 
Itera ' "Oundations of F nvironmental Policy and Management (3 Stafi 
a, Nan 'SCiblinar I ht t ‘ í ind 
393 Cy Bement © « 
Craft 


"Tent Toni "ar 
Curs, Topics and Research 
ent se lolarsh;, 

hip d 
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studies. Emphasis on application of researc h methods to policy 


(Spring oul 


397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) oul 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (art "^ 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the genera! exar nination. ma 
repeated for credit qu 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeat: d for credit 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Master of Public Policy Executive Committee " Kb 
H.L. Wolman (Director), J.J. Cordes, J.R Henig, D.I nfeld, J.E. Kee, M Mose! 


Newcomer, M. Starik, R.P. Stoker 


Doctoral Committee A май 
J.J]. Cordes (Director), W.B. Griffith, C. Harrison LR. Henig, D.L. Infeld, С. Ja kson, /* 
R.P. Stoker, N. Vonortas, P. Wirtz, H.L. Wolman в 
Master of Public Policy—The Master of Public Polic) degree prog ram provides É sp 
sional training in public policy as preparation for careers in gov iment, bus " 
the nonprofit sector. The program includes courses trom both the Columbian $ des 
Arts and Sciences and the Sc hool of Business and P ublic Management ind offe Е 0ر‎ y 
the opportunity to earn their degree in either sch ;ol. The 40-credit-hour de n? j^ 
olicy core (13 credits) an area On 


e 


consists of 13 courses composed of a comm Ў 
sis (12 credits) and a policy field (9 credits) selec ted by the student and tW m dt) 

| 1 | tive таб 
(6 credits). All students complete a common policy t ore of courses in quantità ер yt 
policy analysis, and economics (PPol 202, 203 ind 204) and, at the end of 28 js 9 
a capstone seminar (PPol 215) that provides for a research аррисі 
f two areas 


knowledge learned in the other courses. Students choose one nt (SB 
policy analysis and research (CCAS) or | licy and manage z and w 
Courses required of students in the CCA e PSc 229, PPol 2 red oí" 
courses chosen from Econ 222, Mgt 2 2 t 213. Courses a »pol * jn 
dents in the SBPM emphasis are PPol 201, 205, and two courses t hosen [e е 
208, or РАЯ 205 There are тапу public policy fields available t о st ynts for 

course field. The fields within CCAS include critical policy studies 
vironmental and natural resourct policy zender and social policy 


market polic y, national security policy, } hil »sophy ind social pouty. 5 


ł A 
policy, environmental policy (joint with SBPM), urban policy У ў 
fields available within SBPM аге business—government т 
and management, financial 2 Orting and public p licy 


егпапсе, re 


ilatory and trad ' pol icy), m 


lic polit y, environmental policy (joint with CX AS). urban pol icy | 


ne 
aduate ‹ «P n" 
ed 


jepartments throughout the 1 niversity & 


| 
lected with the faculty advisor's approval. Stud all undergr 


two electives may draw from 


a „enera 
grounds are considered for admission. All students must meet the gener 
for their degree as stated under the respective school d” 
ы A 
; " gram lic 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences also offers interdis« iplinary P, E bii "y 
sald о 
to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of PI урпу in the fit ld licy areas y^ 
Three M.A programs enable students t yncentrate in ont of thre р павай” 
completing а largely common core of courses in economics politics qu 
ods, and approaches to policy analysis Lal 
E jn 
Master of Arts in the field of public pi entration in envi 
resource policy See Enviro! mental ind Re rce P V ah й 
i 1 1 ul l . Г", 
M Han in philos 
aster of Arts in the field of public p with a concentratio! 
1 public | y wi К, 
public policy—See Philosophy „шй 
1 , 15° 
wome 
Master of Arts in the field of h v with a ncentration Ш E 
e Women's Studies үйү 
oft 
| : | „eneral I ifi oad 
Jo f Ph »phv in the field of public policy required: the 8 ШУ! TM 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of | | v—Ret І а p 


ju reque ^ad 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, inclut di ng (UE x 229° p^ 
) a 
curriculum: PPol 204, 211-12, Econ 222, Mgt 225, Phil 230, Ps à ) g nous 
221; 3) Mgt 391; (4 ; minimum € 


2) a written qualifying examinatior 
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fnine policy fields: education policy, environmental and resource policy, gender and so- 


dal policy, health policy, labor market policy, national security policy, science and tech- 


ology policy, telecommunications policy, and urban policy; (5) a written examination in 
policy field 


Note: See the School of Bus 


iness and I 
lemationa 


ient and the Elliott $; hool of In- 


\ffairs for other graduate degree programs with public policy con« entrations 


?01 Public/Private Policy and Management Processes (3 


he role of policy analysts in public policymaking. The impact that the politi- 
olicymaking 
ricate inter- 


cal, econ mic, Cultural, and bureaucratic ontext has on the 


process and outcomes. Political and ethical issues raised by the i 


face of the private, not-for-profit, and public sectors in public policy formula- 
tion and implementation 

402 Research Methods and Applied Statistics (4 
Development of skills and kn wledge for conducting original research and crit- 
ically ev iluating empirical studies. Various resear ind da 


а ( ollec р 


tion techniques are examined. Focus or te ita sets for quantitative 
analysis, analyzing strength of relati select propriate statistical 
Lex hnique: and testing statistical hvp same 202 


2 " " 
*03 Policy Analvsis and Evaluation (3 


Consideration of two complementarv wavs ot assessing public policy: evalua- 
lion, which assesses how effective oals are act lished, and analysis, 
Which antic ipates the likely « eque es of cular policy ор- 


lions, Discussion of the appropria ialysis and eval- 


uation in the U.S policy process. Same as PAd 206 


Ec onomics in Policy Analysis (3 


he application of intermediate т 


204 


roeconomic theory to the study of public pol- 


ICy. Topics include models of 1 choice y analysis, policy aspects 
Of models of the firm, theory of 1 failure welfare economics, and re- 
Source allocation de sions in th« sector requisite: Econ 217 or equiv- 


alent Same as Econ 221: credit innot be € 


Intermediate Qualitative an titative 


і \ Xd for PPol 204 апа SMPP 206 
d Quan 
180гу and | 


Analysis (3 


205 


ractice of research method V blic policy emphasis 
Qualitative and Juantitative data es and research models and 
207 designs and analysis and interpretation. Same 295 
Á Environment, Energy, Technology, and Society (3 
le identifi n, and evaluation of v env 
and techno] ] 1 how these inte tions inf 
Mulation ind ementat t the te t tional, reg 
208 trial, and Organizational levels 
Public Policy, Governance, and the Global Market System 
te role of public policy in the governance and transformati f mal and 
global market svstem: in the pre- and post-war periods. Case studies and in- 
dustry analyses of financial services. inf n services, bi technology, and 
1.1, transportation sectors 
“ SeéSearch Methods in Policy Analvsis 
Survey of methods use л public | v analvsis. « ltivariate 
analysis of data a ipplied to pul у ble ausal modeling, experi- 
Menta] ind quasi чы mental des ind measurement issues. Prerequisite 
lo PPo} 211. pp 1 202 or equivaler erequisite to PPol 212: PPol 211 and Mgt 
225 | | 
215 E Academic vear 
Pstone 


| Seminar: The Ethics and Practice of Public Policy (3 
ICY theory 5 4 —- exa tas 


ind tvpol 1 evalua- 
i 


b hics and practice in policy analvsis policy ү n and con- 
"i 

of 8 and p CV nkages t nult ple | І es. 5 lent in analysis 
295 gp. Pubstantiv, А cy primarily utilizing resources in the 

pecia ЗАА. t Dr БЕРҮ. 

lal Topics in Public Policy 

jq OS аппоцп ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit a 
206 Inq the topic differs 


dene, ^ 'Opic differ 
- EN ndent Research 
lite: Permission of instructor and nroeram dirertor 


Va ч 11111 11 LESU ut 1 1 рг 1 4 
۴ anced Reading and Research (arr 


to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


a E EAA 


С‏ ی me‏ سے چ کہ چ کے سے 


ا ساس وی کے ےی یھ یوو س 


TU SE RSA a gaa a n mI و ج‎ e | 


ج 
کڪ کوت س و ر ج a‏ 


| 
| 
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399 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTIO? 


Dissertation Research (arr.) lit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy ‹ indidates. May be repeate d for credit. 


RELIGION 


University I 
Professors 


Assistant P. 


Mastt 


l'he Georg 


gram. The 


didates 1 


1 
inciudin 


gram 1S av 


With permiss 
for gradua 


Bulletin f 


290 


261 


291-92 


299—300 


Prof S.H 
H.E. Yeide, Jr., D.D. Wallace, J A.J. Hiltebeite 
| ' B. Duff (( ), R.J. Ei 
| А: 10801 W А 
010 
irt Hi i | De ment of КеП 
k suada states his Consortium of l iversities PP 
e Washi ) iversi a [ w, Ca 
| I 1 t I t hour Vf wi 1 tv I t taken atG d " 
E sig 1 Scien 
u ent [( imbian 4 ege of Arts am oft 
\ I t Complet { ition on the f 
} {ast Cot ehen e Exam ( mj a 
hle f p ` r and Hiltebei f the De rtme + of Religi 
i í i iH 
fp y nf field of Ame eli 1 {огу see History 
| I T v may be takt 
11 the dep nt mé $ 
I ion, a limited number of 100-1evei í 1г86 he dey je ra 
lit; addit \ ' é ired. See the U1 di ї ale Prog 
re 11 1 ) t 
11811 


нее 


Myth, Ritual, and Language ‘tual and se 
| fy th nd rative, I £ 
Method and theory the interpretatio myth and пагтапуе, , 
if 1 symboli th primary reference to the history of relight йй 
Ice inda VII nJ П W i р і М ү wit А ^ 55 Ні € 
4 0 
India’ s Great Epics (3 ings 0 th 
The Mahal nd the Ramayana are treated in ilternate offering T 
1 ID ma t тата md I I i 1H | 1 , 
oul These f li texts of devotional (bhakti Hinduism аг nics a 
{ list | \ | 1 performative versions Of the ер! 
knglish transiation rnacular апа pt MAUVE versa» 
ud 
Western adaptation pilte 
Currents of Modern Hinduism (3 he impact їй, 
` tur lor sm, the 7 i 
Hinduism sin the early seventeenth cen v. Coloniausm af 
i г" 1 | j : - В nical and рори gg 
i es, ‹ m m, rela etwi 4 
unalist 
lui Sanskritic and t lit € comm 4610. 
sm, fundamentalism, politicized ndicated” Hinduism, and set шаге Nes 
yrs f Еу ТА 
Topic s in the Study of islam lem bY both ¥ е ^ 
Studv of sources and approaches to the investigati n of Islam a” 
Islamicists and Mus! m scholars, with discussior f the main contre’, ship " 
ets hools of scholar 
sues and differences in methods used by various спо Nos! 
requisite: A course on Islam or permission of in tructor «D 
T ‚ " м Li 
Topics in Islamic Thought (3 ^am such ® 4 
Perennial ma 1881 in Islan theol philosophy and Suis! 1 lov 
Perennial major issues in Islan heology, phil [ x 
vine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, re knowledge, 5 ré s 
ethics en ite: A ўм Islam or permission of in ystructor. walle” 
American Religion to 1830 nal pet riod" yg 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and earty Nations wa 
American Religion Since 1830 (3 qui 
nt St 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to tht presen 


“уж ы and Research 
Investigation of special problem 


Thesis Research 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES Ti 


270 


72 Seminar: Liter rary Theory 


“йй 
Seminar: Literary History (3 pated for © 
Topic to be ann inced in the Schedu f isses. May be rer sil 
provided the topic differs 7 аб! 
Seminar: Literary Criticism „peated for 


Topic нлр announced in the Schedule f Classes Mé ‘ 
rovided the topic differs ай! 
Р TL. 


- be re 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Glasses Мау ' 


provided the topic diffe 
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273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the S. hedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit 
provided th« topic differs 


USSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Ó 
таш Committee: | Goldgeier (Director), H. Agnew, M.A. Atkin. H Harrison, J.R 


Pelzman, P. Reddawav. R Robin, P. Rollberg, М.Ј. Sodaro. R 


Thornton, 


rts in the field of Russian and East European studies—Offe red by the Elliott 
rational Affairs, this multidisciplinary program gives students a broad 
historv politic Le 


language f Russia, other succes- 


р  їогтег Soviet Union, and Central Eastern Euro 
„requisite the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Before ac« eptance into the pro- 


LN tudents must show evidence of s 
y, Y of Russian 
la 


ion of at least two vears of 


ory con 


another language of the former U.S.S.R., or an appropriate Central or 


А горар language. All students аге expected to have background preparation of at 
iteig СОйгзев in Russian and/or East I uropean history ine course in domestic or 
Û laji tics and government locusing on the region у н the Deckground courses 
Ward ы equivalent courses must be taken for graduate credit and can be counted 
Ronin. 


;" Bree requirements 
“Quired: th, 


ins › general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Af- 
alif te 40-credit hour program mav be comp] d with or without a thesis. Students 
lli. to Write a thesis if they meet requirements stated under Thesis Option in the 
h : hoo! Section of this Bulletin 

ia, isu]t 


ation with the program director. each t selects a core field and two 


The core field must be either Се 


} astern Europe or Russia/For- 
i^ 90у . { 
in! Union/CIS. For the ‹ 


ore field, students 1 ose one pertinent course on 

ош in the Departments of Economics History al Science. For the two 

Ons 101 Hi 
hui, qa fields, student: must choose regionally focused courses from at least two aca- 
MA pc Plines Students may also choose an international business field from the 
ы may al n iı | 
| Bram in International affairs as the second non-core field. С nsuit the program 
Soy, "9 available from the Elliott School about specific « yurses in all fields described 
ү "e I i» fiv , 
"to Students must succes v complete , course in their final spring 
Um 

ing he fi | i L و‎ ah. 
Ney e na 18 hours in residence candidates must pass an oral and rea ing | 
кы Xam - фо hp. A 
Ae C ‘ation in Russian, or another language of the former U.S.S.R., or an appro 


w. "ent 
“Wand | Tal or East | 


ropean language. Six credits of language study may be applied 
© degree . 


Qh 


gsdon, R.W. Rycroft, R. Williamson 


licy The Elliott School 


I at focuses on interactions 
3 an 1 i u 
tific de velopment, t 1 gov ital activities, 
t pmen А 
ically and internati ed t 1 individuals to 
ё 


аеру 
пон School of Inter- 
Шош School. The 


h тау be in û 
" Partment or 
Nologi, 
А ( 
? 
руун, 229 and at least one ‹ ourse chosen 
ес toy * 
t as LAff 290 
Ment "50 Succe sfully complete 7 hours of 
\ T . 
OP Othe tudents 


IC de 


al change The science. te hi 


ICS COurses 


taugi 


may choose between (a) two cx 
appropriate 


Courses approved by the | 


amas acm amt. um QU chum ee Err mh 


| 
i 
a 
| 
| 
j 
i 
{ 
5 
| 


it 
and four cred 


: | г , hr » re t ITSÉ ste above 
School skills-based course; or (b) ont three-credit cour i d a 

| age , 
hours of skills-based courses. In instances where proficiency in a foreign lang" 


"i 
judged by the program director and the dean to be integral to the tudent e ШЕН 
studv, ay» iv be used to fulfill the analytical competency requir nent. H ever 
taken to develop language proficiency may not be inted toward the degree 
SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 

on Kav 
А А 1 A > л A + D. Das 
Program Committee: G. Adan ] D. Aut vaid, 1 10, 1 
J. Goldg J. Hershber ». Johnsor Post, B. Powt К. SĮ 
gra 
Master of Arts in the field of у-ро tudies his interdis¢ iplinary Poa 
жн А А е » fessi 
offered bv the Elliott School of Internationai Affairs, prepares ind duals for рг“ 
careers in international security апа dete e analy po 
Pr to: th j n requirements stated under the Elliott School of | 
rerequisite: the admission requ t ind | equi 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the genere roe fi 
stated under the Elliott School. The program consi t t 40 edit hours in thi field 
there is no thesis option. All students must take three courses in = required o |g й 
international security issues (IAff 253; Hist 228 or 230; P5c 249 the و‎ na s 
| tar ton na |) 
be chosen from defense policy analysis; strategy апа mitta tory; trans " 


V n і 910 

| rd Hê yp 
rity; science, technology, and public policy; O1 S. national security The ha gini 
also be selected from the above or from an approve i field in the M.A progr no 


Р! lines! n 
national affairs. The three fields must represent at least tw „рете c Tl 
: | - line. * 
than 21 hours of course work may be taken in ne department 0 € fields 
should consult the program r spe irse work within the » 
н is 
Students must successfully Ay й 17 of 219, 
Familiarity with economi ind concepts at the lev of Econ 21 icy vins 
at aD 
quired. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstr ition of profi а angue" a 
tics or bv demonstration of reading and oral proficiency in a modern e mic pr^. 
= ` e 4 
passing a language exam during the final 18 hours in residence TW d ғ 05۴ 
must include 3 credit hours of skills-based courses (ПАП 201, 202) 1 1 
also be applied to this requirement f other 00" 
In addition to the courses listed in the program guidelines, à — ой 
ч mit 15st 
may be taken with approval of the program director or an at idemic ad 
700 SERIES rin 
т» 
‚ой! T 
The 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses e "interd С sf 
edge of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 series focus h ѕеп estt! p 
А 
or very current issues in a fie Because 700 Series courses chang! үз Wi к; 
dents should consult the Schedule of Cla lor offerin Course® are lisa on? 
ticipating department rea deacrintior ir in a spec lv designate ^ 
Schedule {ера pent e 
terdé f, 
Cours ed 701 are neral stud irses are IW fesso 
4 i i 0055 і“ 
courses аге interschool, and 770s and 780s аге taught by University sy prog" 
listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professor? ms 
: ) га 
ordinated by the Director of Summer, Special, and Internationa! Progr 
SOCIOLOGY 4 
nes 
Tor 
Universit tv Professor A. Etzioni i bliss. n^ T 
Professors P.H.M. Lengermann (Resea R.A. Wallace, W.J. Cham" egi 
Т es 
| Austin Research), S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, R.J. Cott с.р. 594 
Associate Professors Н. Nashman, С. Deit 


Assistant Professors S.R. Friedman, C.E. Kul 

Instructor R. Samuel | 

Adjunct Professor J.M. Billso: | 

Adjunct Associate Professors К.В. Zamoff, К. Whitaker и 
ssi | 


„khi ү 

Adjunct ; int Professors N.A. Br s, І.Е. Markey, M Mashayekh ibi 
у gre? i 

: Jor's deg ر‎ 

Master of Arts field of logy—Prerequisite: а 0а helo ots o 
in sociology or in an approved re la ated field ollege of A wo Ts 
Required: the general requirements stated under ( olun nbian tX e sn 


ences. All students must complete at least 30 
a thesis (Soc 299—300 


dit hours 01 87 
work W 


or at ourse 


least 36 hours of graduate ‹ 


atr field examination. The following course 
A Оде other methodology course chose Stat 118, Soc 2 
bi 264: So 238 and 239: and twe rst n à 1 
fl. Currently a lable fields of spe t í al stratifi 
\ 
Чап soci lology. With the consent of in advisor, one graduate ( 
Ment or program in he | eit t í 
quirement 
| “30 Soc iological Research Methods K 
| Survey of the proc t} I € f 
data collecti with an empha vey meth 
Search desigr nstrument ( 
Fal] 
) 
“31 Data Analysis K 
ntensiv« tudy of quantitative dat : 
Оп computer ] t Prerex te: 5 230 эрі 
T 
“32 Qualitative Methodology Doing 1 ield Resear ch 
Practi il applicat f data lect eti is 11 itura 
articipant bservatior | held experience. | pt 
Search projects bv u these methods for purposes of 
Sounded theory Fa 
"T 
<38 
: pevelopme nt of Soc iologic al Theory 
devel: pment of gy trom the early 1800s to the 19 
aan О! the classical theoret tatement Fall 
) 1 І 
FA! 
d Modern Sociological The ory 
Intensive exar i Y: ж it f renis 
theory ; in I pe and Ame LA ed a 
24 (Spring) 
y Sociology of Families and Kinship 
Systemat ntroduct to recent theoret I 
Tesear; h on fan natte Т , | ‘ 
SOCieta] f V tte 1 ТГ t witi 
individua) vary in their experience of life an (venait 
ata employment, divorce. and retirems 
245 ] 
асе Relations 
ОУЙешанс analvsis of race м T , ty, ] 
States l'opic: nclude птеп! status T racan fe 
tutional and organizational patter: f dierriminat 
Attitudes theoret nerenectivs race relat | 
f ul 1 ч pt ү я . 
24 (Pring) 
246 г 
nara 
parati ve Race and Ethnicity 
*Xàamination of race nd eth: relat I ' 
*Pective. Se) cted societies are analyzed in terms of patt 
hic ic inequality intergroun relatione inetitutin: { | 
liga control systems, and sources of social cl 
асе 
4nd Urban Rede velopment (3 
Pl examinati in of sociolog al forces shapir the eve 
ale; - " aes I 
‘$, racial in, juality, and the intersections of in d€ 
ор Maior t! , : ^ Sd x 1 
i theorie in ar etroy ev 
dan acia] " 
) nec " 
“90 U ]uality; major past and ent public r ‘ 
rom Sociology | 
Slemati inalv yf urb it ind life wit 
ited States l'or la oh nb snartivas 
neigh opi ( e theore al persi V 
n e DOthood chan e, ! 5 the co ty quest 
32 gj dividuals within the meteor, ind selected т 
elected I | | 
а Opics (3 
dation M salactad 4 feet Missa а 
T atec - y L Ё 
Ё һа Once for credit Fal р 
Syste ation Research (3 
Tega, atic survey of t} nceptualizat les 
Ss Sear h. ү ptu 
> Practicy rerequisite: Soc 230 Sprir 
Super, um in Applied Research (3 or 6 
(e ised sociolog research through an internshir 
R, a 0 “Cai! ar 1 1 igi In inter ni 
firm) T Vernment agency, a governmental organi 
ue nternshiy must be f t least 10 ho 


SOCIOLOGY 265 


's are required for the degree: Soc 230, 2 31, 
32 


5oc 240, Soc 254, ‹ 


field and one course in a minor 


criminology, and 
1 a related depart- 


tor tf minor course 


Friedman, Tucl 


'mporary sociological 


r tor nel 1 


pics inciude re- 


1 measurement 


| Frie an, Tuch 
t ig emphasis 
Weitzer 

settings; observation, 
pit enting re 
veloping empirically 


vat 
zai 


i week. Weekly seminar; final 


Int« ve analysis 
Samuel, Wallace 

s of sociological 

et perspectives 
Staff 

і empiric al 

how and why 


examination of how 


8,8 nas a ge 
l'uch 

y in the United 
nequality, the insti- 
st ture of racial 
ected y issues 


Squires, Friedman 


me tropolitan 
and race re- 


and causes of 


Friedman, Squires 


as, primarily in the 


{ 
май 


T t evaiuation 


Staff 
local organization 


ion r a research 


266 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SPE 


5 f 
b 
hi 
| 
: 
i 
| 


М 
paper Prerequisite completion of all methodology requirements for the 


degree (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Deviance and Control (3) 


Kubrin, Tropes: Wal 


1 research in the field of deviance ant jt 
and « отра?! 


5€ 


Examination of major theories ant 
control, with special emphasis on re ent empirical advances 


)erspt Ives (Fall) rait 
259 Бел Kubrin, Chambliss = 

The status of various criminology theories. How the history ind logit of se " 

iffect the scientific study of crime. Theories of crime causation and crim 

trol; cross-cultural research on crime f Trop” 
261 Sociology of Law (3 Chambli та 

The development and ust yf law in complex soci including the (dt 

roles of civil and criminal law. The role of tht ociology of law within 

( ipline of sociology (Spring gual 
265 Women, Welfare, and Poverty (3 

Same as WStu 265 walle 
271 Gender and Society (3 | sel Ti s 

An examination of quantitative ind qualitative research in the fier 

with emphasis on current empirical re earch Fall walt’ 
272 Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3 wi? 


gender inequality 
(Spring Sie? 


itings on gender and 
il statements 


Review of significant theoretic 


a primary focus on contemporary SOC101081 
290 Principles of Demography (3 к” 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 " 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3 | 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 i 

295 Research (arr.) ted t prm 
Independe nt study and spe ial projects Before permission is gral he af ppm ror? 

ter for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of s study tor № 

of the staff member of the department who will be directing the re? NW 

se 


be repeated once for credit Fall, sprin ind summer) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


AL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


Professor C.W. Linebaugh 
Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, G.M. Schulz (Chair) 
Assistant Professors L. Bland-Stewart, L.R. Goldberg 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.L. Person, M.E. Moody, N.S. Rit hards 
Clinical Instructors L. Jacobs-Condit, R.T. Walton he 88 
в def 
Master of Arts in the field of speech-language pathology Prerequisite: vi M d 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in spee h and h« aring science from this Let ato R 
equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Test wr? 
Examination 
Required: the general requirements stated under Colur 
of 40 credit hours of approvt 


f Айз Hy 
nbian College ® wo Dk 
d cours rse „ours 


ences The program і study consists ( 
4 п rovec ert 
ppr sup’ 


a thesis or, with the approval of the department, 34 ‹ redit hours 0 айй? КА | 
plus a thesis (SpHr 299—300). All students must satisfy the acade -— db py th «f | 
practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Gom] petence awarded, ast" | 
can Speech-Language-Hearing Association and satisfactorily complete "LÀ | 
prehensive Examination pudents P qi 
As one component of the Master's Comprehensive Examini ation, f d jonal ae! 
the National Examination ir 1 Speech Pathology avai lable throug hthe Ре, ps 10 a 
Service enis msi sequi st the Testing Service i bl tole ‚ gone dl 
partment of Speech and Hearing to be used in partial fulfi! lIment oft д. est 
ment in Columbian College for the Master's Comprehensive examina м“ 


Y j 
must reach the dep irtment at least three weeks before g ;raduation „partment d 
за 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the de erg 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. 5 the Un 
Bulletin for course listings 


SPEECH AND HEARING 267 


201 Clinical Practicum in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 6) Staff 


Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of speech and lan 


Buage disorders; counseling of clients and families: devel pment of treatment 
plans and writing of evaluation and progres: rej Admission by permission 
of the instructor. May be repeat: 1 for up to 6 credit hours Fall, spring, and 


summer 


202 Clinical Practicum in Audiology to 6 Staff 


Supervised clinica practice in behavioral and electrophysiologic asses ment of 
hearing, hearing aid € 1 fitt ehal 'unseling 
client ind familie writ ev iat ind progress reports in by per- 
mission of the instructor. May be repeated, but mav not be tak r more than 
6 credit hour Fall, spring, and summe 


?10 Research in ( ommunication Sciences and Disorders (3 Goldberg 


Review of fundamenta ies and methods in clinical research, including 
Broup and single-subject experimental designs. Laboratory fee, $12 »pring) 

?20 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (3 Staff 
Survey of the nature and Т? f impairments of speech sound production in 
Children ind adults. Differential d ignosis 1 orai motor versus phonological 
disorders treatment approach« identificat ind modification of regional di 
alects and foreign accents. Laboratory fee, $13 Spi 

"21 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (: Person 
Evaluati n and tre nt of ind children with neurodevelopmental 
Speech disorders, includ erebral paisy. Emphasis on п igement of pre- 
Speech 1] tor and feeding impairments. Laborat lee, $12 summer) 

422 Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production (2 Goldberg 


Method: lor assessing acquired neuromuscular speech disorders and their 


Physical, acoust ind ре ptual characterist Differential diagnosis and 
lreatment of apraxia I speech, the dvsarthrias, and other n« tor disorders 
Laborat ry fee, $1 , t 

230 Pea: шы | qos o 
Pediatric Language Impairments I (4 ewar 
Survey of current ipproaches for asse ind treating language delays and 

i u РЕ! ш -. 2 І 

disorder: ir nfant toddler ‘ } ‘ scl 106 hildrer adoles 
vents, Review of standardized, observational. and eth hic approaches used 
in language assessment: current lels of interventior i service delivery 
Laboratory fee, $12 Fa 


Padi : s Qtowurar 
Pediatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention (: stewart 


In-depth study of theoret ı1 and practical appr hes for ass« ind treating 
anguage impairments in infants, toddlers, and presch hildren. Methods 
used in tamily need é ent ] lualize Service Plans, and 
ethnographi issessment; models of team funct o and ‹ gically valid 
232 ew for language intervent I - ratory fee, $12 Spr аа 
"nguage Impairments III: Special Populations (2 wal 
-5sessment and clinical n inagement of communication disabilities in special 
Population, includin hildren with specif inguage learning disabilities, at- 
tention deficit disorder, and traumat 1 njury. Bilingualism and multicul- 
tural issues curriculum-based and dynamic assessment procedures, and mod- 
240 els of collaboration ind consultation. Laboratorv fee, $12 Summer 


neurologie 


a е Р aldher 
Communication Disorders (4 Goldberg 


erential diagnosis of iphasia and other nitive nguistic impairments, 
“Praxia of sneeci ' rt Emp} , l intervention. Lab 


Wrent neurolinguistic the ‚ ADI " f st iels to the 

làgnosi«s itment of apha T five ative disorders ге 

ated to right d |“ t leme Laboratory 
ж, 16, $12 "и Gama 4 


i ff 
y Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4 Stafi 
“ures for lin ^ 


rat апа rhythm Review " ent methods for treatment. Labo- 
281 e, TY fee, $12 Sprit 
?1 Semi 12 (Spri 
Semin... 1 
Con Паг: Speech Fluenc y Disorders (2 Staff 
day “eration of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm from 
(5, lopmenta] linguistic, phvs il, and psychos il points of view 
Spri inguistic, phy gical, and ү 1 [ 


ng) 


SIETE EE EE EE EE a PE 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


R ege! 
Nature 


260 Voice Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4 


Normal anatomy and physiology of the human vocal mechanism 
causes, and clink il mana ement of functional and organic vol e disorders: ™ 
cluding lary Labora fee 
Aural Rehabilitation Brow”! 
Habilitat rehabilitation of the hear paired id iditory training 
. ; id ne 1 і ten lé f mmunication strate 
nd counseling syhorato fee. $12 , 
Psvchoeducational Management of Children Brew? 
With Hearing Impairment " 
Study of the psychosocial and educational effects of hear „ss. Asse 
diatior en 1 management approaches related to the edu« ition of the he! 
mpaired. Laborat lee, $12 our el staf 
31 Dysphagia T 
Anator ind pl ology of normal swallowing. Nature апа t uses 0 
igi n adult Asse ment, including сі examinatiot ind radiolog“ 
methods; treatment. Lal 


suf 
Augmentative Communication and ( omputer 


Applications in Communication Disorders 


da 
Principles of essment. development, and selection of mentative a 


et 
1 pute! 
iative communication systems; application thi h case studies Con 1100 
1 e 
applications, including review of sel ted hardware and ftware and se 
riteria. Laboratory fee, $20 Fal mi 
290 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 1 ted, b! 
Advanced studv of selected theoretical and clin issues. May be repe? mé 
IV ith 1 і ym 
may not be taken for more than a total of 6 credit ra ring and st tà 
291 Selected Topics in Speech-Language Pathology (1 ! vari jo 
Advanced studv of selected theoretical and clinical ssues regarding 


jl 
ispects of practice in speech-language pathology. May be repeated but n 


логе than a total of 6 credit hours Fall, spring and summer) 


295 рылы Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (атт ! 
299-300 Thesis Research (3 


STATISTICS E 
ver 


Professors H.W. Lilliefors. J.L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin Ш, J 


ud (Chair), T.K. Nayak R. Modat 


(Research), Н.М. Ман 
Associate Professors J. Rochon (Research), E.A. Thom (Research), S. Bos® 
Z. Li 


Assistant Professors 


E. Bura, C. Tatsuoka, K Ghosh 


Professorial Lecturer 1 1! 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. Teite 
Master of Science in the field of statistics— 


variate calculus, matrix the 


rts 
Required e genera tated f a 

і . out ? " 

ences. The program of stu nsi f 30 credit hours of course work en i je 
$ 0 

In exceptional cases the department may approve а | of study сов s a WNG 

; I ut шеу ёрро" і pass 8 77. 

credit hours of course Stat 299—300]. Car |ididates mus! sa jst! 3 


Master's Compr 


math міса! st cs. I eqi 
1 
option see below 
Option in applied statisti Require 


Option in mathematical statisti 


level of advanced calcul R 1: Stat 20 8, and enu t 

In each option, additional courses are to be selected onsultation е ТА 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics Р to: A master's б nat 
re hilosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite M iin mat “4 
tics or a related discipline. The main requirement is a strong Da kgroum statist” pt 
including courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematici the 007, 
ourse ilu r algebra, anc juring ® ajel 

ilar to Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently ‹ bee 


R wit 
first year. In some instances ау enter the Ph.D. prog гап) V 


degree 


rATISTICS 269 
Re | nts stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ener equirements stated under ates r 271, 257. 258. 
"quired: The general r ju pletion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18, 223 or 271 257,2 »« 
ces, ing luding satisfactory ошоп "быкый. Stat 262, 265-66, and 273-74: (2) 
153, 264. апа, ast two courses chosen і mn uitat vith the depar 
‘Minimum of 15 additiona edit i Я de strated by 
Menta] do toral immitt [ І ‹ d á 1 parts: (a) 
шве Work ог ап exan поп; (4) Ч ел vin a ths f the date of 
«еп qua lifying examination that à acea ' е (Stat 257, 258, 263, 264) 
ец in the pro n and based к 4 ‹ a t the proposed 
1 (b) ап exan T to dete ne e st nee i te tv to do 
“Ssertation resei ( ) " xs Р statistics, desi 
Binal rese arch in one of the f м helds: Baye — babilitv (theoretical « 
“periments multivariat aly non AUR puting, statistical 
+} ЫШ 
Фред) reliabi ity the y Dust n . 
М Тепсе stochastic prox ‘ 
ээ Of Science n I гле 
ус tistics and Enid: 
5‹ Biosta п Ya À ' be taker 
With permi, sion te ber oi 100-1 un i 1 te P ims 
м маіале redit Iditional © Worx -— 
etin for Ct t 
201 
`2 Mathematical Statistic s S s d hype 

Dig tribution the I : 4 к mal дани rerequisite 
518 testing, analy I var e, п 

Math 33. 124 Acade í ni l'atsuoka 

‘ 

“06 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Scier | tivariate analysis to the 
abPlications of advanced experimental desi T i ple-factor 
Mata of the social sciences. De: ther topics Pren 
*Xperiments. facto d { Not open to 
Site Stat 10 118 t uent à d $, 

е jy uate tudent athe t t , efors, Modarres 

07 Methods of Statistic al Computing 1 = a 

Tror analys mputatio pect Oütiniizatinn nenas 
qumber generation, simulation, resam E-M algorithm. Pre: 
lon (Gaussiay quadrature, 5impson's rule); E-M als ' 
nn. 118, 157 58; Math 124: know í Modarres 
e ^ 
" Methods of Statistic al ( omputing П е problems 
“Merical lin, е! matrix de і - ' ^ lynamic tech 
Moothin ; and ce ty t t , ' Prerg site: Stat 118 
niques for lat і iy. Object te j í 
ür 37-58: M ith 124; and knowledge | їп 
“0 
ata Analysis я te i st cal 
"View of Statistical | ple і t —- 1 vsis of 
Procedur Multiple regre - f alitative 
wontingen v table categ« i x 4 еар 18 

13) SPonses Prerea isite: Stat 118, 157 or 20 ша 19 ; Li 

5 “ч Processes 
ar ediate F Probability and Stochastic Proc " » "un litional 
Discrete n € 3 i their ap 
d vein ^ ind their aj 

expe - to Brow 10tion 
jl 1 r ‘ trod 
Р | artingales 
he ane Poiss , ses n 
Pr ' Spring 
Ap 
In i ete t 15 response 
ec} € s \ с, р 
Ы ; t SAS 
a Plied Multivariate Analysis (3-3 to multidimensional research 
day (tton of mult variate statistical tect pe ye» € es 
ata from the behavioral, social, } 1 — sa ears 
^ Te М oh 422 Alternate acade vea : 
Des site: Stat 119, 157-58; M 1124 Bura 
Ign of Experime nts (3 fe block 
De езі ти fact XI € 
80 and ana sis of single- and mu í factorial experime 
Signs na ` ] factorial and fractional { n E 
spon г peated measures, fa - hue fis А Math 124 
Nse surî pe Prere 
пасе expe 


— att a ~~ C CE 


ck pd Lr CARI ALL DEP i in DU LOLI FD Capa Л аара сл PL да 


a eds 


E5 


ed 


270 


218 


pur 


Linear Models - 
s esti 


Theory of the general linear parat ric model. Includes least squares 
tion multiple comparisons procedure iriance components є timation: 
equisite: Stat 20 Mati 4 9 
, ats 
1 Design of Experiments for Be ^havioral Sciences Tals 
App ition I lvanced experimental dt n to researc! problems y 
havioral lien ind education. Prerequisite stat 105 or 118 or equiva 
| ja 
nd permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students 1n mathemét 
statistic »I n | pos? 
23 Bayesian Statistics: Theory and Applications (3 Sing ;purwal aB si? 
An overview of Bavesian statistics, including its foundational issues, фе”, 
inder uncertainty, linear lels, expert opinion, and Cor putational is 
'rerequisite: Stat 201 oprin iternate year 
4 Design of Medical Studies 
Desi f medical investigations, including the ral ed clinical W 
vational I t iy, and ret pective а Specii 
ds 1 imp e, power and pre ion, and statistical proct 
randomization and sampling. Eth of clinical trials and the intention" 
principle. Prerequisite: Stat 201 or 15 Sprin 
225 Biostatistical Me ithods {ге 
Biostatistica 1 f uptotically effici ts and « timate j 
risks and odds ratios from prospective and pective matched tr i 
natcl 1 studi Fixer nd 1 ettei iodé |! ti conditio p 
t se 
tic. and Poisson regression models. Maximum likelihood ind efficien 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or pert on of instructor Fall) 1 
226 Advanced Biostatistical Methods (3 rio pe 
Statistical methods for the anal of longitudir data nonparamel aly 
1 n n 1 n пау 1 1 witudina 1 the à? 
effect ffect eralized estimating equations. Methods 10 y 
. x 1 , - pay?" 
і jf ¢ 1 7 Brownian motion. “ease 
I a 1 | eque i in y ) Ы s ent 1 
nethod ind stochast ta ent. Other advanced topit of curre (sprit 
in biostatistic Prere juisite: St it 20 pe і yf instructor Ghosh 4 
227 Survival Analysis (3 рвегуё A 
Parametric and nonparameti ethods for the analysis f events ® g, 108 
vivai dataj, 1 ш К ‚рап Meier est ate i urvival Ew | 
rank and generalized W xon tests, the Cox prop rtional hazards! sio 
in introduction to counting processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201 2 or per 
instr or Fall god 
231 Categorical Data Analysis Ic MA 
study of the theoretical bases underlying the ai ilysis of categorie E 
ures and tests of association Haenszel procedure; welig ui 
і ciation laenszei | timati 
squares and maximum likelihood tors in linear models; ё8 p 
tions; logistic regression; loglinear models. Prerequisite Stat 2017 
Е alternate year J mae 
257 Probability (3 sn dom as 
Probabilistic founi of atatiat probability ributions, © i pore 
‚ limi x 
ibles, moments, characteristic functions, modes Of onvergence. — (0? 
~ mus 
probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of са" yo 
“ 
functions of several variables and seri« Fall th ро, 
‹ i " rth, ? "m 
258 Distribution Theory (3 Саз” ard d 
: огу, 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theo ail 
$ 
tics, and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257 Spring a 
An 
59 тату ed Probability (3 ‚ gener?! "n 
{ onditional expectation ind martingales; wt ik convergence m Je g 
1 | id martingal wea j m va үй 
spaces and functional central limit theorems for i.i.d. rans М jiy 
| о Ina cd nud »57 or 
narti 11€ ipplications to tatisti( P equisitt Stat 29 of 
measure-theoretic introduction to probability ш 
2 Nonparametric Inference ) ›е‹ ified pr 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is uns} p 
uisite: Stat 201-2 Nayak у 
263 Advanced Statistical Theory I sis ! 


Decision theoretic estimat nt estimation, 


ion, Classical po 
. TT 


Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 Fall 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 271 


264 Advanced Statistical Theory II (3) Nayak, Bose 


EM mission to Unit II of the Ph.D 
39g A 


Asymptotic theory hypothesis testing, confidence regions Prerequisite: Stat 
257, 263 (Spring) 

5 Multivariate Analysis Nayak 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's Т? and generalized Т%, Wishart 
issification Prerequisite Stat 201-2 


distribution, discrimination 
(Fall, alternate years 


Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3 Nayak 
Multivariate analysis of variance principal components, canonical correlation, 
factor analysis. Ргеге quisite: Stat 265 spring, alternate years 

Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (3 Singpurwalla 


Axiomatic unde rpinnings of Bayesian statistics, including subjective probabil- 
iple, and stopping rules. 


ity, belief, utility, дес ision and games, likelihood 
Examples from legal, forensic, biological, and engineering sciences Students 
are expected to have a background in ¢ omputer science, economics, mathemat- 
ICS, OF operations research, Prere ]uisite: Stat 201-2 

Stochastic Processes (3—3 Mahmoud, Singpurwalla 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating functions, re- 
currence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and death 


Processes, applications. Р requisite: Stat 201-2 Alternate academic vears) 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 275 (Fall) 5:34 
Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3 Staff 
Same as Econ 276 (Fall) 

Advanced Time Series Analysis (3 Staff 


Autoregressive inte grated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting 
ilter models, 


Of univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman 


‚Не А 
Spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and applications using the 
2 or equivalent 


University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201 


(Spring) 


s : " : 
Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3 Chandhok 
Application of statisti al theory to the sampling of finite populations. Simple, 


Stratified cluster double and subsampling Special topics, inc luding super- 
Populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Math 32 or 
equivalent (Academic vear 
289 Seminar (3 Sif 
/ dmission bv permission of instructor Fa | and spring | 
? Principles of Demography (3 Staff 
29) Meth, as Econ 290 == 
Ме ods of Demographic Analvsis (3 Sta 
. “ame as Econ 291 
5 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
i ay be repeated once for credit 
int Doctora] Seminar on Current Topics Staff 


in Epi i 

з Epidemiology and Biostatistics І 

“View of current topics of interest or controversy in epidemiology and in bio- 
statistics. Students research an assigned topic in a 3 with an as- 
Signed proctor 


'rerequisite: 


it their research findings t 


and preser 


три S t 
esis Research (3—3) Staff 
vanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 

ited to students prep ring for the Doctor of Phil phy general examination. 
399 E be repeated for credit 
‘Ssertation Resear h (arr Staff 
“Mited to Doctor of Phil: sophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Uric 
Of 

ors 

ate p Davis W.H. Becker, D.J. Lenn 4 

Bur, 7éSsors J.B Thurman (Chair), J. Cook, E.J. Englander, J.H. Beales III, M. Starik, 


Tofo І р h R Pami 7 
thing Messors D.R. Kane. R.A Carruth, J. Griffin, A. Prakash, B.S. Teng, IL.W 


Professorial Lecturer W.N. LaF org: 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.N. Richbutr 
| See the School of Busi: ind Public Management for pr ram f study in bust, 
х! 
administration lead to the degre« f Master of Bu tration ind 000 
Philosophy 
' . x 
202 Business-Government Relations (3 | ander, В 
Hist 1 а ү ophical foundations of the busines 'overnment A 


^D 
tivities put 


hip. R« ition. international trade, and corporate political є " 
` "ospon 
| policy issues faci busint ind the busine inity 8 p litical resp" 
Prerequisite: MBAd 260 or equivalent | і wl 
i 


105 Business Representation and L obbying 


Strategies. tactic ind tech: ies used by busine 


t legislative and executive ranchi ind regulatory ager 1 f the federal 
| ernment. Legal and practical constraints. ЕЧ nsiderations (SP 
206 Applied Microeconomics (3) ye 
Applic is thi h | te decisions with ӨШ, 
| | in | C pol пау оси | market stru e and its implicit , 
hil mperfect information, common property public goods and t ıxternalil® 
| nomic analvsis of government behavior апа legal in titutions prerequis" 
| Econ 217 or 219 апа MBAd 220 juivalent (ral sul 
( 208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3 y rate’ 
| | Determination of national income, етү nflation, and interest g, ta 
Hh | The role of expectations in the economy \ f government purchases 
[ policy, and deficits. Monetary policy institutions The Лођа] economy a 
( ре rates. Prerequisite: Econ 218 or 219 ind MBAd 220 or equivalent 
(Fall pec d 
209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3 Englander, yes” 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and represent vale 
| government and business. Prerequisite: SMPP 202 or MBAd 260 or equ!" 
d opring) 


210 Strategic Environmental Management (3 А 
Examination and analysis of the orientation and actions ої privé ate, Pt 


| nonprofit sectors in relation to t natural « jnments Emphas 
| nizational interaction and effectivent pa rly regarding busine 
| and industry, on issues of environmental! quality a stainability 
I 211 Business Law: c ontracts, Torts, and Prope rty (3) Р 
| Same as Accy 211 9 
f 212 Business Law: Enterprise Organization f 
Same as Accy 212 s» 
А 213 Management of Strategic Issues (3 ident fy y 
| The bodv of management theorv and practice that has evolved to 16 ald af 
| lyze ind resolve strateg i it Metho dology ol the ui 
| plications to critical issues ibor ns, energy and pollution, ‘poi r 
| (ar Wed var tene аны заж? купт” ind the global econo cyf 
290 Special Topics (3 May wr 


Experimental offering; new irse toy nd teaching methods 
peated once for credit уй! 


291 Ethics and Business (3) 


| idvertising; development of theory of corporate social Te» yt 
1 y | » S 
Phil 235 »pring رر‎ 
| „Ул 
American Business History (3 tribe 0 
| l'he history of American | titut ufacturing, god 
n n sine пог ` ait 
| transportation, and finance. Part паг attentio! giv n to the eco 
n tri , in ts 
| iocusirialization with consideration of business inst stitutions (Fall) m 
1 legal, € nental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 y 
і 4 р 
[| 295 Intermediate Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis | 3) licy omh ui 
Theory and practice of research methodology with a public a h дой 
n Р „ә »searc 
| Qualitative and quantitative data sources and gathering. rom 


| designs, and analysis and interpretation. Same as PPol 209 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 273 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission of instructor. 
May be repeated once for credit Fall and spring) 
“99 Thesis Seminar (3 Staff 
300 Thesis Research Staff 
111 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 
An analy T ritique of alternative theoretical frar lescribing, 
understandin ind predicting the nature, values, and a nerican pub 
іс and private institutions. Problems potentials, and alt ves for structur 
ing public and private institutional arr ements to n ^ds Of society 
Prerequ site: doctoral degres lidate status I 1 
321 Seminar їп Strategic Management Staff 
develops understanding of the ijor research st management 
exposure to theoret | research framework 1 meti il issues and 
üpproaches 
731 Seminar in Business and Public Policy Staff 
Jevelops understan« of the ma esearch strea usiness and public 
policy; ex ire to theoretical research framework a methodological issues 
and ippr 8 he 
791 Seminar: Business Management Stafi 
Exami nation of maii urre € h the cal d empirical, affecting 
the develop: ( f th ss ent« І ed. Emphasis 
9n policy and strategic issues affecting the total entery Offered as the 
demand warral 
ч py Doctoral Semina: lt Stati 
dvanced Reading and Research Staff 
Limited t loctoral didates preparing for the general ex і Мау be 
3 repeated for credit 
9 Dissert ation Research (ar Staff 
Amited t oral candidates. May be repeated f 
I Horrworth, A.] 
N.B ey, C.A. Kochhar 
( M.H et 
Gree ( Руке, P.J. Leconte 
Bielski, M. Casper, R 
I кта 
A B 
vent for ү s of study 
Deve | Master of 


urses in teacher educatior 


Di . 
iste *Clives in American Education (3 
ica] 


t and social development of education in the 
E o meri si I 


education related to the growth of the 


0 50 cial Order y 

Fo examination of selected issi 
Ошан 
is 


18 of Curriculum Development: K-12 (3 

Xperience 'd teachers. Examination of the educ 
7 1 

the CUPS that have influenced American curricul 


l'Ogressive , ra through the twentieth centurv. Comi 


nstitution 1s prt req- 


Beck, Paley 


ted States; evolution 


Paley 
dividuals 


1 practice from 


risons of the issues, 


M 274 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


a 
models, and principles that have suided curricular thought development 


| innovation (Summer) A 
| 206-7 Teaching and Learning (3—3) Beck, Hall, Korte? 
| An overview of the principles of teaching, learnin NM 
| plores ways of knowing, models of teachin classroom manageme nt, an 
| dvnamic nature of the teaching/learning process. Structured observations 
| microteaching labs are required. Material fee, $10 per semester se e 
208 Development and Diversity (3 Green, Kortecamp,* 
| An examination of student diversity in relation to theorie of human growt 
" levelopment. Investigation of diverst student strength: ind needs; — 
needs population the dynamic f inclusion snd intercultural issu 
the teaching/learning process. Material fee, $20 Tat? 
1! 209 Reading Children’s Literature Across the Curriculum (3) (о? 
Participants read and analyze multi ultural children terature (from А 
b] to nonfiction) while simultaneously practicing discussion dri wmatizatio gri 
| ind writing response strategies s jitable or involving al tudents and ШИ 
| ing literature across the school curriculum (Spring) k cree? 
211 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (3 Ве R Jao" 
^ comprehensive block course with subsections 1 mathematics, sciet, тй 
guage arts, social studies, and interarts ind technology. Inte grated je "Lu 
235. May be repeated for credit up to 15 hours. Admission by permissio 
visor. Material fee, $10 per subsection ام‎ 
| | 215 Recent Developments in Teaching English (3 rials” y 
| | For experient ed educational personnt |. Resear h, tec hniques, mate 18819 by 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of English Ааш? 
permission of instructor. Material fee, 520 Summer) dedi Ste 
| 216 Recent Developments in Teaching Soc ial Studies (3 Оте“ е! ap? 
| For experienced educational personnel. Research, technique» mes "1 "^ 
| innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of sot ial studit | 
|] sion by permission of instructor. Mater ial fee, $20 Summe ar) peck Ly? 
217 Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3 teri ,U 
For experienced educational personne! Research, techniques, isi 
ў innovative programs relating to the effective teat g of science. 4 1 
| permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 (Summer) p 
| 218 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) jterió als: ad 
| For experienced educational personnel. Research techniques. P tics. dm» 
i innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathema d 
b sion by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 (Summer) "m 
! 220 Selected Topics (arr qui 
| Горї‹ s and fees announced in the Sch: Jule f Classes and?! 


221 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3 
For educators interested in h 


start. Seminar discussions focus on research into the 80‹ 


} 
h | early literacy development the nature of emergent re ading 
{ 


and TI aol U^ 
3 
iors, and implications for establishing “literate € environme ant” p^ (Ў 
kindergarten classrooms Fall and s | ной, 
222 Foundations of Reading Development ( 3 sents ling d 
Basic theories and processes of rea acquisition ‹ and assess {зей او‎ 
| cognitive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading sso 
І media, instructional strategies, including formal and informa oft? 
| (Fall) нот 
\ 223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas: mS 
LÍ Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary S« hools (3) 
| Emphasis on acquisition and continuing developme " 
| including integrated methods, media e teaching dé monstrat 
| 224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: К-6 (3 
| Classroom teaching and assessment strategies tor element 


І struction of informal traditional апа non-tradit tional tiv 
T 
other instruments of evaluation: selecting and planning * 


ous í ourse 1 


specific problems Prerequisite: at least one previ 
(Spring) 
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226 Diagnostic Teac hing of Reading in Sec ondary School (3) Horrworth 
Application of instructional strategies and tec hniques presented in TrEd 223 
and 224. Construc tion ol 1 rmai tests; administé ring, scoring, and interpret- 
ing informal and standardized tes tudy and evaluation of materials: tea h- 
Ing strategic 
(Spring) 

Teaching Reading and Writing in English as a Second Language (3) ( hamot 
An empha: з оп acqui 1 and continuing development of « 


( literacy, 
including integrated m 10438, I па n ich aemonstra ns geared to- 
Ward second language learning rex lirements laterial 1 1 5ргїпд) 
Instructional Areas in Elementary Education Beck 
Current trend nd resea 1 in reading ingu iris осіа! studies, mathe- 
matics, science, music. art ind physical educatior 

Current Issues in | lementary Education (3 Beck 
Identification, definition, and alysis of some he most important problems 
facing the contemporary An an elementary scl 

Professional Internship in Middle School Education (3 to ¢ Pyke 
Supervised intern hip in middle schools; required seminar. Admission by per- 
Mission of instructor, Material fee, $15 Fall and sj 

Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education Staff 
Planning. ге lv in- 
leraction liagnosi id evaluations, working with paraprofessionals and par- 
ents 


porting, m ng І 8 icher-chiid and teacher—fami 
nphasis on tota M nm 
2 y А Заре еу "T 3 ; t : 
4 Professional Internship in у ves, Hall, Kortecamp 
Secondary Educ ation (3 to t 
Supervised intern hip; i ired seminar Imissior permission of instructor 


Materia] lee, $15 ү 


, 1 ind spr 
e 
425 


Professional Internship in Elementary Education (3 Beck, Green, Tate 


Supervised internship ured seminar. Admissiot y permission of instructor 
- Materia] lee, $15 per ош ral 1 I 
“36 Analysi Staff 
„ alysis of Teaching ta 
eaching y ewed as as m npon 1 s ar ımined with a view to- 
237 р developing 1 critical 10d nalysis. Mater ee, $2 Spring) 
l'àcticum in Early Childhood Education (3 to ¢ Staff 
Supervised professi nal activitv in selected ear ild} 1 programs; seminar 
» | 
Terequisite 12 credit hour 1 early ildhood edu n and permission of 
cj uctor Fall and spring 
“nical Practicum in Reading (3 Horrworth 
?Upervised clini il experience. ir ling observation and par pation, in test- 
ing, tutoring. a T ‘ 10 nts mav inclu DI lers through adults 
Minimum of 120 clin 
Mate ) 
19 “terial fee, $25 


Ya 
é 


9 Pract í 
, асіісц in Curriculum and Instruction 


“UPervised field experience in curri 


site: TrEd 205 Fall 
adership in Education Steeves 
ers pe ves of ex ational theory and practi h leals and reali- 


a svstem of local, 


teachers 


Secondary Schools (3 
ary Schools 
athematics in Se ondary Schools 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ад 
Second Language Instruction (3) wo 
^ variety of methods for teaching a sex nd language, both in the « nd y 
lish as a Second Language and for toreigi iguage instruction (Fa auf 
The English Sound System in English as a Se ond Language (3) ar 
f English 4% 


\ description of the phono cal composition and variatii rs 
ied t truct ract necifica ted toward inguistically di 
a tou I 1 п} сисе ресїпсапу OI l 
Ip Fall staf 
The Structure of English in ESL Practice „latot 
а | i tactic characteristic f English, as €» 
| review of the morphologs id а ѕу M агас"! s 
' ' ' necifically oriented toward | tically diV 
О 1 truchonal | 1 ces pe ( у I і 1 
‹ f 
rour »prii 


| rat 
Issues, Studies, and Practices in English as a Sec ond Language (3 
A critical 1 taw af holarship and research findi n English as à $t 


uage. Major p cy issue ind imp atio that relate to ESL practici 


A of f f i tat 11 | es and ies affecting the ейш 
І I Pat i fi linguistic 


nguistically diverse populations. Resources for us: 
diverse group: Spring sul 
Linguistic Applic ations in English as a Second Language (3) „manti 
A studv of the scit e of language honologv, morphology syntax, 5t be use? 
"inte te diff t branche lescriptive, sot ipplied, etc.) may v 
ind h ts different brant descri [ : 
for ESL teacher tı ng ' truct terial developmen 
IOI »L teacher 1 0 1 І | 
ation, research, and poli levelopment Fall and summer) Su 
7 Second Language Acquisition ) T emph 
t and second langy quisition and developmen ngs 
Nature first and second language acquisiti „tti 
, t nd psycholinguist mast nertinent to ¢ ‘ducational se 
sociolinguistics and psycholinguisu HI pertin 
1 " 
Fall and summer Ma? 
› Strategies for Inclusion: Addressing Needs of 
Special Populations (3 ; 
qu 
Same as SpEd 272 Mal 


The C ulturally and Linguistically Diverse Student 

with Special Needs: Policy, Research, and Tre nds (3 р, 
Same as SpEd 275 Mae” 
Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 

Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student df 
Same as SpEd 276 sw 


A 
: ۱ ИГ: 

Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems 3) 0 

A case study approach is employed to levelop parti: әң < 


{ 100% 1 
I n : liverse bac кош, iud 
assess and tutor children, adolescents, and its of div ; TrEd 22 
7 T e 
senting a variety of reading and writing difficulties Prerequisi if 
0 
224. Material fee, $25 Academic yea! Hor’. 


Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) 


org 
18, 
lanni! 
For school administrators and reading teachers Problems in | le 


Т. b 
yort 
ing, and monitoring the total reading program (Spring) Нол" io 
. “ ~ . sus 
Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3 pading foc m 
The course links the fields of learning disabilities and ге li gnos^ 
har »ristic$. * 

on their interconnections in f etiology, characteris™ sl 
remediation (Fall p, Pati, 
Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3 approach., " go? 
А framework is presented for establishing a whole od nts гезй?? 

f ng ۵ 
pants explore prin« | strategies for developing * 1 scien 
writing skills in art e, social studies, n thematics ant 


Fall, spring, and su 


? Internship: Reading (3 to 6 „іп asl e P 
Limited to graduate stu in reading education. Experien' prerequisl 
, , I (И 
of teacl I pe sory service in field-based program» $0 
mission of instructor (Fall and sprin юй” 
) Research nd — Study (1 to 3 : rogram n 
Individual research under the guidance of a staff member; р 


ences arranged with an instruct 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPEC 


d » > » ‘ate 
301 po pervising the Preservice Clinical Experience (3) Hall, Tate 
An inve tigation of the comple x process of clinic al suy Vision as it relates to 
the pr fessional rowth and develop: ient of the practitioners at the »reservice 
level, with a fi l n both the rocess 


of instr uctional per 


r Pre 
Instruc tional Processes in Teac he I P reparation 


and Special Education 
Same as SpEd 308 


Curriculum Theory 

Examin І W 

trends, values, interp \ T yster 
Еа 205 

Paradigms of Instruction and Assessment 


A foundat n of theorv. r 1 lx 1 
of instruct І 
ment Mat I 


Seminar in Instruction 
Analy Í f 7 nat 


ilterna 
Instructional | 


Search, and practice. Material fee $2 


Sear h E the Literature in Curriculum and Instruction 
An alysis of tvr { 1 


апа me velopment of 
Teview of literat 
related literature 


ire 
і 


Cede l'rEd 390. Mat { $25 $рї 


ate IBI > і 
School Reform through Professional Development 
"undamenta] per | [ u 
of edu ators (K 
5 and tre nds I 
“evelopment activities. Material fee, $25 o] 
? Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation and Spe cial Education 
n Me as OpEd 345 
5 Post. "Master's Inte 'rnship in Teacher Education 
n llle as SpEd 353 
^ Doc toral Internship: Teacher Education 
same as Spl d 354 
an Change and the Access Process 
ame as SpEd 370 
Ost-M 


àster's Inte 'rnship in Curriculum and Instruction 
Upe 


TVised fie 
ctoral Se 
View , of liter; iture in picai area; prepar n 01 à dissertat 

q anus, ript of publi 
ооа ола 


Ssertation ا‎ ırch 
Terequisj te: TrEd 390 


aw k for selects exp enced € ers 


minar in Curric snm and Instruc tion 3 to f 


39) 


Va i 


ini sing 
E 


gC ommunity Systeme for 


uals with з НАА 
lew Of ac 


чї "Ресіа] needs and their fam lies. Material fee, S2: S 
Ir 


Ssues and Suoi Policy for Individuals With Disabilities 
t ine 


| 


226 


230 


COUR OF RU( ( 
4 
y 
sis on federal and state legislation in the context ої national policy refor? 
disability servi« Material fee, $25 Fall We! 
Vocational-Te« = al Education for Special Populations ТЯ 
Preparation for leadership roles as vocational and technical t lucation al " 
ition personnt erview of delivery models emphasizin pecial educ 
(Spring T 
| Nx» 
l'echnology in Vocational Evaluation ili 
Introduction to an array of à tive t d pre ducts Ber, 
prote ) nter itio ind cational eva t procedures; ар 
tion to the assé nent of persons with disabiliti« Material fee, $30 
Community- Based Assessme nt and Work Sample Development (3 
ntroduction to community-based vocational appraisai т ethods; deve 
f job training anal! kills, labor market survey vork san 
of The Americans with Disabilities Act; incorporation о! 
( sroom theory and field work. Material fee, $ SU 
پس‎ and Application of Academi( 
and Vocational Assessment Information (3 ‚5 
p 
Specific strategies and techniques to inalyze, interpret ind synthesi# 10% 
ment information for the development of comprehensive a ademk Ме 070% 
| lit | dre iy 
profiles for adolescents and adult with disabilitit Obser vation and Р. p 
procedures, report de pment, and postassessment ¢ ,nferencing * 4 
sized. Material е, 5 »umm el $0 
Vocational Assessment of Individuals with Disabilities (3 to 6) йй 
Investigation of vocational appraisal proce nd tec for ! d sil? 
| ed ! 
with disabilities. Includes assessment for transition u g field-baS yo? 
ments. Three ed of pract xperience for stud вре ializinb 
tional evaluation. Material fee, $2 (Fall. spring | summer) p^ 
ymi 
Instructional Methods in Special Educ ation Ta 
and Transition (3 
Y ^ is of indivi 
1 echniques and processe ised in programming for the neec yr 
with disabilities as they prepare for transit to р stsecondary Por 
employment. Emphasis on skills related to prolessiona® liaison ё 
roles in the design of instructional arrangement ind 
Taken concurrently with SpEd 233. Material fee, $20 


I 
F oundations i in Spe ial Education, Career Development, 


and Transition 


1$ of 9 


I 
Overview of historical. theoretical, and al foundatio 
I V 1! tori I t 1] jen 
velopment and transition. Explores directions for „velop™ 
tion ictict n the ntext T | 1 
Fall 


Theory and practice in plannir implemer 


( 
individuals with disabilities. Empha O1 ч үз” e е o 
ind materials for individualized | ra Require? y^ fate 
| progr jd 231.! | 

im implementati à iken vith SpEd ^ py 
$25. (Fall and sprit E | 

34 Seminar in Preheslonel Development JU | 

$ | 
in Special Education and Transition (3 to 6 d entatio? | 
Analysis and development of T ıl writing and рге? qu | 
Material fee, $20 Fall {7 { 
TT 7 am ا‎ 
35 Employment Models for Individuals with Disabilities (3) оре! "m 
Rationale, re f ind ү ra trategies for the deve, fies M 
[ 1 abl 1 
or lination of employment programs for ind luals with dis We 
fee, $25 (3 to 6 (i 
7 se 
16 Introduction to Career, Vocational, and Transition Serv o Ut sition | 
Introduction to programs that pro А tional, an " | 
n icti programs that p 16 ireer, ус or) A 
to individuals with disabilities. Material fee, $25 (Summe 18) | 

› 7 = 

37 Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction 
for Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6 „priate 
Theory and practice in the provision of effective ind approt 
services to learning disabled adolescents. Material 166, ЗЕ 


summer 
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238 Issues in Educ ating Individuals with Learning Disabilities (3) l'aymans 


Introduction to the academic. « ognitive, social, and emotional charac teristics of 
individuals with learning disabilities etiological theories; edu« ational service 
delivery models, with particular emphasis on the adolescent with learning dis- 
abilities. Policy issues, contin I ices, and the transition from school to 
post-school environments. Material fee 925 Fall and spring) 
School Consultation for Professionals Working with Students l'aymans 
with Learning Disabilities (3 
Exploration of attitudes and beliefs ; m teaching, collaboration and in- 
Clusionary environn nts. De I o! Knowledge and skills related to col- 
laborative consultation and team t hing iterpersonal communi ation; the 
dynamics of collaborati al nation of the vari of environments in 
Which special edu ators work. Material f 4 Fa nd spring) 
Developmental Process of Parenting Jarrett 
lhe developmental рг ess of mir parent and ongoing parenting. Mate- 
rial fe« $20 Fall and summer 
Dynamics of Family Intervention: Staff 
Theory and Practice in Special Education 

heoretical foundations and clinical hni n sary for the special edu- 
cator to collaborate with parents idolescents with serious emotional distur- 


bance Material fee, $25 Fall and s 


ring 


Fall І 
: Neurodevelopmental Assessment and Programming Jarrett 
for Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities 
Provide $ student 1 heor background and practical experience to 
translate the neurodevelopmental model it hniqu r developing and im- 
Plementin educational рї 
lT'equisite or ‹ oncurrent registi 
tor Material fee. $30 Fa 


Developmental Assessment of Infants 

Ory and current practice in the assessmen infants wi r at risk for de- 
Velopmenta disabilities. Material fe« | 
Ethical Considerations in Neonatal Freund 
4nd Infant Intervention (3 
Werview of the major ethic ies invol 
tion he impact of recent a m n hnologi innovator onsidered 
Tom medical, legal ethics TT sychosocial регѕресііҳ rial fee, $25 
Spring and summer 


Medical 


and Developmental Implications Jarrett 
Or Pre 


mature Infants and Their Families 

Ases of prematurity and the implications of premature delivery or ' infant 
and family opecific medical conditior reatmer ng-term developmental 

, Шарі; ring 
?Pecial Educ staff 
aln, oduct on to the delivery of sı lucation ser hin a range of 
ü ternative settings and the juven x Is ind IT ion I Material 
ее, $25 f 
Special E 
Field Exp 


ations, intervention, and І $ ater lee, 5 


opring 
E 7m in Correctional and Alternative Settings: Staff 
eriences 
il, state, and federal nil rrection facilities and advocacy 
with ser r series 11 gra h I nd practice. Material 
(Summer 
Interdiscipli 
ordinatio, 
Verviey 


nary and Interagency Services fazur and Staff 
1 for Special Populations (3 


V of models and st: ates 


у um-Based Methods for Individuals with Disabilities (3 


“шт 
als у 
foe 


i cing 
culum based design. in ntation, and modifica for individu- 


"ith disabili es; me dology for individualized programming. Material 


чы (Summer 


Саве? 


260 Developmental Assessment іп Spec ial Education (3) 


ir 
Examination of formal psychoeducational tests u ed with preschool and ei 
mentary-schoo ed children. Development of forma ind inforn || asses, 
technique Introduction to the skills nece үгү to write ps hoeducation® 
ports. Material fee, $40 Fa pring, and mmer il prf 
I ' gue" 
261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Jarrett, Cas 
for Young Children with Disabilities (3 or 6 ^ 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strategie 
ateria tuding а‹ I ind developing teaching materials classi 
feedback і evaluation with professor. A seminar а companie 
inical experience Fall, spri ind summe casti 
262 Formal Assessment of Young Children with Disabilities i "€ 
Week ir d ned to prepar rly childhood spe edut tors tl 
Vee emi esigned prepare € u ЖТ, 
ite f ila ent dat to instruct 1 Requires field 
I і Spr» 
th childre Mat ee, $40. Pre t ў 1 260 juivalent a 
263 De velopment of the Infant with Spec ‘ial Nee ds ng ir 
} f infant d утеп! and interrelationships amor” a 
1 t Ho ) і i 1 n me 
f dev t tions! ftl to tl th and de elop 
f infants with o k for d | (i3 абод ties. Material fee, $9? 
Fal Fre 
264 Educational Implications of Medic al and Genetic 
Conditions of the Deve lopme ntally Delayed Child (3 with * 
j } nd methods for teachir children m 
specialized programs, technique ind methods i a hing k | а) 
А 1 " X of 
elopmental delays or disabilities; emph n genetically link „d, Mi 
conditions. Practitioner needs and programmiut oncerns аге stress! 
ial fee, $25 Spring ا‎ 


265 Clinical Experience with Young Children 
with Developmental Disabilities 


ed ё 
Field experience and accompanying seminar 101 tudents with limited ү 
ence in early childhood special ed ition. Intensive nvolvement ! 
childhood special ed tion sett » ‹ | rrett mar 
a * slap 
266 The Development of L anguage in Young ( hildrer n rent 0 li 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the develop" i 
ларе programs. Material fee, $10 Fall, sprin ind summer) fart? 
267 eat tional and Assistive Technology J 
in Early Childhood Special Education (2 or 3 pildren t 
A і chr . а itc imr Te nd é for very young ‘ mu 
Ss e technology and nplicatioi ind us V demi 
yrs) in a 1 riety of environments. Lectures, laboratory ant 
Iw 
tions. Mat: #49 summer! Freund vt 
268 Boidigqien of Young Children with Disabilities 3 frame" of 4 
Theories of human growth and development are considered к: {геп fal” 
examination of typical and atypical development o! young chi nd 
| | ل‎ 
tee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summer n" 


269 Etiology, Symptomatology, and Approaches 
to Intervention with Children with Disabilities (3) 


‚ dis? 
arious I" s 


: of v 

An in-depth examination of the cause ind characteristics * sine 

ties. Current principles and approaches to intervention are exa "T 
princi nd ap} = s 

fee, $25 5] ring 


270 Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and Curriculum nt (3) at” 
` è ^ М p м 
for Students with Disabilities in the Mainstream Ё — lass 451000 
ting t ft тайап! in tl gular cl 
Meeting the needs of the rer need ident in the regu yt 
rial tee, 320 ) and s j 
271 Interdisciplinary Approac h to و‎ " d 
for Children with Disabilities (3 or 6 tion using 9 "ug? 
Interdisciplinary team functioning and servict coordinat ( effect 
4 7 ) 
approach. Organizational development theories atribu nation T d 
communication, negotiation strategies, and servict соогап 
272 Strategies for Inclusion: Addressing Needs te 
of Special Populations (3 men! 5 di 
ind imple wit 


This course trains teachers and supervisors to idt ntify € " 
‚е learners. 


by which to si ssful clude 
V ICCt Tully inciud „cond lang : 


second languag 
abilities, and students with disabilities who are aiso st 


in an inclusionarv setting so that all teachers can mor 


TION AND SPECIAL EDUC ATI 


rest i 
spring, and summer) 

273 Impact of Culture on Education (3 
rhe mpact of culture and ethnicity 
ship betweer 
Cultures I di 
rules, ethics, b« 
tures. Material fee, $25 Fal 

“74 In-Service Planning and Programming 
l'he contin 


sign, implem 


lee, $25 umm 
275 т 
4/5 The Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student 


with Disabilities: Policy, Research, and Trends (3 
Issues 


bilingu il educatior 

propriate issessment t 
teristics and need 
TrEd M 
Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 
Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student 


58ues and ir 


Mat { ) 
Material fee, $25 


)» 
276 


learnin lisabiliti« 


Student 


administer Һ ingual , nent mate s. Same as Tri 


review and evaluate forma 


l'eaching the Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student with 
Jisabilities Methods, Materials, and Classroom Management 
Common 

ferra] Interventi 

use with biling 

“esigned to meet ‹ 


and special classe Mater lee, $25 


4278 A - — 
Internship: Educational Intervention for the Culturally 


and Linguistically Diverse Student with Disabilities 
“UPervised internship. St ients learn to write cultur 


Conduct effectiy , 
tive 


Ж. 
<Q Dyn 


ve p interview 
I 


Programmin laterial fee, $15 per credi 


amics of Interaction: The Essence of 


Tipe 
elationships Between Teachers and Students 
An examinat 1 | 

Standing the 


Nal fea с» 
“80 | \ leo, $: 


n 


Fal 
Deve 
"Velopmenta] Assessment of Adolescents 


psvchoeducational assessn 
ipper mentary 


{ vcl 
D 


‹ 1 ' eports 
ву 


Children with Serious 


к: *} 
aching 
rbance: Assistant Teacher 
Ull-time te a 
Тайпак Students 
Шу. Week 
54 
aching Children with Serious 
rbance: Co-Teacher (3 to 6 


y^ 


ponsibility to serve all children in our schools Material fee, $2 


281 


(Fall, 


Mazur 
lation- 
ind the 


norms, 


Mazur 


linguisti- 


uo 


irch in 


n Ap- 


ind charac- 


"s 


Sé 


ime as 


Mazur 


tween 
ulture 
s and 

$25 


Mazur 


prere- 


les for 


| 
| 
i 
i 
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282 


297 


COURSES OF IN RUX ON 


suf 


283 The Urban Setting and Its Impact upon Children 
with Emotional Disturbance i 
The cultural difference ethnic complexities that face minority child? 
urban schools. Effect tal environment i1 which inner itv children? 
on their ability to le ind behave. Material fee, 929 (Fall) "i 
284 Preparation for Internship in Teaching Adolescents ы 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 off 
Review and refine program theory and kills of the psychoedu« ational the 
prior to internship. Material tee $10 Spring staf 
285 Teacher as Consultant: Inclusion of Adolescents v 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 a] edi 
Skills and insights pertaining ! » the consultation proce between sper int 
ition and regular classroom profes sionals. Consultant process view® 
ecological systems orientation Material fee, $35 opring) stall 
288 Characteristics of Serious Emotional Disturbance: Ч 
Infancy Through Adolescence (3 + dit 
An in-depth examination „f normal growth and development psychiatri jy 
nostic categories, psy‘ hosocial deve lopme nt issues ind the nature ane odi! 
of the student with serious emotional disturbance. May be repeatet for ¢ 
Material fee, $30 Fall sul 
289 Curriculum and Instructional Strategies for Adolescents 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 to 6 T d 
Design, adaptation, and implementation of instru tional methods ant 
als. Material fee, $25 Fall "PL. 
290 Affective Development and Behavior Castleberty 
Management in Special Education (3 ео 
Theory, programming and behavior management strategies from ' 
ind practical points of view. Materia! Tet $25 Fall ind spring) sul 
291 Behavior Management Practicum: Adolescents with 
Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 واو‎ 
Field-based examination of theory of behavior levelopment and t 
classroom management. Material fee, $25 Summer) А wo? 
292 Internship: Teaching Young € hildren Castleberr?" 
with Disabilities (3 or 6 "ойу "m d 
Supervised internship in early childhood special education Weer" 4 
Material fee $15 per credit hour Spring ind summer) rf. 
293 Internship: Early Intervention (3 to 6 „rial joo SP 
Supervised internship in early interventior Weekly seminar Mate efl 
per credit hour Spring and summer 97 
294 Internship: Teaching Adolescents with Serious j 
Emotional Disturbance (6 to 9 tes. М “ 
Full-time placement as a psychoeducator in various roles and 8" کر‎ 
tee, $90 Fall, spring and summer! tay 
295 School- and Community-Based Internship in т: 
Special Education and Transition (1 to 9 nity inf 
А 50- to 450-hour supervised internship in s hool- and « ommu (Fall. 8^ 
tings involved in career, vocational, and transition services P 
and summer west, I 
296 Teaching Internship in Transition Kochhar, " 
Special Education (3 to 6 ‚һу {дл 
Supervised teaching internship; seminar required Permission ; " 
Material fee, $15 per credit hour Fall, spring and summer F y 
98 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3 | admissi 
Individual study or research under guidance of st t member yy 
permission of advisor. May be repeated for redit wt 
301 Resear h Seminar in Special Education (ar ember si o 
Participation in a small group with a sele ted faculty ™ ру j 
and discussion of an area of « mmon interest Admission ' yd 
instructor (Summer "" d 
303 ) jp 


Administration and Supervision of Special Education (37 — stion 809 "4 
Philosoph nature of . уап an. й 

ul phy ind nature of special edu ation; PFU“ 
tion, and development. 51 


irveying local needs 


vision. Admission by permission of instr M 


304 


11 


Recent Research and Trends in Spec ial F ducation 
Emphasi: on topical re earch issues, problems 
cedures апа sources for obtainin 

and spri1 


Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education 

Philosop! ical and t 

progran 

instruction 
fee $20 


>} 

l MU 
Supervising the Preservice Clinical } хрегіеп‹ 
An investigation of the 


the profe 
leve] Focu 


Supervis I | 


. ation 
Psyc hoeducational Diagnosis in Special Educ " 
le range of d t 


who pre € p 8 
Mission of ' tor. Material fee. $25 I 


Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education 

nsult itior 
chology 


Special ¢ lucation. M 


‚. (Fall) 


А anc 
30 In 


ig ^ 
Sse 


t fee. $25 I 
ап 1 Vidit id Ut * 

i › rns 
Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Сопсе r 


or Individuals with Disabilities 
Verview M ‹ ' ' 


Ment, and , 
polic les 


and the 


rnship 
ation 


i rmi 
rnship 
ation 


erdise iplin 
TOCesg ir 
Applicat 


ary Techniques in the Diagnostic 


1 Special Education 
10n of theoret 


reti 


ange and the Access Process 
Tation of | hosocia 
in ed \ 
accessing } 


tora] Semina 
ү ew 


r in Special Education 
9I literature in a t f 
user; 


LECOMMUNICATION 283 


} Гаутапѕ, Kochhar 
lu esearch, and pro 


| fee, $25 Fall 


th the Sc hool of Eng? 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, in cooperation wi 
g and Applied Science, offe i multidisciplinary program leading t he degree? 
ter of A the field of telecommunicat he program focuses on the in 
among technol economi inagement, and bot! porate and gove rnmenlal p 
making in tl non carrier and media industrie 1 
yi 
| В avera " ted 
Req 1: tl 1 ts stated ler ( ( e of Arts Uh 
I 1 e ре ‹ € y" 
ent І | f lit 1 f k. Req d rses for the vi^ 
include I ind 249: ECE 450 à 151; TC 0 0 10, 241 259,8 3 
: 24, 235; 
EF ted with a fa id l'Com 220, 229 
45 1 Mot I t Nf í ahe ‘o Examinal 
the t ivailat 


y 
Development of telecommunication technology, industry and policy " 
ted States, stressing interrelationships among industry governmel 
ind policie ind use 
" 
0 Technology and Telecommunication Policy (3 рене 
National and international policy issues that arise fron the interaction” -—2 
entific and technological development in the tele mmunicatiop 
ind goi né cit Prereqi te: Т! 01 
Telecommunication Regulation ү, cum 
- Ba IN 7 | t stat | trend 1 t tion of comme re 
Р an "m 
na л 7 =ч аа? н f na licial cisions * isl 
ind eit i€ \edia. Le itive FLA ind 1idiCial dt prr! 
Empha n the process of federal regulation, with ca e studies 


ГСот 201 


10 Principles of Telecommunication Management 


Fundamentals of daily tele n іса! perat 1s ev 
zation icquisition апа р irement, ге search and ‹ 
jistica inning. and relat ; with carrier ind manufacturers 
” m 
231 Telecommunication Management and Marketing (3 indu if 
КБ 3 i Iatad and competitive telecommunk ation” дё 
trategic piar | 1 regulated апа compt IVe е! . : males, $ 
: эў сҮ" ч тор } 11 ness; differen! 81 
па | 1 irketi ist 151п6055 . 108 
У 1 : i т weaknesses 
n marketir ipproache id =the stren 1 dc 
straints: respor Hie at} лая ite: TCom 230 ' 
T 0° 
235 Telecommunication Finance ерге" as 
Principle ener ' ' easurement and 2 rs C 
finar IE Rag ын | nt „pital markt ore 
I incial Hows; I ncia tate ent k assessmen Ire 
doetinoa: effects of i Нея pital formation 
r - : A an?" 
240 Seminar in Domestic Telecommunication Policy (3 search? tio? 
Interaction of private and pul n4 mmunication " К Ml 
inter n private and pu [ y 1 ei — (US ر‎ 
)p t irket entr "m í і ac quisitit 00 
busine lecisi | t. T 1r S 
Nes T Mf 
241 Seminar in International Telecommunic ation Polic y (3) tion з org” wo” 
R 1 pr #1; < а int tele unica New ig 
I e and process ‹ 3. and internat ‚| telecomm 1d if 
tem authorization ánd utilizat transborder data flow and se 
1 1 IA 16d ‘ І 11101 | 4 I Ins ч а 
nformation Order. barriers to trade formation equipm* P ion 
" may a A | TA ment of comp" of 
| ’ Р | 4 T levelopm " : لر‎ 
9 Applica ations of Ec conomics in Telecommunication Ж, jor 
гиси зш ' "men t the telecomm™ 
" › te: Econ 249 " 
т EI ; { vork. Prereq " 
| ^. f^ 
17 Special Topics May "^, „и? 
: АС Hons, or pole „01804? 
регапон TOOME 


18 Independent Study 


299-300 Thesis Research 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Professors M.R. Withers 
"SSoCjate р, 


"Шап Prof, 


offers 
intensive 
t of their 
as work- 


Arts and 


ns over à 


quired the 
a; 


The pro Г 


a theatre 
Ln 


and dance 
thesis (TrDa 299 
ade 
, astume 


listings | f 100.1, с 


ХеЧ prerequisite: Pre 
^ LF. A In the field of 


candidacy 


tudio 
studi 


f 
ions of 


n comedy the 


5+ Topic s in Classical Drama and ( ant 
‘lays and other writir 
and the 18th centur 
Wel] 
Text (2. 
l'extua] analy 
and ru) 


ules ( 


| beans, а 
10 


as the in 


н and late Shake реа 

P dice and Speech 
: ‚ 
ihe deve]. pr 
mands and ; h 

pl 


“Cement 


> ÜVement l or 2 
The deve] 


through 


and Feldenk, is foron‏ ریا 
*Xander Tec‏ - 
Tough Broup work ar‏ 


Ness of the b 


abli 


an inte 


hnique 


1\ 


ME 286 


229 


STRUCTION 


Audition Techniques (1) 


A set o to help stu Business 


ition 1850 


| workshops dents develop strong audition sk ills 


lw | pects of acting, such as tion of agents, Equity status ind tax t 
" l'he workshop concludes | showca performance for casting direct? 
| | igents, and theatre directo y$ 

| |1 Lighting Design (3) сий 
| Theory and execution of lighting design for hea ind dance Prerequis" 
TrDa 131. May be repeated for credit Spring саре 
І 133 Architecture of Theatre and Exhibit Spaces pees 
| Theatrical architecture from a historical perspective Traditional and nont 
| tional exhibit, theatrical, and assembly space examined ind evaluate?" 
reference to the functional use of space п practical, architectural, ami 
| thetic | tudio work include . fa hypothetical perite. 
pace and its auxiliary unit sa poll 
AK 234 Scene Design: Renderings (3 id 
Preparation tor the advanced student de with emphas ‚ on the indi 
ual development of renderin technique idin omputer graphics Pie 
n m ipplications traditional script inalvsis, and original scenogr? 
nterpretations. May be rept ited once for credit Fall, even years) shel! 
| 235 Se ene Design: Model spe; (3 hoi 
| | xplor ition of all stvles of traditional ind contemporar ( enography UT wy pe 
| the making of scale mode! May be repeated once for credit Admission бу 
1ission of instructor { 
| 236 Intermediate Costume (3 Puce? 
h Introduction to the basic te hniques of costume design through SP gl 
jects. Various rendering techniques will be explored consistent with Uc 
| torical period concerned. May be repeated for credit Prerequisite гг 
(Spring, odd years »acilo! sh 
| 237 Advanced Costume РИ rod 
Study of special desi stvle, and construction problems May be repe? 
credit (Fall and spring) " slows 
238 Pattern Making (3) се av 
The study of pattern drafti g and dr iping methods, t based on contempo ig 36 
| historical clothing, through lecture and class work Prerequisite 18 
Spring, even years сибе?!“ 
241 Production Drafting (3) tions » 
Development of drafting skills for production ndplans, elev? 
| tions, perspectives, et ude 
246 Scene Painting (3) тай of 
| Development of the skills of painting ne eded for the reproduc tive С" 
| atrical painting s 
a E 291 Internship (3 or 6) ‚сой ше? 
| Internships with theatre companies or arts organizations including UT 
| | and/or seminar. Мау be taken for a total of 6 credit hours sw 
| 292 Selected Topics (1 to 3) enl 
| May be repeated for credit d 
| 94 Independent Research (arr.) f 
ste! 
May be repeated for credit ] 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3 
C 
ry TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT : 
m | Professor D.E. Hawkins "T 
| Associate Professors D. Frechtling (Chair), L. Yu, L.A. Delpy Neirotti, J.J: " 
| Spivack, M.V. Smith 
| | Assistant Professor M.W. Lonam ' 
| | | Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Zavian di yor 
| I >| iu 
| | See the School of Business and Public Management for prog rams of st uvm "t 
| | І degree of Master of Tourism Administration and Master 01 Busines · the , Вас jp 
Í | | For further information on the five-year, dual-degree program leading gto’ e Ut mc : 
1 | | Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administration, See 
| | Programs Bulletin 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


220 International Hotel Management (3) Yu 


The study of multinational hospitality operations, with emphasis on U.S. cor- 
porate involvement in and planning for overseas expansions. Political, eco- 
homic, cultural, financial, and legal aspects inherent in the inter 
hess environment (Fall) 


Organization and Management of Airlines (3) 


Staff 
Overview of domestic and international passenger air transportation systems. 
Analysis of planning 


financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
transportation systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operations 


national busi- 
230 


De velopment of infrastruc ture and related support services (Fall) 

249 Economic, Cultural, and Environmental Aspects of Tourism (2) Spivack 
Relationship of tourism and sustainable development; specific emphasis on cul- 
tural, environmental and economic impacts and tren (Fall and spring) 

250 Administration of Tourism and Hospitality Services (2) Frechtling 
Organization and management concepis, theory, and issues, stressing applica- 
tion of theory through analysis of case examples drawn from the tourism and 

: hospitality industry. Prerequisite TStd 104 or equivalent (Fall) - 

251 Statistic al Applications in Tourism Hospitality Management (2) Yu 
Application of quantitative methods in tourism and hospitality management 
research. Procedures and methodology for collecting data summarizing and 

„a, Interpreting data and drawing conclusions based on the data (Fall) 

“60 Tourism Development (3) Frechtling 
Relationship of economic theory and planning principles to tourism develop- 

op, Ment application of pre-feasibility analysis to tourism projects (Spring) 

“61 Tourism Planning (3 


Staff 


Integ irism organizations; development of « omprehensive 


rated planning fi 
tourism | 
(Spring) 
Tourism Policy Analysis (3 
тропе 
ісу 


rojects; consideration j| basic conc epts арргоа‹ hes and models 


Staff 
nts of tourism policy, including deve lopment of tools for tourism pol- 
analysis and desi ription of touris 
Private sector (Spring) 
Tourism Marketing (3) 
onc epts 
Services 


u 


1 organizations in the government and 
m Frechtling 
3 travel industry products and 
including its public- and private-sector components. Assessment of 
te tourism product, developn 
eting plan, and analy sis 
Port Marketing (3) 

Application of marketing 
of Marketing athletes, { 


Sports as a marketing tool for produc ts. Writing sponsorship and endorsement 
Proposals and 


and tex hniques employed in marke 


ient of marketing strategy, preparation of mar- 
2 of promotional programs Fall 

Ms Р Delpy-Neirotti 
theories to sport events and properties. Case examples 


acilities, sport products, and events as well as using 
incorporating sport into an integrated marketing plan Prere qui 

Site . 

б: MBAd 230 or equivalent Fall : 

Port Law: Contracts and Negotiations (3 Zavian 


"Xamination of legislation and specific case law as related to professional and 
“Mateus athletes 


Ship rights 


455 


sport events, licensed merchandise, broadcast and sponsor- 


E it l'opics include labor and anti trust law contract negotiation, spec- 
70 lons, and interpretation Fall 

Ourism Resear« h (2) Fre htling 
i ttai Of specific research methods and toi is and their application to the 
0» p. Y Of tourism (Spring) 

"vent Management (3) Goldblatt 

me intr uction to the theoretical and practical foundations of event M у 
"ee Fundamentals of planning, budgeting, and evaluating events а a 

Site erence and Exposition Management (3 Goldblatt 


Selection, 


>, Of fF program planning and management, exhibits, selection and use 
% “су, Volunteers, and budget management Spring) 
К, Workshop (1 to 6 em M 
pment >’ with emphasis on conte mporary issues and opportunities; deve 
Of adı 


vanced professional competencies. Mav be гє peated for credit with 
f advisor (Fall, s; 


spring, or summer 


еј 
Mission | 


P 


288 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


U 


l 


sul 
ated w 


282 International Experience (1 to 6) 
Travel to a foreign country for study of specit topií May be repe 


credit with approval of advisor Fall, spring, or summer) sif 


283 Practicum (3 
rr field (Тегей through% 


I luate students t шеа ı degree | ra 
їп t. Fieldwork, internship, and/or in tructional practice, includ" 
ence and/or ar. May be repeated once tor ¢ redit w th parisi 
у Fa ‚апа I пет 


290 Special Topics (1 to 


Experimental offering; new course topi ind teaching n 
peated once for ‹ redit 
296 Travel Information Management Systems (3 
Database utilization, information analysis, reservation 
plications includin the Internet, and related travel mana 
(Spring ki 
VS | ba a 1 {а 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 
Required ipstone experience 1 r tourism administrator tudents WP gi 
ct the thesis option of case situations involvin polit y form" " 
ing? 
or management decision making; emphasis on applied strategi plann 
management approat nes gta! 
298 Directed Reading and Research (1 to 3 ict 
Supervised readings or research Admission by prior permission of ins 
May be repeated for redit Sta! 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Su 


300 Thesis Research 


NIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


пай 
niversity Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, К.Е. Schatiner J.N. Rose" 
o ner 
Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distingu hed st holar pg 
appointments as University Professors. With the approv il of the departme pp 


eg 
ТҮ, deg e rol 


concerned appropriate University Professor ‹ irses may be taken to sé 1 for nro". 

gram requirements Permission of the University iv be required" quje? 

ment. A complete listing of courses offered each semester appears in the 9C po P" 
Classes under the 700 series. Followi | list of courses that are expe ted to 

fairly regularly by University Professor 

1АН/Р5‹ ро 

) Turbulence in World Politics (3 av in 10%, 

An effort to probe the sources an 1 dvnamics of change and continu" jd 


tao yns € ار‎ 
w h the founds 4 
ents: 9P 


national, and international affairs. The links between the or 
uals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus along wit 


of authority under transformative conditions. For graduate sut 
upper-level undergraduate 
LAfE/PS¢ po 
Political Aggregation (3 пру " 
An exploration of how collective action i fashioned out of the * ts nd 
viduals. how collectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, їйї, 
political organizations mana e to persist thr igh time оса i 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effects аге mong the concepts ^^ 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 
LAfE/PSc к) 
772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3 throug gi 
An inquiry into the economic, cultural, and politi al processe pas түрд 
individual and community life is expanding as aware ness encor bal ай »" 
on a global scale. The consequences of this exp: ansion at both B act por? 
levels is examined along with the poss bility that the se lev els m 
uate students; open to upper-level undergraduates ә 
LAff/PS( T 
773 Global Governance (3) опаа? 
An inquiry into the prospects for and problems Of g overnant over? 


l ) 
in the era following the end of the Cold War. Inform al forms * 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 289 


well as those that have undergone institutionalization are assessed. For gradu- 
ate students open to upper-level undergraduates 


The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema Caws 
Vicarious moral experience h ema impl such rience in film 
and the moral arguments they provoke: th power ol cinema as a shaper of moral 
sentiment; mor SSut nt rodu n and distributior iin For gradu 


ate stud 


Individualism (3 Caws 
The 
and ү I vidus 1 I vidualism and coll ivism; exem- 
plary ndivid п ! I I it р! 1 IK п; problems of 
individual and co T ‘ ind identity indergra tes; open to 


graduat« tud 


literature 


Caws 
Unde манер. Technology 1 

The id Y | aT I } I nd the arts and humani- 
lies ‹ " " DT n Techr V V I е regarded as 


b { 
Mere] but às à 


IV 


; r , ruch 7 
human a vity i1 wn rig T s OWI í ceptu ructure, 


interest 


ay 
Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics ( a е 
А fundament nquirv into ti І f the state terms of entrenchec 


il 


rt ralisn nser- 
Uppositions ndividu n ‘ V I M berty À 11 1 —— 
Vatism. « cialism/fi ar D Р 1 | ilisn Emp is on the 
Present n | find a c« | " transcendence t ppositions For 
Braduat« 


зуи and Psychoanalysis 
n exploration 

Freud 

Philos 

betwee, 

Braduate 


к У 


$ psy 


зорі 


st 


? Philosophy of Medicine 
An introduc ^ n 
Progress the lent! "y^ 

nally condi “aps ntities linical reasoning using І simp mples from 
e al « 


* AIDS e 


es raise d by 


Schaffner 
1 Philosophy of Biology (3 rating 
n Introd iction \ ор} issu 1 nciudin "volutionarv 
i 06у mole ductionisi | ; 

Y, philosophic: ipli or h uroscier t gy, and evolu- 
Опагу ethic, 


i objectiv- 
цаг t 


Ethi 
h sad m Health Policy 
a 


чириги" 


p———————— HR чыте 


=й dii d an. at OTL AUR یھ کی‎ A A nt P, TORE LLL tA ttt TNT. 


290 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


HCS/Phil 
777 The Human Genome Project: Ethical, Legal, schaf” 
and Social Implications (3) " 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of the decoding of the entire hun” 
'enome, including ‹ onfidenti ality of genetic information, genetit discrim” 
tion and insurance, reductionistic deterministic implications forensit iss 
research ethic ıene therapy ind patenting, à d cloni Fi iduate ant m 
ical students; open to undergr iduates 
HCS/Phil for 
780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3 we 
Recent developments in neuroscienct ind theories of consciousness, inclu 


Rel 


Rel 


» the reli tions 800% 


neural networks; philosophical implications, in ludin d un 


genetics, brains, and behavior For graduate students; open to qualifie 


graduates 


№ 
Islamic Civ aes and the West (3 m 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise Oi Islam to moder! n 
А е Р art," 
mal Islam on Europe in philosophy science, old 


"ai wo 
literature: influence of the West and Western scho! irship on the Islam 


For juniors and seniors; open to graduate st idents 


Nas! 
Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3 Ж 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, su h as Khayyam, ту 
| ict on the West and on Inc е" 
and their influen Ж 
Assigned re ;adings ! 


Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impi 
translation of these works into European languages 


such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discuss: | 


lish. For undergraduates; open to graduate 


Mysticism—East and West (3) 


A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature 


sm 
ci 
of mystic? К we 
> 
the cosmos, the or m 


ical significance ol 
А Мајо 

ance ol sat red art t and symbols. h "m 

Buddhism. 


search for ultimate reality, the my 


science of the soul, and the signifi 
tical traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism 


Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


№ 
Perennial Philosophy (3 


TE 
.entury "| 
Zn Mns perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th d reti 
and teac hings of PP 


tions ©, 
philosophy as found in various religious and philosophical tradi or ipi 
philosophy: * 


Huxley, A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines 


and West. Prerequisite: at least one course in re ligion 
tual history. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


№ 

Мап and the Natural Environment (3) vi и, 

The religious philosophical, and scientific causes of the prese nt e Mr nat vt 

tal crisis. The history of religious and philosophic: al attitudes ме ‘ester м 
the West, in the history of Western science, and іп some «7^ еп m 
views that may encourage a more harmonious relationship ре" Ww 

the natural environment. For undergraduates; open to graduale R 

№ 

asi? 

Religion and Science (3 1 sssic Oy 

The interaction between religion and science in ancit nt Egypt. anti c Pe 

Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the = ) to لو‎ 


007 0 
: ; , епс0 ri 
tion, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the € and P 


j i 
ligion and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civi 


in question. For juniors and seniors; open to rraduate 


Soc 


776 Public Polic y Research ( 
Basic concepts of 
Policy res arch methods. The 


M lor in 
Consumers of knowled 


ates and graduate students 1 


science or public policy ci 


PS Sox 
777 Сометрогагу Americ an Soc werd 
A socia I 
conce pts th 


1 
examined 


stitutions 
relations amon 


graduate 


30r ECcon/PS, 


779 The Elements of So loeconomics 

A synthesized t 

icy, drawir or 

ical science 

cepts in the 

imp lic ations 
SOc 98 [A ff 

81 Elements of Communitarian Thinking 
Àn examin; ition of the root I 


Cal w rk, current р‹ 
The relex 


ance o 


Movements For 


E tor 


Sc/IA ff 


h ir 0 
policv research m « 


VIRGINIA ( 


searg 


e )ective 
itarian Pers; 
82 Elements of Publi Policy in Communite | 


1€ issues t 
commitment, 
Codes. Public 
and minority rights 


Undergraduates with | 


Mn 
NA CAMPUS 


ompt 
School of Busi 
Human Deve 
' Virginia Cam 


° Ante 


and other s 
for comp 


‚үр 


Мы Уе : tA کی‎ 


h potential mid-level ıı 


АМР! 


pre 
DI 


S 


Etzioni 


asic and applied research 


ducers and 
radu 


SOC ial 


Etzioni 
Analysis of 
1 future. In- 
polity, and 

under- 


Etzioni 
nic pol- 
as polit- 
re con- 
policy 


zion! 
osophi 
ology 
ng soc ial 


nission of 


ox hool 
aster's and 
id reseam h 
School of 

1 De low are 


d \pplied 
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292 COU! 
the School of Business and Public Management The 36-credit-hour m пазар 
curriculum focuses on the role of ini M te ind beha ra ind decision 
ences in problem solving and decision mak e pre le edt meet them 
of indiv iduals fi et f profe l id ed № па арро у 
generally are expe | to have à 1 € t proit nai ex verien a 
= hecho! m daB onini erent ege or univer” 
they ! iti tha le president, s€ k ( livision di 
senior engineer, I url \ | tal у 
The proj in | | 16 т ident )hort per year, wł п undertakt fixed sequent 
15-month асс ed pr n. ( ‘Iternating FP? 
faculty consists of a core of full-time prot 1ugmented 9 
art | j pline па distir hed iest | turers from go" 
2. oni US ads nba t the Vit nia Campi? 
ux ivailable to Executive Maste tudent 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
101 Individual and Group Decision Processes (3 d 
Study of the individual and group processe lex | making in 9 js 
tions. Topics include decision effectivent lecision ana "Isis technique 
inalvsis, and manager! tyle as related to dt )n mas 
102 Quantitative Methods for Information Systems E сш! 
Introductory study of quantitative techniques tor рт blem solving, io, 
yncepts, including confidence intervals, hypothe testing corres 
regression. Linear programming. Applications and case st idies invo 
igement information system 
104 Enterprise Networks in Organizations T AN 
he role of data co tior T k itl rganizalit n 0108 
erconnecti! t eate ente ^ eet 
h as videoconferencing, multimedia |] ATM. The 
works and MIS as typified by ent-server architect 
405 Database Systems (3 
Application and imple tation of database i emt 
and private sectors. Database orga! zatio ition, mal 
agement. Client-server technology. Review ої mmer 
ment systen 
406 Decision pen Systems and Methods 
Computer bi 1 decision-mak ud 1 
er taper f decision support systems. Rev 
pert sy ste incl t | ind generat la 
systems, and build modules. Design of dt 
407 Introduction to MIS Business Re lationships 
Introduction to MIS business solutions. Integrati 
organizational environment. ( e studi | Val 
and MIS needs and lutions. I nom T 
108 Strategic Planning and Business Process I ngineering 
Development and en tat | ol ngt 
Business process engineering and ге-‹ eering. Te 
technical management e of t facto 
rganizations or 
410 Information Systems Security logical snd i 
Network and MIS security T Risk assessment techno? “Нас , 
lural sec ty mea ( I f 1 privacy ue 
phone fraud, denial of service, and vii ind work attacks "i 
411 Information Systems Design i [he уйе й 
Introduction to the design and апа f information system". gt gi 
elopment lif € 1 { ts. design f logic? spec! 
Р La > - i mentation 8D t 
sis and de n of user interfact ter mant" »nant | 


Planning for system implementat eva tior 


VIRGINIA CAMPUS 


- : ч n à 

12 The Information Sy stem Development Process (2 
Management decisions and activities during the life cycle of an information sys- 
tem. Project estir па planning tor information systems. Contrac tual is- 
Sues in system development an« iisition. Requirements analvsis Mr 
analysis velopment, testin па maintenance. Rapid prototyping spiral 
model dey ien 

190 Special l'opics (1 t 


curi VE MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


> 2 T ч ed {‹ 

The Executive Master : ry ance the = T 
“Mplished man 
wagers P 
"illzatio 


ns 


al 

iveness as general 
й 7 , 1 ntinuing to serve their or- 

articipant: | th | n21m nu пипшп 

ns, ( ху] 

aturdays an three week-long residencies, plus a two-we Gency held abroad 

^as Curriculum > ap- 


ung and 


g Fridavs 


І business, 
systems 
Classes 


aking all 


Executive 
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24 Theory and Concepts of Finance (3 er 
Long-term financing and current operations, investment decisions, am go 
d licv, | icial analy business theory, and policy and pr ictice M М 
іа i ement. The role of capital formation and the retat nship of p! 
0 ind the structurir f interest rate "s 
| ul L [aul 
126 The Changing World Community: 
Implications for the Global Economy (3 
ri hal nnatitive f nework and hov T lé lot nd sustain Ө | 
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securities markets from the dual viewpoints ої the company asaut о дй 
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ind investors a ppliers of cay tal. The relationship of ris k and retur 
value of securitit T 
12 Power, Politics, and Ethics (3) li d 
Ethical judgments of corporate prot | managers and publi m s" 
| € * 
Problems and alternatives 1 I ite and publ institutione il arrange appt” 
meet the f society. Concepts and strategies of ethic al analysis a" "t. 
to specifi ble h as risk management plant relocation, ani { | 
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E ntrepreneurship and Creation of New Ventures (3 


Managerial Accounting (3 85. ji 
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systems, Cos ehavior analy $, TeSponsiDIIHYy Bluse : ng and! 
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264 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita 
Complex marketing problems involving policy and operational decisions Mar- 
keting strategies in the perspective of environmental forces and business func- 
lions. The marketing research process. Marketing of intangibles and new and 
existing services, including service product decisions and planning 

266 Advanced Topics (2) Staff 
Problems in international finance, inc luding the evolving international pay- 
Ments system and effective business practice regarding the international finan- 
cial markets. International business strategies for the fast-growing economies of 
Southeast Asia, China, and Latin America Strategic alliances, market entry, 

„„„ lade and investment, government ге lations, and business operations 

270 Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Burke, Cook 
Approaches to fi rmulating strategies that enable organizations to adapt to 
Changing social, technological, economic, and political conditions Strategic 
Management from the general manager's perspective; evaluation and control of 
Strategy in various ty pes of organizations 
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lor of Е А трет lanl 
wer 9f Education in the field of human resource development—Prerequisite: A mas- 
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АП resource development, and the general requirements for admission to Ed D. de- 


„апаа j 


. acy stated under the Graduate School of Educ ation and Human Development 
tg Program provides a forum through which doctoral Fellows their organizations, 
ilana D can build leadership in human resource devel pment and bring about 
аон д lange within « ooperating organizations. Fellows move through the program 
wis ag well UP Each cohort is a deliberate mixture of professionals from diverse indus- 
Malas as government and from a variety of geographic locations across the United 
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wi Program locuses on six themes that « orrespond to semesters, followed by work to- 
„Гн dissertation Class sessions are held one weekend a month (1 riday and Satur- 
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i nting of change in an organizational setting. Forces influencing change, 
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eloping In Depth Knowledge—Fellows focus on one or two specific 
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Ws ation of tota 
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ach Fellow to make a significant contribution to the field of human 
The student continues to register for Dissertation Research (HRD 
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WOMEN'S STUDIES а 
Professi Bell (Director), H. Hartmann (Fesearc! P.M, Palme 
Associ fe rs С.Е. Harrison, ( | 
Adjunct A tant Prof M. Frost 
Assistant Profe ; r B Mor 
Lecturer N. Turner 
Committee on Women's Studies tma 
D. Bell, N. Cahn, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, C. Gamber, С.Е. Harrison, H. Ий 
L. Jacobson, N. Mikhalevsky, D. M len be P.M, Pa A.R nes, К. Stel 
G. Weis j 
. leac 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences otters t terd | y programs T 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of womer tudies ind Master of Af iy 
field of publi policy with à ncentratit vom | Both program à |5 
п at Ul | 10211 ^i y ۷ t 1 aus ы ы s Sch 
‘vailable as part of TD.-M.A. and LL.M.-M.A. joint degrees with the GW ажи 
part of {.A. and 1 voted by? 
graduate certificate in women s studies Пегеа as wt P mn are direc wi 
Committee on Women's Studies a! Ігау upon faculty п departments И 
the University and resour ons in the mmunity prise 
Bi i studies p , ate e and integrate the contribs ions of OS y 
he w n 8 studies | А rà 
academic disciplines to provi le an understanding of the histori: ıl and сопіешр ie ў 
and status of women, and to provide training necessary to evaluate and form "m 


adv isor iní JV 


table public policy for women Each student wili work өмү won l prosp* 
ing a program to meet individual researc! terests and professional gon Progra” 
degree candidates should consult with the director of th Women's Studies 


Master of Arts in the field of w en's studies and Maste + де 
policy \ 1 concentration in wot иат Prerequisite: а bat helor $ sib 
an accredited college or universit р f arts a я 

Required: the general requirements stated under ! bian College о іе : 
ences, and 36 credit hours of course work, with or without à thesis Policy "i 
dents take WStu 221, 240, and either 220 or 225, plus four courses in us pug bol 
core (PSc 203, 229; Econ 217; and ipproved statistical nethods course) е m yst 
electives. Those pursuing f Arts in the field of women's studiert ^ er 
WStu 220, 221, and 225; 12 ne other discipline (history pem 
nomics, philosophy, re ology, OI си 4 ind 9 hours of elg A 
permission other disi iplir v concentratio 1 e selected. All s students и red 14 
hours chosen from WStu 283, 299—300, or 183 and 295. А! andidates are requi 
a Master’s Comprehensive Examination T: ý 

50 ane 

Note: Prerequisite to all evel wol lies COUTSE WStu 1° "d ; 


equivalent, or permission of instructor 


220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory 


Same as AmSt 220. A irvev of historical theories 


ys 
thought, such as liberalism, socialism, evolution, ps hoanal 


to 
signific ant wn, 
gis, 8000, руй 


زی ر vise?‏ 

spheres of social action e theories wer revived and mig j 
Second Wi ave of femini the 1960s. Brief examination ® pa? 
ind Third Wave femini Fall ТА 

iyos 
21 Researc h Issues in ne 8 Studies | rspoc? | oo 
ibut "a nist ( í elations pt yds Ы ist 
ion of fe “2 meth: ш? 
u science а plines to the sues sow l y 

| pol P t ! nclude à revi” йр! 
a par 1 І f lition al ac ademit yf 
que ind { 1 | I us Fall) asl 
and analvsis of current research on and for women \ foci 
` v 1d 
225 Contemporary Feminist Theory h , prima П zi 
Developments in feminist theory in th« о years w^ . ind Thr E 
American feminism and som nsider yf European © Би 
1 minism апа T insider por 
thought Spring poll ^. y? 

` Е Н en 
230 Global Feminisms j de orwo _ 
;endé | 
The individuals, groups, and ү es that shape global age! we 

і Ты! 
and international fora in whict lobal femini are torg" 


238 Feminist Ethic 8 аш Policy Implic ations (3 
Same as Phil 2 
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?40 Women and Public Policy (3) Harrison, Deitch 
Analysis of gender-related U.S policy issues, such as domestic violen: e, mili- 
tary service, abortion rights, equal employment opportunity, child and depen- 
dent care, welfare, social se urity, and international development assistance 
(Spring 
Women and the Law Harrison 


Legal status of women ir r ited Sta on пош the federal and state levels 


Emphasi on n itiona juality, employment law, family law, reproduc- 


lion and sexuality 11 I і " . 

Women and Writing (3 Staff 
Same as Engl 251 

Women, Welfare, and Poverty itch, Harrison 
Examination of hov i uses and consequen overty differ for women 
and me n; how rac 1 iT n һа policy T I s to poverty. The 
history of familv istar ' vii nit 1 Ota ind the impact of vari- 
Ous welfare reform effort i , rai 

Seminar: Selected l'opics (3 Bell and Staff 
Investigati n of a current policy iss у Ir Ci rn to women, or con- 
sideration « f womer 4 is in a parti lar s и system. Горі s have included 
Women and health; sexualities; womer аге, and poverty; and global femi- 
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Independent Study 
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Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Scienc? 
B.S. 1942. I а sd " 1946. ( { titut ack v: Ph.D. 1950 


James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of Englis! 
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Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology йй 
of G enetics 


BA ) M tes л ' Y 


356 j, 1960 
James Cecil King Professor Emer )f Germa 
A. 1949. M.A ) р ) 54 Was! t 
Ali Muhli s Kiper, Professor Emeritus of Engineer jo 
M ‘ 1 í 154. Ph.D. 1956, ЁШ” 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor ritus of Statistics and of Psychology 
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Virginia Randolph К irkbride, Professor Emeritus of Education 11 Psycholog 
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Sam Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 


B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Pht 159, American Universit 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus о] English 
В.А. 1940 і ty of \ i: M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Was! t niversity 
Pilar G Suelto de Sáenz, Professor Emeritus of Spanish i 
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Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Profe ir of Mi [ ind Immunology 
B \ it У t 1 


Francis Howard Stoodley, Professorial Lecturer in I 
B.S. 19 * M М 164, ЕП 


1989 Ce T 
1 ( 


Richard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor of History 


Robert W. Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 


Robert К. Stratton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English as a Foreign 
Language 


1 170, Мет M LLM 179 American 

Gradu 
Dana M. Stryk, Assistant Profes f 1 

B.S. 1988, Va \ ) ( \ 

r + tance 

Suresh Subramaniam, Assistant Professor of Engineering and ipplied sel 

B.E. 1988, Anna M )9 | 197, University ® 

AA 


Steven M. Suranovic, Associate Professor of I 'omics and International 
Affairs 
BG 19 кер M 


Gay le Sutch, ( linical Instructor in Art The 


M.A. 1994. George W " : 
Margaret L. Sutherland, Assistant Professor of Pharmacolo 
M.S. 19 t { - 
Therese Svat, ( linical Instructor in Art Therap\ 
B.A. 1960, Kent State iv. M 
Paul Michael Swiercz. Associate Professor of Management Science 
M.P.H. 197t ersit FEM T 4 58 Institute # 


State | 


Harold Szu, Research Professor of Engineering 7 
B.S. 19 Nat Те K A MA RE f Detroit 
Rockefelle liver 

Mehmet Murat Tarimcilar, Associate Professor of Management St jenct 
B.S. 1981, Bogazici Unive k Pl 9 tate University 

Richard M. Tarkka Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


5 1986 


v 


І { ry at Kingslo? 

va ind: Ph.D 9 y 

Canada 

K. Vanita Tarpley, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1981 A state | ty | 


МА 
' 19 


Robin L. Tarpley, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 


B.S. 1990, Howard ve tv; M 19 

Patricia Sari Tate, Assistant Professor of Elementarv Education univers! 
B.S. 1970, Old Dominion Ur tv: M 376 Си аъ w Ph.D. 198^. 
f Maryland 

Curtis Tatsuoka, Assistant Professor of Statistics p. 1996 
эс 4 ` PI 
B.S. 1984, Ur ersit f M 7 Г alif \ eles ] 
Corne y 

Juliana M. Taymans, Professor of Special Education ә 
B.A. 1972. Ph.D. 1985. University of Maryi а т ; Univers! 

Hildv Jean Teegen, Associate Professor of International Business 
B.A./B.B.A. 1987, Р! 393, | í f Tex 

Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer іп StatisuU@ 
B.A. 1966, Cit I í it I New k t ‘ 

Geza Teleki, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropol 0 
B.A. 1967, George Wash ty: Pl 77. | State University lic 
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Ronald Weitzer, Professor of Sociology 
B.A 75 А , f inta ( M 7 ) t f Californie 

Berkelt 
Stephen William Wellman, Adjunct Instructor in Musk 
Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 


B.A. 19 в; М.А. 197t 


Ric Wenger, Clinical Instructor in Art Therap) 


Linda Louise Werling 


Peter Werres, Professorial Lecturer in Germar 


Marilyn Sawver Wesner, Assistant Professor of Human Resource 
Devel pment 


ind Stale 


Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Edui 


A н 


Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineerir 


59, М “ tect € 1 d 1 M tt titute of 


Benjamin 
В ( 1 


Roger Whitaker, Adjur Professor of Sociology; Associate Vice 


President for Academic Development and Continuing Education 


Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musi 


18.1 950 7 I t t M t 


Richard Otis White. Adjunct Instructor in Oboe 


John Lindsey Whitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied Si ienct 
B 191 Pt ] hit І € t є 

i E : zoreig" 

Edith Kramer Wilairat, Assistant Profesorial Lecturer in English as a Fort 
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B.A Li Micl State M ( 
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MA і 19 Anet . эш ' 
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International Affairs 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bà hel lor of 


Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor ol Music (B.Mu Bachelor of Science | 3.5.), Mas 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts M.F.A Master of Forensic o¢ jences 
(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.5.) Master 0 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy M.Phil ), росій! 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psycholo (Psy.D 

School of Medicine and Health Science Bachelor of Science in Health Sci 


ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Dot toro 
Medicine (M.D 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master о! (LL.M nd Doctor of Juridic? 
Science (S.].D.) 
d angie 
School of Engineering and Applied Scie! Bachelor of Science (©, ivil Eng 
f т , 7 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering (B S.[C. — 
Bachelor of Science (t omputei Scienci B.S.[C.S.]), Ba helor of Si ience (Ble 
: | „ering 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.F Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engin 


(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering B.S. [S.E.]), Bat chelor?! 
Arts (BA) Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Samm 
(M.S.), Engineer (Е ngr.), Applied Scientist (App.S ind Doctor of scient 
(D.Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Humar Development: Master 01 Arts in Be 
ucation and Human Development (M.A in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Tee 
ing (M.A.T.) Master of Education (M.Ed Education Specialist (Е4.5.), = 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Act untancy (B. Acc 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master ої а untancy (M4 ACC 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public A¢ iministló 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P Master of Science 1n "inam 
(M.S.F.), Master of Science in Information Systems Technology (M.S. 
Master of Science in Project Management (M.S.P.M Master ol Tourist 


ministration (M.T.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D 


‚ of Arts 

Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master o 
(M.A.), and Master of International Policy and Practice (M.LP.P.) Е 
‚ М” 
Ser 
100 


School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of Science (B.S 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public He: ilth (M.P.H.), Master of He 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Services Admi 
(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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As а founding member of the Association of American Law Schools rhe Georg 
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The Academic Calendar 2001—2002 


2001 Fall Semester 


iugust 15-15 


1ugust 20 


August 27 
September 3 
September 


Oct ре? 9 


November 20 
November 21-23 
Vovember 29 
Nov 30-Dec 4 


Dec embe wv 5-18 


Fall orientation and registration for new students 

Classes begin 

Application for January 30 graduation due in Records ¢ ке 
Last day of Drop/Add 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

S.T.D. dissertations of candidates for January 30 graduation 
due 

Constructive Friday (all Friday classes meet) 

l'hanksgiving recess 

Last dav of fall semester « lasses 

Reading period or snow days 


Examination period 


2002 Spring Semester 


Januar) 


January 15 
January 21 
January 25 


February 18 
March 11-15 


April 23 


2 ipril 24 26 
tpril 20-May 10 
May 26 


Classes begin 

Application for May graduation due in Rec rds Office 
Last day of Drop/Add 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option i 
S.].D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation duc 
President's Day (holiday) 

Spring recess 

Constructive Monday (all Monday classes meet) 

Last dav of spring semester ‹ lasses 

Reading period or snow days 


Examination period 


Commencement 


The George Washington University Law School 
History 


The Ge rge Washington University Law School, the oldest law scl 


100! in the Dis 
" 4 

"t of Columbia, was established in 1865 with a formal program of twi 
study 


) years of 
This was largely through the efforts of the Reverend Whitefield Samson 


) 
President of Columbian ( ollege whose action resulted in the 


purchase of a sep 
arate 


building for holding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity 
Turc h, of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was occ upied by 
е Law School until 1884 

Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
Xhool continued to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that 
twas at the 


seat of our nation's government Supreme Court Justices David I 
H £ d 
sewer 


, and John Marshall Harlan were among the prominent members of the 
®nch and bar who were on the faculty 

1 In 1877. one year after the first such program was adopted in the United States 
€ Law School insti 

1898 the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended 
0 three years. The Law School took part in 1900 in the organization of the Asso- 


Cig 
Поп of American Law S hools 
In the 


tuted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 


past quarter-century the Law School expanded its course and seminar 
Je. 
» "gs with consideration of the needs of first degree and graduate students 


© degree of Doct r of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 1946, the Law 
100] be 
Є 


gan accepting foreign attorneys into specially designated programs 
t 1 ! § 
Xay 


lawyers from other countries are acc epted into the Master of Laws program 
П 1954, the National University School of Law, which had held an important 


b 

Масе | 1 

Th, Cin legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by 
The ¢ | 


"Огре Washington University Law School 
Ince 1954 


itr s : : f 
la шуп At present these include Environmental Law; Intellectual Property 


Е hternational and ‹ omparative Law; Government Procurement Law; and 
Non п and Dispute Resolution. These special programs reflect the breadth in 
Dto К law for whic h the Law School is well known. Additionally, a clinical law 

fam has bee 
“Чоп 


special programs of advanced study have enriched the basic 


n developed that is the equal of that at any law school in the 


ance is the location of the Law School in a central area of the 
ıe focal point of the law in action, both U.S. and international 

nvironment, presenting a unique oppor- 
dimin; 9T Observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and 


Mir 

Чы ative Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Tal tria] : 
tn : 


Cia] 


' school goes on in this e 


іа, and federal courts of 


d States Court of Appeals for the 
^ Û 


n п 1 ч 1 VE 
Ono Orces. Current federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by 
ore | } f t} ] T » > 
I" “onal committees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House 


; Cprese 
le “sentatives and the Senate. With respect to 


trative agen 
8 
‘ dents here 


in Washington have 


уа Fr „ты | 
aN oben They can attend informal and forma s of these agencies and 
în j, n from the d 


ocket sections complete records of administrative adjudica 


» sna а 
roe Pecific cases Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Com 


lih, ¢ mmission in the field of transportation; the Fed Trade Commission 
el le | } y 11 ` wo 
"Id c eld of trade regulation; the Se s and Exchange Commission in the 
1 se ч | $ > я à › 
“curity issues and corporate fit the National Labor Relations Board 
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in the field of labor-management relations; the United States Patent Office in the 
field of patent law; the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of wateh 
natural gas, and electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission in 
the field of radio and television 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the excep 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various depart 
ments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters of nationa 
and international organizations. The notable library of the Carnegie Foundation fof 
International Peace has been acquired by The George Washington University fof 
use by research students in international and comparative law E 

The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life o 
the community, which in the case of The George Washington University "P 
School is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study M 
law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service Of ре 
tice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the studen 
plans to practice 


Objectives 


The purpose of the Law Sc hool is to prepare men and women to meet the needs 
of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research and wie 
in the law. The Law School does not emphasize any particular ge« graphic area 
its instruction; therefore, it prepares students to practice law in any рап 9 & 
country. The Law School seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and Me 
ied curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified special 
instructors; an extensive clinical law program in which students learn legal , " 
by actual practice; five law journals that specialize in public law, environmen" 


al law: 
law, intellectual property law, government contracts law, and international 7^ 


moot court competitions; a series of student professional co-curricular 4 nuin 
studies on an advanced level for foreign as well as for U.S. students; a conti ye 
legal education program for members of the bar, providing them w ith OPPS. 


nities for course work within the curriculum; and scholarly research and 
in the law 


Student Body 


nately 
The Law School has a total enrollment of about 1,750 students Approximatt 
1.250 students are in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree апо ^ 
enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 250 students, many 
abroad, are enrolled in graduate law degree programs 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 


lo be considered for admission as a candidate for the Juris Doct 


applicant must have a bachelor's degree awarded by 


lited col 


nally accre 


Sge or university and must have taken the I School Admission Test (LSAT) 
Within the past three years. There are no inflexible standards for admission, nor 
are there minimum grade point averages or LSAT scores. However, students whos« 
undergraduate records and LSAT scores indicate a higl probability of success in 
"IW study are in a favored position. Other factors in the decision include 
Ше undergraduate school attended, the student's maj 1 ! ın grades, per 
Onal achievements, and letters of 1 mmendation, if su [he Law School 
“SO seeks social, ethnic. cult iral, and geographical diversity in its student body 
Information c« ncerning the Law School est may be obtained from 


l€ Law School's Admissions Office or from Law Ser 


: vices, Box 2001, Newtown 
) 


"Dnsylvania 18940. The test Iministered at various centers in the United 
ates, Testing dates are usually in October, December, February. ar 1 June. Com 
pleted application forms must be received by Law Services at least one month 
af 


I the fall se ester. Because 


Pplicati n f n | ! T redentia well in advance of the March 1 dead 
Ме This mear the Law Sch Admissi est should be taken no later than 
“ecember Application forms are ay ible at and sl i be returned to the Office 
yg Mission The George Washington University Law School, Washington, D. 
ihe applicant should register with the Law School Data Asse Servi 
SDAS by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by Law Ser 
E А transcript fr ( eg versity 1 І | then be sent 
Mectly to LSDAS. В M.N vn. Pe у 18940. The LSDAS will 
nalyze the transcript nd s Slaw 5 ind others that ordered 
Pon However, the р | ibmit direct! 
the Law School a fina ffici trans pt sl Ving evidence t the rece Ipt of a 
helo; inan 
students who wish to transf the 
( 5 5 IW S iccredited 
m of 28 credit ! s may be applied 
lh i t sidered in an 
r perf e. No applicant will be 
{ { 1 standing reviously 
"- mission to the Law Schoo 
le | f ssion transfer 
) Dx if ne ru nester 


Ore 
1р 
Y Bn Law School Graduates 


Scholar ip ( mittee t inted 28 hour f advanced standing for law stud 
es itside the U.S. and thereby earn the J.D. degree in two year A student whose 
verage is below 2.0 after taking 28 hours of course work must complete the full 
.D. program, which require 44 hours of cout vork 

Students will be admitted to this program only at the start of the fall semeste! 
The deadline for application materials is March 1, but applicants are encourage’ 
to submi ip dicat Ve in a nci f the eadline 


Visiting (Unclassified) Students 


\ law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at an ABA 
approved law school may be admitted to the Law S hool as an unclassified 5%” 
dent and earn credit for transfer to his or her law school. Students may apply tor 
visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester. Admissi n WE 


be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application 1 yaterials 4 


July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and May 18 fo! 


the summer session 


Full- and Part-Time Programs of Study 
the 


Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates аг given 
1 1 е 
ption. as space permits, of attending the full-time day division or the рап tim 
^ ` y; “ f 
evening division After the first vear, students may, % th the dean of students pe 
mission, transfer from one division to another but should be advised that thet 
" né 
may be residency consequences. Students who transfer from the part, 
(d 
evening division to the full-time day division after the first year must take 
” Р wening 
required courses (except Professional Responsibility and Ethics) in the event 
les | excenti i 1 hv rl | hident le Work 
unless an exception is granted by the dean of students. See Academit ‘ 
10 
Load, Residence, and Required Curriculum, below, for regulations govern: 
tl la | evenin | і 
Degree Requirements 
* . n > ‚ fol 
In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily meet the 4 
academic l nents: Compk f 84 credit hour ‚ of which mt 
| E: | | ‘cil com 
have been taken for a letter grade; fulfillment of the residence requirement д 
| , 1 main 
pletion of each course in the required curriculum with a passing gr and mà 
ce of the minimum grade-point average of 
Residence 
| 1 rde! 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete nits of residency ^ ^ 
is 
to graduate. А stu vho is enrolled full tin lurir he « e course of h 
1 | 1 P rcm 
her gram ol ly W ( ilate ( len nits if emesters. F* T 
t 
student | | t v] \ bet full i ne tatus will » 
| t | һ ѕетезі“ 
m esider init ed he numl f credit taken еа urs 
ıer session. A lk ho is enro e during the entire ^7 e 
j 84 Ol ni^ 
Ji ( pre 1 [ stuc \ [ 1 е equ nt ol me Y 
red M t 1 |! lc ! h ; tisfi the f lencw requis en 
сей 
for oradua Stud Е? he e of n ea f ents CU 
ing fuin | l 
Credi f equ | { í 
t tat | 3 units 
1 1 
АР | units 
S > 5 unl 
redits = -1 
ї ме” ( ( or jit 
Part-tinn 1 | (75 ub 
ed 1 
11 credi 5 u . | А 


Required Curriculum 


Full-Time Day Division 


Full-time students in the da li n mu ке the TOHON о schedule in their 
Irst year: fall semester ntracts I, Torts, Criminal Law, ¢ P edure I, and 
lega] Research and Writi) spring se! гет ‹ ntracts II, Propert ( пг 
"onal Law I, Civil Procedure П, and Introd: nto Ad a 

During the second or thir ear ої study lf time livision students 
nust take Professional Responsibi and Ethics and fulfill the two-credit legal 
Writing requirement 

), 
Part-Time Evening Division 
p i í j 
'art-time evening division student iust take th wing schedule in their first 
ind second vears: fii ea fall set Ste ntracts 1, í il Procedure I, and 
legal Rese arch and Writti hrst year, spring semester ‘ ntracts I, Civil Proce 
dure J] Torts, and Introductk to Advocacy; second year, fall semester "op 
“Лу, Criminal Law. Constitutiona Г secot ( pring semester—electives 

During t eir secot rf u S part-time evening di 
On students are required to take Professional Responsibility and Ethics and ful 
h | t 

Students wł transfer from the part-time evening division to the full-time day 
vision after the first vear l take all 1 теа гез ‹ехсе esstona 
“esponsibility and Ethics) in the evening unless an exception is granted by th 
“an of st dent 
leo " : 

8al Writing Requirement 

Mpletion of 2 credit hours that are grade n tl sis Of written work (not 
“amination) is required for tl Juris Doctor degree. This requirement may be 
Nlisfiec by | 1) sat sfacton completion of Law 656, Independent Legal Writing, or 
; Seminar or ther irse that requires or permits a research paper; or (2) satis 
"Чогу ervice on the Law Revieti nierna a i Keuk Environmeni 
zi yer American It eth i ‹ по ASS ation Quarterly Journal, or 
Y hy А "9 
otic ( ntract La / па 

In ord "m rit A h ten work product mus 
Ceive а от tu г better f graded on a Credit/No Credit basis, must be 
i y | Г: - s 
"aq lality 0 ld receive orad f ‹ r better were evaluation to be mace 
ING the letter grade scale. In addition, the instructor or fac ilty adviser to a jour 
al for Which the work is done must certify in writing that the w rk product meets 
lle leon] : 

legal writing requireme! 
| The | lowing guidelines have been approved by the faculty for w 
К signed to tisfv the legal writing requirement. The student shou 

Wing for суа 24 It ; { ( I 
ia. 1 
Pecified ' 15: - 4 on } { е work odu 4) al ) 

( | ( іс an ng у < | 

vf ‘ í 1 Г! 
of t: and (3 ( ‘ LUC 10 
f ( tO pr i k [ tunil | e tx 
t lber 1 equir t ( I ег € 1f som 

le I" 

ATI | hye ( f ‹ › 
Mad 
e 3 ' 
пис Regulations 

Mad 

“ue К 
/ Mic Work Load 

Iris t | 
ài Doctor indidates without substantia itside employment (no more than 
А Urs i week) тау t ke a progra f studies f 15 credit rs per semester 


M 
"ler | 


Пе first year of study, full-time students may take courses in the evening 


only if they take a majority of their hours in day courses. The dean of students i 


authorized to approve programs of study of more than 15 « redit hours in excep 
tional cases; however, no program will be approved that would permit the stu- 
dent to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after begin 
ning the first year of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside 
employment must take a limited program of st idies not exceeding 11 credit hou; 
the minimum load is 8 credit hours, except in special cases when fewer houn 
may be approved by the dean of students for a limited time. A minimum sched- 
ule of 12 credit hours is required for students to be considered full-time 

Full-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hi urs and раќ 


This 
time students may take a maximum of 5 credit hours in any summer session hi 


X 
includes hours taken at other law schools’ summer programs (see Summet Schot 


Credit from Other Law Schools) 


Student Employment 


A student taking more than 11 hours of course work must limit outside employ 


) n 
ment to not more than 20 hours. All full-time ts are urged to refrain rof 


| 

engaging in outside employment during their first year, and the Law S« hool WI 
> - Y 

not employ first-year students Althou cof 


work in some special areas may 

^ | ite 
tribute to the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it will co! 
ne "үи > needed for ad i 4 dH fir | ‚ at the 
ete with the time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are : 


I 
heart of a good legal education 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 


A+ = 4.33 B+ = 3.33 C+ = 2.33 D =10 
+.0 B 3.0 ( 2.0 I 0 
3.66 В 2.66 ( 1.66 
^ clu- 
Credit toward the J.D. degree is given for all grades between Dand At E 
1 А n f 
sive). A J.D. candidate who receives a grade of F or No Credit in a require d cot ho 
3 0 


must retake that course from the same or a different instructor, Any student 
excludes 
anc 
jate 


лсе, 


retakes a required course and receives a grade of F or No Credit will be 
from further study and may not graduate unless the student petitions fof 
i 

receives the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee. A J.D cand! 
> Of 

who receives a grade of Fin a non-required course may retake the cour»* ч 
from the о lifferen г, bu ly within the ne lemic ¥“ 
from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next асас if 


average ‹ 


All failing and No Credit grades remain on the record. The cumulative hasis 
a student includes all grades earned in courses evaluated on a letter grade Б 


and taken at the Law School while a candidate for the degree mall 
. 4 sm? 
Ihe majority of courses are graded on a letter-grade basis, but for à ide 


1 А : ‚ oft 
number of courses, primarily those that are clinical or skills- riented, the 8 


of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given or the following grading scale 15 ent 
H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass) and NC (No ( redit) Fot Honors, 9 on 
must do work of excellent quality, and no more than 25 percent ol the Class т, 
earn this grade. For courses graded on a Credit/No Credit or Honors, dev ade 
Pass, or No Credit basis, No Credit is given for work that would receive a of 
below C- were evaluation to be made using the letter grade scale ina" 
A student who has been excused from taking a regularly s heduled eX en 


tion or has been granted an extension of the deadline for a researc h paper P safc 
the grade of J, Incomplete. (See Failure to Take an Examination, and Re“ 

Paper Deadlines, below.) .osed 
No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been px sted or disc ified 


у" "ce 
to the student unless there has been an arithmetic or administrative erro! 
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In writing as such by the instructor. A student has the right of faculty peer review 
of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation" under the regu- 
lations outlined in The George Washington University Guide to Students’ Rights 
апа Responsibilities 


Method of Evaluation 


The method of evaluation is indicated at the end of each course desc ription in this 
Bulletin, and a student's grade in the course will be determined in large part on 
that basis. In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination 
Period. These courses are marked “examination.” Additional written work require 
ments are indicated by notations such as “drafting assignments” or “problem 
assignments.” A small number of courses are marked “take-home examination," 
Indicating that the instructor will determine the method by which the examina- 
Поп is administered outside of the classroom 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 
*Xamination are marked “research paper.” The satisfactory completion of such a 
Paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum require- 
Ment for the J.D degree. S yme courses are marked “examination or research 
Paper with permission of the instructor." In such cases an examination will be 
Xheduled, but the instructor may grant permission for a number of students to 
Write a research paper in lieu of the examination. Research papers satisfactorily 
'ompleted in these courses will also satisfy the Legal Writing requirement for the 
JD, degree 

Skills courses are usually graded on the basis of simulation, role-playing, and/or 
Юте form of written assignment and may be marked, for example, “drafting 
“Ssignments” or “simulation and paper.” In clinical courses no method of evalua- 
Оп is indicated. In such courses it is the student's performance in carrying out 
56 or her clinical responsibilities that forms the basis for the grade 

Partic ipation—Once a student has been evaluated in a course using the 
Method indic ated in the course description, the instructor may raise or lower the 
Student’s grade on the basis of class participation. A student’s grade may be raised 


С - > p 
Y lowered by only one grade step for class participation, e.g., from B to B+, or 
to B- à 


4 , АУ: 
“ademic Recognition 


fective with the fall 2001 entering class, the distinction of “George Washington 
„0јаг” is bestowed upon those students whose cumulative grade-point average 
1 the end of any semester places them among the top 15 percent of their class 

* distinction of “Thurgood Marshall Scholar" is bestowed upon those students, 
“cluding those designated Washington Scholars, whose cumulative grade-point 


rage at the end of the semester places them among the top 35 percent of their 
ass, 


Honors 


€ degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those students, 
и exceeding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the high- 
<Umulative averages of at least 3.67 | 
With е degree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors" is aw arded to those students 
» 1 the highest cumulative averages of 3.33 or better. The number of students 
diving degrees “With High Honors,” when added to the total number of stu- 
Ep receiving degrees "With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 percent of the 
uating C lass ; 
the € degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded to those students with 
d üghest cumulative averages of 3.0 or better. The number of students receiving 
Brees “With Honors,” when added to the total number of students receiving 


I my 
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degrees “With High Honors" and “With Highest Honors," may not exceed 0 per 
cent of the graduating class 

For students who receive their degrees in September and January, eligibility 
for honors will be determined based upon the student's grade-point average in 
comparison with those students who graduated the previous May 


Order of the Coif 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit o! 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade 
of scholarship." The George Washington University chapter was established " 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 percent of the 
graduating Juris Doctor candidates. Ordinarily, only students who have complete 
their full course of study in residence at the Law School are eligible for member 
ship in the Order of the Coif. However, exceptions may be made by the ¢ yrder 9 
the Coif adviser for unusual circumstances. Any student admitted to the Law 
School as a transfer student after the first year of study will not be eligible sim 
larly, students who take more than one semester of classes at another institution 
(excluding summer course work) will not be eligible 


Credit/No Credit Limit and Credit/No Credit Option 


"redit 
A number of the Law School's elective courses are graded on a Credit/No © 


basis or an Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. After the first year ol a 
students may take up to a total of 17 credit hours of courses graded on a Credit d 
Credit or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. Credits earned in Legal Resear 
and Writing (216) and Introduction to Advocacy (217) do not count toward the 
17-hour limit 


The Credit/No Credit option allows J.D. students to take up to 6 « redit p^ 
of non-required law courses that are regularly graded on a letter grade basis 0 
a Credit/No Credit basis. Course credit earned under the Credit/No Credit opt 5 
counts toward the 17-hour limit. In courses where the Credit/No Credit opuon pr 
been elected, the following rules apply: (1) the option may be elected for bem 
one course during a semester or summer session; (2) the final day for an cec. 
of Credit/No Credit in a regularly graded course will be the Friday of the б 
week of a semester or summer session; (3) the decision to exercise the Credit 


Credit option is irrevocable after the final day of the Credit/No € redit ele 
period; (4) a student must earn a grade of C- or better to earn Credit; if a SUP 
earns less than a C- in a course in which the option is exercised, a grade : im 
will appear on the student's transcript; (5) an unexcused failure to take an UNO 
ination or submit a required research paper in a course taken on à Creo 


Credit basis will result in a grade of 7 on 


imental 
The Credit/No Credit option is intended to facilitate course expe rimen Шу 


The fact 
It is not a license for inadequate class preparation or participation The 


1 

с on * 

advises students to consider carefully whether to elect to take e үтеп! 
1 i ampio 

Credit/No Credit basis. Exercising the option may adversely affect еп есі 

opportunities because of the importance attached to grades by prosi , the 


„л electis 
employers. In addition, students should exercise great caution when elec ive he 
f ei 


; 2 
otherwise passing grade of Din a course in which the CR/NC option I» e 


n" › SU 
in the final semester will receive no credit. Such students may not have 
credits to graduate in a timely fashion 


Failure to Take an Examination 


ed 
squire 
> s req 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student i5 "д 


„ane 

to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take 
on exc 
ination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been ех‹ 


x1 fro 


the examination or has obtained the dean of students permission to drop the 
Course. No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean of students and 
then only for illness or other emergency Application for excuse must be made in 
Writing as soon as possible but not later than one month after the date of the exam- 
ination. A student who has received an excused absence for a graded course will 
have the temporary grade of /(incomplete) entered on the record and must elect, 
In writing, one of the following options. First, the student may comply with the 
Instructor's procedure of evaluation (make-up examination, research paper, or 


Other procedure, as determined by the instructor) to be graded on a Credit/No 
Uredit basis (for credit, a minimum grade of « is required for J.D. candidates) 


before the end of the semester following the excused absence. Second, the stu 
dent may take the next regularly scheduled examination in the same course taught 
y the same or a different instructor, for a letter grade. The examination however, 
May not be taken after a student has been excluded for low scholarship, and per 
Missic in to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date and time will 
not be granted. If the student fails to complete the elected option within the pre 
scribed pe riod, without an approved absence, the grade of 7 for the course will 


be changed to a grade of У 


Resear h Paper Deadlines 


ihe 


preparation of a research paper is require d in most seminars and is offered 
5 an alternative to an examination in a number of other courses, as indicated in 
the 


course descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a research paper, the paper 
"lust be submitted by the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permis 
On of the instructor, by the last day of the in period (the last day of 
"ly examination given in any course). In the summer session, the paper deadline 


Will be determined bv the instructor, but will be set no later than the last Friday 
store fall semester classes begin. For sufficient reason, the instructor may extend 
ше deadline up to the last day of the examination period of the following semes 
КТ; further extensions may be granted only in exceptional circumstances and must 
* approved by the instructor and the dean of students. When a deadline for a 
Paper is extended. the follow ing conditions apply: (1) no student will receive any 


ПЕЧ for the course for an purpose until a paper acc eptable to the instructor has 


De, 
Een submitted: (2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is CR 
(( 2 g 
мейі) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of C— is required 
It f le 1 по à >. 
M J.D. candidates. unless the paper is intended to fulfill the legal writing require 

nt, in which case a minimum grade of C is required. Failure to submit any 


ni 


Pane 4 
Per within the deadline will result in a grade of Z 


Ch 


anges in Program of Study 


Д . 
р Doct г degree candidates may make changes in their class schedules during 
„St six days of classes. After that time, students may add or drop courses only 
With Г ; - ^а 

it the written ipproval of the instructor, the dean of students, and the director 
9 the 


t Records Office. Under no circumstances may a student drop a course after 
Ne las 


ї day of classes in any semester 


Attendance 


Regula, 


attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful we rk. A 
" who is shown bv the instructor to be deficient in class attendance or 
d. I ipation will, after the instructor first at ipts to communicate with the stu 
ent 


f lave a grade of No Credit entered on the record absent an excuse. No excuse 


“dent 


Or de | | t the de 
deficient attendance or participation will be granted except by the dean of stu- 


16 : 
E A student whose excuse 1S 


and then only for illness or other erne 


Centa 1 . стеблей frs > 
| Pted by the dean of students will be withdrawn administratively from the 
Urse 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 


A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.67 
but is above 1.6 will be put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumu- 
lative average to 1.67 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be per 
mitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for anc 
receives the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.0 
will be excluded from further study unless the student petitions for and receive? 
the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee 

A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit more than once over the 
entire period of law study will be excluded from further study and may not grad- 
uate unless the student petitions for and receives the permission of the Academic 
Scholarship Committee. This rule applies to all students including those in their 
first year of study 

Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
be permitted to continue their legal studies may receive a full refund of the tuition 
paid for the semester 

For this purpose the term “semester” includes the summer session 


Procedure for Reinstatement 


Any student excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee for rein- 
statement. The Committee will reinstate the student if he or she can demonstrate 
(1) that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her control e 
(2) that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite like 
lihood of success. The Committee may place conditions on a student's reinstate- 
ment; for example, the Committee may require that the student take specific 
courses, or it may place limits on outside employment 


Continuous Enrollment 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester OF more, 
the student is dropped from the University’s rolls and must be readmitted (s s 
Readmission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence pe 
maintain continuous enrollment by paying the University registration fee and ha 
ing the appropriate status nc хеа at the time of registration 


Leave of Absence 


к F stu” 
After completion of the first year of study, a student may petition the dean of 


dents for a leave of absence from the law school. A leave of absence will be gabe 
only when the request is sufficiently compelling, and no leave of absence wa 
granted in excess of one academic year. A leave of absence during the first Mi 
of study may be granted in the case of a student's medically certified Фәр. 
requiring absence from с lasses or a student’s hospitalization and medically ce f 
fied subsequent period of recovery. A student who has been granted 4 le: 
absence must comply with the University's registration procedures for maint 
continuous enrollment. Any student who does not maintain continuous €^ ло 
ment while оп a leave of absence will be required to petition the Academic y 
arship Committee for readmission 


Visiting at Another Law School 


A student whose personal circumstances necessitate leaving the Washington ply 
area may be permitted to study at another ABA-accredited law school айы ‘hool: 
the credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D. degree at the Law * 


A student must petition the Ac ademic Scholarship Committee and demonstrate 
that compelling personal circumstances warrant study at another institution. The 
Committee may grant one-semester visits on this basis. Permission to visit for two 
Semesters is granted rarely. and only in the most extraordinary circumstances. In 
no event will the Committee allow more than 28 credit hours of study taken at 
another school to be counted t ward the degree here. The courses to be taken at 
another law school must be approved in advance by the dean of students, and a 
Student must earn a grade of C— or better (under the grading system of the other 
law school) to transfer the credit hours with a grade of Credit to the Law School 
Sudents who register at another law school must provide the director of the 
Records Office with an official transcript of their work there promptly on its 


*ompletion 


Readmission 


A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the most recent 
Semester (summer session excluded), and who has not been granted a leave of 
absence must apply to the Academic Schi Jarship Committee for readmission. A 


admitted student is required to satisfy the « urriculum requirements existing at 


€ time of readmission 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other GW Schools 


Mter the first vear and with the approval of the dean of students, students may 
lake a maximum of 6 credit hours of appropriate graduate level courses in other 
Xhools of the University; a grade of at least B— must be received to obtain credit 
Or Such courses; and the grade does not count in computing the cumulative aver 
18e. Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other schools 
МІ count toward the total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/N Credit option 
4W students receive 1 credit hour for each 700 minutes of scheduled class time 
) 


Na semester: therefore, a law student may in some cases earn only 2 credits for 
‘Course offered bv another school of the University for 3 credits 


Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 


Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a t ха! of 6 credit hours from sum 


Mer Programs at other law schools toward their degree. Students planning to 
«епа summer sessions at other law schools and intending to use the credit tow ard 
„ег Juris Doctor program at the Law Sc hool must first have the courses they wish 
0 take approved by the dean of students. Students who entered the Law Sc hool 
"lore fall 1999 тау not take courses for credit toward the degree in summer ses- 
“Ons at other law schools in this vicinity if the same courses are being given dur- 
"8 the summer session at the Law School. Students entering in fall 1999 or later 
may take courses in other law schools’ summer sessions for credit toward the 
q Sree only if the same course is not being offered at the Law School at any time 
“ting the next academic year for full-time students, or in the evening during the 


Ney › of o , 
«X academic year for part-time students. Upon à showing of good cause, a 


“Wer of this policy may be granted by the dean of students 
„А Student must earn а grade of C- or better (under the grading system of the 
ther law school) to transfer the credit hours with a grade of € redit to the Law 
of 100l; and the grade does not count in computing the cumulative average. Grades 
the edit or No Credit resulting from courses taken at other law schedis аниф 
«Summer will count toward the total of 17 hours allowed under the Cre dit/No 
oh vt Option. Credit will not be recognized in excess o! that which can be 
tained in a similar period at the Law School. Students who register at anc ther 
W scho 1 must provide the director of the Records Office with an official tran- 


1 ` fior 
P of their work there promptly on its completion 


Кү 


Joint Juris Doctor-Master’s Degree Programs 


The Law School offers joint degree programs with four other schools of the Unt 
versity. The ].D.—M.P.H. is offered with the School of Public Health and Health 
Services. The ].D.—M.B.A. and J.D.-M.P.A. are offered with the School of Busine» 
and Public Management. The J.D.-M.A. is offered with the Elliott School of Intef 
national Affairs in the fields of international affairs; international development 
studies; security policy studies; science, technology, and public policy interna 
tional trade and investment policy; European studies; Russian and East 1 uropean 
studies: Asian studies: and Latin American studies. The J.D.-M.A. is offered with 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences in the field of history with a concentra: 
tion in U.S 


ral history; in the field of women's studies; and in the field of pub- 
lic policy with a concentration in women’s stud 


Students must be admitted both to the Law School 


ind, Sc parately to the school 


that confers the master's degree. Each school must se parate ly approve a students 
application to pursue a joint degree program. The joint degrees must be conferre 
simultaneously and only after all requirements for both degrees have been met 

Once a student has been admitted to both schools as a joint degree « andidate, 
the first year of study must be devoted exclusively to the prescribed law curricu 
lum. After the f 


n 1 Р 5 
t vear of law studies, the Law School will allow 12 credit hou! 
of course work completed in the master's program to count toward completion 
of the 84 credit hours required for the law degree. The grade of CR (Credit) Of 


(No Credit) will be recorded for such courses e ol 


a student must receive à grad 
' ) 
t least B— to receive a grade of Credit. Grades of Credit and No Credit resulting 
from courses taken in other GW schools will count toward the total of 17 HOW 


allowed under the Credit/No Credit « 


| | - fof 
ption. Law students receive 1 credit hour K 


each 700 minutes of scheduled « ; time in a semester; therefore, a law student 
mav in some cases earn onlv 2 credits for a course offered by anothet school 0 
the University for 3 credits 

A number of other regulations govern the joint degree programs Students inte 
ested in entering one of these programs should consult with the appropriate 


admissions offices 


Graduate Programs 


The Law School offers advanced degree programs leading to the Master of Laws 
and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and foreign law schox 1 graduates 
Both the LL.M. and S.J.D programs offer an Opportunity for attorneys to gain a 
More in-depth understanding of the law while engaging in scholarly research 


The Master of Laws Degree 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program ol general study and design 
an individual program or may concentrate in one of the spec ialized fields listed 
below. Graduates who complete their work in one of these areas may have the 


fie 
held of specialization rx хеа on their diplomas 


Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 

Government Procurement and Envir ynmental Law 
Intellectual Property Law 

International and Comparative Law 

International Environmental Law 

Litigation and Dispute Resolution 


Entrance Requirements 


Fo legree, a Juris Doctor or equivalent degree is 


applicants with a U.S law ‹ 
1 that is a member of the Association of American Law 


quired from a law schoo 
American Bar Association. The applicant must have 


Xhools or is approved by the 


cademic excellence in earning the first law degree 


lemonstrated a high degree of à 
completed a law degree with high aca 


Foreign law school graduates must have 
demic standing from a recognized foreign university Foreign law school gradu 


ales may also need to meet the minimum lang 
granted for credit earned while a candidate for the 


ore the student was a degree 


паре test re juirement (see below) 


„ Advanced standing is not 
arst law degree or for credit earned at any time bef 
andidate in the LL.M program at the Law School. An exception may be made in 
the case ( f students who earn credit through the Oxford-GW Internati па! Human 


| 
Rights Law Program and who subsequently are admitted to LL.M. degree candi- 


асу in the area of International and Comparative Law 


Admission 


S. Law School Graduates 


Applic ation forms are available at and shi ша be returned to the Graduate Pro 
ams Office. The George Washington University Law School, Washington, D.< 
nine 5 o 

7/52. Applications are due by June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the 
Pring semester, and one month prior to the beginning of the summer session for 


W 7 
lich application is made 


Fore; 
"reign Law School Graduates 


\ 

Pplication forms are available at and 

"aduate Programs Office, The George Washington University Law School, 
AE , ‹ к” 

проп, D.C. 20052 Applications are due by May 1. Foreign law school grad- 


tate 
tes are admitted for the fall semester only 


should be returned to the International 


Sst of English as a Foreign Language (TOF FL) 


К ro 

dents from countries where English is not an offic ial language are required to 
x * the Test of English as a Foreign Language and attain a score in the 600-point 
“лде | paper-based) or 250-point range computer-based) to be considered for 


17 


admission at the Law School. This is a mandatory requirement. Applicants af 
responsible for making arrangements for taking the test and should addres 
inquiries to TOEFL, I ducational Testing Service, P.O. Box 6154, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application form should be returned to the 
Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning of the semestef for 
which the applic ant seeks admission. The test fee, which should be remitted with 
the application, entitles the student to have the test score sent to three institu- 
tions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not com 
stitute application for admission to The George Washington University 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a description 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of 
the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an application blank 
On the application for the test, the student should specify that the scores be sent 
to the Law School’s International Graduate Programs Office 


Non-Degree Students 


^ limited number of law school graduates may be admitted in non-degree statu 
to take up to 6 hours of credit. U.S. and foreign law school graduates should con 
tact the appropriate admissions office for application materials and instruction». 
Entrance requirements for non-degree students are the same as those for degree 
candidates. (See Admission and Entrance Requirements, above). Non-degree sur 
dents who subsequently apply for and are granted admission to one of the gra% 
uate programs as a degree candidate may have the credits earned at the Law 
School applied toward degree requirements; however, admission as a degree cam 
didate is not guaranteed. Enrollment in individual courses as a non-degree su 
dent will depend on space availability 


Degree Requirements 


U.S. Law School Graduates 


الان 
In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, U.S. law school graduates must fu‏ 


» requiret 
the following requirements: completion of 24 credit hours, including the requ for 


Litigation and Dispute Resolution) 
"9 
U.S. students who аге full time (those enrolled for 9 or more credit hou! аг 
епо 
hours 


pet 


semester) are expected to complete all degree requirements within one С 
year of matriculation; those who are part time (enrolled for 8 or fewet credit Ww. 
per semester) are expected to complete all degree requirements within e be 
endar years of matriculation. Determination of the applicable time limit Wisin 
made on the basis of the number of credit hours for which the student enro fof 
the first semester of his or her degree program. Extensions of these time ш 
completion of the thesis requirement may be granted under appropriate сүс 
stances (see Thesis Requirement, below) 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


dance for a residence period of a minimum of two consecutive 
achievement of a cumulative grade-point average of 2.33 at the ште: 


ments are met (2.67 for foreign attorneys who previously earned an LL./ 
a U.S. law school); completion and acceptance of a thesis unless this 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Ment has been waived (see Thesis Requirement, below); and completion of Law 
94, Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law 

Foreign law school graduates are expected to complete all degree requirements 
None academic year. An extension for one semester may be granted by the pro- 
fram director in exc eptional circumstances 


Thesis Requirement 
With the exc eption of foreign law school graduates whose thesis requirements are 
8Verned by the regulations listed below and candidates for the degree in Litiga- 
lon and Dispute Resolution who do not have a thesis requirement, each candi- 
tate for the LL.M. degree must write a master’s thesis under the supervision of a 
'ul-time member of the Law School faculty. The thesis is expected to be a schol- 
Чу paper of the same quality and length as a law review article 

Full-time students take Law 690-91, Thesis, during the first and second semes- 
lets of their program; part-time students, during their third and fourth semesters. 

ith the approval of the program director or thesis adviser, an extension of up to 
е calendar year may be granted for completion of the thesis; continuous enroll- 
Ment must be maintained during the period of the extension. Those who, due to 
Xtraordinary circumstances, require an extension beyond one calendar year, must 
ceive appr »val from the program director and the associate dean for academic 
“fairs; continuous enrollment must be maintained 

Foreign Law Scbool Graduates—Only foreign law school graduates who are 
"Indidates for the LL.M. degree may request a waiver of the thesis requirement. 
~ Candidate for the degree in a specialized field must submit the request in writ- 
"8 to the director of the program in that field. A student in the General LL.M. pro- 
gram must submit the request to the director of the International and Compara- 
A Law Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be submitted no later than 
"ie beginning of the final semester or summer session before the student's grad- 
"ation Approval of such a request will be granted only if the student has demon- 
ated research and writing ability by successfully completing a substantial 
“Search paper in a course or as an independent writing project. 


А 
“тїстї 


А Candidates for the LL.M. complete 24 credit hours, including 4 hours of thesis 
V those students who are subject to the thesis requirement (see above). Those 
"king toward the General LL.M. should consult with the senior associate dean 
or academic affairs and the designated thesis adviser in order to design a com- 
me nive program of study; students may choose to с ncentrate their шде їп 
„ Ur more areas, such as constitutional law, labor law, corporate law, and health 
Те law. Those working toward a specialized program must complete the mini- 
am required number of hours in courses listed bel ii for each pr om кемеа 
Шзез are recommended for the remaining course work. Specialized degree can- 
Kates must have their programs of study approv ed by the program director. 


hi 
‘ronmental Law Program 


[ T 1 
со А. Reitze, L. Hourclé; Faculty Advisers S. Hsu, S. Murphy, J. Turley 


ig environmental Law Program offers programs of study in four specialized 


t 5—Environmental Law, Government Procurement and Environmental Law, 
la, national Environmental Law. and Sustainable Growth and Environmental 
Course requirements for each field of specialization are given below: 


M K 
AS." Environmental Law— 
Mimum of 12 credits is required from the following courses 


HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI 


Air Pollution Control (432) 
Environmental Law Enforcement (433) 
Water Pollution Control (434) 
International Trade and 


Environmental Law (435) 


Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Issues (450) 

Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 


cá) 
International Environmental Law (45* 


Water Resources Law (436) 


f 
Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands Sustainable Regional Growth Semina! 
Resource Law (437) (457) 


Environmental Planning (450) 


Energy Law (438) Environmental Negotiations (458) 
Natural Resources Law (440) 
Regulation and Management of 


Ecosystems (441) 


Environmental Compliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms (463) 
Environmenta Crimes (404) B 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Environmental Crimes Project (402) 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) Environmental Law Seminar (400) 
Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial | Graduate Environmental Placement 

Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) (468) 
Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 


Government Contracts and 
Environmental Law Seminar (507) 


LL.M. in Government Procurement and Environmental Lau 
The following courses are required 


^ir Pollution Control (432) Performance of Government 
Environmental Law Enforcement (433) Contracts (503) 

Water Pollution Control (434) Government Contracts Cost and 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Pricing (506) or Government 
Waste (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) Contracts and Environmental Law 


Formation of Government Contracts Seminar (507) 


(502) 


LL.M. in International Environmental Lau 
The following courses are required 


^ir Pollution Control (432) 
Water Pollution Control (434) 
Control of Solid and Hazardous International Law (520) 

Waste (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) International Business Transaction? 


в ” ons 
International Environmental Law (522) or International ‹ yrganizau 
(454) 


International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 


(540) 


LL.M. in Sustainable Growth and Environmental Lau 
The following courses are required 


T mina 
Land Use Law (332) Sustainable Regional Growth Se! 
Land Development Law (336) (457) 


ment 
Local Government Law (422) ceme 


Graduate Environmental Pla 
(465) 


Courses Related to Environmental Lau 


Complex Litigation (236) 
Admiralty (293) 


Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 


T] 1 576! 
Land Use Law (332) International Trade Law (529 


Land Development Law (336) Law of the Sea (550) 


[1 


е fS 
Products Liability (354) Lawy% 


Quantitative Analysis for 
Administrative Law (400) (604) 
Regulated Industries (406) 


Food and Drug Law (408) 


Genetics and the Law (610) ite 
A : jt 
Mediation and Alternative DISf 


Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) Resolution (676) 


5 > on 
Government Contracts (500) International Dispute Ré soluti 
Formation of Government Contracts (682) 


) 


(50 


} 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Government Procurement Law Program 


Directors J. Schwartz, F. Lees; Faculty Advisers W. Kovacic, S. S hooner 


ILM. in Got ernment Procurement Law- 


A minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Perfo 

erformance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

С 

'Overnment Contracts Cost 
Pricing (506) 

( 

'overnment Contracts and 
Environmental Law Seminar (507) 


and 


Comparative Public Procurement 


(508) 
Government Contracts Seminar (509) 
Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


б 
“Uurses Related to Government Procurement Lau 


Federal Courts (232) 

labor Law (266) 
Business Planning (296) 
Согр‹ rate Taxation (302) 
“Mployment Discrimination Law (390) 
Administrative Law (400) 

Dtitrust Law (402) 

lealth ( are Law (410) 

“8islation (416) 

"Bislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
E al Government Law (422) 

Public Law Seminar (426) 
vironmental Law (430) 


Inte, 
htc llectual Property Law Program 


Г 
Viro, . 
rector M. Adelman; Faculty. 


Ц 
M in Intellectual Р! roperty Law— 


idvisers D. Nunziato, К. Schechter, J 


Patent Law (470) 

International Business Transactions 
(522) 

International Commercial Law (524) 
Law and Economics (598) 

Law and Accounting (602) 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(O04) 

Mediation and Alternative Dispute 
Resolution (676) 

Government Lawyering (671) 
Negotiation and Conflict Management 
Systems Design (681) 


Thomas 


Minimum of 10 credits is required from the following courses 


р, 

„Чеп Law (470) 

X n 

| Dyright Law (472) 


n м 
j air Competition and Trademark 
E (474) 


at - 
‘tent Strategies and Practice (476) 


ie 
li Federal Circuit (477) 

e 

Nsing of Intellectual Property 
ights ( (478) 


he 
Mical and Biotech Patent Law (480) 


Patent Enforcement (482) 

Computer Law (484) 

Law in Cyberspace (485) 

International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 

Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar 
(494) 

Intellectual Property Law Seminar (496) 


[4 
Юи р 
Ses Related to Intellectual Рт perty Lau 


(295) 
Qin rivacy (398) 
t Law (402) 
p Amunic ations Law (412) 
Oade ast and Cable Regulation (413) 


Telecommunications Law (414) 


Entertainment Law (475) 
Formation of Government Contracts 


(502) 


———— 


—————Á ТИЕ 


International and Comparative Law Program 


) 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOI 


Director R. Bhala; Faculty Advisers, K. Brown, S. Murphy, J.A. Spanogle, 


R. Steinhardt 


LL.M. in International and Comparative Law 
A minimum of 12 credits is required from the following courses 


International Taxation I (312) 
International Taxation II (313) 
Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 
International Environmental Law 
(454) 
International Law (520) 
International Business Transactions 
(522) 
International Commercial Law (524) 
International E-Commerce Seminar 
(525) 
International Trade Law (526) 
Advanced International Trade Law 
(527) 
International Litigation (528) 
International Organizations (530) 
Comparative Law (532) 
Law of the European Union (534) 
Law of Japan (536) 


Traditional Jewish Civil Law (537) 
Immigration Law I (538) 
Immigration Law II (539) 
International Banking (542) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) 
International Law of Human Rights 
(546) 

Air and Space Law (548) 

Law of the Sea (550) 

International Law of Territory (551) 
Law of War (552) 

International Criminal Law (554) 
International Arbitration (556) 
International Negotiations (558) 

Public International Law Seminar 
(562) 

International Business Transaction» 
Seminar (564) 

Human Rights Lawyering (568) 


GW-Oxford International Human Rights Law Program Courses 


The following courses are offered as part of the GW-Oxford International 
Rights Law Program, which is held in summer at the University of Oxforc 


Human 
1. Cree? 


ants ЇЇ 
earned in these courses may be applied toward LL.M. program requirement 


International and Comparative Law 


Human Rights and the International 
Criminal Process (570) 

Comparative Human Rights 
Institutions (572) 

Human Rights and Refugee Law (574) 
Human Rights in the Marketplace 


(5/5) 


International Rights of Women (576) 
Human Rights Advocacy and 
Dissemination (578) i 
Individual and Group Rights (580) 

Humanitarian Law and Population» 
at Risk (582) 


Courses Related to International and Comparative Law 


Conflict of Laws (234) 

Admiralty (293) 

International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 
International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 


Comparative Public Proc urement 


(508) 


Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 


Litigation and Dispute Resolution Program 


Director S. Saltzburg; Associate Director A. Robinson 


LL.M. in Litigation and Dispute Resolution— 


ps 
T ` Y › sours 
The College of Trial Advocacy (683) and 21 credits from the following * 

are required 


Advanced Trial Advocacy (675) The American Jury (680) 


Mediation and Alternative Dispute Negotiation and Conflict Management 
Resolution (676) Systems Design (681) 

ч [rial Practice in Civil Cases (677) International Dispute Resolution 

Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement (682 

678) Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
Advanced Evidence (679) (654) 


hint Master of Laws- Master's Degree Programs 


The Law School offers joint degree programs for LL.M. candidates. The LL.M 
МРН, is offered with the School of Public Health and Health Services for students 
Who are pursuing the LL.M. in Environmental Law. The LL.M.—M.A. (in the field 
É history with a concentration in 1 S. legal history; in the field of women's stud- 
*$: or in the field of public dat oi a concentration in women’s studies) is 
fered with Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences for students who are pur 
“ing the LL.M. in Internati — nd Comparative Law. Students must be admitted 
doth to the с-а School and, separately, to the school that confers the other mas 
MS 5 degre e. Each school must separately approve a student's application to pur 

à joint degree program. The joint degrees must be conferred simultaneously 
in Only after all requirements for both degrees have been met 

The Law School will allow 6 credit hours of work completed in the other mas- 
ers program to count toward completion of the 24 credit hours required for the 
LM degree. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for 
ch courses: a student must receive a grade of at least B— to receive a grade of 
"edit. Law students receive 1 credit hour for each 700 minutes of scheduled class 
Me in à semester: therefore, a law student may in some cases earn only 2 cred- 
Is for a course offered bv another schox | of the University for 3 credits 

A number of other re gulations govern the joint degree programs. Students inter 
Sted in ente ring one of these programs should consult with the appropriate 


4C 
missic ms offices 


Кең... | 
“demic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


aster ѕ candidates without substantial outside employment тау take a maximum 
* 12 credit hours per semester Students with more than 20 hours of outside 
"iployme nt must take a limited program of study not to exceed 8 credit hours 


CR 
“demic Evaluation 


Grade. 

lette 
ter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows 
A+ = 4 23 B+ à 33 C+ = 2.33 D = 1.0 
A = 0 B 3.0 ( = 2.0. F =0 
A~ = 3.66 B- 2.66 C- = 1.00 


Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses on a Credit/No Credit 
a No credit is given for grades below C- for l S. law school graduates in the 
\ Bram and for grades below D for foreign law scho 1 graduates. A student who 

ееп excused from taking a regularly sche :duled examination or has been 

“ted an extension of the deadline for a research paper is given the grade of 7, 

i te. (See Failure to Take an Examination, and Research Paper Deadlines, 
The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses 


“ker 
Na While a candidate for a given degree 


© grade may be ch: inged by an instructor after it has been posted or disclosed 
3а Student unless there has been an arithmetic or administrative error that has 


Certified in writing by the instructor. A student has the right of faculty peer 


review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation under the 
regulations outlined in The George Washington University Guide to Students Rights 


and Re sponstbtlities 


Metbod of Evaluation 


The method of evaluation is indicated at the end of each course description in th 
Bulletin, and a student's grad 


u^ ion 
that basis. In most courses, a final examination is held during the examinati? 


| ' 1 
іп the course will be determined in large part % 


eriod. These courses are marked “examination.” Additional written work requi 
I 


fm 
ments are indicated by notations such as "drafting ignments" or proble! 


assignments.” A small number of courses are marked “take-home « xamination, 
indicating that the instructor will determine the 
tion is administered outside of the classroom 


thod by which the examin 


Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 
examination are marked “research paper.” Some courses are marked examina 
tion or research paper with permission of the instructor.” In such cases an exam 
ination will be scheduled but the instructor may grant permission for a numbe! 
of students to write a research paper in lieu of the examination 

——— graded on the basis of simulation, role-playing, and/o! 
some form of written assignment and may be marked, for example drafting 
assignments” or “simulation and paper н 

Participation—Once a student has been evaluated іп a course using o 
method indicated in the course description, the instructor may raise от lower the 
student's grade on the basis of class participation. A student's grade may be raiste 
lowered by only one gr idé step I Y Class partic ipation, e.g., from Bto Bt 


Bto B 


Honors 


| f nts 
The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors" is awarded to those stude! 


who obtain a minimum cumulative average of 3.67 


Failure to Take an Examination 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails t 


lent has | 


ination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the 


permissk n t 


the examination or has obtained the dean of stude 


п - s an 
course. No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean of stt ident 
then only for illness or other emergency. Application for excuse must be m: 


writing as soon as possible but not later than one month after the date of ! the oam 
ination. A student who has received an excused absence for a graded cour 
have the temporary grade of 7 (Incomplete) entered on the record and must € 
in writing, one of the following options. First, the student may comply with ' ue 
instructors procedure of evaluation (make-up examination, геѕеаг h PUO 
other procedure, as determined by the instructor) to be graded on à ‘ pers ›$ 
Credit basis (for credit, a minimum grade of C— is required for LL.M candidae 
before the end of the semester following the excused absence. Second, ux ight 
dent may take the next regularly scheduled in the same course we! 
by the same or a different instructor, for a | g The examination, POW gy 
may not be taken after a student has been excluded for low scholarship, me wil 
mission to take an examination before the regul scheduled date and ште 


x ; А һер" 
not be granted If the student fails to cí mpiete the elected opt yn within ! e 
, ; " i ГУ 
scribed period, without an approved absence, the grade of 7 for the cou 
be changed to a grade of / 


Research Paper Deadlines 


| 
the pre paration of a research paper is required in most seminars and is offered 
5 an alternative to an examination in a number of courses, as indicated in the 
Ourse descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a research paper, the paper must 


€ submitted by the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission of 


t 


| н А 
Ne instructor, by the last dav of the examination period (the last day of апу exam 


Nation given in any course) | the summer session, the paper deadline will be 
termined by the 


fa) r 
Ш semester classes be gin. For sufficient ге: 


tructor, but can be set no later than the last Fridav before 


the instructor may extend the 


ination period of the following semester 


Veadline up to the last day of 


graduation date for the student. 


‘the extension is to a date beyond the nort 
tt | j } } 
че express permission of the de in of students 15 required When the deadline for 


“Paper is extended, the following conditions apply: (1) no student will receive 


‘ny credit for the course until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been sub 
Mitted (2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is CR (Credit) or 
'C (No Credit). To receive credit 
"Indidates. Failure ultimately t 


sade of 7 


um grade of ‹ is required for LL.M 


paper for the course will result in a 


( 
hanges in Program of Study 


M 1 | m! 1 } 
aster of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules during the 


Six days of classes. After that time, students n 


ISI 
"Ih the written approval of the instructor, the dean of students, and the director 


add or drop courses only 


f x 
“the Records Office Under no cir es may a student drop a course after 
“Є last day of classes in any semester 
Cred . | 

dit for Courses Taken in Other GW Schools 
м 
“aster of Laws candidates тау be permitted to take graduate courses related to 


fields of interest in other schools of this University. A maximum of 6 credit 
Эш will be credited toward the degree for suc h courses. The grade of CR 
( 


edit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; a student must earn 


, Stade of at least B to receive a grade of Credit Law students receive 1 credit 
ur for each 700 minutes of scheduled class time in a semester; therefore, a law 
"lldent may in some cases earn only 2 credits for a course offered by another 
hool of the University for 3 credits 


( 
4 ; > : 
"sortium of Universities of the W ashington Metropolitan Area, Inc 


“andidate for the Master of I may take graduate courses at George 


En Universitv Law Center through the Consortiun 
"dShin 
|, ngton Metropolitan Area. A n 


, Credited toward the master's degr 


of Universities of the 


num of 6 credit hours of such courses may 


e. Permission to take Consortium courses 


i 
* iSt by granted bv the Law School's dean of students a d the registrar of Gec rge 
\ 1 

“n University Law Center. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be 
2 "ded for such courses. To receive the le of CRa student must attain a grade 
( А 

Or higher 

Re. . 

mission 
w : 
¢ “dent who fails to register for one or more semesters Will Dé required to apply 

admission in order to continue in the degree program. Application for read- 


Mis н 
Sion program director. Readmitted students 


iould be made to the rele 


or course work completed more than five years 


Ill n. 


е date of the readmission request. Petitions for exceptions to this pol 
| to th f vant progral lirector and the associate dean 


ial circumstances 
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Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for suc cessful work. A 
student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance OF par 
ticipation will. after the instructor first attempts to communicate with the student, 
have a grade of No Credit entered on the record absent an excuse. NO excuse 
for deficient attendance or participation W ill be granted except by the dean ol 


r » iS 
students and then only for illness or other emergency. A student whose excuse! 


accepted by the dean of students will be withdrawn administratively from the 
course 

n } 

Because the courses in the Litigation and Dispute Resolution degree P“ 


1455. 
gram are evaluated solely on the basis of the student's performance 1n X: 
or 09 


anv student enrolled in Law 675, 676, 677. 678, 679, 680, 681, 682, 683, 
who misses more than three class meetings will receive a grade of NC (No Credit 
unless the student can demonstrate to the satisfaction ¢ f the program director that 
the absences were for good reason and beyond the student's control. In such 4 
case. the student will be withdrawn administratively from the course rhe student 
may repeat the course at its next offering by registering and paying the tuition 
However, the grade of № 'will remain on the record 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 
„(дї 
Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a very sm 


number of unusually talented students, who have already earned the M: 
a specill 


ster ol 


Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on resear h and writing 1n 
area of interest 


Entrance Requirements 


U.S. Law School Graduates 

ool, the 
jegree 
quit” 
m 


For S.J.D. applicants who earned their first law degree from a U.S. law sch 
following requirements pertain. Applicants must hold a B.A. or equivalent © 


from a regionally accredited college or university and a J.D. and an LI M. 0ге 
alent degrees, both earned with excellent records, from law schools that are me Е 
bers of the AALS or approved by the ABA. ( The requirement for an LL.M ro 
waived in exceptional circumstances.) Applicants must submit copies í of thet! p 
ter's thesis or one or more papers or artic les thev have written Applicants n 


ү“ 
, met! 
include a research proposal and dissertation topic appr ved by a full-time e 


of i 

ber of the Law School faculty who has agreed to serve as the fac шу adviser 

applicant is admitted 

Foreign Law School Graduates | 
ol, W 


For S.J.D. applicants who earned their first law degree at a foreign law ec ith af 
А 2 wit?* 


mic 
aden 
excellent academic record from a foreign law school known for high 4€ pro 


standards: such a determination will be made by the Internat nal Graduate Jaw 
grams Office or by à qualified faculty member. As outlined above fof 1 d 
school graduates, additional requirements inc lude an LL.M. (which ma) be we 
in exceptional circumstances), copies of the master's thesis or ont 
or articles written by the applicant, and a research propx sal and dissertat 
approved by a full-time member of the Law School faculty who has ma dimi 
serve as the faculty adviser if the applicant is admitted. ‹ onsideration fO! 


following entrance requirements pertain Applicants must have graduatec 


> Of more p“ 


: n, as 
sion requires proficiency in the English language, both oral and written, „mbe! 
mined by the International Graduate Programs Office or by a faculty 
designated by the dean 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Degree Requirements 


Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the follow- 
Ing requirements in order to be aw arded the degree: a residence period of not 
les than one academic year; a course of study and research, designated by the 
lissertation committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and accep- 
nce of a dissertation (see below) 

The course work for the S.J.D. degree will normally be completed during the 
first two years of study During this period, tuition is paid in four equal payments 
‘nd no limit is placed on the number of credit hours for which a degree candi- 
ate may enroll with his or her adviser's approval. After the first two years from 
the date of matriculation, tuition will be charged by the credit hour for any addi 
tonal courses taken by the degree candidate, either for « redit or as an auditor 


The Dissertation 


The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date of 
mission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree. The applicant who proposes to write 
ma comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language in 
Which the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submitted, 
Ше consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examina- 
lon is ce »nducted by the consultative committee and such other members of the 
“culty and qualified experts as are selected by the appropriate program director 
“consultation with the dean 

No later than one month before the expected date of graduation, the candi- 
te must submit to the associate dean for academic affairs two c mplete copies 
Ж the dissertation and two copies of an abstract of the dissertation. 

To be acc eptable, the dissertation must, іп the opinion of the examining com- 
Mittee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be 
Nitable for publication. Additional information can be obtained from the associ- 
Че dean for academic affairs. Ac cepted dissertations become the property of the 
versity and are placed in the University’s Gelman Library and the Jac )b Burns 
W Library, where duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 2001 summe! 
session and the 2001—02 academic year 


Tuition and Fees 


, ‚ (045 
Full-time J.D. candidates, for the academic year $28,04 
Part-time J.D. candidates and LL.M. candidates, per credit hour 

New students and continuing students who entered in 


fall 1999 or thereafter 987.00 
Continuing students who entered before fall 1999 966.50 
Continuing Legal Education students, per credit hour 987.00, 
S.J.D. candidates,* full program, including the final examination 28,04 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee © 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree 
candidacy (payable in two installments—$200 by a date З 
specified іп the letter of admission; $800 by mid-June) 1,008 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to LL.M. degree «o 
candidacy (payable on the date specified in the letter of admission) F^ 


Late registration beginning the first week of the semester ٤ 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence 


Fee for binding master's theses and S.J.D. dissertations 3 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) 4 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card p 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned А 
because of insufficient funds ог for any other reason % 
Transcript fee <0 
Replacement of diploma fee 
7 
Registration оп campus in the University entitles each student to the follow 
privileges: the services of the Career Center; the use of the University library; gr 
nasium privileges; and admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise SP 


th- 


with 
fied. These privileges terminate and a student is no longer in residence upon 
drawal or dismissal from the University 


Payment of Fees 


A student who registers for classes in any semester or session incurs 4 financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detaile :d on the sche” | 
ule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of classi 
Changes to registration that affect charges to the student’s account T 
recorded through the Office of the Registrar. In addition to payment of tu 
and fees, the University requires that a student confirm his or her registrat 


Students whose registrations are not confirmed by the third week of the 


рс tion | 


ter may be canceled from all courses. Receipt of the tear-off 
the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed with the student's 
requested for confirmation of registration. All students whose re gistra 
not confirmed are notified in writing that their registrations will be cane 
are asked to contact the Student Accounts Office immediately 


(er 
me 
- » ve se 1 
* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $7,011.25 per semester for four success! me, he 


an extension of u 4r 


exclusive of the summer term or terms. If the faculty should approw 
student must maintain continuous enrollment. After the first two years from the pr 
lation, tuition will be charged by the credit hour for any additional courses taken 


candidate, either for credit or as an auditor 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree 
Ments signed by the student. Questions concerning those charges should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Institu 
tional Services respec tively 

lhe University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi 
lon to payment in full upon receipt of the Schedule and Invoice or at the time 
! registration 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hours 
May be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not 
quired. Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental 
tition awards are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's bal 
ince after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may 
е the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the 
“Mester as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the 
“ghth week of classes. Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 129 
Per annum beginning the first day of classes each semester. If payment in full 
‘Not received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest will con- 
tinue to accrue at the rate pre iously stated and the account will be assessed a 


> late payment fee 


Monthly Payment Plan— The University’s payment plan is open to all students 
"id is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete 
ed Submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 
oT the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the applica 
“On, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels for each pay- 
ent The monthly payment plan for the academic year begins in June and ends 
Marc h, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the second 
~ applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in November 
"d €nds in March. 1 
nth. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees will 
* charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who enroll 


ithe plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of enroll- 
"lent 
ill | 


nder the plan, all payments are due on the first of each 


Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not paid in 
Y October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 


Third-Party Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers or purchase 
, ЁГ5 that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances, 
y ever, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the student 
ы ШЧ a Sponsi г fail to remit payment to the University, the University will con- 
i the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor reimburses 


Mor her f г tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full by the stated 


"y date to avoid interest. late fees, and/or cancellation of registration. Students 
‚О$е fh ‘te or г > р 
% 5€ tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or teacher tuition remis 
ЩТ рау any remaining balance by the stated due date to avoid interest, 


“€ fee " 
tes, and/or cancellation of registration 


к “Counts that are past due are enc umbered by the University. A student whose 
ў ШШ is enc umbered may not register for future semesters and may not receive 
Mas or trans ripts. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due are referred 
hea agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all charges due 


е | : i 
Niversity as w ell as all collection costs incurred by the agency 


S Р Y» А 1l fo 3 ^7 SOT » 
har tudent whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
м рег 
SEd a returned check fee 


> hdrawals and Refunds 


Фр; м 
y. ations for withdrawal from the University must be made in person or in 


iir 
NE to the 


dean of students. After the first two weeks of class, applications for 
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changes in class schedule must have the written approval of the instructor, de 
dean of students, and the director of the Records Office. Under no circumstance 
may a student withdraw from a course after the last day of classes in a semestef. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week 


of the semester ; ‚. 80% 

Withdrawal dated оп or before the end of the second week 

of the semester .. .. 6m 

Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week 

of the semester . . | ENT 409 

Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week ci 

of the semester ۳ 2" 

Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester .. 
2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower chargé the 


refund schedule above applies to the difference 


А e hall and 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall à 


food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees afte 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are rcp 
ients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student Accounts offic 
for the applicable cancellation schedule + ads 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refun 
as adopted by the American Council on Education 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from € 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 8 
student who does not have a clear financial record 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 


asses 
jven 4 


can make 


banking arrangements in the community 


wy 


Financial Aid 


The Law School assists many students in obtaining financial aid through grants 
Various federal and commercial loan programs, or a combination of these kinds 


of assistance 


Juris Doctor Program 


All admitted J.D applicants are considered for the limited number of merit-based 
Scholarships no special application is necessary for this consideration. J.D. stu 
dents may apply for the following types of financial aid: Law School tuition grants, 
Subsidized and Unsubsidized Federal Stafford Loans, Federal Perkins Loans, and 
Private, credit-based loans. A student must apply for financial aid in each year it 
5 needed; an award of aid in one year is not a guarantee that aid will be awarded 
in subsequent years. The Committee on Student Financial Aid begins making 
“wards in March; funds are limited. No awards will be offered to an applicant until 
the admission process has been completed 

Law School tuition grants are available to full- and part-time students and are 
warded primarily on the basis of financial need. Financial need is the difference 
ween the total cost of attending the Law School and a student’s personal and/or 
“mily contribution, $18,500 in Stafford Loans (see below), and any other assis 
“nce the student receives 

Through the Federal Stafford | 
um of $18,500 annually to an aggregate maximum of $138,500 undergraduate 
‘Nd graduate Stafford Loans. Interest is not charged to the student on the subsi- 


an program, students may apply for a maxi 


1 


Zed portion of the loan (up to $8,500 per year) while the student is enrolled, 


di 
Ting a specified grace period, and during approved periods of deferment of 


Te i 
Payment Repayment begins six months after the borrower leaves school or 


‘Ps below half-time attendance. The Unsubsidized Stafford Loan ( up to $10,000 


"T year if the student has borrowed the full $8,500 subsidized portion) accrues 


Merest while the student is in school. Payments on the Unsubsidized Stafford 


^in may be deferred during the in-school period and for six months after grad 
“ation í 


Repayment of the Stafford Loan is completed over a ten-year period, unless 
' borrower chooses to extend payments through loan consolidation or other 


gq ment plans after graduation. The in-school interest rate on the Unsubsidized 
| i 


„ога Loan is variable, based on the 91-day Treasury bill rate plus 1.7%, capped 
~ 52596. Under current federal regulations, all students receiving Stafford Loans 
"My be assessed an « rigination fee of 3% of the principal and may be charged an 
litiona] guarantee fee of up to 196. Eligibility for a Stafford Loan is not deter 
ned until the application for admission to the Law School is complete 

in, eral Perkins Loans are available to a limited number of students, in varying 
». “nts, at a fixed interest rate of 5%. The combined undergraduate and gradu- 
ы “Mount a student may borrow under this program is $30,000. Repayment may 
Made over a five 


to ten-year period beginning nine months after graduation 
€ the Stafford Loan, the federal government pays the interest on the Perkins 


Ҹар x ; 1 j l - 
m While the student is enrolled at least half time, during the nine-month grace 
K " 
d, and during approved periods of deferment of repayment 


Mi 1 1 
i dents may also apply for commercial student loans. Also called private, alter 
‘tive і 


уфе 
lien | 
len E ànd repayment plans than traditional student loan programs. ‹ ommercial 
d 

Crs 


апару 


Supplemental, or credit-based, these commercial loans are not guaranteed 


federal government. Commercial loans have different application require 


apply a credit-scoring process to an applicant's credit history, rating such 


5 as consumer debt payment history, number ol charge cards and out- 


anc | 

Me ling balances, and future ability to re рау the loan. The Law 5 hool recom- 

“SNC і А í : 

idv ls that applicants for commercial loans check their credit report well in 

Vance * " 
се of applying. Applicants with a good cre dit history usually receive better 


loan terms. While there are a number of commercial loan sources, the Law School 


has selected several lenders as its preferred sources of « redit-based loans 


Detailed instructions for applying for all of these forms of financ ial aid are avail 
able from the Law School's Financial Aid Office 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


Master's and doctoral students applying for financial aid on the basis of financia 
need should follow the same guidelines outlined for Juris Doctor « andidates. 5p€ 
cific sources of financial aid include the Richard Paul Momsen Fellowships [o 
Brazilian Graduate Law Students for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the 
law of patents and trademarks, the Randolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowship 
Environmental Law, the Honorable Gerald J. Mossinghoff Fellowship fot gradu 
ate research in intellectual property law, the William N. Hedeman, Jr Memoria 
Scholarship for study of environmental issues, and Graduate Honor Fellowships 
Applicants who wish to be considered for any of these fellowships should sub- 
mit a letter of interest to the appropriate graduate admissions office at the time 
application for admission is made. The application for admission as well as 2 


in 


> ran 
supporting documents must be received by the relevant deadline in order fo! 


applicant to be considered for a fellowship 


Enrollment Requirements for Loan Eligibility 


Students borrowing Federal Title IV and/or commercial educational loans mus 
be registered at least half time in each semester of the loan period for w hich func 
are requested. For this purpose, half-time enr пеги is 6 credit hours for J.D 90 
dents and 5 credit hours for LL.M. students. The total number of credit hour? lof 


which a student registers is used to determine the education cost for the | 


period 


Sources of Financial Aid 


Financial aid has been made available from many friends and alumni of the 


oan 


» Law 


School. The scholarships include the following 


Arnold and Porter Scholarship 
Donald W. Banner Scholarship 
David and Sherry Berz Summer 
Fellowship in Environmental Law 
Harriet C. Beasley Scholarship 
Boone Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship 
Jacob Burns Merit Scholarship 
Charlton M. Clark Scholarship 
Faye F. and Sheldon S. Cohen 
Scholarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship 
Dennis Dearing Memorial Fund 
Alan Dershowitz Fellowship Fund 
Charles Worthington Dorsey 
Memorial Scholarship 
Clifford A. Dougherty Law Alumni 
Scholarship 
Darrell Dreher Scholarship Fund 
Irene and Jared M. Drescher 
Scholarship Fund 
John Howard Earle Scholarship in 


Antitrust Law 


ship 
Lori and Dan Efroymsom Scholars 


Fund 

Marcus B. Finnegan Memi rial 
Scholarship 

Maxine Relle and Augustus » 
Goodyear Scholarship I und 
Granoff Family Foundation 
Scholarship 

Samuel Green Phi Delta Phi 
Scholarship 

A.J. Harris Scholarship 

Patricia Roberts Harris ~ holarship 

George S. Hastings Intellectual 
Property Fund sal 

William N. Hedeman, Jt Memoria 
Scholarship 

Howrey and Simon holarship 

Hunton and Williams Schi larship ) 
Thomas Searing Jackson X holarshi 
Fund 

William P. Keith Law Student 


Scholarship Fund 


lacob and Charlotte Lehrman a 


ta Phi Scholarship 
Foundation Scholarship G. Franklin Rothwell Dean’s 
Nathan Lewin Fellowship Fund $ iier Fund 
loughran Foundation Fund George H. and Mae L. Scatterday 
Bernice and S.M. Luboshe: Scholarship 
Memorial Fund Randolph C. Shaw Graduate 
Manatt Phelps Banking Law Fellowship 
Scholarship Donald C. Snyder Schi larship 
leah Brock McCartney Scholarship Yvonne G. Trout Scholarship 
Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship L. Marie Van Hise Sch larship 
Richard Paul Momsen Fellowship James Douglas Welch Memorial 
Gerald у. Mc ssinghoff Scholarship Scholarship Fund 
Munnecke Law School Schi larship Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship 
Fund Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship 
National ( ongress of Americar J. McDonald and Judith K. Williams 
Indians/Charles A. Hobbs Sch larshiy 
Scholarship Fund ı Brinks Olds Hofer Gilson & 


Athur C. Perry Se holarship Lione Scholarship Fund 
pi . 
її Delta Delta Schi Jarship 


D, А 
Public Interest Support Funds 


lacob and Charlotte Lebrman Foundation Sc bolarsbip А third-year student 
T! the clinical program is selected annually to serve as a student director, per 
ming administrative duties in connection with the Administrative Advocacy and 
«vil Litigation Clinics. The student director assigns and supervises student case 


ads controls client intake. and acts as a liaison between law students and staff 


itt 1 rant f f r1 | тий 
`чОгпеуз, The rec ipient of the scholarship receives a grant for partial tuition 
ps and Maurice í Shapiro Publi Service Internships—Shapiro Public Ser 
€ Inte rnships a аге pr vided to students work without compensation for a 


Nonprofit public service organization е Washington metropolitan area in the 


"Immer between the first and second vear. These awards are intended to encour 


‘ge Students to pursue careers in public service, enabling them to gain practical 


Xperience in the field of public service while providing public service organiza 


tio / : 
ns with the he Ip they otherwise might not be able to afford. Recipients are 
"lected on the si a icademic merit end Gettiodisttated commitment to public 
"a | 
"ice; financial need is a secondary consideration 


/.В. and Maurice ‹ Shapiro Public Service Fellowships—Shapiro Public Service 


Pe i i 
lows are selected on the basis of academic merit and commitment to public 


“Vice as demonstrated during their first two years of law school. As a secondary 


y Sideration, the amount of each award reflects the student's financial need 


“Se awards make it possible for third-year students to pursue part-time public 
егез! employment that offers little or no compensation. Each recipient is 
Wired to work approximately 20 hours per week during his or her third year 
‘AW school. sen ing a nonprofit public service organization in the Washington 
горо 


ап агеа 
oan Reimburs ment Assistance Program The Law School pr vides assis 
зм In repayment of le ind education debt through its Loan Reimbursement 
№ Stance р rogram. J.D. program graduates with educational debt who choose 
Man Interest employment may receive grants of up to $8,000 per year. Grant 


var ment the anpli Ys commit 
ds will depe nd on the nature of the employment, the applicant s commitment 


s Publi interest work. the appli ants and employer's financial need, and the 
s K ) : ` 17 
n it Of the applic int's educational debt. The number and size of gr ants varies 
| ty п п if 1 A 
plea depending on the number of applications and the availability 


Public Interest Fellowship Program—1n order to support public interest work, 


the Law School awards ten fellowships each year to J.D students who take low 
| paying public interest jobs over the summet The fellowship award is in the form 
| of a tuition reduction in the following fall semester 


Loan Funds 


l'hrough the generosity of friends of the University, a number of loan funds af 
available. Some of these funds are used to support short-term emergency loan» 
and others support longer-term loans. Among them are the Ly le T. Alverson Loan 
Fund: the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Momi 


| and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert 
| M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Fund; the Re bert McKinney Cooper Memo 
| rial Loan Fund: the Mitchell S. Cutler Memorial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Dav! 
| son Loan Fund: the Clifford A. Dougherty Fund; the District of ( olumbia Bar ASS 
| ciation Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan 1 und; the Newell W Ellison 


Loan Fund: the Louise F. Freeman Memorial Student Loan I und: the Harold L. af* 
Violet George Foundation Loan Fund: the George Washington Law Association 
| Loan Fund: the Morris Golub Loan Fund; the Frederick í ). Graves Law student 
| Loan Fund; the John B., Jr., and Carol Н. Holden Loan Fund; the Jephson Educa 
tional Trust Loan Fund; the Susan and Anne Kondrup Memorial Fund; the Law 
| Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921 1924, 1929, 1931 
1933. 1935. 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952. 1953, 1922, 


1959. 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law School Loan Fund; the Osea 
| Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the 
| Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy wr 
| Fund; the Nu Chapter, Kappa Beta Pi Legal Association International Loan РШ 


the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W Theodor“ 


Pierson Loan Fund; the Rockport Loan Fund; the Samuel I Samuel Loan ЁШ” 
| the Н. William Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hasse 
Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith Watkins Law Student r 
| Fund; the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H. W illiams Memorial - 
dent Loan Fund: the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund; the Ruth F. W ilson Loan FU 
the Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green Mem« rial Loan ЁШ 


Veterans Benefits 
1 Wo 
The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 1 street, N hil- 


assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows OF * ise 


| dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that тау у= 
concerning their benefits. This office also processes certification ‹ „f enrollment 4 y 
attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances W ill be p 
| When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents ot ad 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting an 4 T 
tion to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the inst 
| tion sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirement 


: : Admin 
be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans AC 


І istration and which includes other information of general interest 


Awards 


American Bankruptcy Institute Medal for Excellence in Bankruptcy Studies 
jiven to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated 
excellence in the field of debtor and creditor law 

American Bar Association/Bureau of National Affairs Award—Given to a 
member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated excellence in 
the study of labor and employment law 

Michael J. Avenatti Award for Excellence in Pre-Trial and Trial Advocac y— 
Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated 
excellence in the courses in pre-trial and trial advocacy 

Henry F. Berger Award—Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor 
dass who demonstrated excellence in the area of tort law 

Anne Wells Branscomb Award—Given to the member of the graduating class 
Who attained the highest average grade in the entire course of the evening divi 
ston for the degree of Juris Doctor 

Jacob Burns Award—Given at graduation to the two members of the winning 
lam in the Van Vleck Moot Court € ompetition. Established by Jacob Burns, LL.B 
44, LL.D. 770, formerly Trustee of the University 

Michael D. Cooley Memorial Award—Given to that individual in the graduat- 
Ing Juris Doctor class who has been most successful in maintaining his or her com 
Passion, vitality, and humanity during law school. The recipient of this award is 
Selected by the graduating Juris Doctor class 

Jobn F. Evans Award—Given to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class 
Or outstanding achievement in the criminal division of the Law Students in Court 
"торга 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Award—Given to the member of the graduating 


"Iris Doctor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in labor 
aw 


( 


Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Law—Given to a Juris Doctor or Mas- 
ler of Laws student for the best publishable article on an aspect of intellectual 
Property law Established by the law firm Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, Garrett 
* Dunner 

Willard W addington Gatchell Award—Given to the three members of the grad 
‘ting class who attained the highest average grade in the entire course for the 
"Bree Of Turis Doctor. I stablished by bequest of Eona Burnett Gatchell in mem 
"У of her husband 

The George Washington Alumni Association Award—Given to a member of 
„© graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated extraordinary leadership 
d commitment to the University and its community 
Charles Glover Award—Given to the member of the graduating class who has 
“ined the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course for the Juris 
yor degree. Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., formerly Trustee of the 
wlVersity. in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious member of the Dis- 
ML of c lumbia bar | 
| Judge Albert H. Grenadier Award—Given to the members of the graduating 
itis Doctor class who have represented the Law School at the Mid-Atlantic 
“sional Jessup Moot Court Competition 
ih. “Ppa Beta Pi Award—Given by the Eta Alumnae Chapter to the member of 
of Sladuating class who attained the highest average grade in the first-year course 
"иду for the Juris Doctor degree 
Jobn Bell Larner Award—Given to the member of the graduating class who 
“ined the highest average grade in the entire course for the Juris Doctor degree 
lui chard ‹ Lewis, Jr., Memorial Award—Given to д member T the оеган 4 
in Octor class who has exhibited extraordinary dedication to his or her wor 
ly «Jac ob Burns Community Legal Сііпісѕ апа unusual compassion and human 
Nard clients and colleagues 
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Justice Thurgood Marshall Civil Liberties Award—Given in honor of the late 
Supreme Court Associate Justice to a member of the graduating Juris Doctor class 
who has demonstrated outstanding performance in and dedication to the field of 
civil rights and civil liberties 
John Ordronaux Awards—Given to the member of the graduating Juris Роб 
tor class who attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course 
of studv and to the member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who attained the 
highest average grade in the second-year, full-time course ol study 
Joel B. Rosenthal Commercial Law Award—Given to a member of the gradu- 
ating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated excellence in the area of con 
mercial law 
Laurence E. Seibel Memorial Award in Labor and Employment Law—Given 10 
а member of the graduating Juris Doctor class who has demonstrated excellence 
in the courses in labor and employment law 
Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Award—Given to the member of the graduating 
luris Doctor class who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency 1n the 
courses in securities law 1 
Patricia A. Tobin Government Contracts Award—Given to a member of the 
graduating Juris Doctor or Master of Laws class who has demonstrated excellence 
in the area of government contracts law 4 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Award—Given to members of the graduating Jue 
Doctor class for outstanding performance in the field of civil procedure Estab 
lished by bequest of Professor Orville Hassler Walburn in memory о! his mother 
Thelma Weaver Memorial Award—Given to a foreign student membet of the 
graduating Master of Laws class who has contributed most to the intellectual anf 
professional life of the Law School, its students and its faculty. Established by рег 
husband, Professor David В. Weaver, in recognition of her many contribution? o 
the work of the University à 

West Publishing Awards—Given to two members of the graduating Juris Doc 
tor class for clinical achievement, one in consumer law and one in family law 

Imogen Williford Constitutional Lau Award—Given at graduation to an out 
standing Juris Doctor student in the field of constitutional law. Established by Imo 
gen Williford, J.D. '29 


General Information 


Day and Evening Classes 


Most day classes are scheduled between 9:00 a.m. and 5:50 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, The majority of evening classes meet from 6:00 to 7:50 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. There may be an occasional Saturday course offering 

A 4-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; most 3-credit 
‘Ourses, e.g., Administrative Law, meet one evening а week plus alternate Friday 
Wenings throughout the semester; a 2-credit course, e.g., Contracts II, meets one 
Wening a week. The evening division conforms to the academic standards of the 
day division, with full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and core 
rriculum 

Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon 
Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


Summer Session 


One session is offered on campus in the summer. No beginning students are 
admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program in the summer session. Students who 
«епа the summer session receive fractional residence credit 


Oxford-GWw Summer Program in International Human Rights Law 


The Program in International Human Rights Law is offered jointly by the Univer- 
‘ty of Oxford and The George Washington University Law School and is held in 
Oxford in July. It is intended to prepare students to contribute to the improve 
Ment of human rights conditions in their homelands and around the world. Dur 
Ing the program s four-week session, an internationally recognized faculty offers 
"Durses on the philosophy, history, doctrine, and practice of international human 
'ights law. The program emphasizes advocacy and dissemination skills, as well as 
Оппа] knowledge of human rights law, the means of its enforcement, and its sta- 
as in a contentious world. Professor Ralph G. Steinhardt of the Law School fac 

шу IS co-director of the program. Applications are accepted from law students, 
Saduate students in related fields, lawyers, and other professionals with a demon- 
rated interest in human rights For more information, contact Summer, Spec ial, 
Sid International Programs, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C 
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052; telephone (202)994-6360; fax (202)994-9133 

"Bistration 
E н > 
ach Student must register before attending classes. No student will be registered 
antil - 


. Proper credentials have been filed (see Admission) 

“O registration is accepted for less than a semester or summer session. A stu- 
"t! may not register concurrently in Сес гре Washington University and another 
Sutution Registration in more than one school of the University requires the writ- 
1 Permissi п of the appropriate deans concerned, prior to registration 
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lip, 
ibility for Registration 


^S » » 

eli ‘dent who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not 
чр 
Bible to register 
T ew Student—l pon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is eli- 

Sle ? 

е for registration on the stated days of registration 


fh “admitted Student—A student previously registered who was not registered 


be COurses during the prec eding semester or summer session and who has not 


бу, 8ranted a leave of absence must apply for and receive a letter of readmis- 
TUI 


fore bec ming eligible for registration 
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Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have mel 
the admission requirements of the Law School; completed satisfactorily the schol- 
arship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which 
the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University Reg- 
istration is required for the semester or summer session at the close of whic h the 
degree is to be conferred 

Application for Graduation—An application for graduation must be filed by 
the date indicated in the Academic Calendar during the last semester or summe! 
session of the final year. Students completing degree requirements during the sun 
mer session and fall semester will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
on August 31 and January 30, respectively, provided they have completed an 
degree requirements and have applied for graduation as part of registration 
they wish, such students may participate in the May Commencement 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Registrar 
on request of the student or former student who has a clear financial record 
fee of $5 is charged for each transcript 


Policy on Academic Integrity 


The Law School seeks to foster academic excellence in the study of law and t? 
prepare students for participation in the legal profession. Academic exc ellenc^ 
in any discipline, depends on an environment of honesty, integrity, and fairnes* 
This general requirement is heightened by the special mission of a law school 
to prepare students for a practice that relies heavily on the honor of its pate 
pants. The Law School community expects its members to uphold the highest ye 
ical standards. It expects students to prepare for the duties of honesty and integr i 
that they will undertake as lawyers by practicing honesty and integrity throug 

out their time as students » 

The responsibility for creating and maintaining academic integrity 1n the LA 


acultY: 
School community is shared by all members of the community—students, y a 
[4 


demic Integrity defines and prohibits academic dishonesty. It prescribe: 
dures to be followed in cases of academic dishonesty. It also exhorts all men 
of the Law School community to foster a culture of honesty, integrity, ап“ 
fessional responsibility throughout the community jents 

The Law School's administrators shall make this policy available to all su iat 
and faculty members. It is the responsibility of all students to read and fam ibis 
ize themselves with this policy and also the University’s Guide to student КФ in 
and Responsibilities, which is available from the Dean of Students Once 
light of the Law School community's norm of academic integrity, the proprie? ty 
certain conduct is in doubt, students must seek the advice of Law Sc hool ia be 
or administrators. Members of the Law School community are presumed form 
familiar with the Policy on Academic Integrity and are responsible fot соп" 
ing to its requirements 
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Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


The Law School upplements and enriches its diverse programs by bringing to the 
School eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members of th« bar. mem 
Ders of Congress, and high-level government officials offer lectures and infor 


Mal seminars with students and faculty. Particiy 


in the Enrichment Program 
Mave included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court Justices Lewis Powe ll 
Antonin Scalia, Sandra Dav O'Connor, Anthony Kennedv, Harrv Bla« kmun, and 
Rut 1 Bader Ginsburg, Senator Bill Bradley, Judge Richard Posner of the U.S. Ci urt 
if Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, author Scott Turow, attorney Alan Der 


“Nd Professor Ronald Dworkin of Oxford University. The Enrichment Program 


hi Witz 


+ 1 1 1 
'unded largely by gifts from alumni and friends of the Law School, includes four 


“cowed lectureships and a visiting scholar program. The endowed lectureships 
Че the Manuel F. Cohen Memoria ecture d Maurice ‹ Shapiro 
lectures, the Susan N 1 Augustus diZer: e, and the Shulman 


indation Lecture 


3 " . 
Publicatic ns 


] D lc 1 civ f vear i lit 
The Ge orge Washington Law Review, publushe six limes a year, is edited and 


Managed by the students of the Law Sch Law Review is known for its 
“Mphasis on federal and public law: howeve is also devoted to research in 
ther important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis of 
grades ar la g competit The ed l s selected from those stu 
dents wh have successfull mole e firs ea [ Law Review work 

The Ge rge Washington Internation a ew is 1 nd edited by 
"IW students. It presents articles а mmentaries on public and private inter 
ational financial devel pment mparative law, and international law. The staff 
I the International Law Review is selected on the basis of criteria identical to 


Hi 
iK ` j D 
зе used by the Law Revieu 
E. "ewe | 


The E, ronmental Lawyer was founded as a joint venture between 


n Natural Resources, Energy 
yy students, the selection criteria 


view. Tbe Environmental Lawyer 


. In environmental law 
р The Public Contract Law Journal is proc 


] 
tic Contract Law Section of the 


hed qu 


i The celer- 
larterly and is edited and m the selec 


jı “teria for J.D. staff members is the same as those used by » Law Revieu 
2 Students s ibmit a resume, writing sample, and personali statement to be 
Midered for | 


г membership 


American Intellectual Property Law Association Quarterly J 


T n of the AIPLA, is edited and man 

Че editor-in-chief, Professor Joan 
le à 

ted on t | 


dlls competitions and programs provide realistic 

e advocacv 
ADR) Board, Tr 

promotion and development of these 


t inselino and 
t counseung апа 


| Court Board, 


ts ation programs at the I sponsors lectures by practition- 
PUn ema The Tri а NESE иа 
dy, "merging dispute reso [he Trial Court Board sponsors 


and 


criminal intraschol: ns and sends student teams to 


interscholastic trial competitions 


intrascne 


national law government contract 

Court В‹ ard also s« lects and ponsi 
scholastic competitions across th 
scholastic competition, the Nati 


Law Student Organizations 


Amnesty International Legal Support 
Group 
Pacific 
Association 
Black Law Student Association 
Christian Law Society 


Asian American Law Student 


Corporate and Business Law Society 
Entertainment and Sports Law Society 
Association 
Equal Justice Foundation 


Evening Law Student Ass 


Environmental Law 


x'lauon 

The Federalist Society 

GW Law Democrats 

GW Republican Student Lawyers 
Association 

Hispanic Law Student Association 


nationw 


astic, appellate-level competitions 


le. The Moot Court Board administe® 
n the are f constitutional law, inter 
ind intellectual property law. The Моо! 
udents to represent the school at inte 
п and sponsors an nvitational intet 
ty Law Moot ( irt Competition 


nternational Law Society 

па! Legal Studies Student 
Association 

Law Student As 
ambda Law 

iw Association for Women 
aw Fraternities and Sororities 
Arts 


nternat 


ewish sociation 


aw Students for th 


South Asian Law Yt Assoc jation 


Student Bat 


Studer 
Association 
Student Health Law A 
Student Intelle« 


Association 


sociauon 
tual Property Law 


Facilities and Services 


The Law School 


Пе Law School І ts ОЇ п buildin ee or t 11 heodore N 
Lerner Hall. Stockton Hall, and the Jac » Burns Law Library in one another 
have intern | passageways on most floors, and largely function as one consolidated 
Complex. Lerni i modert nno e tea сш Its five levels 
Contain classrox lean iite, and the Moot ( irt Room. Four of its eight 
Classrox ms are constructed in al itheater style and are « juIpped wi h advanced 
Sound svstems and full | ind viewing capabilities. Stockton Hall contains 
administrative offices issrooms, faculty offices, reading rooms, a media center 
4nd student lounges. The Jacob Burns Law Library houses faculty and student o 
nization offices, a rare book room, and seven leve f cks ar 

Four additional buildings are a cated within one block of the 
Complex. One townhouse home to the Community Legal Clinics and the Career 
Deve lopmer t Office. Two others house student publications fourth building 
Contains various administrative offices, inclu dmissions and financial aid 
lhe Jacob Burns Law Library 
The Jacob Burns Law Library serves the st nd faculty of the Law School 
DY offering a wealth of legal and law-related information іп a variety of formats. A 
lection trong in histori material ha ееп integrated with auti mated resources 
lo meet the needs of researchers in V ed anm housed 
УП six levels. offers a wide range of h 5 cl comfort 
able reading rooms, a number of small « ( У les, апа 
l lounge containing a leisure reading сопеспот 1 MES 

A staff of 35 librarians and support staff, a number of | in both 
“W and information science, is the key t sing tn lection of more than 
200,000 volumes ind volume equiva [ rhe Lil ss phisticated online Cat 
llog JACOB. can be used both to locate materials within the facility and to access 
he online catalogs of neighboring institutions, including the | brary of Congress 
Merging technology has been fully utilized with the development of a CD-ROM 
Network that provides simultane S access i numi s by multiple 
sers and subs riptions t manv web-based services All of these electronic 
"sources can be used from a variety of stations throughout the library. An 82 


Nation computer lab can be used for word [ access to LEXIS and 
VESTI AW and e-mail. Additional tern inals dedicated to the use of LEXIS 
WESTLAW and e-mail are available, as well as more than 90 stations for linking 
“Plop computers to the GW network 

The collection itself. while broad-based, focuses on Anglo-American resources 


"d is particularly strong in the areas of environmental law, inte tual property 
ROVe 4 i nd | x 1 oe inte 
ernment procurement and federal practice, tax law, and labor law. A large inter 
“ational and « mparative law collection focuses on the areas of human rights, law 
"the sea commercial transactions, intellectual property, and environmental law 
The Burns Law depository К he Gover! Publications Office 


ЧСе 1978. features a strong collection of federal documents. The Library also 


m 
“tempt to collec nateria if i elated areas such as history, eco 
“Mics, and political science for individuals conducting interdisciplinary research 
“addition the excellent collections of the University s two other libraries the Gel 


Nan Lil both within a few 


|... "ADrary and the Himmelfarb Health Sciences 
ks of the Law School 
Caree 
i r Development 


E rovides a full range OF Services O suppi rt the 


, ^4reer Development Office 
“Teer de, 


1 1 
ion-making process. Students, graduates, апа prospective employers 


are served through a variety of programs, including 


stems of job-vacancy adver 


using; new sletters of current career information viewing programs individ 


ual and group counseling on resume preparation, interviewing sk ills development, 


and job-search strategy; a career resource library; and forums and panel preset 


ations covering legal and alternative career topics and employment options; and 


an alumni network 


Continuing Legal Education 


Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law 


may register for any of the courses in the Law School on a noncredit basis as СОП 
tinuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to nonlawyer 
whose special qualifications justify their registration. Such students do not take 


examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work 
А simplified admission and registration procedure іх ised and must be com- 


pleted on or before the last day of regul 


ar registration for the appropriate seme» 
ter. Continuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 5с mester 
1 1 
hour basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit fr m the medica 


privileges of the University. (Continuing Lega 


Education registrations are subje 


to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly 


| st 
re IV ге; 


students 


Housing and Food Service 


1 1 e 
On-campus housing is made available to entering law students on à first com 

; : y 
first-served basis in Francis Scott Key Hall. Adjacent to the Law Schi ol, KE 


- | | | y 
Hall accommodates up to 155 residents in single, double, and triple occupant 


$2 с al 
ipartment-style units. For more information call the Office of Housing Service? 
| i 


()2? )00 


(202 )994-6683 


| n 
The University's Off-Campus Housing website (www.och.gwu.edu) px 515 а VÀ 


and 


ety of local housing options for students, including efficiencies, apartments, < 
i ў і 
group houses. Prices for housing vary considerably and generally match thos 


А s i ; yn 
other major metropolitan areas. Though there is limited off-campus housing мій 


1 yr 1n 
x distance of the school, many students live in other parts of the city of 


nearby suburbs and take advantage of the excellent public transportation system 

in the metropolitan area, which includes a Metro stop on campus d 
Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the por 

graduate academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation perk ds, Accon 


‹ 
modations for the law school calendar аге made. Rates for the various me 


1 1 " i " D „wish 
are available from the Residential Life Office. Students who observe the к Life 
dietary laws can write to make arrangements with the Office of Resident@ ^ 

rding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center | 

" 1 ni Ооу 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, Р! 


; jen; 
ing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities tor Ше 


› setting 


iculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provid les the 


‚ depart 
for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the depi Шу 


cU 
ments offering course work in the performing arts, and other student and f: 


F che 
organizations. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segments 0 of 
: f 
University community, plays an important role in the day-to-day ft поне nen 
$ ES ite jt 
the Center. This B ard works closely with the full-time staff in the dé Met 
i а 
of procedures and policies that provide a framework for the Centers ope! 
The Charles E. Smith Center 
" 4 i ; COU 
The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including gy 
for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming poo ске? 
: ( 
nastics and weight rooms; racquetball and sqi rash courts; and a sauna ant 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 2150 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W, (entrance on 22nd Street) 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical problems. Vis 
its may be either arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a 
Walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Ser 
Vice lab at cost, many common medications are stocked to fill students’ prescrip 
tions, and allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse for 
à minimal c harge A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students with 
mental health concerns 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser 
Vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Hospi 
lal for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and all fees are the 
sponsibility of the student 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus programs 
and the Continuing Legal Education Program are not eligible. Students who so 
desire may engage physic ians and nurses of their own choice, but these students 
Will be resp nsible for all fees ‹ harged. The bills incurred from all services ren- 
dered outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory 
Work, and referrals to spec ialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibil- 
ly of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The 1 niversity recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 
Insurance, For information on group health insurance options offered through the 
Diversity, students should contact the Chickering Group at 800-213-0579 


Immunization Requirements 


The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students under the 
*Be of 26 have a record on file with the Student Health Service documenting a 
Current tetanus diphtheria booster (within 10 years prior to initial registration) and 
WO doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that were given after 
Ше first birthday. The Health Service recommends that students be immunized 
3gainst hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be immunized 
against meningitis. The Health Service can give any needed inoculations on a fee- 
service basis. Students who have not provided proof of necessary immuniza 
lon by the end of the second week of classes may be removed from classes until 
uch proof is given and will be encumbered by the Student Health Service and 
Will noy be able to register for the next semester until such proof is given 


Dicas i: е à 

Sability Support Services 
Yisability Support Services prov ides and coordinates support services for students 
With a y ide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by injury 
; 2 i 3 
t illness Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate academic access 
Or Students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to the student 


Чу include orientation to campus, registration assistance, readers, interpreters, 
tibes, learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and equipment, assistance 
th note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommodations, regular advising, 
ч referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, although it is available on a 


E asis from other campus resources. The University does not pay for personal 
atte, 


W 


dant care 


University Regulations 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against any 
person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age disability, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, services, poli- 
cies, and procedures of the University, including admission to educati nal pro- 
grams and employment. The University is also subject to the District of ( olumbia 
Human Rights Law 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg 
ulations regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, р. 20052, 
(202)994-4433, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S Depart 
ment of Education 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional poli- 
» уү 
cies governing access to and release of student education records maintained by 


educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) affords students ce 
tain rights with respect to their education records. These rights include 

1. The right to inspect and review the student's education record within {5 days of the 
day the University receives a request for access. Students should submit to the I niversity 
Registrar, dean, head of the academic department, or other appropriate offic ial written 
ke 
irrangements for access and notify the student of the time and place where the records = 
be inspected. If the records are not maintained by the University official to whom the reque 
was submitted, that official shall advise the student of the correct official to whom dx 


requests that identify the record(s) they wish to inspect. The University offic ial will mà 


request should be addressed E 
2. The right to request the amendment of the student's education records that the e? 
dent believes are inaccurate or misleading. Students may ask the University to amen“ * 
record that they believe is inaccurate or misleading. They should write the 1 niversity olt 
cial re spe nsible for the record, clearly identify the part of the record they want chang 
and specify why it is inaccurate or misleading. If the University decides not to amend ! 
record as requested by the student, the University will notify the student of the decision E 
advise the student of his or her right to a hearing regarding the request for amends 
Additional information regarding the hearing procedures will be рг vided to the stu’ 
when notified of the right to a hearing 


xd 
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3. The nght to consent to disclosures of pers nally identifiable information -— ure 
| os 
in the student's education records, except to the extent that FERPA iuthorizes disc 


» (0 
ure 
without consent. One exception that permits disclosure without consent is disclos 


- ы yoye* 
school officials with legitimate educational interests. A school official is a person emf 


i- 
f po» 
by the University in an administrative, supervisory, academic, research, or support stall f 


| прапу wit 
tion (including law enforcement unit personnel and health staff); a person or comp* 


whom the University has contracted (such as an attorney, auditor, or collection agend 
person serving on the Board of Trustees; or a student serving on an offic ial committee, ning 
as a disciplinary or grievance committee, or assisting another school offic ial in perfor ds 
his or her tasks. A school official has a legitimate educational interest if the ОЙК al un 
to review an education record in order to fulfill his or her professional respx nnsibility sher 
request, the University discloses education records without consent to officials of ant 
school in which a student seeks or intends to enroll „ning 
í. The right to file a complaint with the U.S. Department of Education con lain 
alleged failures by the University to comply with the requirements of FI RPA. Comp" 


:duct 


| nt of F 
should be filed in writing to Family Policy Compliance Office, U.S. Departms nt ‹ 
tion, 600 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC 20202-4605 


The University will release the following directory information upon request 
name, local address, telephone number, and e-mail address; name and address 
of emergency contact; dates of attendance; school or division of enrollment; field 
Of study; enrollment status; credit hours earned degrees earned; honors received: 
participation in University-recc ygnized organizations and activities (inc luding inter 
collegiate athletics); and height, weight and age of members of athletic teams. A 
Student who does not wish such directory information released must file written 
hotice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semes 
ler or session of enrollment 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student infor 
mation is published in the Guide to Student Rigbts and Responsibilities, available 
In the Office of the Dean of Students 


Right to Change Rules and Programs 


The University and its schools and divisions reserve the right to modify or « hange 
requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the 
Proper authorities may determine. The right is reserved by the University to make 
Changes in programs without notice whenever circumstances warrant such 
Changes 


Right to Dismiss Students 


If à student Кле wingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
Оп an application for admission, registration form, or any other University docu 
ment, the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be ineligi- 
ble (e xcept by spec ial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student 
Or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


" sa. sy: 
Property Responsibility 


Ihe University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Ound Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office 


Student Conduct 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Univer- 
Му are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rigbts and Responsibil- 
Nies, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, including 
Ше Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as adopted and 
Promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents 
May be obtained at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these 
gulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
Make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or require 
Ments applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may 
Not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be pub- 
lished in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


niversity Policy on Drugs 
The { Niversity cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of those 
“Ws that proscribe possession, use sale. or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
demic community should know that administrative action, which may include 
( | › > 

“SMissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension 
Or 1 — . i intere 

М dismissal from the University, тау be taken in order to protect the interests of 


the 7; 
© University and the rights of others 


4 


| 
Í 
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Courses of Instruction 


Planning a Balanced Program 


After the completion of the required curriculum, J.D. students have a vast domain 
of courses to choose from in their remaining years of study at the Law School rhe 
fact that a large number of courses are offered does not mean that all courses have 
the same importance. Rather, the large curriculum is intended to offer students sub- 
stantial freedom to tailor their programs to their own interests and future needs. 
The faculty recommends that all students take programs that give them a strong 
foundation in the standard subject areas of the law. Some students choose to рш” 
sue a particular area of the law in special depth o1 breadth because of particular 
career inclinations or for the intellectual values associated with specialized study. 
The faculty, however, warns students against excessive specialization. It is impo» 
sible to foresee with precision future career changes and challenges, and law yen 
are not expected by the bar to be specialists when they graduate from law school 
The freedom in course selection permitted by the elective policy at the Law Schoo 
places the responsibility for planning a coherent academic program on the indi- 
vidual student. Students are strongly encouraged to consult with members of the 
faculty or the administration for guidance on their programs 1 
Consistent with its commitment to a balanced program, the Law Sc hool offers 
multiple sections of important elective courses every ac ademic vear. These multi- 
ple-section courses survey the most important subjects in the law and include 
Administrative Law (400), Antitrust Law (402), Commercial Paper-Payment 3 
tems (282), Conflict of Laws (234), Constitutional Law II (380), ‹ orporations (250) 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (284), € "iminal Procedure (360), EV 
ronmental Law (430), Evidence (230), Family Law (348), Federal Courts (232), 
Federal Income Taxation (300), International Law (520), International Busines 
Transactions (522), Secured Transactions (280), Securities Regulation (252), anc 
Trusts and Estates (342). The faculty recommends that J.D. students take a large 
number of these courses as part of their individual program. Some are prereque 
sites for certain specialized courses, clinics, or simulation courses and so shouk 
be taken early in a student's course of elective study 
The law faculty also believes that it is important that students understand the rela 
tionship between law and other disc iplines. History, philos phy, economics, те 
icine, the social sciences, the humanities, and other fields offer perspectives ОП the 
law and the development of legal institutions. Accordingly, the faculty recommen® 
that students take one or more interdisciplinary courses. They include Feminist LES 
Theory (608), Genetics and the Law (616), History of the U.S. Constitution (594 ‹ 
Jurisprudence (590), Jurisprudence Seminar (592), Law and Literature (606), Lau 
and Medicine (617), Law and Psychiatry (614), Law and Psychology (615), Law a 
Rbetoric (654), Law and Accounting (602), Law and Economics (598), Law of Rae’ 
and Slavery (596), Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (604), Race, Racism, 4™ 
American Law (595), Sexuality and the Law (394), and U.S Legal History (591). 
The curriculum offers a large variety of clinical courses, simulation course? n 
outside placement options in which students have the opportunity to learn n 
ing and other advocacy skills in several contexts. These courses permit student 
complement the theoretical study of law with experience in interviewing cien? 
investigating facts, dealing with adverse parties, contacting gi vernment agen | 
negotiating on behalf of clients and participating in real or hypothetic al court еа 
administrative proceedings. The faculty recommends that students take one oF M te 
such courses. These courses include Advanced Advocacy (053), Alternative Disp! й 
Resolution (647), Civil Litigation Clinic (624), Client Interviewing and Coun 
ing (650), Consumer Mediation Clinic (620), Domestic Violence ¢ linic dt 
Domestic Violence Emergency Department Clinic(629), Ent ironmental Law cli 
(627). Environmental Crimes Project (465), Federal Trial Practice (O 42), Feder 


Criminal, and 1px llate Clinic (625) Health Law Rights Clinic (631), Immigra 
tion Clinic (630). Intensive Clinical Placement (638), Land Development Lau 
(336). Law Students in Court (634), Legal Drafting (052), Mediation (646), Moot 
Court (644), Negotiations (648), Outside Placement (668), Pre-Trial Advocacy 
(643). Prisoners Project (376), Public Justice Advocacy Clinic (622), Small Busi 
ness Clinic (621). Trial Advocacy (640), Trial Court Competition (645), and Vac 


cine Injury Clinic (626) 


Career Planning and Course Selection 

Every spring à series of counseling sessions is held to prov ide students with an 
Overview of course offerings in various areas of the law and to assist them in select 
ing courses and defining their career objectives Students may also consult mem 
bers of the faculty for course and career planning. In addition, the Career Devel 
Opment Office provides a « entral storehouse of information regarding many types 


of legal careers 


To assist students in choosing upper-class courses and planning graduate pro 


grams of study, the Law School's courses are listed below acc rding to princ ipal 


practice areas, with a brief introduction to the gateway courses in each area Fach 


listing begins with those basic courses in the practice area that are typically offered 
in multiple sections, moves next to advanced courses typk ally offered just once 
each vear. and continues with seminars and clinics related to the practice area 
*ome courses are listed in several practice areas 

оп section of this Bulletin under the 


headings Law and Other Disciplines (Law 590 17) and Skills and Simulations 


in the practice areas listed below. This 


Many courses listed in the course des rij 


Courses (Law 640—667) are not repeated 


is because they concern perspectives on the law or lawyering skills that are applic 


able to all of these practice areas. Students should, therefore consider taking 
f pr: | 
Courses from these categories to complement courses (акеп w ithin specific prac 
à | 
ice areas 
Students should consult course descriptions to determine the prerequisites and 


Eligibility criteria 


Practice Areas 


Courses with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 


Administrative Law and Government Regulation 
This large and important field deals ith the process by which government reg 
lates the ictivities of businesses or indi iduals. Administrative Law is the foun 
dati Ón course for all studv in this area. ¢ ther kev survey courses inc lude Antitrust 


law, i nfair Competitii n and Trademark Lau ' 
he context of a single commercial activity 


and Legislation. Advanced courses 


"Xplore the administrative process in the 
‘uch as health care or the telecommt 
Included in the closely related practice areas of env 
Contract law, intellectual property law, labor law and taxation, which are set out 
ould fairly be termed species of adminis- 


ions industry. Almost all of the courses 


ironmental law, government 


Nen. 
"*Parately in this practice area listing, € 
“ative law and government regulation 


Foundation Courses Legislation (416) 

Administrative Law (400) Unfair Competition and Trademark 
antitrust Law (402) Law (474) 

Advan, ed Courses Regulated Industries (406)* 

ing Rights Law (387) Food and Drug Law (408) 


Igher Education Law (389) Health Care Law (410) 


Communications Law Law in Cyberspace (485) 
Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413)* Genetics and the Law (616) 
Telecommunications Law (414) Government Lawyering (671) 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) Health Care Law Seminar (411) 
Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law Public Law Seminar (426 

(421) Public Justice Advocacy Clinic (622) 
Local Government Law (422)* Administrative Advocacy Clinic (632° 


Energy Law (438) 


Alternative Dispute Resolution 


The courses in this area explore the rapidly growing field of dispute resolution 


outside the courtroom. Lawyers have always resolved most of their clients’ dis 


putes without trial, by negotiation and settlement. These courses formally tratt 
students in these and related dispute-resolution techniques. Negotiations ilter- 
native Dispute Resolution, and Mediation are the foundation for all courses in this 
area, The remaining courses apply techniques learned in the foundation course? 


in different contexts 


Foundation Courses Health Law Rights Clinic (631) 


Mediation (646) : „ 
The following courses are open 


only to LL.M. degree candidates 
Mediation and Alternative Dispute 


Alternative Dispute Resolution (647) 
Negotiations (648) 


tdvanced Courses Resolution (676) 

cece t t и 

Environmental Negotiations (458) Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 
Р a (678) 

International Arbitration (556) j ni 

International Negotiations (558) Negotiation and Conflict Manageme 

Client Interviewing and Counseling Systems Design (681) —. 

(650 International Dispute Resolution 
(682 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) e 


idvanced Torts 


А 1 | lit- 
Personal injury and property damage claims are a major part of modern civil | 


Torts 


gation. The courses in this practice area all build upon the basic first-year 


А ^ А А м nce 
course and complete the study of non-contractual private liabilities. /rmstra? 


А | е» 
deals in part with the process of shifting the risks associated with suc h liabiliti 


idvanced Courses Genetics and the Law (616) 
Complex Litigation (236) Law and Medicine (617) 
Remedies (238)* Advanced Torts Seminar (358)* 
Admiralty (293) Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Insurance (298) Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Products Liability (454) Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 


Commercial Law 


saction? 
»s focu’ 

^ s ıç (Art 
on various portions of the Uniform Commercial Code: Secured Transacttons inc 
cles 2A and 9), Commercial Paper-Payment Systems (primarily Articles 3, ^ and 


a Tot * 
iA), and Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (state | по! 


Commercial law regulates the operation of the marketplace, including tran 


between businesses and between a consumer and a business, Three cours¢ 


iw debt collec 


bankruptcy). Advanced courses focus on consumer transactions the 


banking 


l 


industry, and international commercial transactions 


Foundation Courses Creditors’ Rights and Debtors 
Secured Transactions (280) Protection (284) 
Commercial Paper-Payment Systems Banking Law (290) 

(282) 


nternational Commercial Law (524) 


Advan еа Courses 


| 
E-Commerce (283) International Banking (542) 
| 


Consumer Protection Law (286 janking Law Seminar (292) 
Admiralty (293) Commercial Law Seminar (288)* 
Sports Law (295) International Business Transactions 
Insurance (298) Seminar (564) 


Entertainment Law (475 Interna 


International Business Transactions 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rigbts 


this major field deals with the proper role of various branches of government and 


the protection of individual rights and liberties Building upon the required course 
Оп federal powers, í mstitutional Law I, the courses in this practice area explore 
the constitutional structure of our federal government and its relationship to the 


States. A related set of courses addresses the protection of individual civil rights 


Foundation Courses sexu 

Federal Courts (232) Federal Indian Law (397) 

Conflict of Laws (234) Law of Privacy (398) 

Vonstitutional Law II (380) Communications Law (412) 

legislation (416) Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413)* 
Lawvers, Lobbying, and the Law 

Advanced Courses i21) 

Family. Child, and State (349) Law in Cyberspace (485) 

The Civil War Amendments: 13 Imm jn Law I (538) 

„áth, and 15th (381)" History of the U.S. Constitution (594)* 

The First Amendment (382 )* Law of d Slavery (596) 

E". of Separation of Powers (554) Disabled People and the Law (635) 

‘eign Relations and National Public Interest Lawyering (670) 

„Security Law (386) Constitutional Law and the Supreme 

ling Rights Law (387) Court (395)* 

Civil Rights Legislation (388) Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 


ıtion Clinic (630) 
Activism (637) 


Law and the Deaf (636)* 


Mployment Discrimination Law (3% 
( E 1 
ender Discrimination and the Law 


(392) 


C 


Cor 
Orporate Law and Securities Regulation 


This Practice area concentrates on the legal rules governing the formation, orga 


| { tr lern hi > > 1 "ati 
ization financing, and operation of most modern businesses. Corporations 1s 


t н f n 1 x1 , 
oth a basic course and a prerequisite to many of the advanced courses in this 


Пе > j i , in 1 à > se ; 
ld Securities Regulation and Corporate Finance are other key courses. Busi 


Ne " » ir » 
‘SS Planning offe rs an Oppx tunity to study с‹ px rate, securities and tax law in 


1 
Mele offe ring 


F 1 „гє › 

r Undation Courses Agency and Partnership (224) 
?rporations (250) Business Planning (290) 

» t fion T8 
"Curities Regulation (252) Corporate Taxation (302) 


Advanced Corporate Taxation (303)* 


44 
1 i T 1 
anced Courses Partnership Taxation (304) 


Arm 
y IPorate Finance (254) Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
akeovers 


and Tender Offers (25 [ ixation (314) 

leo i 

ulation of Securities Markets and Law and Accounting (602) 

) «< 1 { 

rofe c ^ 
E fessionals (258) Corporation Law Seminar (262) 
M 

Bulation of Mutual Funds and Securities Law Seminar (264)* 


Ivestment Advisers (260) Small Business Clinic (621) 


REEL 
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Criminal Law and Procedure 


Building upon the required course on substantive criminal law, the courses in this 
practice area explore the rules governing criminal procedure, the sociology ol 
crime, and the application of the criminal law to particular conduct, such as envi 


ronmental crimes and the use of drugs. The survey course, Criminal Procedure, 
is the starting point for study in this area 


Foundation Course 


Drugs and the Law (372) 
Criminal Procedure (360) 


Environmental Crimes (464) 


International Criminal Law (554) 
Advanced Courses 


Comparative Military Law (244) 

Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure 
(562) 

White Collar Crime (364) 

Law and Criminology (366) 


Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 

Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 
(379) 

Prisoners Project (376) 

Environmental Crimes Project (465) 


5. Law Students in Court (634) 
Forensic Science (370) 


Environmental Law 

The basic course in environmental law surveys in general terms the wide variety 
i á 

of federal statutes regulating activity affecting the environment. More than a doz! 


al 
specialized courses focus on particular federal laws regulating particular resours 
or industries 


Foundation Course 


Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 
Environmental Law (430) 


Federal Facilities Environmental La¥ 


Issues (450) 


Advanced Courses Environmental Issues in Business 


Land Development Law (336) Transactions (452) 


Regulated Industries (406)* International Environmental Law 
Air Pollution Control (432) (454) 
Environmental Law Enforcement Environmental Planning (456)* 
(433) Sustainable Regional Growth Seminar 
Water Pollution Control (434) (457) 
International Trade and Environmental Negotiations (458) 


Environmental Law (435) Environmental Compliance and 


Enforcement Mechanisms ( 63)" 

Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands Environmental Crimes (464) 
Resource Law (437) 

Energy Law (438) 


Water Resources Law (436)* 


Animal Law Seminar (424) 
) 
Environmental Law Seminar (409 


Natural Resources Law (440) Government Contracts and 


Regulation and Management of Environmental Law Seminar GO. 
Ecosystems (441)* Environmental Crimes Project ‘ 65), 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Environmental Legislation Project (39 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) Graduate Environmental Plac ement 
Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial (468) 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444)* Environmental Law Clinic (627) 


Family Law and Estate Planning 


s and the 
This cluster of courses investigates the role of the law in family matters ай“ 


inheritance of wealth 


Foundation Courses Estate Planning (346) 


Trusts and Estates (342) Elder Law (353) Law 
Family Law (348) Gender Discrimination and the 12 


Family, Child, and State (349) (392) 


Sexuality and the Law (394) 3) 
Transnational Family Law (53: 
Feminist Legal Theory (608) 


idvanced Courses 
Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Family Law Seminar (352) Domestic Violence Emergency 
Civil Litigation Clinic (624) Department Clinic (629) 
Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


Government Contract Law 


The courses in this practice area explore the unique body of rules regulating the 
Process by which the federal government enters into contracts with private par 
lles and oversees the performance of those contracts. Government Contracts is 
4 survey course for those seeking a general overview of the law in this area. Stu- 
dents preferring a longer course of study may choose instead to take the For 
mation of Government Contracts and Performance of Government Contracts 
Sequence 


Foundation Course Government Contracts and 
Government Contracts (500) Environmental Law Seminar (507) 
4 Comparative Public Procurement 
anced Courses (508) 
"0 > > . r 

rmatic ›п of Government Contracts Government Contracts Seminar 

(502) e 

~ (509) 


Performanc e of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Sovernment Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


Intellectual Property 


This growing practice area concerns the development and protection of intangi- 
ble ideas and property. The principal survey courses are Unfair Competition and 
Trademark Law, Copyright Law, and Patent Law. A related course is Antitrust Law. 


Foundation Courses Patent Enforcement (482) 

"lent Law (470) Computer Law (484) 

Opyright Law (472) Law in Cyberspace (485) 

nfair ( ompetition and Trademark International and Comparative Patent 
Law (474) Law (490) 
Antitrust Law (402) Genetics and the Law (616) 
Advan Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar 
i ced Courses (494) 

Shoe -— s sice (476) Intellectual Property Law Seminar 

E = en апр ^T і (496) >: | 
ee — я RR Law, Science, and Technology 

g of Intellectual Property Seminar (462)* 


Rights ( 178) 
"lémical and Biotech Patent Law 
(480)* 


Into : 
ternational Law 


These courses explore the international and domestic laws that regulate or influ- 
"ice international activity among countries, international institutions, businesses, 
"Id individuals. The two key survey courses are International Law and Interna- 
nal Business Transactions. The remaining advanced courses focus on a wide 


tance "Im > 2 
li "Re of issues in both public and private international law as well as the domes- 
К 

м aw of other countries 

С y - 

Undation Courses Advanced Courses 

ternational Law (520) International Taxation I (312) 

ternatic nal Business Transactions International Taxation II (313) 


222) International Commercial Law (524) 
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International Trade Law (526) 
Advanced International Trade Law 


(527) 
International Litigation (528) 
International Labor Standards and the 
Global Economy (529) 
International Organizations (530) 
Comparative Law (532) 
Transnational Family Law (533) 
Law of the European Union (534) 
Islamic Law (535) 
Law of Japan (536) 
Traditional Jewish Civil Law (537) 
Immigration Law I (538) 
Immigration Law II (539) 
Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 
International Banking (542) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) 
International Law of Human Rights 
(546) 
Air and Space Law (548)* 
Law of the Sea (550) 
International Law of Territory (551)* 
Law of War (552) 


Labor and Employment Law 


` To keV 
This field of law deals with all aspects of the employment relationship rhe ke 
survey courses are Labor Law, which covers the organization and representat 


International Criminal Law (554) 

International Arbitration (556) 

International Negotiations (558) 

Human Rights Lawyering (568) 

Conflict of Laws (234) 

Admiralty (293) 

International Taxation I (312) 

International Taxation II (313) 

Law of Separation of Powers (384) 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386) 

International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 

International Environmental Law (454 

M 

Comparative Public Proc urement (508) 

International E-Commerce Seminar 
E 


OZ») 


Public International Law Seminar 
(562) 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564) 

Comparative Law Seminar (565) 

Immigration Clinic (630) 


jon 


T2 > res 
of employees through unions, and Individual Employment Rights, which € xpk ^n 
C 
the rights of unrepresented workers. Advanced courses focus on other legal ru 
that apply in the workplace or affect the employer/employee relationship 


Foundation Courses 
Labor Law (266) 
Employment Law (268) 


Advanced Courses 

Employee Benefit Plans (272) 
Labor Standards (274)* 

Agency and Partnership (294) 


Litigation and tbe Judicial Process 


А el 
Civil Procedure I and П sequence the key survey c )jurses іп this area are 
nal Procedure, Evidence, Federal Courts, Conflict of Laws, and Remedies 
! П , [] 
simulation courses include Trial Advocacy, Federal Trial Practice, and Mo 


Foundation Courses 
Evidence (230) 


Federal Courts (232) 


) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Remedies (238)* 


Criminal Procedure (360) 


Advanced ( Ourses 
( omplex Litigation (236) 


m 
Labor and Employment Law 2€" 


Comparative Military Law ‹ 
Appellate Practice (240) 
Admiralty (293) 

Insurance (298) 


Ihe Federal Circuit (4 


Sports Law (295) 
Employment Discrimination Law 


(390) 
» Law 
Gender Discrimination and the La 
(492) | һе 
{ 
International Labor Standards ап“ 
Globa ) (529) 
Лоба! Economy inat 


7 


( 0) 


Relatee 
( Court 


244) 


Products Liability (454) 362) 
Adjudicatory Criminal Pt 


ocedure ( 


2 


) 
. (302 
Role of the Federal Prosecutor 
Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 
7) 


Pre-Trial Advocacy (643) Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
Advanced Advocacy (653) Law Students in Court (634) 
Law and Rhetoric (654)* 

The Craft of Judging (669) 
Government Lawyering (671) 
Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 
Federal Senten« ing Seminar (374) 


The following courses are open 

only to LLM degree candidates 
Advanced Trial Advocacy (675) 
Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677) 


Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 


J 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics eA 
(6/3) 


seminar (593)* а 
Advanced Evidence (679) 


The American Jury (680) 

College of Trial Advocacy (683) 

Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases 
(684)* 


Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate 
Clinic (625) 

Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 


Property and Land Development 


Building upon the required course Property, this practice area concerns the process 
% developing real estate for residential and commercial use. 1 he key survey course 
5 Modern Real Estate Transactions, with subsequent courses addressing the 
administrative governmental, and tax issues attending the real estate industry 


Foundation Courses Housing Rights Law (338) 

Mc dern Real Estate Transactions Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(330) (308)* 

land | se Law (432) Partnership Taxation (304) 


Agency and Partnership (294) 


Ady, А \ 
anced Courses Property and Real Estate Seminar (340)* 


Law 


l 


of Real Estate Financing (334) 
and Development Law (336) 


Taxation 


Federal Inc. me Taxation examines the fundamental rules controlling the taxation 
individuals and serves as the gateway course to all of the other subjects in this 
Practice area. The remaining courses explore the taxation of other entities, such 
© rporations and partnerships the taxation of wealth transfers, and the tax rules 
*Pplicable to particular transactions or industries 


R s я 
%UNndation Courses International Taxation I (312) 
ега] Income Taxation (300) International Taxation II (313) 
“porate Taxation (302) Nonprofit Organizations Law and 


Taxation (314) 
State and Local Taxation (316) 
Business Planning (296) 
Employee Benefit Plans (272) 
Law and Accounting (602) 
Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604) 


Tax Policy Seminar (318) 


Advan, ed Courses 
vanced Corporate Taxation (303)° 
“Thership Taxation (304) 
E and Gift Taxation (3! 0) 
lon Law and Taxation (307) 


eal р 
| Estate and Income Taxation 
(308)* 


C i 
Urse Descriptions 


* Courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours of credit 
P lor the satisfactory completion of a course 1S indicated in parentheses alter 
Пате of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two hours of credit 
У : semester is marked (2-2) and a semester C( urse with two hours of credit is 
„Кей (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are marked (2 


j : н : 
Or (3 or 4). Each semester's class schedule will indicate the number of hours 


RI 


h the course is being offered 
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The method by which students will be evaluated in the course is indicated 4! 
the end of each course desc ription. See Method of Evaluation under Academk 
Evaluation, Juris Doctor Degree and Master of Laws Degree 

^ designation at the end of a course description indicates whether the course 
is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or summer session of the 
current academic year and also usually whether it will meet in the day or evening 
These designations are designed to serve as a guide to assist students in course 
scheduling and do not constitute a guarantee that courses will be offered or sc hed- 
uled at the same time in subsequent academic years. When a double numbered 
course is designated “Academic year," the first half of the course is scheduled © 
be offered in the fall, the second half in the spring 


Required Courses for J.D. Students 
202-3 Contracts I-II (3-3 day) Maggs, Schooner, Selmi, W ilmarth, 
(4-2 evening) 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and quas" 
contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in tort; 4 
creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and acceptance, m» 
take, problems of proof; function of consideration; conditions; assignments 
third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circumstances; protection of the 
client's interests upon breach or threat of breach by the other party. Emphas® 
on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, adversary method. (I хатіпабо? 
(Academic year—day and evening) 

206 Torts (4) Banzhaf, Park, Suter, Turley, 5% 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence nuisance 
products liability, defamation, and invasion of privacy; fault and other bases fof 
shifting losses; causation; damages; effects of liability insurance problems undef 
Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination) (Fall—day spring—evening) 

208 Property (4) Brauneis, Hsu, Johnston, Nunziato, Carlsof 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical bac kground е 
the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower and curtesy, lane 
lord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future interest at common ue 
and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to modern conveyancing the rea 
estate contract, the deed, the recording system, methods of title assurant 
(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) k 

210 Criminal Law (3) Butler, Cottrol, Kerr, Lee, Siruln 
An overview of the criminal justice system; dimensions of the problem of er 
and goals of penal sanctions. An examination of what conduct should be a 1 

criminal and what sanctions should be applied. The theoretical anatomy o 


iple" 
criminal offense (elements of mens rea and actus reus), the general print f 


of criminal liability, and the various defenses. Special problems such piri 
spiracy, inchoate crimes, causation, insanity, and complicity, are subjecte“ 
detailed analysis. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 1 
212-13 Civil Procedure Friedenthal, Molot, peters? 
I-II (3-3 day) (4—2 evening) Sm 


Raven-Hansen, Schafinet, =“. 
The theory and practice of civil litigation. Analysis of the goals, values, со ; 
and tensions of an evolving adversarial system of adjudication. I xamination 0 
the rules and statutes that govern the process by which substantive rights sd 
duties are enforced in our federal and state courts. Topics include the aer 
ship of procedure to substantive law, the proper reach of judicial author. 
pré 


pleading, motions practice, joinder of parties and claims, class actions, 4 issue 


discovery, trial by jury, remedies post-trial procedure, appeals claim ап jemi 
1 Acace 
preclusion, and alternative dispute resolution. (Examination) (Ac 


year—day and evening) 
214 Constitutional Law 1 

(Federal Systems) (3) ow 

Basic principles of U.S. constitutional law, with a focus on gi wernmental Pr. 1 


; € 
ers and the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforce xil 
a 


pow en 


man 
Barron, Cheh, Clark, Gut 


tutional norms. The nature and scope of judicial review. The case anc 


versy requirement and other limitations on constitutional adjudication 


216 


218 


230 


the separation of powers 


loctrine. Relationship 
of the national government to state governments and principles of federalism 
[he state action doctrine. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day and 


evening) 


Legal Research and Writing (2) Unumb and Staff 
Introduction t of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary 
ind specialized sources of law practice in proper k gal citation form. Instruc 
tion and practice d analvsis, with primary emphasis on legal 


memoranda. The r NCis given for this course. Failure to com 


plete the work in this course will result in a grade of А (Fall—day and evening) 


Introduction to Advocacy (2) Unumb and Staff 
Instruction and exper e in the research and writing of pretrial motions and 
ippellate briefs, witl emphasis on рге па presenting arguments per 


suasively. Also instruction and practice in preparing and presenting oral argu 
ments. The grade of H, P, LP, or NCis given for this course. Failure t« complete 


the work for this course will result in a grade of F (Spring—day and evening) 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics (2 or 3) Gabaldon, Lee, Tuttle 
Ethical problems involved in nd criminal counseling and litigation. Rules 
f Professional Conduct liscipline; roles of bar associations and 
urts in regulatir уус (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day 
ind evening , 
Courts and Civil Litigation 
Evidence (4 Carter, D. Robinson, Saltzburg 
Consideration of the policies es, standards, and rules governing the trial 
f civil and criminal in ind state courts. Topics may include rele 
vancy, the hearsay rule, direct and iss examination of witnesses, opinion, sci 
entific evidence, impeachment, privileges, writings, г il and demonstrative evi 


236 


238 


dence ju licial confrontation and compulsory process, an ] burdens of 


proof and presumptions, (Examination) (Fall—day day and evening) 
Federal Courts (3) Clark, Molot 
Analvsis of the relation › of the federal courts to Congress and to the states 
Topics may include judicial review standing and justiciability; congressional 
power to regulate juri courts; federal question diversity 


removal, civil rights risdiction; state sovereign immunity 


Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism doctrines; and fed 
al « n law, (Examin n) (Spring—day and evening) 

Conflict of Laws (3) Friedenthal, Lerner 

Legal problems a ig from occurrences transcending state or national bound 

iries; jurisdiction; foreign judgme constitutional influences; theoretical bases 

f choice of law principles and their n to specific fields, including torts 


administration of estates, business associations 


contracts, property, f 
Examination) Fall —dav; spring—dav) 


Complex Litigation (3) Irangsrud 


yn in the state and federal courts 


Analysis and critique of complex ci 
Exami 1 of complex joinder, the management of fac tually related claims in 


multiple venues, modern class-action pracuce and current developments in the 


law of claim and issue preclusion. Other topics covered in some years include 


judicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; discovery and judi 


gistrates, and masters in com 


cial control of large cases; the role of ju 


edies such as the use of struc 


plex cases; and problems attending сот 
tural injunctions to reform public schools, hos} 
(Fall—day) 

Remedies (3) 

The types and forms of relief that judges can aw ard in civi 
nd tort, including tort reform 


igation: decisional 


and statutory damages in contract, quasi contract, à 
and wrongful death; overcoming limitations of actions and rel 
uitable remedies, such as specific performance, 


1 


"ases; injunctions 


as provisional and final relief 


fiduciaries; and tracing, constructive 


recission, and reformation; relief from 


trusts, and equitable liens. (Examination) 


244 Comparative Military Law | 


246 Appellate Practice 


Study [ the phi р! u rm 
ірпесі ft t t | 
he cours ^ 
effect ‹ 1 ‹ 
AUOT га ppelat 
| 249 Civil Procedure Seminar 
i Se t [ I ( 
Enrollment i Rest 


Commercial, Business, and Labor Law 


250 ( orporations (4) B 
| Corporate law ith empha 
( | of 
Control de ect ' 
( trat t 
I 1 ler | ) t 


tior Prerec te 


256 Takeovers and Tender Offers 


Federal and state regulation of 


258 Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals 


\ 260 Regulation of Mutual Funds and Investment Advisers (2 


Ppp 


Gierke, Gilligan 


iustice system 
lure in th 
military 

th Amendments 


ges K 
nge 


{ P A ner < ion ol 


Unum? 


, ‚ DOC through 


tche < yon, SWI 
А f rp rations 

f hareholders 
ilt nsid 

М of share 
day ane 


Mitc hell 


ind reat qui 
bleme 


nc ial 


, ties; Pf 
15. and fina 
ind liquid? 


Kru» 


| 
lud 
lar offers, incu 


^ E y „f take 


ition € 


(Spring 


Tennie 
„ulation 


luding ге 


ation 0 


S ind othe 


rernationaliz 


Rage" 


T busine 
па nt 
nvestme 


j loads 


nt-en 


262 Corporation Law Seminar Mitchell, Solomon 


Ay f th t { ft ISIT гү rat nt S. and 
trar | ( ) l IU [ itica 
| | ind the political 
( ) I Ux j [ e enter 
І [ t rpora 
irch pape 
Fa 
264 Securities Law Seminar 
Selected toy г | ecurit ract ind theory to be 
| er site: Law 
Ri T 
266 Labor Law Craver, Freilicher 


I п 


268 Employment Law (2 or 3 seimi 
Ind | " } t { уе! rvi ) 
f i from incep 
VT Í lis 
| к І S nce а I ire 
t } | 1 retirem« suc 
imination or ta natior Spring—day and evening 
7? > Mackiewi Quinr 
4/2 Employee Benefit Plans lackiewicz, Quinn 
SA ns, the federal 
| I ‹ passage 
\ i t f llectiveh 
bat f f Ї 1 ted 
ext Of individ 
ba ex ‹ yer and the 
í і епсагк пас 
Р f ( 5 bligations 
í | 1 irav S ncluding 
T utdow nkr | 1 xaminatior (Spring—dav) 
= 
2/4 Labor Standards 
А; fr} | St rds Act [s 5 p xemptons, and remedial 
I игасі5 
А n Y X Hk \ ~ ( tra AC im 
Vork H A | ) the ler General 
1 епгогсегтеп 
! 
í "s 
(+ . 
“/6 Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2 
' ‘ nr nct t the time of 
280 Se А ; Zubrow 
< ecured Transactions (2 
structured 
| t lateral are 
t lel Primary 
} A 4 1 k 1 vell as 
y | 
( f t i 


Commercial Paper— Payment Systems 


292 Banking Law Seminar (2) 
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283 E-Commerce (2) Spanogle, КШ! 
Study of current U.S. law affecting electronic commerce. Topics include forma 
tion and terms of electronic contracts; voluntary compliance with regulation» 
by e-merchants; mass marketing and consumer protection; payment on the 
Internet and cybercash; the jurisdiction of private parties to sue and of public 
authorities to regulate e-merchants n acy; and int elle tual property and tax 
ation issues. Credit may not be earned for both La 33 and 525. (Examination 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

284 Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (3 or 4) Galston, Zubrow 
Creditors' remedies and debtors' protections under state law: writs of attach 
ment, garnishment and execution, acquisition of liens and forced sales of prop 


erty, self-help arrangements, and security agreements. Bankruptcy inder fed 


eral law: who may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy estate 
powers of the trustee, discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for individuals 
under Chapter 13. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
286 Consumer Protection Law (3) 
Examination of common law doctrines and Federal Trade Commission case law 
and a variety of federal and state statutes and regulations thereunder Statutes 
to be considered include Truth in Lending, Fair Credit Billing, Equal < redit 


Opportunity, Fair Debt Collection Practices, Magnuson-Moss Warranty Аб 


Uniform Commercial Code provisions applicable to consumer sales and tran» 
actions, unfair trade practice laws, usury laws, and automobile “lemon laws 
Comparison of regulatory and remedial techniques available thr ид case law 
general statutory provisions, and specifically targeted technical statutes pub к 


„ative 


and private enforcement mex jn and altem 


nisms, including liti; s 
of the 


dispute resolution. (Examinatior 


or research paper permission 


instructor) 
288 Commercial Law Seminar (2) 


; n 
Selected topics in commercial law to be announced at the time of registrat 


Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 1 
1 1 al 
290 Banking Law (3) Wilmarth, Buchm j 
| cia 
Federal regulation of the financial services industry, especially comme. 


п * 


banks Includes an analysis of the а 
ol 


Deposit Insurance Corpor 10 
insurer of deposits, receiver, and liquidator of troubled banks; the role ¢ ks 
national ban 

am, 
jon 


Comptroller of the Currency as the primary federal regulator of 


X 
icluding the chartering function, bank examinations, analysis of « lassified k 


1: operat 
( and the 
Reg 
zula” 


capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislatior 


of the Federal Reserve System under the Bank Holding Company A 


various substantive regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportunity? 
J (check collection), Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q (deposit rate reg 1 
tion), Reg. О (insider loan limits), Reg. E (electronic funds transfer) and Rei I 
(truth in lending); geographic deregulation and the trend toward interstate bar 


ation 
ing; and an analysis of financial services product deregulation and unific 


of the industry along functional lines. (Examination) (Fall—day an id aen? 
291 Money, Banking, and Commerce (2) euer 
Legal issues pertaining to regulated financial institutions that result from ets 
redefinition of the boundaries of financial services and international m 
Effects of the consolidation of the banking, savings and loan, insur ince" 


} | welopmen 
curities industries; implications of the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act develof 


t: 

= ” erne 

ol 3 деси nic currency, SmartCards, and financial commerce on the aa jata 
{ E sf ¢ 

globalization of banking, currencies, and commerce; development ‹ yer 


cy 
protection and privacy laws; and regulation of institutions in = en) 
рар“ 


ѕрасе. Рт tor, (Rese arch 


equisite: Law 290 or permission of the in 


Fall—evening) f 
Kroen! 


" -egistrál! 
Selected topics in banking law to be announced at the time of reg 


Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) sharpe 
293 Admiralty (3) on and 
The maritime law applie d in federal and state courts; admiralty jurisdic ofi" 
practice; litigation and arbitration; making uniform law by internation _, nd 
vention. The U.S. law of seamen, shoreside workers, and pers па! ы?!” gor 
£ 


death in navigable waters; maritime liens and ship mortgages; carriage 


by water; collisions at sea; salvage, general average, and limiting liability for pri 
vate damage and environmental harms. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

294 Agency and Partnerships (2) Wagner 
Employment relations, vic: 


us liability of employers for employees' torts, 


scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents' authority and 
apparent authority to contract for their principals; ratification nonprofit associ 
itions; the formation, operation, and termination of partnerships; limited part 
nerships. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

295 Sports Law (2 or 3) Carter 


Survey of rts regulation as it affects amateur and 


5[ professional athletes 
Topics include the NCAA regulatory structure; agent regulation; and legal 


representation of professional athletes in contract negotiation with sports fran 


chises and in other contexts. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 
296 Business Planning (2) Cirulnick, T. Cooney, Flyer, Press 


Integrated study of corporate, tax unting, and securities law aspects of the 


following: choice and formation of a closely-held business entity; structure of 
equity and control of a corporate entity; providing for changes in stock own 
ership; providing for the mid-life of a corporation, in luding buy outs and recap 
italizations; and analysis formulation of planning for a corporate acquisition 


and practical 


Analysis of hypothetical ргоЫет solutions and insights into the 
practice of the business lawyer. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300. Law 302 or equiv- 
ient is recommended. Enrollment is limited. (Problem assignments) (Fall and 
spring—evening 

298 Insurance (2) Wald 
А primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, admin 


istrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its dangers 


Insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance ben- 


efits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, dis 


day) 


position of claims. (Examination) 


laxation 


300 Federal Income Taxation (3 or 4) Block, Brown, Halpern, Peroni 
Survey of substantive provisions of fede ral income tax law, inc luding concept 
of gross income, provisions affecting taxation Of family and individual transac- 
tions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property 
problems of capital gains taxation, n taxable exchanges. (Examination) 


(Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 
302 Corporate Taxation (3) Block, Brown 
Continuation of Law 300. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder rela 
of corporate dividends redemptions of stock, stock divi 


dends, bail-outs, and dividends in kind. Federal income tax problems involved 


tionships. Problem 


in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate businesses (including col- 
rporate divisions. Pre- 


lapsible corporations 


requisite: Law 300. (1 atior (Spring—day and evening) 
303 Advanced Corporate Taxation (2 or 3 


Consideration of the impact on thx ration, shareholders, and bondholders 


of tax-free and taxable rporation reorganizations. Focus on acquisitive reor 


ganizations, rearrangements of capital structure divisive reorganizations, and 


reincorporations, carryover of corporate attributes to the new entity, Carryover 
or carryback of net oper: › losses 1 affiliated corporations issues. Prereq 
uis Law 302. (Examination) 

304 Partnership Taxation (2 or 3) Peroni 


Income tax problems of partnerships, limited liability companies and S corpo 
í 
f 


rations (Subchapters K and S e Internal Revenue Code), including a com 


parison of the advantages, disadvantages, and differences among three types 
of pass-through entities. Practice-orient tudy of partnerships, including syn 
dication. organization. and structure of y, with emphasis on policy exami 
nati f FTRS princit noern. including disproportionate tax alloca- 
lation of areas of IRS prin pa ncern, including сіѕргорог 1 AX al « 

tions, guaranteed payments to partners, con ns of capital, basis for gain 
r loss, passive losses, non-recourse financing, current and liquidating 
distributions, sale of partnership interests, collapsibk partnerships, termination 
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306 


307 


308 


312 


313 


314 


316 


318 


special basis adjustments, and distributions to retiring or deceased partners 
Planning-oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including procedures for electing 
and terminating Subchapter S status, treatment of income and losses limitations 
on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. Prerequisite: Law 300; rec 
ommended: Law 302. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (2 or 3) Nudelman 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws including 
inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life insu! 
ance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment marital deduction, 
and split gifts. When offered for 3 credits, the course includes skills training 
exercises designed to augment class discussion and lectures. (Examinati¢ n) 
(Fall—evening) 

Pension Law and Taxation (2) D. Morgan 
Survey of the structure and operation of tax-qualified pension, profit sharing, 
and stock-bonus plans under X401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code. Require 
ments for obtaining and maintaining IRS approval. (Examination) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation (2) 

The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the ow nership 
and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord and tenant: 
the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the choice v 
financing techniques, such as sale-leaseback; depreciation, amortization, 4 
obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other involuntary 
conversions. Prerequisite: Law 300. Law 302 is suggested but not requires 
(Examination) 

International Taxation I (2 or 3) 
Federal income tax law and policy regarding foreign persons with business 


Brown 
inc 


investment activities in the United States (“inbound foreign investment / Top” 
ics include jurisdiction to tax, status as foreign or U.S, taxpayer, source of income 
and deduction apportionment rules, withholding taxes, tax treaties and ant 
treaty-shopping rules, disposition of U.S. real property by foreign taxpayer 
branch profits tax, and an introduction to foreign tax credit issues prerequisite 
Law 300 or permission of the instructor. (Examination) (Fall evening) 

International Taxation II (2) peron 
Federal income law and policy regarding U.S. persons with business and invest 


» ad 

ment activities abroad (“outbound foreign investment”). Topics include 
§ e 

vanced foreign tax credit issues, anti-income-deferral rules, internati nal sa 0 
property ~ 


goods, licensing of intellectual and other property, transfers of | i fot- 
and K 


related and unrelated parties, treaty issues, international joint ventures, 
eign currency rules. Prerequisite: Law 312. (Examination) (Spring —day) + 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation (2) Galsto’ 
Study of charities and other nonprofits as regulated by both fede 
laws. Topics include tax status of nonprofits, fiduciary standards applicé 
their officers and directors, liability laws for nonprofits and their volunteer» s 
enforcement questions Discussion of the lobbying and px litical activ — 
nonprofits, their commercial activities and the related charge of unfair € m 
tition, the extent to which nonprofits are subsidized, the justification for SU 


ral and state 
ible to 
4nd 


dizing them, and standing issues. Enrollment may be limited. Prerequisile Law 
300. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 

(Spring—day) á 
State and Local Taxation (2) DE 
Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personal ж i 
erty taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income taxes er^ 
tions on taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional problems. (1 ake 
examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Spring e 


Tax Policy Seminar (2) 


1 
on iO! 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary atte 


rom the 


given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily f co 
a 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, social, and practic is, aft 
t м als, * 
siderations. Alternative solutions, including current legislative propos T 
ded: E 


examined. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite: Law 300. Recommen 
302. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 


Propert 


330 


332 


334 


336 


338 


340 


342 


346 


348 


y, Family Law, and Torts 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) Brauneis 
Basic course in conveyancing. Current problems in purchase and sale of resi 
dential real estate; legal and equitable rights, responsibilities, liabilities, and 


remedies of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attorney, title 


examiner, abstractor, and lender; interim and permanent mortgage finance, dis 
counts, points, “subject-to” and “assumptions,” remedies on default, including 
foreclosure processes; process of examination and assurance of title and other 


interests in realty, including recording and title insurance systems; settlements 


and closings, warranties of title, encumbrances on title, and clearing of title 


emerging problems related to cooperatives, condominiums, and property own 
ers associations. (Examination)  (Fall—day) 

Land Use Law (2) Feola, Gordon 
Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use reg 
ulations, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, vested 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urban and 
Jlanning. This course provides the foundation for Law 336 (Writing 


regional ү 


assignments and examination) (Fall—evening) 

Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Stuart 
Гуреѕ of lenders, « hoice of entity, construction loans permanent financing 
lenders' obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, survey, and liens 
ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mortgage; joint ventures; alter 
nate capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Land Development Law (4) Hourclé 
Students participate in a semester-long simulation process encompassing 42 
months of “game time." As junior associates in various hypothetical law firms 
or offices, students represent their assigned clients, with all interactions based 
on actual situations and often incorporating recent or ongoing cases of major 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative, and legislative activity are 
1 


involved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writing assignments) (Spring—day) 


Housing Rights Law (2) Cunningham 
Study of major housing rights of low-income persons, including tenant rights in 
landlord-tenant courts. Review of litigation strategies to address systemic viola 
tions of housing rights, such as racial and other forms of discrimination in the 
provision of shelter, housing, and neighborhood rev italization. (Research paper 


(Spring—day) 


ind writing assignm 
Property and Real Estate Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in property and real estate law to be announced at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 

Trusts and Estates (4 or 4) Johnston, Tuttle, Edmisten, Hall 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; essential elements 
and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and alter 
ation, grounds for contest limits on property owner s power to control, intes 
tate succession. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall—day and 
evening; spring—day 

Estate Planning (2) Nudelman 
Study of the effective acquisition, management, and disposition of wealth by 
lifetime transactions and testamentary transfer. Emphasis on federal income 
estate, gift, and generation-skipping transfer taxation. Problem assignments 
address probate avoidance, interspx yusal transfers, jointly owned assets, trans- 
fers to minors, irrevocable trusts, closely held family and business interests, post- 
mortem estate planning, retirement planning and charitable giving. Prerequisite 
Law 306 for 3 credits and Law 342. Enrollment is limited. (Drafting assignments) 
(5pring—evening) 

Family Law (2 or 3) Cahn 
Survey of family law, including statutory law of domestic relations and consti- 
tutional restraint on state regulation of the family. Topics include marriage, 
divorce (including child custody, property division alimony, and child support, 
domestic violence reproductive rights, and family privacy. The course draws on 
historical and interdisciplinary materials and involves discussion of public pol- 


icy issues as well as current law. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
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349 Family, Child, and State (2 or 3) Cahn 


Examination of the allocation of power and responsibility among parent, child, 
and state. Topics include freedoms under the First Amendment, education, 
health care including procreation, child abuse and neglect, custody, adoption 
and juvenile delinquency. Sociological/psychological perspectives on the pa 
ent-child relationship. Enrollment is limited. (Examination)  (Spring—day) 


352 Family Law Seminar (2) Ridder 


353 


354 


358 


Group study of historical and contemporary problems in the theory and prac 
tice of family law. Specific topics to be announced. Enrollment is limited. Pre 
requisite: Law 348 or 349. (Examination or research paper with permission ol 
the instructor) (Spring—day) 

Elder Law (2 or 3) Hurme, Schustet 
Topics may include Medicare and Medicaid, financing health care, and relate? 
policy issues; health care decision making, including informed consent anc 
advance health care directives; issues related to the right to die, including 
euthanasia and doctor-assisted suicide; long-term health care issues, inc luding 
nursing homes and other alternatives, insurance, monitoring, and quality o 
services; guardianships and other procedures in the event of age-related dis 
abilities; Social Security and Supplemental Security Income; housing issue" 
including tax incentives, retirement communities, and continuing care facilities 
(Examination) (Spring—day) 

Products Liability (2 or 3) D Morgan 
Theory and practice of product liability litigation. Compensatory and puniti 
damages; competing strategies pursued by plaintiffs and defendants Affirma" 
tive defenses and defense strategies. Failure-to-warn and defective design case 
Discovery techniques. Settlement strategy and mediation of product liability 
cases. Class actions and multidistrict litigation involving defective product 
Differences between U.S. product liability litigation and other countrie 
systems. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Spring—day) 

Advanced Torts Seminar (2) „18. 
Selected topics in torts law to be announced at the time of registration Enro 
ment is limited. (Research paper) 


Criminal Law and Procedure 


360 


362 


363 


364 White Collar Crime (2) 

1 € 
Definition, prosecution, and sanctioning of federal corporate and whi 

crime offenses. Examination of special problems in the prosec ution 2 


Criminal Procedure (3 or 4) Butler, Cheh, Lee, Lerner, Rosen, we 
Comprehensive presentation of major issues in criminal process, with -— 
reliance on Supreme Court cases interpreting the Constitution. The course р f- 
ceeds through the criminal justice system, from first police contact, searc h = 
rogation, and other investigation, through the prosecution, preliminary p 
ceedings, and trial. Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule, 2 
sentencing. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 
Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (2) 

Sources of Rules of Criminal Procedure, bail, preliminary hearing, the de 
to prosecute; the grand jury; discovery; voir dire; motions practice; capita 
ishment; collateral remedies; and sentencing. Credit may not be earned 
Law 362 and Law 363. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Role of the Federal Prosecutor (2) : 
Exploration of the responsibilities and powers of the federal prosecutor rors 
effect of legal, ethical, policy, and practical considerations on the prosese 
decision making throughout various stages of the criminal justice SY a in 
potentially competing interests of federal, state, and foreign jurisdiction «. 
investigation and prosecution of criminal activity. Classes are held at the pe 
ment of Justice. Enrollment is limited and includes students from other 4 x 
schools. Credit may not be earned for both Law 363 and Law 362. (Res 
paper) (Fall and spring—evening) 


Starts 


„cision 


ifc 


defense of such offenses. Exploration of primary white collar offense Ье? 
: › 
federal system, e.g., mail and wire fraud, securities fraud, insider trading. 


366 


374 


376 


of public officials, and environmental crimes. Examination of sanctions for cor 
' inction r cor 
porate and individual offenders. (Examination Spring—dav 

Law and Criminology (2) Austin 


іса! knowledge of crime causation may play in assist 


The role that crimini 


f various alternative social and legal 


ing lawyers to appraise the eftectiveness 
devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to criminal 
е developed historically, with emphasis on current causal theo 


al penal codes 


behavior will 


} 
l 
ries developed by various disciplines. Model as well as operati 


sentencir | probation practices, and specialized facilities will be analyzed 
in terms of their relationship to such causal theories. (Examination) Spring 
day) 

Forensic Science (2) Starrs, Melson 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime labo 
ratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scientists and 
other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals (finger 
prints, palmprints, footprints icep opological reconstruction, hair 
identification, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, handwriting 


typewriting, fiber identification nishes, glass, wood and paper), tox 


icology, pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the coroner 
ind the medical examiner systems, and drug law enforcement. Crime labora 
tory guest lecturers. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 

Drugs and the Law (2) Sirulnik, Meyers 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the histori 
cal evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitutional limits 


on the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing considerations 


controlling drugs, including decriminalization and legal- 


Alternative models fc 


ization will also be studied. Six class sessions will be devoted to mock criminal 


trials at which student teams conduct direct and cross-examination of guest 


expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assign o internships with 


the U.S. Attornev's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions involved 


All participants will be graded on the basis of assigned 


in drug law or 


memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock hearings or 


inter 


iships, or special research papers assigned by the instructors Prerequisite 
Law 230. (Examination an 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) Gelacak 
1 Reform Act of 


> changing role of the courts 
f 


riting assignments) (Spring—day) 


In-depth analysis of federal sentencin 1 
ral guidelines and 0 


1984, with a focus on fed 


future directions. Rela 


The history of sentencing, guide ' interpretation, and 


tionship of federal and state systems, Congress and the courts, and the role of 
quasi-judicial bodies in the criminal justice system. Prerequisite: Law 560 or per 
mission of the instructor. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3) Turley 
Open to second- and third-year students. A clinical project concerned with the 
ıe project works for the 


legal status of old 


r prisoners (over 55 years of age) 


rents. Students work 


release of high-cost, low-risk prisoners into s 
on either individual cases or research. Case workers interview prisoners to eval- 
uate and prepare cases for pardon, parole, or px ssible habeas appeals. Research 
projects will cover subjects ranging from overcrowding to health acre to risk 

Students may enroll con- 


assessment. Some legislative work is also possible 


1 permission of both instructors 


44 


currently in this course and Law 


This course is graded on a CR/NC basis spring, summer) 


Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar (2) Weinberg 
Selected topics in criminal law and procedure to be announced at the time of 
limited. (Research paper Fall—day) 


registration. Enrollm 


"nstitutional Law and Civil Rights 
380 


Constitutional Law II (3 or 4) Barron, Cheh, Dienes, Lupu, Rosen 
Individual rights and liberties in the U.S. constitutional scheme and the different 
judicial methods of reconciling majoritarian governance with individual free- 


dom. Privileges and immunities of national citizenship, due process of law, equal 


protection guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, rights of privacy 


381 


386 


388 


389 


ınd association. Credit may not be earned for both Law 30 апа 381. (Exam 
nation) (Fal evening; spring—day and evening) 
rhe Civil War Amendments: 13th, 14th, and 15th (3) 


ind Fifteenth 
thod f recond! 


Individual rights and liberti n the Thirteenth, Fo 


stitution and the different judicial m« 
with individual freedom. Privileges and immun! 


n guarantee 


Amendments to the ( 


g majoritarian governance 
s of national citizenship, « | 
not be earne“ 


of privacy and autonomy, and voting 
for both Law 380 and 381. (Examination 


rhe First Amendment (3) 


The rights of expression, association, and religious freedom recognized by the 
First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. Categories of i | expressio 
(e.g., obscenity) and less-protected expression (e.g., commer ial speech). Issue 


f px сл! 


of time/place/manner regulation, speech in public fora, regi ion ¢ | 

1 e: ul 
campaigns. Constitutional burdens and benefits unique to religion Mater 
subjects 


includes Supreme Court decisions and secondary literature on these 
( Examination) 

Law of Separation of Powers (3) 

An examination of the law that governs the interrelations 


Peters yn 
branches 
۷ 


he three 


огу of our g! 


of the federal government. Topics include the constitutional | 
1 nv 
ernmental structure, the immunities of members of Congress and of execut 
usd 
officers, impeachment, congressional power over feder iction, execull 


1 | 1 ve 
па! “lawmaking,” presidential and k gislat 
if policy 
uding 


spe 


orders and t 


he limits of presi 


essional oversight « 


vetoes, executive privilege, executive and co 


through supervision of the bureaucracy, controls on spending incl 


impoundment, limits on presidential discretion to enforce the laws (e.g 
xcu 
‚ affairs (exec 


pre 


cial prosecutors), Congress's and the president's roles in foreig 


tive agreements, claims settlements, treaty powers), and congressional and 


^ т 1 r 4^ 
idential war powers. Emphasis will be placed on the role of the lawye! 


| T 
government adviser, a role performed by many attorneys at all levels of 8 
ernment. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day) 3 
à sen 
Foreign Relations and National Security Law (2 or 3) Raven-Hat е 
o ge 
Examination of legal issues raised by national security abroad (including Ё Р 
ral impe 1 rt war): ir А фи ncluding merger 
eral war, imperfect war, covert war); internal security (including Emets у 
: s апо 
powers, domestic uses of the military, surveillance ind surreptitious entry the 
f ( 
federal personnel security); and access t il se information | 
udy 


ontrol). Includes st 


ak « ) 
ym) int 


FOIA, state secrets privilege, prior restraints 
ind cust 


of the incorporation of international law (tre igreements 


U.S. law. (Examination and optional paper) (5 : 
: pershins 


yf 
ons * 


atic n 


Voting Rights Law (2) 


Cases and materials on the r о vote in the United States. Major decis! 


in represent li 
dilution * 


n? 


an Issuc 


apportionment, political participation, and race 
Emphasis on the Voting Rights Act of 1965, incluc 


g minority vot 


» ^CUK 
rocedures under Sect 


Other top" 
alte! 


igation under Section 2, federal review of voting 


remedies 


and recent constitutional challenges to voting ris 
esses 


of shifts in 
(I хап” 


include partisan gerrymandering, the initiative and refere ndum proc 


native election systems, the changing law of redistricting, the impact 


ensus policy, and the litigation over the 2000 presidential election 
tion) (Fall—evening) selmi 
Civil Rights Legislation (3) " 
: | rights and Шеті с 

ights 2 mé 


Examination of federal legislat x 
tat | of that le »jslauion Re 


well as the administrative and judicial implementation of that 
nd statutory ! 


tion IP 


dial provisions for the enforcement of federal constitutional a 
I ; discrimin 


(e.g., 42 U.S.C. $$1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting | pro 
housing, contractual relations, voting, education, and federally funde don) 
grams. Prerequ Law 380 or 381. (Examination or take-home xamina 
(Spring—day 

Higher Education Law (2) jud 
Examination of legal issues concerning institutions of higher education, ^ jan 
ing intellectual property, labor relations, privacy, affirmative action, aP grion 
use. Governance structures of publi vate tutions, and the Ге“ int 


1 nity; * 
ship between the institution and faculty, staff, students, the commu 


state and federal government. (Examination 
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390 Employment Discrimination Law (2 or 3) Craver, Morris 


Federal laws and executive orders relating to various ty pes of discrimination in 
employment, including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1991, the Equal Pay Act, the Age Discrimination in I mployment Act, the 
Rehabilitation Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act, the Civil Rights Act of 
1866, the Fourteenth Amendment, the National Labor Relations Act. and Exec 

utive Orders 11,246 and 11,375 relating to government contractors: substantive 


rights, exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws and regula 
tions. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
392 Gender Discrimination and the Law (2) Ridder 


An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and legal 
remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, family law. and 
discrimination in employment. Enrollment limited to 30 students, ( Examination 
or research paper) (Fall—day) 


394 Sexuality and the Law (2 or 3) Schaffner 


395 


397 


398 


399 


Examination of the relationship between sexuality and the law, fox using pri- 
marily on the treatment of lesbians, gay men, and bisexuals in the areas of fam 
ily law, employment law, constitutional law, and criminal law. Topics include 
how the legal system regulates and affects bisexual, lesbian, and gay sexual 
behavior; open expressions of lesbian, gay, and bisexual identity workplace 
effects; lesbian, gay, and bisexual relationships; and lesbian and gay parenting 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme Court (2) 

Analysis of selected cases currently pending before the Supreme Court. Students 
read briefs and related materials (such as lower court decisions and contr lling 
cases) in cases scheduled for oral argument, discuss the cases in class, vote on 
how they would decide the cases, and then draft opinions for class circulation 
and review. Each student will be required to draft two lengthy majority opin- 
ions, a concurrence, and a dissent. The course will also focus on how the 
Supreme Court works both as an institutional and practical matter. (Writing 
assignments) 

Federal Indian Law (2) Alexander 
Basic legal principles that govern the relationship between American Indian 
tribes, the federal government, and the state governments. Focus on jurisdic- 
tional disputes between those governments the source and scx ype of Indian sov 
ereignty, and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and treaty rights 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall— 
evening) 

Law of Privacy (2) Park 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional litigation, 
tort law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and rationales 
for further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Research paper) 
(Fall—day) 
Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Clark, Lupu, Rosen, Peck 
Selected topics in constitutional law to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 


Admin: , ; 
(ministrative Law and Government Regulation 


400 


402 


Administrative Law (3) Banzhaf, Pierce, J. Schwartz, Smith 
Study of the administrative processes of government in executive and inde- 
pendent agencies. The federal Administrative Procedure Act is emphasized, with 
particular attention to adjudication, rulemaking, judicial review, investigatory 
powers, and enforcement. Study may include comparative state administrative 
law. Constitutional topics include separation of powers and due process. (Exam- 
ination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 

Antitrust Law (3) Pierce, T. Morgan 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clayton, and FTC Acts; basic 


economic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of Reason and per se 
offenses; price fixing, market division, and boycotts; trade association activities; 


monopolization and attempts to monopolize; mergers and joint ventures; resale 


price maintenance and other vertical restraints; exclusive dealing and tie-in 


106 


108 


110 


+11 


+12 


#13 


+16 


igreements; selected exemptions from antitrust liability. (Examination) 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 

Regulated Industries (2 or 3) 

Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural mon polies 
licensed industries, health, safety, and rate regulation. Typical problems raised 
include the impact of regulation upon management ат arket behavior, the 
ises of economic evidence, and the effects of judicial and legislative review 
(Examination) 

Food and Drug Law (2) Adams Sali 
Consideration of the standards of federa w applicable to the composition 
and representational elements of foods, drugs, medical device ind cosmetics 
Provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, their dev opment 
ipplication ind judicial and administrative interpretation. (Examination) 
(Spring—evening 

Health Care Law (4) Rosenbaum 
Survey of the history, structure, and operation of the health care delivery 5Y° 
tem and related legal and policy issues. Emphasis on public and privat health 
are financing, antitrust, fraud and abuse, managed care, tort liability of med 
ical professior 1 instituti rm, and definition and re „ulation 0! 
the quality of е. ( erms of Ix | ire delive particu 
larlv the design, finance, and n of current and proposed гапа“ 
ments. (Take-home examin ) Fal la 

Health Care Law Seminar (2) р. Cooney 
Intensive study of the health care industry, focusing On One or m D the fol 
lowing topics: liability arising out of manage | care, ERISA preemption of stale 


health laws, and a study of various federal antitrust statutes as they pertain " 


health care. (Research paper (Spring—day 

Communications Law (2 or 3) ріепе 
Study of the text, historical orig ind theoretical found 

and of the 1 by the ma edia in moder! 

commo ynstitutional pr I led 

ire ich law, the law \ ind liability 

г economic | The legal status of newsgatherir I 

lege and acce nformation possessed by rni 

ling freedor f the pres iarantee of a fair tria 

f commercial speech, incluc iclverti ind pron 

enrollment in Law 380 is recommended. (Examination) (Fall—day) 


Barro! 


Broadcast and Cable Regulation (2 or 3) ' 


Study of the origins and development of electronic п lia and an «í xaminatio! 
the continuing debate over ilation and deregulation of broadcast rhe allo 
cation of the broadcastir ic ing а! ‹ І ne and feb 
ilation of programm ) nt. | blem 0 [ ncentration Of тей 
wnership and the efforts to promote minority participation it rship 20% 
management of broadcasting. The re n of ume t 
| The developme f cable tel M 
on, inch T liction 1 
tion of { ; j | 
pose. (Examinatio 
Telecommunications Law (2) Bran in 
Regulation of telephone and related industries. 1 ncludt mpetitio! d: 
il-exchange and long-distance service before and after the 1996 Teleco” 
itions A federal 1 te regulatory | S seris 
sues, and regulation of vide virt ul et se 1 by pet 
phone arx XU el I 1 1 1 ( unatior evene 
Legislation (2 or 3 Schw" at 
Legislative prox " ind t к nstr Г | effect of обі 
may be considered include representational structure 
review, direct democracy, legi tiv f fir Ц Іга! id the prep 
пог опса! г 16 ative 1 n our [ 4 
era ıced publ IW С ‹ Examir f (Fall a 


418 Legislative Analysis and Drafting (2) 


Goodloe 


} i kil 75 «an г transl ра Р М 
Instruction іп the basic skills necessary for transiaung the specifications of the 


gislation. Topics include determining policy objectives and 


an appropriate legislative scheme for their achievement; an overview of the leg 


policymaker into le 


islative process typical provisions in Kk gislation; organization: 


| issues in draft 
ing; and the structural component of legislation. Enrollment is limited (Draft 


ing assignments) (Fall—evening) 


+19 Campaign Finance Law (2) Noble 


121 


126 


The historical roots of campai 


ı finance laws and problems with their practical 
application. Topics include disclosure of camy 


n activity; regulation of cor 


porations and unions; the role of “issue advocacy” in election campaigns polit 


ical party activities; public funding of campaigns; the role of the FF« criminal 


enforcement of finance laws; and « impaign h 


Focus on the Fed 
Fall—evening) 


eral Election Campaign Act of 1971. (Exan 
Lawyers, Lobbying, and the Law (2) Farah, Heimberg 
Che role of the lawyer in business-government relations. Topics include an 


Overview of government px licymaking processes; how lawyers participate in 


influe nang government decisions 


ıe various types of lobbying (grassroots 


direct, etc.); ethics and lobbying; lobby tory agencies; and attorney 


media relatic ns (1 xamination) (5pring 
Local Government Law (2) 
Survey of the legal authority of city, county, and special-district local govern 


ment units. Topics include the dynamic relationship of muni ipal governments 


with state and federal agencies; recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions affecting 


local governments; Organizational structure and internal decision-making 


processes in metropolitan and ‹ pal-level governments, and the pro 


cedures for changing the form and function of local governments (e.g.. annex 
ition); local legislative and administrative authority and processes (е.р. muni 
ipal police powers); municipal finance; responsibility in tort and insurance 
issues; introducti to commur and па! land usg planning and joint 
power agreements and 1 rgovernment al € mpacts (Examination or research 


paper with permission of the instructor) 
Animal Law Seminar (2) Hirschkop, Merritt 


state, federal, an 


The treatment of anim 


у. The philoso 


phy of “animal rights"; hist treatment of animals in the law; the Animal 
Welfare Act, Endangered Species Act, and Humane Slaug 


o); torts (de 


ter Act; constitutional 


mation, veterinary mal- 


law (First Amendment, due process, stan 


practice); and liti rategy. Current developments in animal law and con- 
sideration of the expansion of the lega rights of animals. (Research paper and 
drafting exercise) (Spring—evening 

Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) 

Selected topics in public law to be announced at the time of registration. Enrol 
ment is limited. (Research paper 


Env; 
Wironmental Law 


130 


Environmental Law (2 or 3 Hsu, Turley 
An introduction to the basic theories and statutes of environmental law 


of why and how environmental 


designed to develop an equal understandir 


activity is regulated. There will be heavy focus on the reasons for regulation and 


the theories behind environmental protection. These theoretical foundations 
range from the economic school t eco-centric" school. The course begins 
with a discussion of commor edies for « 

nuisance and torts remedies. 1 g to reg 

will focus on a single primary command con 

to emphasize the practical and le issues surrounding the regulation of 


environment. Other statutes, including 
Act (NEPA); the Clean Water Act (CWA 
tal Response, Compensation, and Liab 
to a lesser extent. Not for credit toward 


ination) (Fall 


ind evening) 


day 
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| í32 Air Pollution Control (2 or 3) Reitze 

| An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act. Topics include the history of ait pol 
lution control, air quality planning, standard setting, technology-based « ontrols, 
incineration, indoor air pollution, permitting, and control of electrical utilities 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

{33 Environmental Law Enforcement (2 or 3) Reitze 
Enforcement procedures fi und in federal environmental laws, including record” 
keeping, monitoring, inspections, administrative compliance orders and pena” 
ties, civil penalties, and criminal penalties. Emergency responses, citizen suits, 
attorney fees, and equitable remedies are covered. Prerequisite: Law 430, 432, 

| ог 434. (Examination) (Spring—day) 

434 Water Pollution Control (2) Downing, ( rumbles 
Introduction to water pollution control and the Clean Water Act, w ith empha 
sis on water quality requirements and policies affecting industrial municipal, 
and agricultural/development interests. Related federal laws and policies involv- 
ing wetlands, watersheds, coastal pollution, oil spills, groundwater, and sale 
drinking water. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

435 International Trade and Environmental Law (2) Campbell 
The relationship between international trade and environmental law, wilh 
emphasis on the newly created World Trade Organization and the Uruguay 
Round agreements; regional trade agreements such as NAFTA; the effect of the 

| 1994 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on national env ironmental ant 


ia 
| food safety standards; and the use of trade measures in environmental weal 
1 on 


| such as the Montreal Protocol on ozone depletion, the Basel ¢ cavers 
an- 


hazardous waste export, and the Convention on International Trade in Enda” 
gered Species. The relationship between the Biodiversity Convention and the 
treatment of intellectual property rights under GATT. (Examination) (Spring 
evening) 

436 Water Resources Law (2) 


е5. 
Federal and state powers over water; riparian and prior appropriation doctrin 


Rights to surface use of water bodies; groundwater management; interstate = 
cation of water resources. Rec ymmended as an intr duct гу course (Exam! 
nation) xd 
{37 Coastal, Navigation, and Wetlands Resource Law (2) ke 


Federal statutory and constitutional law governing the development, regula м 
2 $ ( 
and protection of the waters of the United States, including w etlands. РОСО 


e jatic 

federal and state regulation and protection of wetlands and other aqt ics 

! be 

resources, with special emphasis on Clean Water Act Section 404 Other b 
> Unite 

include the evolution of federal authority over the navigable waters of the gor 
1 OF T€ 


\ States; legal issues involved in the planning, construction, and operatio! lr 


(i.e. Kk 
navig* 
on, 


eral water resource development projects by federal and state agencies 

navigation, flood control, hydropower, water supply, etc.); the federal 
rotect 

tion servitude; the Coastal Zone Management Act; the Marine Protet 


‚ London 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act (i.e., the “Ocean Dumping Act J; the Lor“ z 
‚ (Examif? 


| Dumping Convention; and Fifth Amendment “regulatory takings 
f tion) (Spring—evening) aus 
438 Energy Law (2 or 3) Jacobson, Nord, 

Survey of federal regulation of the major energy industries, including the ¢ e 
| tric and hydroelectric industries, oil and gas pipelines, nucleat energy: io 
fi renewable energy. Applicable statutory and case law, current energy legis. 
ii and related economic and environmental factors affecting energy indus 

{| (Research paper) (Spring—day) prehet 
D 440 Natural Resources Law (2) | parks 
| Introduction to federal public lands (BLM lands, national forests, nationa Ї tiple 
f and national wildlife refuges) and the legal issues related to their — 
| | resource uses—forestry, mining, water, rec reation, wildlife, endangered Finds 
M and wilderness. Principles of federal and state authority over these مرن‎ 
{| Administrative law and practice governing land-management agency д. 
Н | making and litigation challenging such decisions. Focus on t ypical cas 

| | [ ies, statutory materials, and caselaw. (Examination) (Fall evening) 

ki 

M 

kl 


i41 


142 


149 


450 


454 


456 
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Regulation and Management of Ecosystems (2) 

Study of the recreational and preservationist uses of lands from the perspective 
of ecosystem management as an appropriate legal and managerial tool. The Sur 
face Mining Control and Reclamation Act and the Endangered Species Act along 
with other laws regulating wildlife management will be examined. (Examination) 
Control of Solid and Hazardous Wastes Hourclé, M. Strand 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2 or 3) 

Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
control of toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation 


and Liability Act (“Superfund”) are examined. (Problem assignments) (Fall 
evening) 
Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial Fleuchaus, Culleen 


Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (2) 
Examination of federal regulation of pesticides and industrial chemicals. The 
portion of the course pertaining to pesticides focuses on the Federal Insecti 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act: how risk assessment is used in the registration and cancellation of pesti 
cides under FIFRA and tolerance setting under FFDCA. The second portion of 
the course focuses on the Toxic Substances Control Act and how it affects com 
mercial production, processing, distribution, and use of chemicals. (Examina 
uon) 
Toxic Tort Litigation (2) Hicks 
The use of common law remedies to compensate those injured by diseases 
caused by toxins and characterized by long latency periods and, usually, rela 
tively low levels of exposure. Insurance, workers compensation, and eviden 
tiary issues. (Examination) (Fall—day) 
Federal Facilities Environmental Law Issues (2) Hourclé 
Analysis of the legal framework governing environmental law compliance at fed 
eral facilities. Review of a wide range of environmental, fiscal, and other laws 
that uniquely regulate federal installations and operations. Topics include the 
National Environmental Policy Act, statutes governing management and conser 
vation of federal property, expenditure of federal funds, public involvement in 
federal environmental decision making, federal-state sovereignty issues, federal 
agency litigation, and professional responsibility issues. Prerequisite or concur 
rent enrollment: Law 432, 434, and 442. (Problem assignments)  (Fall—day) 
Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2 or 3) Mounteer 
Focus on applied environmental law. H mphasis on environmental compliance 
counseling, identifying environmental issues in business and real estate trans- 
actions, and drafting techniques to avoid environmental problems. Topics 
include environmental audits, securities disclosure issues, green advertising, 
criminal liability for officers, environmental liability for purchase of stock and 
corporate assets, lender liability, and partnership liability. Prerequisite: any envi 
ronmental law course. (Take-home examination) (Spring—evening) 
International Environmental Law (2 or 3) Murphy 
The treaty negotiation process, role of international institutions in developing 
and implementing environmental agreements, relati mship between environ 
mental law and international issues, developing countries’ perspectives on envi 
ronmental issues, and social and cultural changes that affect the implementa 
tion of environmental law. Issues covered inc lude climate change, export of 
hazardous waste, deforestation and biodiversity, Antarctica, and environmental 
concerns in war, human rights, and development financing. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) 
Environmental Planning (2) 
Impact of environmental laws on government decision making, including 
administrative law issues, comprehensive transportation planning, the National 
Environmental Policy Act, historic preservation, parkland protection, the Coastal 
Zone Management Act, wetlands protection, farmland protection, the Endan- 
gered Species Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of environmental impacts 
role of governmental policies relating to the environment legislative issues, and 
state environmental laws. (Examination) 


157 


162 


163 


104 


165 


106 
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Sustainable Regional Growth Seminar (2) Weiss 
Focus on the emerging field of “smart growth regional development that takes 
into account economic, environmental, and social considerations, Factors influ 
encing sprawl; urban trends in the U.S. and abroad; and new legal and intef 


disciplinary approaches to promote comprehensive planning urban redevel 
opment, and regional competitiveness. (Res ırch Paper) (Fall—day) 
Environmental Negotiations (2) Juni, Roge® 


Negotiation and alternative dispute resolution theories and processes, FOCUS 


ing on complex environmental disputes ind transactions involving multiple 
parties and scientific or technical issues. Students participate in negotiati n ane 
mediation exercises both in and outside of class, using diagnostic and ойе! 


tools useful for pre-negotiation preparation mid-negotiation analysis and post 


negotiation evaluation of proposed agreements or deadlock. Prerequisite com 
pletion of at least 6 credits of environmental law courses or permission ol the 
instructor. Credit may not be earned for both Law 458 and 648. (Simulation айе 
short papers) (Spring—evening) 

Law, Science, and Technology Seminar ( 
l'he role of scientific findings and technological breakthroughs as they affect 


the development of legislation and re gulations. Emphasis on developing an 
understanding of risk assessment as it is used in regulatory decision making ant 
setting of environmental policy. The way in which each branch of the federi 
government deals with scientific and technological issues is also examine? 
(Research paper) 

Environmental Compliance and 


) 


Enforcement Mechanisms (2) 


al 
The various approaches to gain compliance with domestic and internation 


i л 1 
environmental laws by individuals, businesses, and countries. Examination 4! 
x ; viro 
inalysis of compliance tools and mechanisms available in existing envir 
i us 
mental laws. Consideration of effectiveness of compliance tools in analog? 


fields. (Rese arch paper) | 
Environmental Crimes (2) Musha 
Focus on the environmental criminal provisions of various federal environ 
mental statutes, including the “mechanics” of a federal investigation prose 
tion, the rationale for criminal penalties in the environmental area and salien 
issues associated with these crimes. Students work on limited litigation projec? 


x ” e eaU! 
Students who complete this course are eligible to enroll in Law 405 Prereq 


: an 
site or concurrent registration: Law 430 or permission ol the instructor (Ex 
ination) (Fall ——evening) jey 

rie 
Environmental Crimes Project (1 or 2) Ги 


| > StU 

Focus on litigation and legislative projects relating to environme ntal crime vi 
1 А 1 n 

dents work on federal or state legislation to enhance both the existing * 


~ _ > * Stu 

ronmental criminal laws and the resources available for their enforcement es 
"Et 15 

dents also work with the instructor on developing envir mmental « riminal ¢ i 
ny 


wound the country. Prerequisite: Law 430 and 464. The instructor s appr " 
required for enrollment. Students may enroll concurrently in this cours 0 1 
graded О! ! 


Law 668 only with permission of both instructors. This course is 
CR/NC basis. (Writing and project assignments) (Spring 


m 
Environmental Law Seminar (2) bes 
Selected topics in environmental law to be announced at the time of гей? 
tion. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs Enrollment © he 
ited. For LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with permission O! 
environmental law program director. (Research paper)  (Fall—day) jey 
Environmental Legislation Project (1, 2, 3, or 4) heec 
Open to second-, third-, and fourth-year students with permission ol the in” es 
tor. Legislative research and drafting projects related to envir jnmental и i 
with fee 


Students work under supervision of the instructor in conjunction 1 papes 
i » 
ind state legislators and committees to draft specific bills or backgroun I rade 
= ; ‚ gfe 
for congressional committees or state bodies. Enrollment is limited rhe ! 


„gisti 
) { } i » C^ 
of H, P, LP, or NC is given for this course. Prerequisite or concurrent ! w 668 
^ AV 
tion: Law 430. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and | 


only with permission of both instructors. (Fall and spring) 


168 Graduate Environmental Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) Reitze, Hourclé 


[he student wort n a project in the environmental law field under the super 
ion of 1 h the facu di t Ux І iv g envi 
menta у. The project may involve work vill V T a 
I ial TC itc t I nterest 


h pert Of he « ‹ i program director. Students pursuing 
the LL.M. degree in Sustainable Growth and Environmental Law must take this 
urse fora nimu f 3 credit hou Students may earn no more than a total 
га credit urs I u I l d raded or CR/NC E Five 
hours of work pi week are rm иг Ї eacl I t Fa pring, summer) 


Intellectual Property Law 


170 Patent Law (2 or 3) Ihomas, Rader 


An overview of patent law designed for students without a patent background 
ncluding those wit itat nica ickground. Analysis of the goals and costs 
f the patent law vstem { псі patentability requirements, infringe 

remedies, patent prosecutior T. ind patent transactions. (Examina 
tior (Fa у and ever 


472 Copyright Law (2 or 3) Brauneis, Thomas, Oman 


Historical background and genera iry how Copyright is secured and main 
tained: subiect matter of copvright; scot f protection; duration, renewal, and 
ter ۱ | і I 5 [ 1 combinations 

udin mpulsorv licenses and performing rights societies; other doctrines 
neighboring o pyright; international aspects of copyright, including the 
Bert nvention and other treaties pyright and related subjects. (Exam 


74 Unfair Competition and Trademark Law (2 or 3 Litowitz, Rettew 


Consideration of how trademark nights are juired at mmor nd under 
\‹ inham A per S es F ıd the ү bilem 
I "genericness ; protection Of trac Iress; trader к infringement and dilution 
permissibk 15‹ f other Пг I TKS Г к licensing and remedies; the 
пап of publicity; an трешог а nsumer remedies for false advertising 
inder the nham Act and state statutes. When offered for 3 credits the course 
Í T t егіегет vill ntractu ela nships and prospective eco 
nomic a M е; I 1 ( ft of business ideas and 


le sex t ind prohibitions against unfair and Geceptive practices under the 


е examinati 


і 1 i $ 
t75 Entertainment Law (2 Rosenthal 
On wol il prol f theater, television, music, and publishing 
ndustri Гор nclude the role of agents and managers, contractual pr 
I lif х І lustries, protection idé 
t pu ity I [ "ht ( Prerequisite I 
і f tl Ехатіпа! 11 ( 1 і 
эрги lay 
176 Patent Strategies and Practice (2 Barufka 
atent practice T with emphasis on strateg nsiderations. The course is 
taught from the perspective of T ind mechanical cases, including claim 
iftsmanship ar enc Examinatior Fa evening) 
177 The Federal Circuit (2) Rader 
The unique role of the U.S. ¢ irt of Appeals for the Federal Circuit as the only 
\ацопа 1 px ` | sis of subject matte ither than 
‚еовгарһу. Topics include the creation of the Federal Circuit ind an overview 


nal takings, and 


{ 
| 
f 
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478 Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Thomas 
The legal context of licensing situations; rights and duties of parties to license 
appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraints, 
including international considerations for Europe and Japan; and selected pol- 
icy and practice considerations in international licensing. (Examination) 
(spring——evening) 

{80 Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (2) 

Public policy and practice considerations relating to patenting biotec hnology 
and chemical inventions with in-depth treatment of unique practice areas. Open 
to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with the prior permission of the 
instructor. (Examination) 

182 Patent Enforcement (2) Davis, Ferguson, Lever 
Patent litigation for those who may wish to specialize in general litigation W ith 
occasional handling of patent cases, as well as for those interested in a patent 
solicitation career. Focuses on a rounded understanding of policy and practice 
considerations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination) (Spring 
evening) 

484 Computer Law (2) Thomas, Stem 
Intellectual property rights in computer software and in cyberspace. Public ро” 
icy issues relating to software and computer-related inventions and works; parent 
vs. copyright vs. sui generis protection debate. Patent or copyright bac kground 
and some knowledge of computer technology is helpful. In even numberes 
years focus is on copyright; in odd-numbered years focus is on patents Open 
to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with permission of the instruc 
tor. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 

485 Law in Cyberspace (2) Nunziato, SW 
Survey of theoretical and practical aspects of legal issues concerning ¢ yberspace 
including First Amendment free speech rights, commerce, computer crime, pir 
vacy, political participation, and jurisdiction. Computer background is not 4 
prerequisite. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

490 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Adelman 


anc 
^ study of patent reform issues including domestic patent reform legislation an 


ongoing harmonization treaty discussi ns under WIPO: review of selected (OP, 
ics with comparative study from viewpoint of Japan, the United States, anc 
Europe. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 

494 Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar (2) Adelman 
Domestic and international concerns relating to antitrust and fair trade, we 
emphasis on U.S., European, and Japanese models. Consideration of basic - 
lectual property principles in patents, trademarks, and copyrights nec essary K 
application of antitrust principles. Advanced understanding of antitrust law pi 
prerequisite unless waived by the instructor. Enrollment is limited Prerequisife 
Law 402 or permission of the instructor. (Research paper) (Fall—day) я 

496 Intellectual Property Law Seminar (2) Brauneis. Mossingho! 

Nunziato, Oman 
Selected topics in intellectual property law to be announced at the time of e 
istration. Open to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with the pt 
permission of the instructor. (Research paper) (Fall—evening; ѕргіп 
and evening) 


1 


Government Contract Law 


500 Government Contracts (3) J уни 
Survey of the basic principles of government procurement, including ер ne 
ers and limitations on government instrumentalities entering into ¢ ontracts; he 
respective roles of the three branches of government in the proces» ites 
processes of contract formation and administration, the res lution of д. ч 
arising out of both processes, and the various forums available for dispute ae 
olution. Although the focus of this course is primarily on federal govern en 
procurement, there will be some consideration of state and local gov x 
contracting and may be some coverage of procurement by other nations m 


national organizations. This course covers some of the material coveree 


502 


503 


506 


508 


509 


510 
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502 and 503, but at an introductory level. Not open to students in the LL.M. pro 
gram in government prox urement law. (Examination and pre »blem assignments) 
(Fall—day) 

Formation of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Schooner 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an analy 
sis of the unique features of government contracting and a discussion of the 
functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts in the procurement 
process. The course focuses on the contract formation process, including tech 
niques for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving awards 
(Examination and problem assignments)  (Fall—evening) 

Performance of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Schooner 
Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently arise during the 
performance of government contracts Interpretation of specifications and the 
most generally used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of the parties when 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract is not obtained. Analy 
sis of the methods that can be used by the parties to a government contract to 
obtain legal relief, inc luding detailed coverage of the disputes procedure, 
actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraordinary relief 
(Examination and problem assignments) (Spring—evening) 

Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) Knight 
Legal aspects of government contract accounting principles and allowability of 
costs. Cost accounting standards and cost allocation issues. Negotiation of cost, 
profit, and price. Disclosure of cost accounting data. (Problem assignments) 
(Spring—evening) 

Government Contracts and Lees, Hourclé 
Environmental Law Seminar (2) 

Focus on the wide range of environmental issues presented in the government 
contract formation and performance process, as well as the manner in which 
federal procurement law may be used to advance the goals of the environmental 
community and to implement environmental programs. Consideration of the 
nature and purpose of applic able environmental procurement statutes and reg- 
ulations; selection of qualified envir »nmental contractors; buying “green” prod 
ucts and services and contract types; sharing of responsibility for clean-up and 
remedial efforts and inherent problems at government and contractor facilities; 
applicable cost and pricing principles; and current developments and initiatives 
in the environmental law field. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 
Comparative Public Procurement (2) 

A comparative study of laws, regulations, and procedures dealing with public 
procurement; examination of special problems encountered in business deal- 
ings with sovereign states; analysis of contract formation performance, and dis- 
pute resolution processes; consideration of influence of international organiza- 
tions such as the European Union (EU), I nited Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), financing institutions, and professional organizations; identification of 
differences between national and international procurement practices. Prereq 
uisite or concurrent registration: Law 500, 502 or 520, or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Problem assignments) 
Government Contracts Seminar (2) Lees, Briggerman 
Selected topics in government procurement law to be announced at the time of 
registration. (Research paper) (Fall day) 
Graduate Government Contracts Lees, Schwartz 
Placement (2, 3, or 4) 
Students work on a project in the government contracts field under the super- 
vision of the faculty directors of the program and a lawyer practicing govern- 
ment contract law. The project may involve w yrking with a government agency, 
a congress па! committee, a private practitioner, Or à TX прг‹ fit public interest 
organization. Admission to the course is limited to LL.M. students and requires 
approval of one of the faculty directors of the program This course is graded 
on a CR/NC basis. Five hours of work per week are required for each credit 


(Fall and spring) 


International Law 


520 International Law (3 or 4) 


Murphy 


Introductory surve f the legal ten itions among states and 

on to non-state act ich as internatior organizatior natural 

1 uf proto-stat Anal of the 

ling the f t Í I ind 

technique | ippl ind ent ment of interna 

tional law шо! t nal rganizations, and liplo 

macy; doctrin of ju liction and imn iti the impact of emerging state» 

ind new tecl gies on doctrine; the 1 f for man right T titutional 

spects of internatior il law ind recurring politk nsprudenti issues 
(Examination) (F: da id ning rin 

522 International Business Transactions (3) Spanogle, Cummins 
U.S. law and practice relating to character f international trans 
ictions, including the transnational sal f goods (tl iw governing thé 
documentary ile, various forn 1 tte mme il term ind 
insurance); the export of technology through frai di шогыр, and 
licensing contracts; and the export of capital through the establishment, oper? 
tion, and withdrawal of foreign direct investm The impact of relevant inte! 
national org tions and/or emergir ubstantive internationa ommercial 
law (e.g., the United Nation n io n ( racts f he Internat onal Sale 
f Goods). Specialized problems in the negotiati ind structure of internationa 
transactions. (Examination) (Pall—day 

524 International Commercial Law (2) Spanogle 
The study of intern il transactions f pi 15% vayment for, am 
hnancing Of goods, as governed the U.N, ( entior ( racts [Of the 
International Sale of Goods and nultilateral treaties on international lease 
financing, factoring, commercial paper, and fur transfer he substantiv" 
provisions of these treaties, the proc by which tl Tr velopx ind the 

il] DE 
various interpretive hes available | lifferent legal regimes Wi? *7 
onsidered. Ргеге‹ iw 522 or perm n of tl t Examination 
or research paper with permi Ot [ the instr f Spr la 

525 International E-Commerce Seminar (2) Spanogle, Elkin-Kore? 
How different legal regimes attempt to facilit id regu р ronic com 

тегс ind how the lication of differ ап il t tions СІЧ 
ites problems for e-merchan Topic clude f I I party pro. 
tection on electronic contracts; the jurisdicti Y pr ( ırties to suc ind 0 
public authorities to regulat | ants; f icy; and intelle tual prope 
ind taxati issues. Enrollment is lin 1. Cred iot be earned TOf ^ | 
Law 283 and 525. Prerequisite: Law 234 or 52 Re h pape (Fall ап 
spring—day ) 

526 International Trade Law (2 or 3) Bhala 
study c and international law ind stitutions governing foreig” 
Ер | : ) ization 
race T U.S. participation in the World Trade Organ 
NAFTA, and other international forur law iting customs and taris 
most-favored nation treatment ibsidies, dumping, unfair trade practice? e 
lisruptive imports ler the Cat Special i 
exports under the Export nistration Act, | 
restrictive business practices may bx wered. ( Examir I 

527 Advanced International Trade Law (2 or 
In-depth study of such topics as the operatio | use of 
remedies such as unilateral retaliatior ме \ 1 
GATT-WTO and NAFTA; the treatment of | \ 
trading system and programs such as the ‹ Syste 
the relationship ind lab | itionshi 
environmental рг rack beraliza In spe 
financial services id gover ent eme 
lems involving emerging linkages between international trad 
particularly philosophy and jurispruden« international relat 
economics, human rnghts, апа поп s t rerequ 
ussion ol the in ict Examinatio { la 


529 


530 


л 
در‎ 
N 


л 
мә 
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535 


536 


528 International Litigation (2) 


ınd future Of interstate, third 


Study of the history, forms, progress, proble 
party dispute resolution. Examination of basic issues and principles of publi 
international litigation and arbitration between governments and between a ООУ 
ernment and a private entity. Investigation of the guiding prin« iples and essen 
tial elements of conducting litigation in the arena of public international law and 
with state parties through in depth examination of leading cases before the Inter 
mixed and interstate arbitration, both ad 


national Court of Justice. Problems of 
boc and institutional. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post 
J.D. students, permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination) 
(Spring—day 

International Labor Standards and the Global Economy (2) Samet 
Development of international labor standards and operation of the International 


Labor Organization. World Trade Organization action on labor standards and 


15 with trade, including the Generalized System 


U.S. laws linking labor conditi 
f Preferences, African and Caribbean trade preference programs, and NAFTA 
Voluntary and private-sector initiatives (Research paper or examination) 
(Fall—evening) 

International Organizations (2 or 3) Gorove, Taylor 


he creation and operation 


issues arisir 


Analysis of characteristic le 
fI 


of organizations of nation states. Included are issues of legal personality, treaty 


making and norm creation, law making, privileges and immunities, member 
ship, dispute settlement, and withdraw il. Emphasis on the United Nations and 
its activities, including those relating to peace, security, and human rights. Exem 
plary problems in organizations such as the International Labour Organiza 
tion, the World Health Or 


ination or research paper with permission of instructor) 


"anization, and the World Trade Organization. (Exam 


(5pring—evening) 
Comparative Law (2 or 3) Bhala 
Studv of al systems in the civil law tradition (France, Germany, Italy Spain 


Latin America, Japan). Comparisor with the common law system. Considera 


w, the major public and private law 


tion of the history and sources of the civil 


institutions in civil law countries, civil and criminal procedure, the role of civil 


law lawvers (and of international lawyers king with them), and selected sub 


stantive legal issues. Several sessions are de nic law as an example 


(Fall—day) 


of a sophisticated non-European system 


Transnational Family Law (2 or 3) Goldstein 
laws and institutions affecting 


Comparative study of domestic and international 
familv law. The role of the state and religion in family decision making, marriage 


divorce, child custody, property distribution alimony, adoption, and inheritance 
rights. Treaties affecting substantive rights and international recognition of 
domestic decisions. Prerequisite or concurrent enr iment: Law 348; permission 
of the instructor may be substituted. Recommended: Law 520 or 532. (Exami 


f the instructor (Spring—day) 


naton or researc h pape r with pe TIDISSK 


Law of the European Union (2) Ma’ani 
Study of the legal nature and structure of the European Union. Topics include 


the roles of the Court and the other institutions, the question of sovereignty, the 


four freedoms,” competitior трапу law and labor relations, agric ulture, the 


EU in internatio he 21st century. (Examination) 


(opring—evening 
Islamic Law (2) Al-Meswari 
Overview of the origins of Islamic law and development of s hools of Islamic 
| law, separations of pow 


jurisprudence. Foundations of Islamic « 


ers, civil rig the law of obligation yn and dissolution of contracts 
remedies, business contracts, banking law law including rriage 
divorce. child custodv. and the law of pr inheritance. Crimes and 


punisl ments. Islamic law as it pertains to int n Or 
research paper with permission of instructor 

Law of Japan (2) Young 
An introduction to the constitutional structure of Japan, including political insti 
tutions and the judicial system, the legal profession law, business 


iministrative regulation, taxation, dispute 


organizations, commercial law 


Г 


e م‎ a чє ч 


re TPP” AE aii I ON TS‏ کے ی 


| { | 548 Air and Space Law (2) 
! 
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resolution, intellectual property, the Antimonopoly Act, and negotiating and 
| drafting agreements. (Examination or research paper with permission of the 
instructor) (Spring—day) 
| 537 Traditional Jewish Civil Law (2) Lewin 
| Introduction to the methods, history, structure, and substance of traditional Jew 
| ish civil law. Using a section of the codified Jewish oral law known as Bava 
Basra, this course explores traditional Jewish civil law doctrine concerning top- 
ics such as property relationships between neighbors, mutual mistake and 
deception in sales contracts, inheritance, and topics relating to the law of evr 
dence. In selected areas, the traditional Jewish civil law will be compared to the 
| law of U.S. jurisdictions addressing similar issues. All materials for the course 
} are in English and no familiarity with Hebrew or prior knowledge of Jewish law 
is required. (Take-home examination) (Fall—day) 
538 Immigration Law I (2 or 3) Benítez 
Theory and application of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 8 Code ol 
Federal Regulations. Examination of practice before the Executive Office for 


Immigration Review, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department ol 
State, and Department of Labor. Removal, political asylum, adjustment of statu» 
naturalization, and other issues. Enrollment is limited. (Examination) (Fall— 
| day) 
| 539 Immigration Law II (2) Lawrence 


Focus on family- and employment-based immigration practice. Examination ol 
the procedural aspects of obtaining lawful permanent resident status in the 
United States through the family and/or employment preferences categories, as 
well as the process for obtaining non-immigrant admission. (Take-home exam 


| ination) (Spring—day) 

f 540 Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2) Fowler 
{ Selected topics from the areas of international law pertaining to the protection 
| of refugees and domestic law of political asylum. Enrollment is limited (Ехат” 
dd ination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall evening) 
| 542 International Banking (2) Lichtenstein 


Study of the legal aspects of international banking and finance, including inter 
national laws and regulations concerning the structure and transaction 
of international banks and institutions. Topics include the institutic nal, legah 
and regulatory framework for international commercial banking and develop 
ment finance; the emerging rules regarding international trade in financ ial evil 
і vices; international supervision of banking activities and regulation of banking 
transactions; contractual instruments for international financial transaction» 
and international debt and development crisis. (Examination)  (Fall- evening 
544 Foreign Direct Investment (2) Alexandrov 
invest 
ing across national borders. Focuses on the strategies and techniques for struc 
turing such investments and on the framework of regulation that affects them 
The analysis includes U.S. regulation of foreign investe rs, different types ol к 
eign regulation of U.S. investments, and international controls on domestic "T 
ulation of foreign investment through treaties and conventions Model intern? 
tional transactions and sample documents are used to illustrate basic issue 
| (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
i 546 International Law of Human Rights (3 or 4) 
{| An overview of international and regional human rights instruments ant : 
(| tutions, focusing on the manner in which the United Nations, Inter rur po 
і European, and African human rights systems seek to protect indiv idua - 
E group rights. Examination of the problems these systems have enc ounter 
| discharging their mandate and exploration of ways to strengthen internatio 
fi and regional governmental and nongovernmental efforts in the human 


An examination of the legal, business, and financial рг »blems involved in 


1 inst 


rights 
1 - jents, 
field Prerequisite or concurrent registration Law 520: for post р ari 
permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination) (Fall —day 

асе and 
is inter 
jon 


Study of the development of international law related to the use of air Sf 

iot 
jerat 

governmental and nongovernmental international organizations; СОП5К tech 
e 


of special problems such as liability resulting from space activities, SP“ 


| 
! 
І P 
| outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role of уат 
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nology and arms control, and pollution and contamination of outer space; earth 
resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite or con 
current registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor 
may be substituted. Credit may not be earned for both Law 548 and 551 
(Research paper) 


550 Law of the Sea (2) Boock 


v 
„л 


v 
N 


International law related to the use of ocean space. Development of interna- 
tional law concerning internal waters, territorial sea, contiguous zone high seas, 
continental shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime bx 'undaries, 
marine environment, marine scientific research, deep seabed, and settlement 
of disputes. Current legal and policy issues associated with these areas. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission 
of instructor may be substituted. Credit may not be earned for both Law 550 
and 551. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
International Law of Territory (2 or 3) 
Basic principles of the international law of territory, including the definition of 
territory, forms it may take, its relationship to states and other subjects of inter- 
national law, how territory is acquired, how it is lost and how it is transferred, 
how it is delimited and demarcated, how title to territory is affected by histori- 
cal and demographic factors, and traditional and contemporary princ iples and 
mechanisms for resolution of territorial disputes. Consideration of the modifi 
cation of these principles since World War II and their possible application to 
several intense Post-Cold-War territorial disputes. Students who earn credit for 
Law 551 may not earn credit for either Law 548 or 550. (Examination) 
Law of War (2) Carnahan 
Human rights law in international and internal armed conflict, examining the 
origins of the law of war, the 1949 Geneva Conventions for the Protection of War 
Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977, the 1980 Geneva Conventional Weapons 
Convention, other treaties and customary international law relating to means and 
methods of warfare, the role of the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
war crimes and enforcement mechanisms, and current problems in the regula- 
tion of hostilities. Prerequisite: Law 520. (Research paper)  (Spring—day) 
International Criminal Law (2) Criscitelli, Loken 
Study of selected issues attending the application of criminal law across inter 
national boundaries. Topics may include war crimes, terrorism, narcotics traf- 
ficking, money laundering, business fraud, extradition, and the recognition of 
foreign penal judgments. Prior enrollment in Law 360 and 520 is recommended 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (5pring— 
evening) 
International Arbitration (2) Ristau 
Survey of arbitration and related mechanisms of dispute resolution in the inter- 
national legal system that arise out of commercial, financial, and governmental 
transactions. Analvsis of the arbitration agreement, the process of arbitration, 
and the enforcement of arbitral awards as well as the common principles govern- 
ing the disposition of claims. Review of the various arbitral tribunals and their 
rules. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520 or 522; for post-J.D. stu- 
dents, permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination) (Spring— 
evening) 
International Negotiations (2) Bean 
International negotiations from a practitioners perspective, w ith a focus on 
private-sector negotiations. The roles and interests of each of the parties to a 
negotiation (inc luding private actors lending institutions, governments and gov- 
ernment agencies, and multinational nonprofit organizations); political and other 
domestic issues affecting international negotiations; practical exercises in nego- 
tiations; and multilateral negotiations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Law 520 or 522; for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor may be substi- 
tuted. (Research paper) (Fall—evening) 
Public International Law Seminar (2) Carnahan, Youmans 
Selected topics in the theory and practice of internati па! law to be announced 
at the time of registration. Enrollment is limited. May be repeated for credit if 
topic differs. Prerequisite: Law 520 or permission of instructor. (Research paper) 


(Fall—day) 
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564 International Business Transactions Seminar (2) Alexandrov 
Selected topics in international business law and practice to be innounced at 
the time of registration. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite: Law 522 or permis 
sion of instructor. (Research paper) (5pring—evening) 

565 Comparative Law Seminar (2 or 3) Lichtenstein, Cummins 
Selected topics in comparative law to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper)  (Fall—day) 

568 Human Rights Lawyering (2 or 3) Camponovo 


Examination and assessment of the role of lawyers in the articulation and imple- 
mentation of international human rights law. Topics include theories and meth- 
ods of investigation and fact-finding; interpretation and application of law; 
choice of remedies and strategies for case development; and the nature ol 
human rights law practice on behalf of governments, intergovernment organi 
zations, and nongovernmental organizations. Students participate in role plays 
and work on cases and applied projects submitted by the United Nations anc 
inter-American and other intergovernment organizations, and by international 
nongovernmental organizations. (Examination or research paper with permis 
sion of the instructor) (Ópring—evening) 


Oxford-GW International Human Rights Law Program 


The courses in this section are available primarily through the Law School's summer 
program on human rights law, offered in conjunction with the University of ‘ )xIore 
and held on its campus. Selected courses may also be offered at the Law school. In 
addition to the courses listed below, the Oxford-GW program curriculum offers Law 
546, International Law of Human Rights, as Fundamentals of International Human 
Rights Law and Law 568, Human Rights Lawyering 


570 Human Rights and the International Criminal Process (2) 


Examination of tł 


" ol 
law addressing the rights of individuals to equitable treatment at the hands 


bail, 


human righ’ 


> increasingly articulate body of international 


the state, including international standards regarding detention, arrest 


а ‚ right 
search and seizure, punishment, and a range of fair trial rights such as the 7% 
Specia 


to counsel, the presumption of in | 
| nationa 


ocence, and standards of evidence 


topics include the r 


"hts of defendants and the rules ‹ 


vidence in inter 


, ас 
tribunals, such as the Yugoslavian War Crimes Tribunal, as well as the imf 
f international norms in domestic criminal cases. (Examination) 
Comparative Human Rights Institutions (2) the 
Examination of the di features of angements I 


: : ` „gions 

protection of human rights in the United States and other countries and reS p 
Co 

Emphasis on developments in the European Union, the € rganization for Гор" 
с 


ms 
eration and Security in Europe, and inter-American and African system d- 
„aring indiv! 


ne 


ics to be covered include the availability of regional courts for he 
ial cases, documenting human rights violations, and monitoring elections 4 
human rights performance. (Examination) 

574 Human Rights and Refugee Law (2) 


ly 
& А : ernal 
Examination of the protection of refugees, asylum seekers and the int 


nstru 

i jering 
gional accords, and national law. Emphasis is placea on consi" ling 
understanc * 
in EuroP* 
lations ? 


lisplaced under the UN Refugee Convention and other international і 
ments, re 
he various conceptions of “refugec defining persecution and 
the rights of asylum and nonexpulsion. Regi 
Southeast Asia, and Africa are covered. The pr« 


па! developments 
licament ot popu 


‹ 
risk, especially women and victims of war or conflict, is discussed 


„1010! 
quences for the human rights of forced migrants of humanitarian interven ss 
safe havens, and economic sanctions are analyzed. (Examination anc" 
participation 

575 Human Rights in the Marketplace (2) t orporate 
The impact of international human rights st: ds on global trade, ‹ nen 


jevelop! 


governance and competitior international finance, and economic ¢ 1 pora“ 
" i с‹ 
Basic principles and institutions; market-based initiatives towar stors DY 
De 1۷ 
responsibility (i.e., efforts by companies to attract consumers and ir int bilit 
1 i coun ie 
voluntarily adopting human rights codes of conduct or so ial ac js counts 


i е x 
indards c regulatior п in vart 


irectives and legislati 


; | гр | 
| ernatior la \ t 
$ har t | у it are 
responsil | 
576 International Rights of Women ( 
| | t } А 
1 i ick t pr t 
| 
асма ns dis hte 
( r Р ' Л nto th f 1 ' p bety 


Human Rights Advocacy and Dissemination (2 


ү rudents rl pportunitv to dev f 


580 Individual and Group Rights (2 


282 Humanitarian Law and Populations at Risk (2 


Qt 3 f the e fies f thy VS ir from the s Ic 
f е af 
ч ' xt І 


law . 
W and Other Disciplines 


5% 
290 Jurisprudence 


І evelo c 
| ess 
1 t е 
(1 if 
5‹ 
J1 US. Legal History 
у mina { hict { $ fr t 5 
A A > 


592 Jur n 
* Jurisprudence Seminar 


transnational 
lity (the enforcement 


n domesti n 
lomestic courts) 
1 irt 


iZavions 


| rit t be socially 
Cohan 
ntet t women's 
on of women Topics 
protection of women 
11 variation and 
f | 


aced by women 


t theory and 


emin 

kills i iman rights 

n exe uch as 
if bi dies 
and appli 

ysis of the methods 


regi nal and 
als in human 
the general pub 


is urse 


(Sim 


A 
W 
T 
it century thro igh 
f the late itieth 
es of includ 
t customary 
former Yugoslav 
in law constrains 
NATO, and the 
imination) 


Gaiston 
egal institutions 


ogical, func 


egislative, executive 


593 Professional Responsibility and Ethics Seminar (2) 
Selected topics in professional responsibility and ethics. Intensive study of que* 


tions of lawyer responsibility and ethics raised by professional codes and moral 


philosophy. Prerequisite; Law Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 

594 History of the U.S. Constitution (2 or 3) 
Philosophical and historical roots of the U.S. Constitution, with consideration 
of the writings of Locke, Hobbes, and Montesquieu; the natural law and socia 
contract theories; and the application of these concepts in the debates sur 
rounding the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to which 
these conc epts have been reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court with pr 
mary focus on the Marshall Court but consideration also of more recent decr 
sions. (Examination or res 


'arch paper with permission of the instructor) 

— › , of 

595 Race, Racism, and American Law (2 or 3) Butler 
Examination of the influence of race and racism on the development of law ЇЇ 


the United States. The use of law by le | both to enforce 


slatures and jud; 
ийсе, 


and to remedy racism in selected contexts, possibly including ‹ riminal j 


voting rights, public accommodations, education, employment, housing, "e 
speecl and family law. The course will also consider the utility of critical rac 
theory as a method of legal analysis. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

596 Law of Race and Slavery (2) Сошо! 


und race 
mes ane 
| history 


las 
l'opics include the legal origins of slavery in the Americas, law and racial « ) 
ind leg 


study ol 


The role of legal norms and processes in developing patterns of slavery : 
relations in the United States and other societies. Application of the 


methods from comparative and hi 


storical sociology to the study of lega 


sifications, social and economic consequences of legal discrimination, f 
remedies and the undoing of systems of discrimination. Comparative 


| Africa 
the history of race relations in the United States, Latin America, and South Af 

Enrollment is limited. (Research paper Spring—evening) T 

cor " rne 

597 Legal History Seminar (2 or 3) n 
: . i „gistra 
Selected topics in legal history to be announced at the time ol registr: 

Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall—day) Hsu 


598 Law and Economics (2 or 3) 


»nt 
> етег 
An introduction to the main features of the “Law and Economics” MOV 


: : » Coa: 
with particular attention to the content, application, and critic isms of rr 
theorem. Topics include a brief review of essential aspects of price ini 
i 1% 
(including the concept ‹ ompetitive price equilibrium), an introdu Kaldor 


the | notions of welfar r nalitv (incl » Pare 1 Hicks- £ 
the principal notions of welfare optimality (including Pareto anc r empha 


efficiency), and the problems posed by externalities and public good fic dec 
sis on some of the classical works in this field and applications to spec 


" or) 
sions. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instruct 


(Fall—day) stein 
602 Law and Accounting (2 or 3) Bratton, Has 
Study of fundami ntal accounting principles with emphasis on соч state’ 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in finan е bu- 
ments of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, ive had 
tions, capital adjustments. Strongly 1 mmended for students who pie 
no accounting. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall day; SF 
'vening) К naug” 
604 Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (2 or 3) Halpern, Cang math 
Introductory course for lawyers that does not assume or require ade poli 
matical skills. Application of non-legal methods of analysis in pu? se 


problems with attendant evidentiary requirements, in luding tl ling т 
of experts. Principal non-legal methods of policy analysis includ financi 
economi basic e theory and industrial organization nalysis 
analysis (in the 1 f financial institutions), and statistical sn apple 
Introduction to basic analy ncepts and terminology jargon, COMM eg 4 
cations of the analysis in the law, and practical problems ol exper 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor 
(Spring—day) schaller 
606 Law and Literature (2) „nge and " 
he law in literature and the law as literature. Themes in lude reveni „ select 


" +” ngs are 
ribution, interpreting intent, and modert cial currents. Re ading 


608 Feminist Legal Theory (2) 


614 Law and Psychiatry (2) 


61 


Irom Aeschylus, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens, Melvi 


Ше, Twain, Galsworthy 
Kafka, and others. (Oral presentation and writing assignments (Fall 


Ridder 
Law and society studied from the point of view of w men. The course focuses 
on feminist j irispr idential treatment of gender and examines the prospects for 
sex equality under the 


w. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper (Fall and 
spring—day 


Blackmon 


Overview of psychiatry as a medical dis iC and examination 


of its use in a 
legal setting. Focus on informed consent criminal responsibility 
and legal insanity, civil 


l'opics include psychi 


atric testimony in « psvch ss asa lity and the impact of man 
aged care on curre ictices t hea Prior enrollment in Law 
230, 360, and 380 is recommended. (Take-hom ination) (Fall—day 

5 Law and Psychology (2) 
Study of the interaction between psychology and law. Issues include evewit 


ness identification; hypnoticallv induced t nony; polygraphs and lie dete 
uon in general; jury selection: jury decision mak rt 


he effects of jury 


size and unanimity re yuirements leat ualined j 


uries; foreseeability; proce 


dural justice; predicting dar gerousness 


nents of responsibility; and bat 


tered woman syndrome. (Researcl iper 


616 Genetics and the Law (2 or 3) Suter 


617 


Clinics 


620 


Examination of the legal and ethical issues that genetics research and tec hnol 


Ogy present. Topics include eugenics; the Human Genome Project: ethical legal 
and regulatory issues associated with clinical ge netics and various types of 
genetic testing; possible discriminatory uses of genetic mation by employ 
ers, insurers 1 othe gislative attemry to prote privacy and conh 
dentiality of genetic inf wner f genetic samples and inforr 
tion; patent law issues: f rens ises Of genetic information: gene therapy 
cloning. (Take-home examinatior Sp day 


Law and Medicine í r 3 Suter 


Examination of leg ind ethical issues that arise in the doctor-patient rela 
tionship and medical decision making. Topics ir le informed consent; huma 
experimentation personnhood; rey vanced tec! gies 
and prevention patients s; deat ving s on int nti 
choices; and public p ‹ ike-l € ex 1 эрги day 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3 Izumi, Dinkin 
Students act as neutral third parties wi ір local cons esolve disputes 
with business s by facilitating mediated agreements Students perf паке 
interviews provide information and referrals, identify int 
the generate ат Ww OF s, ar sett 
me levt { € Р € sti r 
state ТҮКТҮҮ. ws. For 2 cr n nts dey t 
tai f [ < t Ve | 
ind preser | f 0 r se. Students may earn 1 
idditional t [ g ispute Resoluti Center 
і joint project of th v Scl profit Center for Disput 
ment. Students S SI s ret 
Community ager А ] ts for this ! 
include ar idditk i} S N " k of work nct 
sive training 1 \ h g liatior 
preparation of brief writ ticis it class 
Vide tanc Р st ent issior 
E the | гис! eq g t r NCis 
ven f } p © his < r Law 
668 only with nermiceian nf A 
Small Business Clinic 2, 3, or 4 Jones 
Under the ner ^ nf " » f 
profit gar | гай А 


Porati 


evening) 
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| | compliance with local licensing requirements, reviewing and drafting contracts 
| | and leases, advising on tax problems and related matters; 15—20 hours of work 
per week required. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300 and permission of instructof. 


| The grade of H, Р, LP, ог NC is given for this course. Students may enroll con- 
| currently in this course and Law 668 only with permission of both instructors 
Ј | (Fall and spring) 

622 Public Justice Advocacy Clinic (3 or 4) Gutman, Cunningham 


i | Under faculty supervision, students undertake public interest litigation and leg 
^ ] islative or administrative advocacy on behalf of low-income clients. Student 
} | responsibilities include factual development, legal analysis, drafting оѓ plead- 
Я | ings, discovery and motions, and negotiating settlements in cases filed in local 
| or federal court. Third-year students may participate in oral arguments if cert 
fied pursuant to applicable D.C. Court of Appeals and Federal District Court 
rules. Students may also work with nonprofit and community organizations (0 
present positions in legislative fora and in regulatory rulemaking matters pend- 
ing before administrative agencies. All students represent at least one indivi 
ual client in a public entitlement proceeding before the Social Security Admin- 
istration or other government agency. Open to second- and third-year students 
Students are encouraged to take this course for two semesters. Students may 


| | enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permission of bot 
d f instructors. (Fall and spring) 
| [ "т 1 243 " M: " - 

i 624 Civil Litigation Clinic (4) Strane 


Open to third-year students. Participants represent indigent litigants in Dx 
f 

Superior Court. Students are exposed to a range of cases in the Family Divis* 
5, 

| (divorce, custody, child support, alimony), and the Civil Division (small claims 


| | negligence, consumer, property disputes). Responsibilities include client inter 
І | viewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, drafting of initial pleadings ane 
! motions, as well as conducting actual hearings and trials. Students must have 

| 16 to 20 hours per week to devote to this clinic. Participation is by permission 


of the instructor; applications must be submitted during the spring of the p 
ceding academic year. Prerequisite: Law 230 and 360. Law 640 is strongly fe 
ommended. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 0f 
with permission of both instructors. (Fall and spring) 
\ 625 Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (4) Lyman, Ol x 
| Under supervision of the instructor, third-year students litigate appellate cu 
primarily direct appeals from criminal convictions in area courts of appeal à 
dent responsibilities include development of the lawyer/client relationsPf 
record review and selection of issues, briefing, and oral argument. A WÊ Я 
| seminar addresses the lawyer's role, ethical and procedural problems, ре 
| strategy, and criminal justice issues through role-playing, simulation, and W 


esen 


ten exercises. Student work loads fluctuate, but average about 20 hours ui 

week. Enrollment is by permission of the instructor, and applications mus. 

| submitted during the spring of the preceding academic year. Must be uke ng 

i | the full academic year; 8 graded credits are awarded at the end of the Sens 

| Ё semester. Prerequisite: Law 230 and 360; Law 650 is recommended Se of 
| i may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permissio 

i both instructors. (Fall and spring) Meye 


626 Vaccine Injury Clinic (4) ler fac 
M er fi 
This clinic allows approximately ten second- and third-year students, un 


| vaccine” 
| І ику supervision, to represent individuals who have suffered serious Jroceed: 
І d related injuries and who are seeking damages in trial and appellate f s vill 
\ { ings before the U.S. Court of Federal Claims. A weekly two-hour se " and 
t focus on multidisciplinary (medical/legal) training in vaccine injury issue -— 
| оп lawyering skills such as client interviewing and counseling and ав grail 
! ination of medical experts. Students will also evaluate Claims Court 1 - pe 
| as a model for tort reform. Students must devote approximately 10 к Four 
| week to the clinic, and participate in both the fall and spring semest® | con 
hours of graded credit are given for each semester. Students May Pastructors 
Tr currently in this course and Law 668 only with permission of both ins 
{ (Fall and spring) Turley 
| | | 627 Environmental Law Clinic (2 or 3) 1M purice © 
ii | Second-, third-, and fourth-year students participate in the J.B. anc »ntal іда 
kd Shapiro Environmental Law Clinic, representing clients in environme 


INSTRUCTION 


tion in both the federal and state systems. Students work under faculty super 

vision in administrative, trial, or appellate actions, particularly citizen suit 

actions. This work includes actions under the Clean Air Act, the Clean Water 

Act, the Comprehensive Environmental Response, ¢ ompensation and Liability 

Act, the Endangered Species Act, the Resource Recovery and Conservatic M Act, 

and the Federal Facilities Compliance Act. Permission of the instructor is 
required prior to registration. Two or 3 hours of graded credit are given for this 
course. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 430. Students mav enroll con 
currently in this course and Law 668 only with permission of both instructors 
(Fall and spring) 

628 Domestic Violence Clinic (4) Meier, DeSanctis, Blum 
Students in this clinic represent victims of domestic violence, seeking protec 
tion orders or their enforcement in D.C. Superior Court. Students gain exten 
sive experience interviewing and counseling clients and usually participate in 
at least one trial in the course of the year. Students also participate in commu 
nity projects, through which they learn about the social context of law and the 
difference between legal theory and practice, while devek ping a broader vision 
of their role as lawyers. An interdisciplinary approach to understanding domes 
tic violence and working with clients is emphasized, with a clinical psycholo 
gist consulting on cases and participating in the seminar. The required two-hour 
seminar focuses on the law and psy hok ру of domestic v iolence and develop- 
ment of lawyering skills. Students should plan to devote 16 to 20 hours per week 
to this course. ( )pen to third-year students with permission of the instructor 


Prerequisite: Law 230 and 360; Law 640 is recommended. Students may enroll 
concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permission of both 
instructors. (Fall and spring) 

629 Domestic Violence Emergency Department Clinic (2) Meier, Blum 

A joint project of the Law School and the School of Medicine and Health Sci 


ences in which law students are trained to respond to emergency room patients 


who have experienced domestic violence. Students assist patients with risk 
assessment and safety planning, and they provide information about legal 
options and legal and other community resources. Students are on call by pager 
on à schedule that includes some overnight periods. Students may also assist in 
litigation support activities for Law 628 by serving subpoenas, assisting in fact 
investigation and/or trial preparat n, and observing cases in court. The semi- 
nar portion of the course includes some seminar meetings of Law 628 on legal 
and psychosocial aspects of domestic violence, along with interviewing and 
counseling skills. Additional seminar meetings are scheduled to cover topics 
such as the national health care response to domestic violence and interdisci- 
plinary approaches to systemic reforms. Open to second- and third-year stu- 
dents with permission of the instructor. The grade of H, P, LP, or NC is given 
for this course. (Fall and spring 

630 Immigration Clinic (3) Benítez 
Aliens subject to removal orders in immigration court are represented by sec- 
ond- and third-year students. Students determine what forms of relief from 
removal are available to their clients, such as political asylum/restriction on 
removal, adjustment of status, and cancellation of removal. Students may also 

nents to federal regulations. Under 


write editorials, newspaper articles, and сопи 
faculty supervision, students represent their clients in immigration court, in 
administrative appeals to the Board of Immigration Appeals, and at judicial 
review in federal court. Students are expected to assume substantial responsi- 
bility and initiative in representing their clients. Approximately 15 hours of case- 


work per week is usual, although that may increase or decrease depending on 
the caseload. A two-hour weekly 
from all over the world, cultural ser 
are welcome but not required. Permission of the instructor is required prior to 
f H, P, LP, or NCis given for this 
З irse and Law 668 only with 


required. Because the clients are 


s essential; foreign language skills 


registration. Prerequisite 


Course. Students may en 


Permission of both instructors Fall and 


Health Law Rights Clinic (2) Lantz 
ird-year students provide advice and 


631 


Under faculty supervision, second- and 
Information and assist in providing legal representation to older D.( residents 
Medicare, Medicaid, and other 


intake at the office 


who are having difficultv with medical b 


health insurance problems. Students perform two hours ‹ 
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or by home visit each week, attend the weekly two-hour health insurance sem 

inar, and take major responsibility for up to five cases during the semester. Areas 

of legal representation include Medicaid, “Medigap” insurance, HMO or тай 

aged care coverage under Medicare appeals regarding denial of payment for 

hospital or home health care before the utilization review organization or 40 

| appropriate judicial forum; negotiating with collection agencies and billing 
offices regarding payment of medical bills. Student should e xpect to devote 10 
hours per week to this course. The grade of H, P, LP, or NC is given fot this 
course. Students may enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with 
permission of both instructors. (Fall and spring) 

| 632 Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2 or 3) 

| Under faculty supervision, second- and third-year students represent 10% 
income and elderly clients before federal and D.C. administrative agencies and 
on occasion, in court. Students have primary responsibility for interviewing anc 
counseling clients and using oral and written advocacy skills to advance claim 
informally and in administrative hearings. Students work in the areas of Soc? 
Security, disability, food stamps, AFDC, and other public entitlement program 
Students also draft wills, powers of attorney, and other legal documents. Part 
ipants in the clinic are expected to work eight hours per week and attend : 1 (WO 
hour weekly seminar. Because of federal conflict of interest rules, students 8% 


erally may not participate in the clinic while employed, with or without pay 


| the federal government. The grade of Н, Р LP. or NC is given for this course 
| Students may enroll concurrently in this course and La v 668 only with perm 
| sion of both instructors 

| 634 Law Students in Court (4) Hay 
| A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop skill 
| as а trial lawyer while re presenting indigent persons in the Superior Court 9 
І the District of Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil division 
| (which focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landk rd- renan 


actions, but also handles some consumer, пе egligence, and other « ivil matters 
м 

or the criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons ch: urged w 
а 

misdemeanor offenses). Students in both divisions have the oppi типу tO f 


ч the 
ticipate in jury trials. They are responsible for all aspects of litigation undef 


> uct 
supervision of clinical instructors: interviewing clients and witnesses cond 


ol 
ing investigations, preparing ple jation 


adings, engaging in settlement negot 
plea bargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant tot» 
Superior Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who h 
completed Law 230 and 360 may participate in the clinic. Seminars аг 


the civil division on Monday evenings and in the criminal division on 


evenings. Students must have one day per week available for court appe* yap А 
and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the clinic students m» 
participate in the program for two consec utive semesters, beginning in be 
| the summer or fall. Application must be made during the spring semester 0, 10 
preceding academic year. This course may not be taken at the same ШС - d 
i - 624 or any litigating activities in Law 632. Students may enroll concurrent 
| this course and Law 668 only wit! permission of both instructors Enroll: 
is limited, with selection by lottery. This course is graded on a CR nc bas 
(Fall, spring, summer ha! 
| 635 Disabled People and the Law (2) n 
d Examination of those areas in which persons with disabilities have u p and 
been denied some right or benefit afforded other persons in ОШ society j to 
i have resorted to legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies desig” 
T j protect people with disabilities. Students may choose to prepare in pra 
4 paper (and receive legal writing credit and a numerical grade) Of ah ر‎ may 
H tical experience doing a clinical project (on a CR/NC basis) SIM ol poth 
enroll concurrently in this course and Law 668 only with permission 
| instructors. (Spring—day) panzhal 
{ 636 Law and the Deaf (1, 2, or 4) nation 
{| Work with the National Association for the Deaf in bringing legal into eal of 
H services, and representation to the 28 million Americans who are pearing: 
n hearing-impaired. The Associati designed to help make рр г leg, 
И | impaired aware of their legal ind to assist them in solving pe 
{ | | and law-related problems. Students may participate in one Of more f 


ounse 


ling persons with he 


mpairment оц t u prot if 
X Кіт clin "T v! dont | | ol T f nis: (2 f 
walk-in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College impus; (2) preparing and 
participating in workshops for hearing-impaired persons to ac quaint them with 
their rights and obligations under the law; (3) assisting in repre senting the inter 
est t deaf and he impaire І judi d administrative pro 
t) preparing research І topk ited to law and the deaf 
"B dbook explair ga pics t he hearing-impaired. Stu 
learn some \ g t will be assisted by trained translators 


when dealing with deaf individuals Approximately 60 hours of work 


semester is required for each credit hour. Students may repeat this cours for 
a maximum of 8 credit hours of credit. This course тау not be taken at the 
same time as Law 634 or апу litiga g activities in Law 632. Students mav « nroll 
concurrently in this cours iw 668 only with permission of both instru 
tors. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis 


637 Legal Activism (2 or 3 Banzhaf 


638 Intensive Clinical Placement G 


Skills 


640 


642 


643 


Study of the legal process, not t ial clients, but as a powerful 


tool for affecting social chang 


public interest. Topics dis 


Cusse 


1 a two-hour seminar meetir principles of maxi 


mizing legal leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working with th« press and mem 


bers of ( ongress, drafting of legal docume | 


Q unusual legal tools and tactics 
mey from public interest law, etc. Students may choose 
terest legal action before an agency or in court or may under 


take another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numeri 


grade 
ternatively, students may do research on a topic related to public interest law 
for 2 credits on a CR basis. Students may enr concurrently in this course 


and Law 668 only with permission of both instructors Fall—day 


Staff 
Projects inv | 


litigati е ! rp t t tivities of a legal 
nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest rpo 
rations, and s rt of gover ‹ ‹ ‹ r s ind 
will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved in advance 
by the Law School Supervisory Committee (three members) both as to whether 
the project is appropriate and as to the number of credit hours to be granted 
A maximum of 1( redit f rs may be taken in Orx r two semesters. This 
course is open t 1 limited number of third-vear students urse is graded 
on а CR/NC basis. Students тау enrol ncurrently in this course v 668 
nly with permissic f bot stru (Fall, spring, s ner 


and Simulation Courses 


Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzburg, Andewelt, Gierke, Gilligan, Horn 


Kennedy, Levie, Naughton, Urbina 


Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis or wedural, evidentiary, tactical 
and ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in actual cases. Complaint 
drafting, pretrial motions, depositions and other discovery methods, prepara 
tion of witnesses, jury selection. the use of experts, direct and cross-examina 
uon, introduction of documents irtroom techniques, and opening and clos 
ing arguments. Role plaving in sin rtrox . Ds. опе regerea 
no student may drop this se W ut th permission of the dean of 
students. Prerequisit« »altzDurg nay De enroueó concur 
rently in Law 2% ted. (Short papers and exercises Fall 
day and evening; spring—evening; summer 

Federal Trial Practice (2 

Presentation of cases focusing on the critical procedural stages of litigation in 
federal court Pretrial motions and discovery, including depositions of lay and 
expert witnesses, witness examination, introduction of evidence, courtroon 
techniques, and oral argument, are vered using pleadings from act aK 
tried in federal court. Prerequisit ncurrent ration: Law 230. This 
course is graded or R/NC basis. Enrollment is limited 

Pre-Trial Advocacy (2 or 3 A. Robinson, Keenan, Weinber; 
Pre-trial and trial techniques of civil discovery ns practice by n 


Playing in simulated cases. The class is divided into “law firms" that represent 


644 


645 


646 


64 


648 


пег n ist it the pre trial stage. Students are re [uir 1 to nd pr trial 
nferences and conduct extensive discovery, including conduct of deposition» 
irgumer n very motions to compel or sanctions, preparation and se! 
се о! itories, requests for production, requests for admissions and 
motions for physical and mental examinations. The urse ends with a five 
hour mock trial by jury Simulation and paper Fall—day and evening 
spring—day | 
Moot Court (1) 
Th ors four upper-leve ntrascholastic competition» 
ea nstitutional Law Moot Court Competition the Jes 
sup Court Competition, the Gi 5 Rich Intellectud! 
Property npetition, and the Government Contracts Моо! 
Уо irn 1 credit for each competitic in in which they 


yw they finish. Participants in the Je ssup Compet 


[ 

по! petition who compete їп the regiona rounds 
must register for this course again, and receive | redit in addition to the credit 
earned for n the in-house ympetition, In no event may ; student 
receive mor і redits for intra- and interscholastic competition? 
under Law Law i5. Once re d tudent тау drop this 
course without permission OI thi dean of student This course is graded on 4 
CR/NC basis Fall and pri 


à : mes 
The Trial Court Board sponsors an intrascholastic competition in the fall semt 


ter. The co on offer ick i opportunity to practice trial skills and 
serves as a basis for selection of teams to represent the Law School at variou” 
interscholastic trial competitions. The competition requires | two-person tean 
to prepar vritten trial brief and argue its « before a judge and juny Ihe 
competition also provides a seminar on trial advocacy skills, strategies and te д 
nique students who parti M n the fal tition receive 1 credit [host 
students attending interscholastic trial compet ; must register for this COUP? 
igain, and receive 1 credit for each competition in which they participate Um 
ircumstar may a stude eive more than a total ol 3 hours of С 
f intra- ar holastic competitior i er Lav {5 and г Law 644. Опе, 
registered, no ident may droj this course with it permi sion of the dé АП * 
ает Thi \ led CR/N { T 
Mediation (2) 
Consideration of e growing [ | mediati to resolv 1 9 
parison witl er dispute resolution processes. Taking the roles ОЇ media“ 
id student irticipate и [ er of im ns Mock media 
tion uf I ted indi v and ha Examination 3 
practical and ethical issues; applicabilit rious substantive areas inclu 
contract, to insumer I rin liscri iti ind landlord qe 
Student e expected fill « role-playing « qe of themselves af з 
classmate nare basis at ^ page paper (which does f. 
unt toward fulfilling the legal writ ent) discussing 4 particu 
ipplication of mediation or other disp lution process Of an er I 
il | поп 1 ving п liat Cla atte lar mandatory Enn О 
j пг 
ute o 1 I ike both Law 64 id 647 from the samt 
y with the instructor's permission. (Fall ar day) Klein 
Alternative Dispute Resolution (2 or 3 Hoffman, nd 
Theoretical and practical aspects of negotiating and mediatir transaction ig 
tisputi tudied include neutral eval rulatory п“ 2 
„ : ‘ ment j ipp K bit 
student ас ‹ | a nut [ [ si \ lisput 
tice a | 11 k la i { 
Law 17 an T і i8 fr | 
tor’s px › { et p and w ji . < ё Ra 
Negotiations (2 or 3) Craver, Dallett Hotlma rhe 
Examination of the negotiation process employed by lega! practitk = „bal 
i ned text conside he n t prox egotiati technique rerpe! 
ind nonverb nmur n, ar her fa hat influence thesi “ie thet 
1а! tra 1 f Studer engagi iti exe cises that enab nc 
a pihet "en mi» « | e their personal streng"? 


weaknesses, Grades are determined in meaningful part by the results obtained 
vis-a-vis other class members, from these exercises. Students are also required 
to prepare a short paper on a topic pertaining to the ne gouation process. Enroll 
ment is limited. Students may take both Law 648 and 647 from the same instruc 


tor only with the instructor's permission. (Fall—day and evening spring—day) 


650 Client Interviewing and Counseling (2) Boss, Burton 


653 


654 


655 


656 


658 


659 


660 


Practice with gathering and evaluating facts supplied by clients, followed by 
presentations of advice based on consideration of facts and applicable law. Dis 


cussion of interpersonal aspects of client relations and ethical problems that 


may arise in the context of client interviews. Students participate in simulated 
interviews, portraying both clients and attorneys. A paper discussing some 


aspect of the interviewing and counsel 


g process is required. Enrollment is lim 


ited. (Simulation and paper) (Fall and spring—evening) 


652 Legal Drafting (2) Jennison, O'Keefe 


Students learn the fundamental skills necessary t ift litigation and transac 


tional documents. Practical application of the drafting process to the prepara 
tion of litigation documents, such as pleadings and motions, and transactional 


documents, such as contracts, deeds, wills, or er agreements. Topics include 


planning and structuring a document, legal research strategies, the role of pro 


cedural rules, plain language initiatives, and ethical principles that affect the 


drafting process. (Drafting projects and short writing exercises) (Fall and 
spring—day 

Advanced Advocacy (2) Bronston, Lackey 
Intensive study of appellate process, brief writing, and argumentation. Focus 
on techniques for creating and structuring an appellate brief and developing 
effective arguments to support a ¢ lient's position and refute an ‹ pposing party's 
position on appeal. Topics include developing a theory of the case developing 
arguments based on precedent, persuasive approaches to statutory interpreta 
tion, and effective use of policy arguments. (Appellate briefs) (Fall—day) 
Law and Rhetoric (2 or 3) Kryvoruka 


Consideration of the usefulness and û 1 of classical and contemporary 


1 
rhetorical theory in legal arguments. The structures and str: 


tegies of argument 
and persuasion applied to the legal context. Judicial opinions and legal schol 
arship are examined toward an understanding of rhetorical strategies. (Papers 
and short writing assignments) (5prng—-evening) 

Advanced Legal Research (2) Pagel, Wu 
Intensive review of legal research tools and methods involving both traditional 
and automated resources. General categories of materials (reporters, codes, etc.) 
and their place in contemporary law practice; methods of conducting research 
in specific areas of the law. (Research assignments and paper) (Spring—day) 
Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member of 


the faculty who will determine prior to registration, whether the work required 


for the topic selected justifies 1 or 2 credit hours of credit. If elected for 1 hour 


of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing requirement for 


the degree Approval of the faculty member is required prior to registration 


See recommended guidelines under Legal Writing Requirement. (Research 
paper) (Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 

Law Review (1. 2. 3. or 4 Clark 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 
credit hours may be earned in this course. This course is graded on a CR/NC 
basis. (Fall and spring—as arranged 

International Law Review (1, 2, 3, or 4) Bhala 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Jnternational Law Review. A max 


imum of 4 credit hours may be earned in this course. This course is graded on 


a CR/NC basis Fall and spri 


" " › o 7 
The Environmental Lawyer (1, 2, 3, or 4) Reitze 
Limited to members of the student staff of The Environmental Lawyer. A max 


imum of 4 credit hours may be earned in this course. LL.M. students are eligi- 


ble for membership but may not receive academic credit for the course. This 


course is graded on a CR/NC basis Fall and spring—as arranged) 
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661 Public Contract Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) Schoonet 
Limited to the members of the student staff of the Public Contract Law Journal 
J.D. candidates may earn a maximum of 4 credit hours and LL.M. candidates 
may earn a maximum of 2 credit hours in this course. This course is graded ОП 
a CR/NC basis. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

662 Intellectual Property Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) Schafine! 
Limited to members of the student staff of 7be American Intellectual Propert) 
Law Association Quarterly Journal. A maximum of 4 credit hours may be earned 
in this course. This course is graded on a CR/NC basis. (Fall and spring—4^ 
arranged) 

666 Rescarch and Writing Fellow (2) 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching first-year Legal Resear p and 
Writing (Law 216) and Introduction to Advocacy (Law 217). Two credit hou® 
may be earned in both the fall and spring semesters. This course is graded Ой 
a CR/NC basis. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 

667 Research and Writing Fellow — International (3) Steinhardt 
Limited to students selected to assist in tea« hing the legal research and writing 
component of Law 694, Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law. This course is graded 
оп a CR/NC basis. (Fall—day) 


Outside Placement 


668 Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) Brittingham 
Students arrange independent projects with state or federal public interest O8 
nizations for academic credit. A compilation of suggested projects is available 
from the director of outside placement. Projects must receive priot approval by 
the director of outside placement. Students enrolled in this course must fulfill à 
classroom component requirement by enrolling concurrently in Law 669, 9 0 
671, or 672, or in another course in the Law School curriculum and Law 678, 

determined by the director of outside placement. Students who have prev ious) 


А nt 
completed a corequisite or colloquium in the area of law relevant to the curre ^ 
0 


placement may be exempt from the corequisite requirement at the dise : 
ji 


of the director of outside placement. Students may enroll concurrently int 


> 

course and any other clinical course only with permission of both instruc 
: ot 

This course is graded on a CR/NC basis. Students may earn no more than а! à 
e- 


of 8 credits in this course. Students who wish to participate for the full aca“ 


a the 
mic year in the Howard University School of Law Criminal Justice Clinic Of 


4 this 
Federal Public Defenders Program for a total of 8 credits must register for 


course but are exempt from the corequisit« requirement | in 

и d N Alon 
669 The Craft of Judging (2) A je 

Focus on current issues in judicial ethics, judicial administration, and the 


pre 
and appellate process. Topics include standard of review, statutory interj 


b 
4 te К 
tion, the role of precedent, and judicial activism. This course is a corequis™ | 
1 > х. 
students enrolled in Law 668 in a judicial intern placement, as determine 
А > п 
the director of outside placement. Students not concurrently enrolled i 


ont 
7 р" те! 
668 may take this course only with the permission of the instructor Enroll 


is limited. (Writing assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) 


= i , sham 

670 Public Interest Lawyering (2) ( илл ers 
4 à › aw 

Examination of the role of the public interest lawyer. Topics include the la „ublic 

role and responsibilities in different branches of government and in f ҮТ 


. и 
affairs, both historically and currently; ethical issues; identification of f 


interest clients and the potential for conflicts of interest among them; Ofer 
This course 


tional settings; and the politics of public interest lawyering nt 


corequisite for students enrolled in Law 668 in a public interest placeme atl 
determined by the director of outside placement. Students not concur uC 
enrolled in Law 668 may take this course only with the permission o! the c 
tor. Enrollment is limited. (Writing assignments) (Fall and spring- day n 102 
671 Government Lawyering (2) DeVigne, я А су 
The role of the lawyer in federal government agencies. Topics include Form; 
adjudication and rulemaking; judicial review; enforcement regulatory ee 
the role of the office of general counsel; alternative dispute res lution; ! oreg?" 


is a ; 
ment, * 


5 


dom of Information Act; and congressional relations. This course 
€ 
site for students enrolled in Law 668 in a government agency plac 


б 
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determined by the director of outside placement. Students not con urrently 
enrolled in Law 668 may take this course only with the permission of the instruc- 
tor. Enrollment is limited. (Writing assignments) (Fall and spring—day) 


2 The Art of Lawyering (2) Freeman 


Issues concerning the nature of the legal profession, its institutions, and its mem 
bers. Topics include the diverse organizations in which law is practiced, ethical 
dilemmas, workplace culture, supervision, and career expectations. This course 


is a corequisite for students enrolled in Law 668, as determined by the dire tor 
of outside placement. Students not concurrently enrolled in Law 668 may take 
ion of the instructor. Enrollment is limited 
(Writing assignments) (Fall and spring—day) 


this course only with the реп 


673 Outside Placement Tutorial (1) 


Students enrolled in Law 668 whose required classroom component is being 
fulfilled by a course designated by the director of outside placement other than 
Law 669, 670, 671, or 672 must also register for this course and write a research 
paper under the supervision of the instructor of the designated course. (Research 
paper) 


Graduate Courses in Litigation and Dispute Resolution 


675 


676 


677 


678 


Advanced Trial Advocacy (3) Levie, Satterfield 
Students learn to conduct a civil, criminal, or administrative trial before a jury 


or judge in a professional and effective manner. By engaging in simulated court 
room situations followed by specific critiques and recommendations for 
improvement, students learn to present persuasive opening statements and clos- 
ing arguments, to conduct forceful direct and cross-examination of fact wit- 
nesses and experts, and to introduce successfully all types of exhibits. By ref- 
erence to examples, students also become familiar with the ethical, evidentiary 
procedural, and substantive aspects of litigation. The course will emphasize 
ators encounter in the presentation 
idents will undertake the trial of a 
simulated case from opening statement through jury deliberation before a judge 
is limited. Open to LL.M. students 


practical solutions to typical problems | 


of à case. At the conclusion of the course 


or very experienced litigator. Enrollme 
(Simulation) (Spring—evening) 

Mediation and Alternative Dispute Resolution (3) Kant 
An introduction to alternative dispute resolution, with a focus on the many ways 
in which ADR can be used effectively by the advocate. Issues include deter 
mining whether ADR is appropriate in a given case, the timing of an ADR 
at should be used. The role of the advocate 


process, and the type of process thz 
during a mediation or other dispute resolution process, e.g., the selection of the 
neutral, preparing for a mediation, and the advocate's participation in the medi- 
ation itself. Emphasis on the mediation of civil cases, with a briefer discussion 
of the use of ADR in the cr | justice context. Enrollment is limited. Open 
to LL.M. students. (Simulation) (Spring—evening) 

Pre-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (3) A. Robinson 
Students in this simulation course are divided into law firms and assigned roles 


that correspond to the pre-trial tasks lawyers routinely are called upon to per- 
form in civil cases. The exercises begin with discovery, and students attend a 
Fed.R.Civ.P.26(f ) meeting, dealing with required disclosures and other prelim- 
inary discovery matters. Students prepare discovery motions and responses, take 


and defend depositions, fi e motions, attend a pretrial conference, 


and prepare a joint pretrial memorandum. By the end of the course, each stu- 
dent will have simulated moving a case fr filing of a complaint to the eve 
of trial. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation) 


(Spring—evening) 

Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement (3) Burger, Schaller 
me into play once disputes have arisen and 
litigation has either commenced or been threatened. Examination of the ethi- 
cal rules that govern threats to sue and responses to such threats, and the rules 


Consideration of ethics issues th 


g 
that are particularly important once litigation has commenced. Each class 
focuses on a hypothetical problem involving an ethical issue or set of issues. In 
each hypothetical, the lawyer's duty to the client and the lawyer's duty to the 
court are explored through role playing. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M 


18 


students. (Simulation) (Spring—even 


ee 


 ——— 
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679 Advanced Evidence (3) Gilligan 
How the rules of evidence can be used to build and present a case more effec 
tively. Topics include an overview of the theory and philosophy of the rules o! 
evidence; the scope of the attorney-client privilege in corporate and govern- 
ment litigation; joint defense agreements; the role of vicarious admissions ift 
civil and criminal litigation; hearsay; expert evidence; character evidence rules 
motions in limine; impeaching witnesses; laying foundations; exhibits and 
charts; and the evidentiary difference between bench and jury trials. Enrollment 
is limited. Open to LL.M. studer (Simulation) (Fall—evening) 

680 The American Jury (3) Mott, Urbina 


Focus on a variety of issues that arise in civil and criminal jury trials in federal 


and state courts in the United States, Topics include separating judicial from jury 
functions; the jury pool; the grand jury; jury voir dire; challenges for cause and 
peremptory challenges; scientific jury selection: jury instructions; verdict forms; 
presentation of evidence; jury nullification; improving juror participation 


impeaching verdicts; and high-publicity tri Enrollment is limited. Open © 
LL.M. students. (Simulation) (Fall—evening) 

681 Negotiation and Conflict Management Systems Design (3) Horn 
Analysis of negotiation techniques, verbal and nonverbal communication, and 

other factors that influence interpersonal communication in a typical negotia 

tion. Introduction to the theories princ iples and practices ot organizationa 
development and dispute systems design. Focus on strategies for designing 
systemic approaches to resolve a cluster or stream of disputes in particular orng 
nizations or institutions, including government agencies, educational and health 
care settings, corporations, and nonprofit organizations. The concept of “nego” 
tiating” with clients in order to develop effective conflict management system 

Students’ experience with institutional clients and with individual efforts to mañ 

age conflict forms the framework for some class discussions. Enrollment is li 
ited. Open to LL.M. students. (Simulation) (Fall ——evening) 

682 International Dispute Resolution (3) Ragost 
Ihe development of international dispute settlement bodies and advocacy 
before them. Emphasis on the difference in context and method between advo” 

cacy settings and expectations in domestic tribunals in the United States and E 

international courts and tribunals. The importance of the international ae 

1 


for all aspects of dispute resolution—negotiation, mediation, and litigator ў 
ions 


necessity for sensitivity to cultural differences and expectations in internat 
lawyering. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students, (Simulation) 
(Fall—evening) 
683 The College of Trial Advocacy (3) 
An intensive, six-day course focusing on trial simulation and role playing 
onstrate tria 
уу students 
and cross” 


Open to 


Saltzburg 


varying panel of experienced lawyers and judges discuss and den 
skills and ethics, and oversee and critique small-group simulations | 
in making opening and closing statements and in conducting direct 

- examination of experts and other witnesses. Enrollment is limited 
LL.M. students. (Simulation) (Fall) 


684 Pre-Trial Practice in Criminal Cases (3) 


Students in this course are assigned alternating roles as prosecutor and pev 
counsel in order to simulate the pre-trial tasks lawyers routinely perform = nt- 
inal cases. Simulation exercises begin after the arrest of the suspect, W ith sue w^ 
prosecutors conducting a preliminary investigation and student defense = anc 
{ sels interviewing the defendant. Thereafter, students conduct and attend P o 
i jury proceeding, arraignments, bail hearings preliminary hearings ps Stu 
| hearings, plea bargaining sessions, and plea hearings before the trial jus e enc 
dents conduct discovery and file pre-trial motions and responses BY to the 
І f the course, each student will have simulated moving a case from arrest 
eve of trial. Enrollment is limited. Open to LL.M. students (Simulation? 
| і 
| Special Courses for Graduate Law Students 
690-91 Thesis (2-2) + for both 


»-giste 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot regi» 


sections in one semester (Fall spring, summer) 


696 


Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law (2 or 3) 


Karamanian 


Required for g luate students who do n I 1 a law degree from a U.S aca 
lemic institution, this course consists of urs Of instruction in funda 
mental tor І S. law (e.g istitut al law, torts, contracts, civil proce 

lur flicts of law) and 1 credit hour of instruction in research tecl nique S 
ind legal writing. The director of the Inte ati u and Сопу itive Law pr 

gram may waive the 1-credit portion of the urse for students who haw been 
determined to have the requisite research and writing skills; such student: will 
'arn 2 credits for this course. (Examinatior Fall—dav) 

Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2 Staff 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had 1 seminar 
or comparabk urs field | research. Students are responsi 


ble for obtaining idviser from the me faculty who is willing to sponsor 


their research nan su d to the director of the 
Records Office a W 1 within the semester 
Students may repeat this course once for cred ıpproval of the dean 
of students. (Research paper (Fall, spring, summer 

697 Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) Staff 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the student's area of spe 
cialization or interest. The student may work with a government agency, con 
ressional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally 
issigned to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the student's 
faculty adviser and the dean s enrolled in either the Environmental 
Law or Government Contracts n should refer to Law 468 and Law 510 
A ma im of 4 credit hours be applied toward graduation. Five hours of 
work per week are ft yuired for each credit This urse is graded on a CR/NC 
basis. (Fall, spring, sumn 

698 Dissertation Research (0 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degr nust register for this 
course four © © esters (ех ling the summer session), begin 
ning with the semester of matriculation. No acaden redit is given for this 
Course 


Alphabetical List of Courses 


( 
Юйге m: 


м Jurses off 


irked with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 


ered through Oxford-GW Summer Program are marked with a dagger 


Adjudicat гу Criminal Procedure (462) Business Planning (296) 
Administrative Advocacy Clinic (632)* Campaign Finance Law (419) 
dministrative Law (400) Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
dmiralty (293) (480)* 

dvanced Advocacy (653) Child, Family, and State (349) 
Wvanced Corporate Taxation (303) Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Advanced Evidence (679) Civil Procedure I (212) 

Advanced International Trade Law Civil Procedure II (213) 


1527) 


Ady anced | 


Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 


egal Research (655) Civil Rights Legislation (388) 
Advanced Torts Seminar (358)* The Civil War Amendments; 13th 
vanced Trial Advocacy (675 14th, and 15th (381)* 
,Sency and Partnership (294) Client Interviewing and Counseling 
lr and Space Law (548)* (650 


r Pollutior 
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r trust Law ( 102) Commercial Paper-Payment Systems 
)Del | 
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w Pellate Practice (246) (282 


itions Law (412) 


1 Rights 


mparative Law Seminar (565) 
ymparative Military Law (244) 


Comparative Public Procurement (508)* 

Complex Litigation (236) 

Computer Law (484) 

Conflict of Laws (234) 

Constitutional Law I (214) 

Constitutional Law II (380) 

Constitutional Law and the Supreme 
Court (395)* 

Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 

Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 

Consumer Protection Law (286) 

Contracts I (202) 

Contracts II (203) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 

Copyright Law (472) 

Corporate Finance (254) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 

Corporation Law Seminar (262) 

Corporations (250) 


The Craft of Judging (669) 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors 
Protection (284) 


riminal Law (210) 
| 


Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 


(479) 


riminal Procedure (460) 


Disabled Pex iple and the Law (635) 


| 
| 


Dissertation Research (698) 


omestic Violence Emergency 


Department Clinic (629) 


Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
Drugs and the Law (372) 
E-Commerce (283) 

Elder Law (353) 
Employee Benefit Plans (2 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) 


72) 
Employment Law (268) 
Energy Law (438) 
Entertainment Law (475) 
Environmental Compliance and 
Enforcement Mechanisms (463)* 
Environmental Crimes (464) 
Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 
Environmental Law (430) 
Environmental Law Clinic (627) 
Environmental Law Enforcement (433) 
Environmental Law Seminar (46( 
Environmental Lawyer (бб 
Environmental Legislation Project 
(467) 
Environmental Negotiations (458) 
Environmental Planning (456)* 


and Gift Taxation (306) 


Estate Planning (346) 
Ethics in Adjudication and Settlement 


Courts ( 


Criminal, and Appellate Clini 


Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Iss JES 4 150) 
Federal Income Taxation (300) 
Federal Indian Law (397) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 
Federal Trial Practice (642) 
Feminist Legal Theory (608) 
The First Amendment (382)* 
Food and Drug Law (408) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) 
Foreign Relations and National 


Security Law (386) 

Forensic Science (370) 

Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 


) 
Fundamental Issues in U.S. Law (074 


Gender Discrimination and the Law 


( 592) 


Genetics and the Law (616) 

Government Contracts (500) 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 

Government Contracts and ye 
Environmental Law Seminar (50 ) 


z09) 
Government Contracts Seminar © 


ni 


Government Lawyering (671) 
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Graduate Environmental Place 
(468) 
Graduate Government Contracts 


Placement (510) | 
Legal writing 


А 97) 
> Outside Placement (69 
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Higher Education Law (389)* T 
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ntellectual Property Law Journal (662) 
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Law of Privacy (398) 
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Financing (334) 
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Law of the European Union (534) 


Law, Science, and Technology 


Students in Court (654) 
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-Trial Practice in Civil Cases (677)* 


Prisoners Project (376) 
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ducts Liability (354) 


fessional Responsibility and Ethics 
218) 


Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 


Pro 


Property and Real Estate Seminar (340)* 


Pul 


perty (208) 


іс Contract Law Journal (661) 


Public Interest Lawyering (670) 


Public International Law Seminar (562) 
Public Justice Advocacy Clinic (622) 


Pub 


lic Law Seminar (426)* 


Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 


Ei 


304) 


Race, Racism, and American Law (595) 


Real 


Estate and Income Taxation 


( 308)* 


Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 


Regi 


Regi 


Regi 
СІ 


Кери 
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ilated Industries (406)* 

ilation and Management of 
osystems (441)* 

ilation of Mutual Funds and 
vestment Advisers (260) 

ilation of Pesticides and Industrial 
iemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444)* 
ation of Securities Markets and 


fessionals (258)* 


Remedies (238)* 


Rese: 


irch and Writing Fellow (666) 


Research and Writing Fellow 
International (667) 

Role of the Federal Prosecutor (363) 

Secured Transactions (280) 

Securities Law Seminar (264)* 

Securities Regulation (252) 

Sexuality and the Law (394) 

Small Business Clinic (621) 

Spi wts Law (295) 

State and Local Taxation (316) 

Sustainable Regional Growth Seminaf 
(45/) 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) 

Гах Policy Seminar (318) 

elecommunications Law (414) 

Thesis (690-91) 

orts (206) 

oxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Traditional Jewish Civil Law (537) 

[Transnational Family Law (533) 

rial Advocacy (640) 


rial Court Competition (645) 

Trusts and Estates (342) 

Unfair Competition and Trademark 
Law (474) 

U.S. Legal History (591) 

Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 

Water Pollution Control (434) 

Water Resources Law (436)* 

White Collar Crime (364) 


The University 


History and Organization 


George Washington was determined to have a great national university in the 
nation’s capital. His hope was that students from all parts of the country would 
gain a first hand knowledge of the practice as well as the theory of republican 
government while being instructed in the arts and sciences. He bequeathed 50 
Shares of The Potomac ( ompany “towards the endowment of a University to be 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the 
General Government, if that government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
towards it Despite Washir gt n's intentions, The Potomac Company folded and 
Congress never extended a “fostering hand," so the University did not take shape 
until a gr up of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice took up the cause 


They raised funds for the pur hase of a site and peut med ¢ ongress for a char 
ler. Congress insisted on giving the institution a non-sectarian charter which stated 
That pers: ns of every re ligious denomination shall be capable of being elected 
Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil be 
refused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, 
Or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion 
Columbian ( ollege, as it was originally named, took up residence on College 
Hill, a 46-acre trac t between the present 14th and 15th Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The ¢ ;eorge Washington University 

By 1918, the University had moved to the Foggy Bottom neighborhood— 
*tween 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Vashington D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, are 
Situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 
humerous federal agen ies, national galleries and museums 

GW's Virginia ( ampus initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and 
Professional development programs is loc ated along the high-tech corridor on 
Route 7 just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. GW's Mount Vernon 
Campus is located on Foxhall Road in Northwest Washington 

Currently, the University's enrollments total more than 20,000, of which over 
8,000 are undergraduate students, over 10,000 are graduate and professional stu- 
Wnts, and about 1,600 are nondegree students. The students come from all 50 
ates and 139 different countries 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and the professional schools, which include the Law School, the Elliott 
Noo] of International Affairs, the Graduate Sc hool of Education and Human 
"evel. pment, the College of Professional Studies, and the Schools of Medicine 
«d Health Sciences Public Health and Health Services, Engineering and Applied 
Cenc e 


Academic Status 
The ( 
the X 


and Business and Public Management 


1 { 2) > y » 
"'Corge Washington University is accredited by its regional accre diting agency, 
liddle States Association of € olleges and Schools. The University is on the 
a - , : - 
PProved list of the American Association of University Women and is a member 


Of the ; 
е ( ollege Board 


he Board of Trustees of the Unis ersity 
The | I 
Whic 


versity is privately endowed and is governed by a Bi ага of Trustees of 
fers nembe - M "o 
G h the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 


3lumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out 


Ide the . 
the Washington metr ypolitan area 


| 
| 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 

Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman, Executive Committee 
Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Secretary 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretary 


‘Jin Н. Ahn, President, Persimmon Group 

*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis- Warner Corporation, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 

Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief. Tribune Broad asting 

‘Kristen S. Betts, President, Research Strategies International 

*Luther W. Brady, Distinguished University Professor, MCP/Habnemann 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

‘Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 


*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Sistema Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
*C. Michael Carter, Vice President, General Counsel. and Corporate Secretary, 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Vice President, Cowles Publishing € ompany, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDet 
‘Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, Tbe Davidson Group, Torrance, California 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman, First Data Corp., Atlanta, Georgia 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Wabte 
*Heather S. Foley 
‘Jonathan Friebert, Policy Coordinator, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 
*Amanda M. Fugazy, Attorney, Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, New York, 
New York 
‘Jean S. Fugett, Jr 
Maryland 
"Morton I. Funger, Principal, Ralmor Corporation 


Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr 


President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Associates, Baltimore, 


, American Ambassador, Canberra, Australia 
*Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of tbe Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
‘Edward Grebow, President, Broadcast and Professional « ompany, Sony 
Electronics, Park Ridge, New Jersey 

*Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Coates Davenport & Gurne 

Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lincoln Realty Company 
Lawrence A. Hough, Co-Chairman and CEO, Sato Travel 

‘Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, ( omputer Data Systems 

‘John M. Kucharski, Retired Chairman and CEO, EG&G. Wellesley, 

Massachusetts 

"Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling 

Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chief Financial Officer, The Ledecky Foundation 

‘Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner ( orporation 

*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 

‘Charles T. Manatt, American Ambassador. Santo Di ymingo, Dominican 


Republic 
*Patrick J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek 
*Alexia Morrison, Legal Consultant 


‘Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, Technologies, America Online 
*Robert G. Perry, President, BSI 


THE UNIVERSITY 

"W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & ( ompany 

"Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Former Senior Vice President Education and 
Programming, ( orporation for Public Broadcasting 

Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO, WETA 

"Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ebrman, White & McAuliffe, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

“William P Rutledge, Consultant, Pacific Palisades, California 

‘Lydia W. Thomas, President and CEO, Mitretek Systems 

"Mark R. Warner Managing Director, Columbia Capital Corporation 

John D Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, AT&T Wireless Group, Basking Ridge, New 
Jerse) 


Emeritus Trustees 


‘Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
1 verett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin ( orporation 
"Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Nancy Broy hill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
Oliver 1 Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 
Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
David ( sladstone, Vice Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
Katharine ( ;raham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington Post 
„„ Company 
‘Hazel 5. Hanback, Management Consultant 
Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Group 
А aniel К. Inouye, 4 nited States Senator 
larvin | Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
lelvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior ( ounselor, 
w National and International Affairs, Reader s Digest Association 
: haddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking 
dan R Manning, Intellectual Pri рету Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
„у Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
€ Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 
John 1 Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 
Roben H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction 
E" Lrt L. Tull, Former Chairman of tbe Board, Security Storage Company 
` McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow < ompan) 
ре O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive | 
ерһ $ Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


| 5 
lonorary Trustees 


Elwood Davis, Attorney 

? , TIC 
Tothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 
«1S i 

zlo N. Tauber Physician 


Off... 
fficers of Administration 


е University 


Ste 
Ihe Р 
p,P^en Joel Trachte nberg, President 


еп : d : 
Ro} nis Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 

Mi E A. Chernak, Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services 
"IK 

| пае! G, } reedman, Vice President for Communications 


is s ^ 
H Katz, Vice President and Treasure! 


Se t 


| 
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Donald Richard Lehman, Vice President for Academic Affairs 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Vice President for Health Affairs 
Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 


The Law School 


Michael K. Young, Dean 

Roger H. Trangsrud, Senior Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 

Raj Bhala, Associate Dean for International and ( omparative Legal Studies 

Renee Y. DeVigne, Associate Dean for Student Affairs 

Thomas A. Morrison, Associate Dean for Administrative Affairs 

Alfreda Robinson, Associate Dean for Strategic Planning and Skills Training 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, Associate Dean for Clinical Affairs and Research 
Development 

Robert V. Stanek, Associate Dean for Admissions and Financial Aid 

Jeffrey S. Gutman, Assistant Dean for Academic Affairs 

Carol I. Izumi, Assistant Dean for Clinical Affairs 


Susan Karamanian, Assistant Dean for International and Comparative Legal 
Studies 


Dionne L. Koller, Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Joan H. Strand, Assistant Dean for Career Development and Alumni Affairs 
Leslie W. Borak, Director ‹ f Devek pment 

Fred R. Hahndorf, Director of Finance, Personnel, and Logistics 

Gina Harris, Director of Communications 

Nancy B. LaMotta, Director of Financial Aid 

Rosanne L. O'Hara, Director of Academie Support Services 

JoSie Shelby-Wilson, Dírector of Admissions 

Frederick E. Thrasher, Director of Career Development 


The Law Library 


Scott B. Pagel, Dírector of tbe Law Library; Associate Dean for Information 
Services 

Virginia M. Bryant, Assistant Director for Technical Services 
Susan E. Chinoransky, Head of Cataloging 

Linda Davis, Head of Acquisitions/Serials 

Carol A. Grant, Government Contracts Librarian 
Lesliediana Jones, Head of Document Services 

Leonard E. Klein, Legal Research Librarian 

Germaine L. Leahy, Head of Reference 

Iris Lee, Head of Collection Services 

Leslie A. Lee, Assistant Director for Administration 

Jennie C. Meade, Bibliograpber and Rare Books Librarian 
Todd Melnick, Reference Librarian 

Chris Reed, Head of Electronic Services 

Lawrence Ross, /nstructional Services Librarian 

Herb Somers, /nternational/Foreign Librarian 
Gordon Van Pielt, Cataloging Librarian 
Tylka Vetula, Serials Librarian 
Michelle M. Wu, Assistant Director for Public Services 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 
18506!" 
ine 


Fhe objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish (0 ? 
ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpose» * 
promote the general welfare of the University 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the VP o 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 15 


been a member of the tea 
or of the Board of Trustees « 
The affairs of the Association are 


research, or administrative staff of the University 


he University 

irected by a Governing Board, the majority 
of whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of the Univer 
Sity’s schools. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the 
staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Asso 


cation may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and has 
been affiliated with the ‹ ;eneral Alumni 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep 
the alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the inter 


€sts of the school. Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school 


Association since 1926. Its purposes as 


or National University and have left in good standing, and any member or former 


member of the faculty of the scho 


Officers for 2000-2001 


Michael О. Warnecke, J.D.'67, President 

Ric k Ric hmi nd 1.0.'86 President Elect 

Ri Ibert Eq ooper 1.D.’87. Immediate Past President 
Philip K. Chung. 1.0.87 Secretary Treasurer 

Pamela J. Bethel, J.D. 74, Appointed Member 

Todd Baldwin J.D.'90, Appoint 
Margarita Brose, ].D.'89 


d Member 


inted Member 


Board of Directors 


Kimberly A. Anderson, J.D.’ Brian E. Kamoie, J.D.'96 


“ura C, Apelbaum, J.D.'84 Randi Kassover, J.D.'95 

Andrew Arthur I.D.'92 Brian King, J.D.'98 

Serardo Barrios. 1.D.’87 William Kominers, J.D.77 

Abbie G Baynes, J.D.'91 jill A. Kotvis, J.D.'81* 

John Bertrand. [.D.87 Todd M. Krim, J.D.'95 

John Brusniak. Ir.. 1.D.’°76 lohn С. Loughnane, J.D.'90* 

stanley Н. Cohen. T.D.'61 Ian D. Meklinsky, J.D.'91 

Joseph Coleman Ш, J.D.'98 Jose Montes, Jr., J.D.'77 

Suglas Davidson, J.D. 71 Scott Могу, J.D.'99 

lenn Bic hen, J.D.'87 Edward Mullen, J.D.'97 

“orman Fule. J.D.'74 lohn D. Norris, J.D. 77 

“Obert Fishman, |.D.’7* Barry Nudelman, J.D.'71, LL.M.'81 
“Mold | Friede. I.D.'73 C. Larry O Rourke, J.D.’72 | 
паза! ¢ Gardner. I.D.'55 Keith Rockey J.D 0 я | 
v Omas A. Gentile. 1.D.’75. LL.M 8 G. Franklin Rothwell, J.D.'56 

pathan 5. Gindi, [.D.'98 Магу B. Roudebush, J.D. 78° 

“ward W. Goldstein, [.D.'67 Diana M. Savit, J.D.7 

Ck ( Goldstein, J.D.'68 Mary Н. Sears, J.D. 60 

Shneth Hadland, J.D.'67 Charles W. Shipley, J.D.71, LL.M.72 
| San M. Hoffman, ].0.'79 Marc Е. Silver, J.D. 7( | 

Mes A Holtkamp, ].D.'75 Joanne Vella, President, Student Bar 
hows Humphre vs, 1.D.’78 Gerard К. Vetter, J.D oU 

v. Dara Greenbx rg Inkellis, ].D. 78 Carolyn S. Zisser, J.D.72 


tor $, Kamber, LL.M. 72 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeriti Faculty 
Hus 


B.A 


1 Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 


T ‹ ( B.S. ir 194 r ersity; J.D. 1961, Geor 


James Milton Brown, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1943. Unive f Ilin LD. 1963. University of F 


Thomas Buergenthal, Lobingier Professor Emeritus of ‹ omparative Law and 
Jurisprudence 
] 


B.A. 1 Bethany College ). 1960, New York University; LL.M *J.D. 1968, Harvard University 
James Phillip Chandler, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
3A. 1963. Universit f California, Berkel D ersit f California, Davis; LL.M. 197 
Ha 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A 12, J.D. 1948 ersity of ( T 
Anita Kessler Head, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
Lic.i nive t { Berr Switzerland; M.S L.S. 1969, Columbia University 
John Smith Jenkins, Senior Associate Dean Emeritus of Lau 
А i, Lafayette lege; J.D. 1% George Washingt versity; M.A 66. American University 


Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Lobingier Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence and 
Comparative Lau 
A. 1938 3. 194 ersity of Mir ta; M.P.A. 1942, SJ.D. 1 larvard University 


arke Nash, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 


Ralph ( 
A 


William Н. Painter, Theodore Rinehart Professor Emeritus of Business Lau 


Maximilian Pock, Professor Emeritus of Lau 


Edward Andrew Potts, Professor Emeritus of Lau 


A. 1949. Uniw f Michigan; LL.B scorge Washing 
Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
А niver f Michiga D. 1% niversity of 1 M. 1966, Harvard University 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor Emeritus of Lau 

B.A LL.B. 1952 nive t Texas; M.A 

Teresa Moran Schwartz, /.В. and Maurice ( Shapiro Professor Emeritus of Public 
Interest Lau 


В.А. 1% ford 1.0. 1971, George W 


David Earl Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA niversit 


f Pittsburg 


David James Sharpe, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
LA. 1 niversity of North « $J.I 


wolina; LL.B, 1 $ 1 Harvard University 


David Benson Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
В.А. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve Unive 


194 rsity y 
я n" Lat 
Glen Earl Weston, Oppenheim Professor Emeritus of Antitrust and Trade Reguia™ 


5. 194 nive t Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Wast 


Full-Time and Visiting Faculty and Administrators 


› ' , w 
Martin J. Adelman, Professor of Law; Director of the Intellectual Property Lat 
Program 
B.A 8, MS. 1 J.D. 1962, University of M 


John Banzhaf III, Professor of Lau 


B.S. in EE. 1962, M etts Inst t f Tect 19 Columbia University 
Jerome Aure Barron, Harold H. Greene Professor of Lau йу 
В.А. 1 Tuft niversity; J.D. 1958, Yale University: LL.M. 1960. Georg Washington Univer 
Alberto Manuel Benítez, Professor of Clinical Lau 
B.A. 1983, J.D. 1986, State University of New York at Buff 


Raj K. Bhala, Professor of Lau; Patricia 
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Roberts Harris Researcb Professor of Law; 


Associate Dean for International and Comparative Legal Studies 


B.A Duke 


D Harvard 1 


Cheryl D Block, Professor of Lau 


1‹ 


19&‹ 


м M.Sc. 1985, Lond 


University 


niversity 


B.A. 1976, Hofstra University; J.D. 1979, State 
William W. Bratt 
В.А. 1973, J.D. 1978, Columbia University 


Robert Brauneis, Associate Professor of 
BA l nia 


Mary Clark Brittingham, Associate Profe 
Placement 


1982 f Cal Cruz 


niversity santa 


n School of Economics; M.Sc. 1986, Oxford University 


f New York at Buffalo 


University 


in, Professor of Law; Samuel Tyler Research Professor of Law 


Lau 
ID 
ssor of Clinical Law; Director of Outside 


1989, Harvard University 


B.A. 1974, Bard College; J.D. 1980, Antioch School of Law 
Karen B. Brown, Pri fessor of Law; Donald Phillip Rothschild Research Professor 
of Lau 
B.A 76, Princeton University; J.D. 1979, LL.M. 1987, New York University 
Paul Delano Butler, Professor of Lau 
В.А. 1982, Yale University; J.D. 1986, Harvard University 
Naomi R. Cahn, Pri fessor of Lau 
B.A. 1979, Princeton University. 1.0. 1983. Columbia University; LL.M. 1989, Ge xgetown University 
David Gray Carlson Visiting Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1974 1 niversity of California, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1977, University of California, Hastings College of Law 
V. Burlette Carter Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1982, Agnes Scott Ci llege; J.D. 1985, Harvard University 
Mary M. ( heh, Pre essor of Lau Elyce Zenoff Research Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1972, Rutgers University, Douglass College; J.D. 1975, Rutgers University; LL.M. 1977 
Harvard University 
Bradford R. Clark, Professor of Lau 
BA 1981. Florida State University. LD. 1985. ( mbia University 
Robert James Cottrol, Professor of Law, of History, and of SOc iology, Harold Paul 
Green Research Pri fessor of Lau 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1978. Yale University: LD 1984, Georgetown University 


( 
harles B. Craver, Pr fessor of Law; Lert 


а 
Professor of Lau 
BS 


»y Sorenson Merrifield Research 


1 1967, M.LL.R. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
nn E. ( unningham Professor of Clinical Lau 
B.A. 1966 Cornell University; B.D. 196€ nion Theological Seminary; J.D. 1972, Columbia University 
а Marie DeSanctis, Associate Professor « f Clinical Law 
R BA 1993, J.D. 1996, University of Calif a, Berkeley A 
“née ү Dey igne, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean for Student Affairs 
o A. 1979. J.D. 1982 Georgetown University 
“arles Thomas Dienes 


BS 


Lyle T. Alverson Profess 


or of Lau 


N 1961, Loyola University of Chicago: J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
IV j 
4 Elkin-Koren, Visiting Professor of Lau 
ULB 1990, Tel-Aviv University, Israel; LL.M. 1991, Harvard University; SJ.D. 1995, Stanford University 


Pack Harlan 


А. 1953 <, ar 


Friedenthal, Freda Н. Alverson Profess or of Lau 
۷ 


niver 


Carville Dickinson Benson Research 
niversity 


X Chicago; J.D. 1982, Yale University 


utman, Professor of Clinical Law; Assistant Dean for Academic Affairs 


Ther . ford University; J.D. 1958, Harvard 1 
еза A. Gabaldon, Pr fessor of Lau 
Professor of Lau 
«э niversity of Ariz a: ) D. 1 7 niv 
BA - ston, Associate F rofessor of Lau 
Jeffrey Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, University 
Y S. G 
BA 1983 


| stanford University; J.D. 1986, Harva 
aure 
ent Romain Hourclé Professor of Er 


Of the r 

the Environmental Law Рт gram 

TN 1968, Boston 1 niversity; J.D. 1971, Duke 1 
i 1. 1982 George Washington University 
hi. 

B ong Hsu, Associate Рт fessor of Lau 
ы 1983 J.D. 1987, Columbia University: M.S 
aro 

pa L. Izumi Professor of Clinical Lau 


1976. ¢ ; 
berlin College D. 198 


Georgeto 


rd University 


wironmental Law; Co-director 


M.A. 1980, Central Michigan University 


niversity 


1994, Ph.D. 1998, University of California, Davis 
: Assistant Dean for Clinical Affairs 


wn University 
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Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1 ), Wesle 1 University; LL.B. 1962, D | 


Susan Roberta Jones, Professor of Clinical Lau 


B.A. 1978, Brandei niversit J.D. 1980, М.А. 198 Ant School of Law 


Susan Karamanian, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


Assistant Dean for International 
and Comparative Legal Studies 


B.S. 1979, Auburn University; B.A. 1982, Oxfor iversity; J.D. 1985, University of Texa 
Orin S. Kerr, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.S.I ) Princeton University; M.S. 1994, Stanford University; J.D. 19 Harvard Univer 


Dionne L. Koller, Professorial Lecturer in Lau Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 
B.A. 1990, University of Massachusetts; J.D. 1993, George Wa zt ty 

William E. Kovacic 
B.A. 1974, Princetor 


n University 
Professor of Lau 


rsity; J.D. 1978, Columbia Un 


Professor of Clinical Lau 
y of Delaware; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Cynthia Lee, Professor of Lau 


B.A. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1989, Ur 


Penek ype Anne Lantz, Visiting Associate 
B.S. 1990, University 993 


Frederick J. Lees, E. K. Gubin Professor of Government Contracts Law: Co director 


of the Government Procurement Law Pr ram 
B.A. 1952, University of Vi 


ersity of California, Berkeley 


2 fy nia; J.D. 1961, American University 
Renée Lettow Lerner, Associate P. fessor of Lau 
В.А. 1990, Princeton University; M.Litt. 1993, Oxford University; J.D. 1995. Yale Unive 
Cynthia Crawford Lichtenstein, Visiting Professor of Lau 
В.А. 1955, Radcliffe College: J.D. 1959. Yale versity; M.C.L. 1963, University of Chicas 


Ira C. Lupu, Professor of Law; Louis Harkey Mayo Research Pri fessor of Lau 


B.A. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, Harvard Univer 
Jennifer P. Lyman, Professor of Clinical Lau 
B.A. 1972, Yale Unive D. 1978, Stanf 


Gregory Eaton Maggs, Professor of Lau 


Joan S. Meier, Professor of Clinical Lau 
B.A 30. Harvard 1 tv: LD 


versit f ‹ 1% 


Peter H. Meyers, Professor of Clinical Lau 
B.A 8. Marietta ( 1.0. 197 


Lawrence E. Mitchell, Professor of Law; Jobn Tbeodore Fey Researcb Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1978, Willian llege; J.D. 1981, Columbia University 

Jonathan T. Molot, Assoc iate Professor of Lau 
1A. 1988. Yale University: TT 


iver ). 1992, Harvard University 
Thomas D. Morgan, Opt 
B.A. 1962, Northwestern Un 


Thomas A. Morrison 


enbeim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Lau 


versity; J.D. 19¢ University of Chicag 


issociate Dean for Alumni and Administrative Affairs 


B.A. 1 J.D. 1977, Marquette University; LL.M. 1984, George Washingt versit 
Sean D. Murphy, Associate Professor of Lau 
к В.А. 1982. Catholic Universit f America: LD. 1985. ( nbia Universitv: LL.M 87, Cambridge 
niversity: S.].D. 19% niversitv of Virgir 1 
Dawn C. Nunziato, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1987, M.A. 1989, J.D. 1994, University of Virginia 
Anne Olesen, Visiting Clinical Professor of Lau 
B.S 76, Metropolitan State liege; М.А. 1978, State University of New York at Albany: I.D. 1982 


Scott B. Pagel, Professor of Lau 
for Information Services 


Director of the Law Library; Associate Dean 


B. A. 1972, Michigan State University; M.A. in L.S. 1977, University of Michigan: 1.0. 198 
ersit t fornia, Berkeley 

Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Lau 

B.S 52, B.A. 1 D Y niversity of Florida; LL.M. 19 Yale University 
Robert J. Peroni, Professor of Law; Robert Kramer Research Professor of Lau 

BS 73, DePaul University; J.D. 1976, Northwestern University: LL.M. 1980. New York University 
Todd D. Peterson, Professor of Lau 

В.А. 1973. Brow versity: J.D. 197 


ersit Y Michigar 
ver V ga 


niv y \ гу 
Richard J. Pierce, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 


1.0. 1972 niversity of Virgi 
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Peter Raven-Hansen, Professor of Law; Glen Earl Weston Research Professor of Law 
B.A. 1968, J.D. 1974, Harvard University , 
Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Environmental 
Law; Co-director of the Environmental Law Program 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University; M.P.H. 1985 
Johns Hopkins University 
Alfreda Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean for Strategic 
Planning and Skills Training 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1976, University of Chicago; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 
David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Lau 
В.А. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 
Jeffrey Rosen, Associate Prt fessor of Lau 
B.A. 1986, Harvard University; B.A. 1988, Oxford University; J.D. 1991, Yale University 
Catherine J. Ross, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, J.D. 1987, Yale University 
Stephen Allan Saltzburg, Howrey Professor of Trial Advocacy, Litigation, and 
Professional Responsibility; Director of the Litigation and Dispute Resolution 
Program 
B.A. 1967, Dickinson College; J.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
Joan E. Sc haffner, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.S. 1979, University of Southern California; M.S. 1981, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1990 
University of Southern California 
Roger Edward Schechter, Pri fessor of Law; William Thomas Fryer Research 
Pro fessor of Lau 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 
Steven L. Schooner, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1982, Rice University; J.D. 1985, College of William and Mary; LL.M. 1989, George Washington 
University 
Jeanne L. Schroeder, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1975, Williams College; J.D. 1978, Stanford 
Joshua Ira Schwartz, Professor of Law; Co-director of the Government Procurement 
Law Program 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University; J.D. 1976, M.R.P. 1€ 
Michael Selmi, Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1987, Harvard University 
Jonathan R Siegel, Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1984, Harvard University; J.D. 1989, Yale University 
Fric Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Associate Dean for Clinical Affairs and 
Researcb Development 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University LL.M. 1970, 


University 


77, Cornell University 


George Washington University 
a н p 
Peter J. Smith, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1992, Yale University; J.D. 1997, Harvard University 
Louis B. Sohn, Distinguished Research Professor of Lau 
Dipl.Sc.M. 1935, LL.M. 1935, John Casimir University, Poland; LL.M. 1940, S.J.D. 1958, Harvard 
University 
Lewis David Solomon, Theodore Rinebart Professor of Business Law 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 
John A Spanogle, Jr., Professor of Law; William Wallace Kirkpatrick Research 
Professor of Lau 
B.S.E. in E.E. 1957. Princeton University; J.D. 1960, University of Chicago 
Robert V, Stanek, Associate Dean for Admissions and Financial Aid 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Professor of Law and International Affairs; Arthur Selwyn 
Miller Research Pri fessor of Lau 
B.A. 1976. Bowdoin ( ollege; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Joan H Strand, Professor of Clinical Law; Assistant Dean for Career Development 


and Alumni Affairs 


B.A. 1972, J.D. 1975, Ge где Washington University 
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Sonia Mateu Suter, Associate Professor of Lau 
В.А. 1985, Michigan State University; M.S. 1987, J.D. 1994 
Peter P. Swire, Visiting Professor of Lau 
В.А. 1980, Princeton University; J.D. 1985, Yale Unive 
John R. Thomas, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. 1989, Carnegie Mellon University; J.D. 1992 


University of Michigan 
rsity 


University of Michigan; LL.M. 1994 
George Washington University 


Roger Hans Trangsrud, Professor of Law; Senior Associate Dean for Academic 
Affairs; Ost ald Symister C ok lougb Resear b Profe NSOF of Lau 
В.А. 1972, Carleton College; J.D. 1975, University of Chicag« 

Jonathan Turley, /.В. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Public Service Lau 
B.A. 1983, University of Chicago; J.D. 1987, Northwestern University 

Robert W. Tuttle, Associate Professor of Lau 
В.А. 1985, College of William and Магу; М.А. 1989, Lutheran School of Theology at Chic T 
J.D. 1991, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1997, University of Virginia 

Lorri Shealy Unumb, Associate Professor of Legal Research and Writing; Director of 
the Legal Research and Writing Program 
B.A. 1990, J.D. 1993, University of South Carolina 


Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1972, Yale University; J.D. 1975, Harvard University 

Michael K. Young, Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 
B.A. 1973, Brigham Young University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 


Luize Elizabeth Zubrow, Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, University of Colorado 


Part-Time Faculty 


David G. Adams, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


В.А. 1974, University of Southwestern Louisiana; J.D. 1977 


S. Craig Alexander, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S. 1987, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1991, Duke 


New York University 


University 

Stanimir Alexandrov, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1981, State Institute for International Relations, Russia; LL.M. 1993, S.J.D. 199 
George Washington University 


Fathalla Al-Meswari, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
LL.B. 1971, University of Cairo; M.C.J. 1981, Howard University; LL.M. 1982, S.J.D. 1988, George 
Washington University 


The Honorable Geoffrey M. Alprin, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; J.D, 1964 Georgetown University; Judge, Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia 


The Honorable Roger B. Andewelt, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.S. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; J.D. 1971 George Washington University 


Judge, U.S. Court of Fed laims 


James Austin, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Research Professor of Sociol gy 
" 

B.A. 1970, Wheaton College; M.A. 1975, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1980, University of California, Dav* 
Jack S. Barufka, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.S. 1987, State University of New York at Binghamton; J.D. 1992, American University; LL.M. 1990 

George Washington University 
Lori Ann Bean, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1991, Vanderbilt University; J.D, 1994, Cornell University 
Janese Bechtol, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1991, Cornell University; J.D. 1994, Stanford University 
Thomas G. Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1974, J.D. 1977, Washburn University 
Wayne Blackmon, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.S. 1973, New York University; M.D. 1978, J.D. 1997 
Julie Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1980, Ohio State University; M.S. 1992 


George Washington University 


University of Michigan 


Daniel M. Bodansky, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1979, Harvard University; M.Phil. 1981, Cambridge University; J.D. 1984. Yale University 
Judith Bonderman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau versity 
B.A. 1965, Bryn Mawr College; J.D. 1968, University of Chicago; М.Р.Н. 1994, Johns Hopkins Uni 


Michael Boock, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1982, Cornell Coll I 


ege; J.D. 1985, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1997, University of Washington 
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Elizabeth Borreson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.F.A 


Advocate General's Schoo 


Lenard Barrett Boss, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


985, Virginia Commonwealth 1 
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Washington University 


Henk J. Brands, Associate Pri yfessorial Lecturer in Lau 
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Columbia University 


University of Richmond 


LL.M 


1998 


Briggerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


LD 


1968, LL.M 


Patricia A. Broderick, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


В.А. 1982, Bates College; J.D 

LL.B. 1987, University of Amsterdam; J 
Steven | 

B.A. 1965, University of Chicago 

B.A. 1971, Trinity College; M.A 

Catholic University of America 
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1969, George Washington University 


J.D. 1981 


Robert L. Bronston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


ty of California 


# Michigan 


of Pittsburgh 


Iversity 


of Chicago 


of Virginia 


niversity 


Los Angeles 


B.S., B.A. 1991, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1995, University 
David E. Brunori, Pre fessorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1984, M.A. 1994, George Washington University; J.D. 1987, University 
John A. Buchman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.S.F.S. 1977, Georgetown University; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Stevan E. Bunnell, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

В.А. 1982 Yale University D. 1986, Stanford University 
Arthur Burger, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1970, American University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Karen Burke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1990, University of Delaware; J.D. 1995, George Washington Un 
) 
Preston Burton, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A. 1985, Duke University: IL.D. 1989, University of Virginia 
H. Thomas Byron, Pre ffessorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1987, M.A. 1989, Georgetown University; J.D. 1991, University 
Albert F. Cacozza, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A. 1978, Brown University; J.D. 1982, University of Chicago 
Carolyn ( ampbell, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A., М.А. 1988, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1991, University 
laura B. ( ampbell, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.5. 1977, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1981, George Washington 1 
Christopher N. ‹ amponovo, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

1.A. 1991 { 1.0. 1996, University 
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Burrus M. ( arnahan, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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Julie E, Carnes, Pr yfessorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1972, J.D 


1975 


University of Georgia 


Bruc e J. Casino, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S, 1984 


University 


И Maryland 


1988 
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Rita A. Cay anaugh, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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University 
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Arthur Е, Cirulnick, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


: B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Barbara; J.D 
“arolyn Cox ( ohan, Associate Professoric 
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aul E. Cooney, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
„ B.A. 1974, Franklin and Marshall ( ge; J.D. 1977 
Thomas F Cooney III, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
( B.A 974, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1978, University 
thy А. Costantino, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
с ВА. 1978, Catholic University of America; J.D. 1982 
ara Criscitelli, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
I B.A 971, City University of New Y Queens Colk 1 
“Wrence E. Culleen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
R B.A. 1979, J.D. 1982, George Washington University 
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chard J. Cummins, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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Mark G. Davis, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1984, Catholic University of America; J.D. 1987, George n University 
Leon Dayan, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1985, Stanford University; J.D. 1989, University of California, Berkel 
Steven P. Dinkin, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1985, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1991, George W ishington University 
Kevin Downey, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1988, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1991, Harvard University 
Donna M. Downing, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1978, Harvard University; M.A. 1980, University of California, Berkeley: J.D. 19% Georgetown 
University; LL.M. 1995, George Washington University 
Margaret Mann Drachsler, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 


Robert G. Dreher, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University; M.A. 1979, Brown University; J.D. 1981. Yale niv 
Jane Moretz Edmisten, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
В.А. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of North Carolina; J.D. 1967. Geo 
James Н. Falk, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1983, Washington and Lee University; J.D. 1987, University of Virgin 
William J. Farah, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.Mus.Ed. 1979, University of Rochester; J.D. 1989, American University 
Phil Feola, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
В.А. 1969, Unive 
Catholic University of America 
Brian E. Ferguson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1988, Union College (New York); J.D. 1991, Albany Law School of Union 1 


Jonathan J. Fleuchaus, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1977, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, University of Florida: LL.M. 1987 George 


а 


2, 


ty of Notre Dame; M.S. 1971, Florida State University; J.D. 1979 


Washington University 


Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


З.А. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
Jerry S. Fowler, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.A. 1983, Princeton University; J.D. 1990, Stanford University 


Alexa P. Freeman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1975, George Washington University; J.D. 1983, American University; LL.M. 1994, Yale University 
Frederic Freilicher, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.A. 1960, Harvard University; J.D. 1963, Columbia University 


Michael S. Gelacak, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.5., В.А. 1984, J.D., 1987, Boston Universit 
The Honorable Herman F. Gierke, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.A. 1964, J.D. 1966, University of North Dakota; Judge S. Court of Appeals for the Armed Foree 
Michelle L. Gilbert, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1977, University of California, Irvine; M.A. 1980, University of California, Santa Barbara: J.D. 1984 


Washington and Lee University 
Francis A. Gilligan, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1961, Alfred University; J.D. 1964, State University of ? 
George Washington University 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1954, В.А. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicag« 
Anne T. Goldstein, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1979, Princeton University; J.D. 1982, Harvard Uni 


Peter M. Goodloe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.S. 1982, Birmingham-Southern College; J.D. 1985, Vanderbilt University 
Larry A. Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; M.C.P. 1976, University of Penns tia; J.D. 1982 
Catholic University of America 
Katherine Gorove, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1980, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1982, London School of Economics: I.D. 1985. Columbia 


University 

Benjamin H. Grumbles, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1982, Wake Forest University; J.D. 1985, Emory University: LL.M. 1991 
George Washington University 


Robert S. Hall, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1961, Yale University; LL.B. 1964, University of Virginia; LL.M. 1965, Georgetown University 
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B.A. 1983, College of Charleston; J.D 86, Ur 
Gary A. Heimberg 
B.A. 1985, M.P.A. 1987, J.D. 1992, George W 
Michael M. Hicks Professorial ecturer i 
3.A. 1978, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, G« 
Daniel O. Hirsch, Professorial 14 cturer in Lau 
3.A. 1977, Clark University; M.A., J.D. 1981 r 


А 


Eileen Barkas Hoffman 
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B.S 


3.A. 1965, Barnard College; J.D. 1% 
William F. Howard, Professorial Lecturer in 
B.A. 1980, Michigan State Univer | 
Sally Balch Hurme Associate Рт 
J.A. 1968, Tulane versity 1977, Amer 
Gerald F. Ivey, Associate Pro 
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Beverly Petersen Jennison РЗ Lectin rin Lau 


3.А. 1974, M.A. 1978, J.D. 1984, Catholic Univers A 
Karen \ Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
В.А. 1974, M.P.H 77, M.P.LA. 1977 iversity of Pitt g 198 
Robin L. Juni, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
J.A. 1988, Hamline Unis y; J.D. 19 Harva t 
Deborah Ruth Kant, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1980, Brown University; J.D. 1983 getown Ur 
Corine Karlin Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
З.А. 1992, J.D. 19% vaniy of Penn 
Kim Keenan Solomon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S.F.S. 1983, Georgetown University; J.D. 1987, 1 ty of Virginia 
A P - 
Mary C. Kennedy, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
З.А. 1980, Swarthmore College 1983: New I s M. 1 
Maria C. Kersten Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
LA. 1 imer University: LD. 1982. De ire vS 
Joyce M. Klein, Pr IL cturer in Lau 
B.S. 1982. Cornell University М, versity ОЁ W 
$ 
lephen D Knight Н "man Р rofessorial Lecturer in 
LA. 1975. LD. 1978 м y Virg 1 
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im F. Kroener Ш Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1967, Yale iversity; M.B.A. 1971, J.D. 1971, Stanfor vt 
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ynthia M. Krus, Professorial Lecture rin Lau 
к З.А. 1984, Emory University: J.D. 198 ne versit 
*nneth John Kryvoruka, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1973 Rutgers University; 1.0. 1977, Universit Akr L.M. 197 
Michael E. | ackev. Ir.. Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.5, 1983 d se nstitute of Technology; J.D George Was 
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Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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The Honorab le James S Halpern, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
! 
$ Г Ne ; 


e Honorable Marian Blank Horn Prc fessorial Lecturer in Lau 


f Fe 


Jack Q. Lever, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


В.А. 1! l ıiversity; J.D. 1974, Cat ty of America 

The Honorable Richard A. Levie, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1966, Dickinson College; J.1 eorge Washington | у; $ Ip f 
the District of í imbia (Retire 


Nathan Lewin, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1957, Yeshiva liversi LD. 19 Ha | ver 
Wilma A. Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A 78, Swarthmore llege D. 1981, Har | 


The Honorable Richard Linn, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.E.E. 1 Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti I 1 rg A T t lg L.S. ‹ rt of 
Appeals for the Federal ¢ 
Robert Litowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1978, Dickinson College D. 1981, G е Wa t 
Henry M. Lloyd, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1956, Cornell University; B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Oxford 
Georgetown Ur 
Keith Loken, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1973, Stanford University; J.D. 1978, University of California. Davis: LL M cton 


P. David Lopez, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.S. 1985, Arizona State Unive y; LD. 1988, H 


Sovaida Ma'ani, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


LL.B. 1983 versity of Manchester; LL.M. 1986, ‹ 


Edward R. Mackiewicz, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A 973, Y sity; J.D. 1976, ‹ ibia 1 


Lisa Marks, Associate Professorial Lecturer ir 


B.S. 1993, Howard University; M.S. 1994, Univer f Реги А 8, ‹ bia University 
Milo C. Mason, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; M.A. 1 i 


Elisa C. Massimino, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1982, Trinity ( M.A. 1984 ns Hop | А 88 f f Michigan 
John R. Matson III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
\. 1991, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1994, George Wa 
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Marianne R. Merritt, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

В.А. 1990, State University of N York at Albar A 
Steven J. Metalitz, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

В.А. 1972, University of Chicago: J.D sorde 
Alan S. Miller Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

В.А. 1971, Cornell University; M.P.P. 1974, J.D. 1974, Unive f Micl 


Ria Janette Moore, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1993 niversity of Virginia; J 1996, ‹ е ¥ 


Daniel L. Morgan, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


1 liversi D ersit f t: LL.M. 1981. Georg vn University 
Donald L. Morgan, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Frank C. Morris, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1970. Northwestern Uniw tv: ] 197 V 
Gerald J. Mossinghoff, Armand and Irene Cifelli Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S.E.E. 1957, St. Louis University; J.D. 1961, George W 
John M. Mott, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1981, Dartmouth College; J.D., 1988, Northeast 
Thomas R. Mounteer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1982, Union College D. 1986, LL.M core W ¢ t 
Donald J. Munro, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1990, Johns Hopkir ıiversity; J.D. 1994 fy 
Raymond W. Mushal, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; J.D. 1973, University of Penr и 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences 
(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), Doctor 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psychology (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in Health Sci- 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of 
Medicine (M.D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.].D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engi- 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S.[C.Eng.]), 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Elec- 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) (B.S. [S.E.]), Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
PCS.) Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
).Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Ed- 
ücation and Human Development (М.А. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Publi Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bac helor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Ac cy.), 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration 
(М.Р.А.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science in Finance 
(M.S.F.), Master of Science in Information Systems Technology (M.S.I.S.T.), 
Master of Science in Project Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Ad- 
Ministration (M.T.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), and Master of International Policy and Practice (М.І.Р.Р.) 


School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ler of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Health Ser- 
Vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Services Administration 
(Spec :H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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